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JANUARY,  1884. 


JDfetorp  ana  Development  of  t&e 

JJ)OlI0e  —  Part  I. 

By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 
Introduction. 
N  the  series  of  articles  on  the  History 
and  Development  of  the  House, 
commenced  in  the  present  number 
with  a  description  of  the  Hall,  the 
title  need  not  be  considered  as  in  any  way 
tautological,  for  the  history  is  by  no  means 
synonymous  with  the  development.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  ordinary  house 
continued  the  same  for  several  centuries,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  taste  for  luxury  had 
become  more  widely  spread  abroad  a  little 
time  before  the  Renaissance  that  a  very 
considerable  structural  alteration  was  made. 

The  habitations  of  the  Ancient  Britons 
were  little  better  than  huts,  though  there  was 
doubtless  a  considerable  difference  among 
the  various  tribes,  some  of  these  being  much 
more  advanced  in  civilization  than  others. 
Where  wood  was  abundant,  the  walls  of  the 
houses  were  made  of  stakes  and  wattling,  like 
hurdles ;  and  in  stony  districts  large  stones 
were  laid  on  each  other  without  mortar. 
Some  huts  were  hollowed  out  of  the  hills, 
and  in  marshy  places  the  villages  were  built 
upon  piles.  Some  of  these  piles  have  been 
discovered  where  excavations  have  been'made 
in  certain  parts  of  London;  but  we  cannot  be 
sure  whether  they  were  driven  by  the  Britons, 
or  by  an  earlier  race  who  preceded  them  as 
inhabitants  of  this  island. 

Roman  villas  in  Britain  were  built  upon 
the  same  plan  as  those  which  the  owners  had 
been  used  to  in  their  native  country ;  for  the 
Roman,  like  the  Englishman  does  now,  car- 
ried his   own  architecture  with  him,  quite 
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regardless  of  its  adaptability  to  the  climate 
of  the  place  where  he  introduced  it.  The 
materials  used  by  the  Romans  were  chiefly 
bricks  and  stone;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  some  of  the  superstructures 
raised  upon  the  walls  that  have  been  dis- 
covered many  feet  below  the  level  of  our 
present  streets  were  built  of  wood.  The 
general  ground  plan  of  the  Roman  house 
consisted  of  one  or  more  large  courts  with 
buildings  grouped  round  them ;  and  in  India 
a  plan  very  similar  is  still  largely  followed. 
Sir  George  Birdwood,  when  commenting 
lately  upon  Mr.  Purdon  Clarke's  description 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  India,  pointed 
out  this  obvious  similarity,  and  accounted  for 
it  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  offshoots  of  the  same  primitive 
Aryan  race  as  the  Vedic  Hindus  who  entered 
India  about  b.c.  3000.*  Although  the  Romans 
remained  in  Britain  for  several  centuries,  their 
architecture  did  not  take  root  in  this  country, 
and  when  they  retired,  domestic  life  again 
returned  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  It  is  now 
the  fashion  to  chant  the  praises  of  the  Saxon  ; 
but  in  respect  to  his  surroundings,  his  civiliza- 
tion was  but  a  slight  advance  over  that  of  the 
Briton  before  the  Roman  came  here.  Mr. 
Wright,  however,  held  that  the  Roman  villa 
was  often  changed  into  the  great  Saxon 
mansion,  and  that  Lord  Lytton's  description 
in  Harold  of  the  Saxonized  Roman  house 
inhabited  by  Hilda  is  quite  truthful. 

Among  the  chief  sources  we  possess  for  the 
construction  of  a  mental  picture  of  a  Saxon 
house,  are  (1)  the  remains  that  have  been 
excavated ;  (2)  the  descriptions  of  poets,  and 
(3)  the  illuminations  in  old  manuscripts.  Now 
the  teachings  of  each  of  these  alone  must  be 
received  with  caution.  The  first  source  re- 
quires considerable  knowledge  in  the  person 
who  attempts  to  explain  the  remains ;  the 
second  source  is  frequently  so  full  of  imagi- 
nation as  to  be  almost  untruthful ;  and  the 
third  source  supplies  us  with  pictures  which 
are  often  as  trivial  as  those  of  the  poets  are 
fanciful.  When,  however,  the  three  sources 
are  carefully  collated  and  made  to  illustrate 
each  other,  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  trust- 
worthy picture  of  the  life  of  our  forefathers. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  epic  of  Beowulf  contains 

*  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  June  8th,  1883, 
vol.  xxxi.,  p.  743. 
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a  description  of  the  magnificent  house  which 
Hrothgar  commands  his  men  to  build  for 
him.  The  roof,  which  rises  to  a  great  height, 
is  carved  with  pinnacles,  and  variegated  with 
gold. 

Everyone  must  remember  the  brilliant  de- 
scription of  the  house  of  Cedric  the  Saxon 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  in  Ivanhoe.  It 
may  be  incorrect  in  a  few  of  its  details,  but  as  a 
whole  it  gives  us  an  excellent  idea  of  the  large 
rambling  habitation  of  a  Saxon  gentleman. 
Although  the  time  chosen  by  Scott  is  after 
the  Conquest,  the  description  will  suit  equally 
a  period  one  or  two  centuries  before.  The 
palaces  of  Alfred,  and  of  our  other  early 
kings,  were  apparently  little  different  from 
those  of  their  subjects,  being  wooden  build- 
ings formed  of  timber  wattled  together  after 


FIG.    I.— ANGLO-NORMAN  HOUSE. 

the  manner  of  hurdles.  That  Alfred's  palace 
was  not  air-tight,  we  learn  from  the  anecdote 
of  the  burning  of  his  candle.  The  Normans 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  towns  and  country 
by  erecting  castles  and  other  large  buildings  j 
but  the  dwellings  of  the  masses  appear  to 
have  remained  old  timber  houses  as  before. 
In  the  year  1189  we  learn  from  the  City 
Records  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce 
building  with  stone,  but  without  effect. 

The  illustration  annexed  (fig.  1)  is  copied 
from  a  MS.  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  intended 
by  the  artist  to  represent  King  Arthur's  palace. 
The  door  is  ornamented  with  elaborate  hinges, 
lock,  and  knocker,  and  the  window  of  the  hall 
is  distinguished  by  its  architectural  design, 


The  window  with  the  grating  belongs  to  Queen 
Guinevere's  chamber,  and  the  man  tearing 
away  the  grating  is  Sir  Lancelot.  Imme- 
diately above  is  the  window  of  the  soler,  or 
upper  room.  This  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  superior  house,  for  the  roof  is  most 
elaborately  tiled,  and  the  ornaments  were 
handsome,  and  yet  this  was  the  whole  of 
the  accommodation.  The  Queen  informed 
Lancelot  that  the  wall  between  the  hall  and 
her  chamber  was  so  weak  and  dilapidated 
in  one  part  that  he  could  easily  get  through ; 
but  he  preferred  to  break  open  the  grating, 
and  obtain  entrance  immediately  from  the 
outside. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  great 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  castles, 
The  apartments  were  more  convenient,  and 
fine  windows  were  fixed  in  the  upper  rooms, 
although  these  always  looked  inwards  to  the 
court.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  new  era 
commenced,  and  the  fortress  and  palace  were 
combined. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  rooms  were  mul- 
tiplied, and  conveniences  not  dreamt  of  before 
were  added ;  but  still  these  rooms  were  only 
imperfectly  protected  against  the  weather. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  castellated  houses 
increased  largely  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  town  houses  or  inns  of  the  nobility  were 
enlarged,  so  as  to  accommodate  four,  five, 
or  even  six  hundred  men.  Probably  an 
enlarged  size  of  the  ordinary  London  houses 
was  due  to  the  requirements  of  trade ;  thus 
it  was  at  one  time  a  proverbial  characteristic 
of  an  avaricious  and  inhospitable  person  to 
shut  the  hall  and  live  in  the  soler;  but  in 
London  the  ground  floor  was  appropriated  to 
purposes  of  business,  and  the  principal  apart- 
ments and  sleeping-rooms  were  necessarily 
driven  to  the  upper  floors.  Cellars,  entered 
by  a  staircase  from  the  street,  and  large  lofts 
in  the  gabled  roofs,  were  afterwards  added. 
When  the  timber  houses  had  grown  into  the 
old  beetle-browed  buildings,  with  their  quaint 
carved  beams,  numerous  specimens  of  which 
we  meet  with  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
— they  were  constructed  in  many  different 
ways — some  were  entirely  of  timber;  others, 
half  timber  houses,  had  their  ground  floors  of 
stone  or  brick,  and  the  upper  portions  only 
of  wood. 

The  following  description  of  the  houses  of 
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the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  taken 
from  a  valuable  paper  on  Timber  Houses  by 
Mr.  Charles  Baily  {Surrey  Archceological  Col- 
lections, vol.  iv.,  1869,  p.  253) : — 

In  the  southern  districts  of  England  the  old  English 
manor-houses,  the  homes  of  the  gentry  generally,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  better  class  of  the  yeomanry,  were 
very  simple  in  the  plan,  and  very  often  exhibited  a 
singular  uniformity  of  design.  In  the  centre  was  the 
hall,  at  the  end  of  one  side  of  which  was  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  house,  a  portion  of  the  hall  being  cut 
off  by  a  screen,  to  form  a  passage  through  the  house 
from  the  front  entrance  to  that  at  the  back,  which  was 
directly  opposite.  On  the  side  of  this  passage  (known 
by  the  name  of  "the  entrye,"  and  sometimes  called 
the  "screens  "),  and  opposite  to  the  screen,  were  gene- 
rally three  doorways,  as  at  Crowhurst  Place,  the  seat 
of  the  Gaynesfords  ;  sometimes,  however,  there  were 
but  two,  as  is  the  case  at  Great  Tangley,  in  the  parish 
of  Wonersh,  in  Surrey.  In  both  these  examples  the 
first  of  these  doors  opens  into  a  parlour  ;  at  Crowhurst 
the  second  leads  to  a  staircase,  and  the  third  to  the 
butteries,  kitchen,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  domestic 
offices. 

In  the  screen  were  two  openings,  without  doors, 
through  which  the  hall  was  entered.  Beyond  the  upper 
or  dais  end  of  the  hall  were  one  or  several  rooms,  of 
a  more  private  character  than  either  the  parlour  or 
hall ;  the  sleeping-rooms  were  generally  in  the  upper 
storeys.  Externally  there  was  usually  a  recess  in  the 
centre  of  the  front,  formed  by  one  side  of  the  hall,  as 
we  find  was  the  case  in  the  house  of  Great  Tangley, 
as  originally  built.  At  either  end  of  this  central  recess 
was  a  gabled  projection  ;  the  one  forming  a  porch  over 
the  entrance,  the  other  a  bay-window  to  the  hall. 
Beyond  these  were  two  larger  gabled  ends ;  one  enclos- 
ing the  parlour  and  offices,  the  other  the  more  private 
rooms  before  noticed. 

Stephen  Hawes,  in  his  Passe-tyme  of  Plea- 
sure, or  the  Historie  of  Graunde  Amoure  and 
la  Bel  Pucel,  which  was  finished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1506,  gives  a  most 
gorgeous  description  of  an  imaginary  castle. 
In  the  court  Graunde  Amoure  drinks  water 
of  a  most  transcendent  fragrance  from  a 
magnificent  fountain  whence  flow  four  rivers, 
clearer  than  Nilus,  Ganges,  Tigris,  or  Euphra- 
tes. He  enters  a  hall  framed  of  jasper, 
with  windows  of  crystal,  a  roof  overspread 
with  a  golden  vine,  whose  grapes  were  repre- 
sented by  rubies,  a  floor  paved  with  beryl, 
and  walls  hung  with  rich  tapestry. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  one  of  the  greatest 
changes  was  made  in  the  construction  of 
country  houses,  and  this  was  the  placing  of 
the  chief  apartments  on  the  upper  floor.  In 
consequence  of  this  change  the  staircase 
became  the  principal  feature  of  the  house  for 
the  first  time.     Henry  VIII.  added  a  gate- 


house of  approach,  and  in  his  reign  an  enor- 
mous stride  was  made  in  the  beauty  and 
comfort  of  the  great  houses.  In  the  Tudor 
style  were  produced  a  large  number  of  man- 
sions, whose  beauty  has  never  been  sur- 
passed; and,  fortunately,  many  of  them  remain 
to  our  own  day  dotted  about  the  country. 
They  are  justly  considered  as  monuments,  of 
which  every  Englishman  should  be  proud, 
showing  as  they  do  that  at  one  time  at  least  in 
our  history  we  could  produce  architects  who 
were  the  equals  of  those  of  any  other  country. 
Harrison,  in  his  Description  of  England 
(1577 — 1587),  gives  a  curious  chapter  on 
"  The  Building  and  Furniture  of  our  Homes," 
which  is  very  instructive.  Among  other 
things  he  says — 

The  ancient  manours  and  houses  of  our  gentlemen 
are  yet  and  for  the  most  part  of  strong  timber  (in 
framing  whereof  our  carpenters  have  been  and  are 
worthilie  preferred  before  those  of  the  like  science 
among  all  other  nations).  Howbeit  such  as  be  latelie 
builded,  are  commonlie  either  of  bricke  or  hard  stone 
(or  both) ;  their  roomes  large  and  comelie,  and  houses 
of  office  further  distant  from  their  lodgings.  Those  of 
the  nobilitie  are  likewise  wrought  with  bricke  and 
hard  stone,  as  provision  may  best  be  made,  but  so 
magnificent  and  statelie,  as  the  basest  house  of  a  baron 
doth  often  match  (in  our  daies)  with  some  honours 
of  princes  in  old  time.  So  that  if  ever  curious  build- 
ing did  flourish  in  England,  it  is  in  these  our  yeares, 
wherein  our  workemen  excell,  and  are  in  maner 
comparable  in  skill  with  old  Vitruvius,  (Leo  Baptista) 
and  Serlo. 

The  countryman  of  Thorpe  might  well  say 
this. 

The  introduction  has  exacted  so  much 
space  that  I  shall  have  to  curtail  somewhat 
the  particulars  relating  to  the  special  depart- 
ment which  is  to  be  described  in  the  present 
number,  viz., — 

The  Hall. 

For  many  centuries,  the  hall  remained  the 
chief  apartment  of  the  house,  where  all  met, 
the  other  rooms  being  mere  appendages  to  it. 
Here  the  family  lived,  and  here  many  of  its 
members  slept:  the  more  important  on 
benches,  and  servants  on  the  floor.  There 
was  a  sleeping  room  for  the  master  and  mis- 
tress, which  they  frequently  shared  with 
favoured  visitors,  and  sometimes  more  rooms 
for  the  ladies  of  the  family,  which  were  called 
bowers.  In  Norman  times,  the  word  bower 
was  to  some  extent  superseded  by  chamber. 
We  have  already  seen  how  scant  the  accom- 
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modation  was  in  the  ancient  house,  and 
another  illustration  (fig.  2)  will  show  this  even 
more  vividly.  King  Arthur  is  talking  with 
Lancelot  apart  in  the  chamber,  while  his 
knights  are  waiting  for  him  in  the  hall.  The 
artist  has  not  represented  very  skilfully  the 
position  of  the  door,  which  should  open  from 
the  chamber  into  the  hall. 

The  hall  was  the  great  scene  of  hospitality, 
where  visitors,  however  strange,  were  always 
made  welcome.  Again  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  scene  in  Cedric's  hall,  as  described 
in  Ivanhoe,  where  as  well  as  the  jovial  prior 
and  the  templar,  the  despised  Jew  found  a 
place.     So  ever-present  was  this  view  of  the 


FIG.   2. — KING  ARTHUR  AND   HIS   KNIGHTS. 

importance  of  hospitality  that  the  reason 
given  in  Beowulf  for  the  building  of  a  house 
by  Hrothgar,  was  that  he  might  have  a 
"  mead  hall,"  where  he  could  distribute  his 
wealth  to  young  and  old. 

Bede  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  hall  when 
he  relates  how  one  of  King  Edwin's  chief- 
tains spoke  in  the  discussion  as  to  the 
reception  to  be  given  to  the  missionary 
Paulinus  : — 

The  present  life  of  man,  O  king,  seems  to  me, 
in  comparison  of  that  time  which  is  unknown  to  us, 
like  the  swift  flight  of  a  sparrow  through  the  room 
wherein  you  sit  at  supper  in  winter,  with  your  com- 
manders and  ministers,  and  a  good  fire  in  the  midst, 
whilst  the  storms  of  rain  and  snow  prevail  abroad, 
the  sparrow,  I  say,  flying  in  at  onedoor  and  immedi- 
ately out  at  another,  whilst  he  is  within,  is  safe  from 
the  wintry  storm ;    but  after  a   short  space   of  fair 


weather,  he  immediately  vanishes  out  of  your  sight 
into  the  dark  winter  from  which  he  had  emerged.* 

The  Norman  hall  did  not  differ  in  essentials 
from  the  Saxon  hall,  but  it  was  built  in  a 
more  solid  manner  and  with  greater  attention 
to  architectural  effect.  It  also  became  the 
practice  to  build  the  hall  of  stone  while  the 
rest  of  the  house  remained  of  wood.  The 
massive  timber  roof  was  independent  of  the 
walls,  and  Hallam  likens  it  to  the  inverted 
hull  of  a  large  ship. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  halls  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  century,  Mr.  Hudson  Turner 
says : — 

The  roof  of  the  hall,  when  too  large  to  be  covered  by 
a  roof  of  a  single  span,  was  supported  according  to  its 
size  on  one  or  more  ranges  of  pillars  of  wood  or  stone. 
Marble  columns  for  the  king's  hall  at  Clarendon 
are  mentioned  in  an  account  of  the  year  11 76. 
Necham  says,  "  In  the  hall  let  there  be  pillars  at  due 
intervals."  Sometimes  there  appears  to  have  been 
only  one  range  of  such  supports,  which  extending 
longitudinally  through  the  room,  reached  to  and 
carried  the  ridge  or  crest  of  the  roof.  But  halls  were 
frequently  divided  by  pillars  and  arches  of  wood  or 
stone  into  three  parts  or  aisles,  like  a  church  .f 

Mr.  Turner  also  says  that  probably  : — 
The    only    respect    in    which   the  houses   of  our 
early  kings  differed  from  the  ordinary  manor  houses 
of  the  time  was  that  they  were  on  a  greater  scale, 
and  had  also  a  chapel  annexed  to  them. 

Mr.  Parker  writes  of  the  next  century  : — 
Little  alteration  was  made  in  the  hall  during  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  usually  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
central  part  of  the  house,  sometimes  from  the  ground  to 
the  roof ;  in  other  instances  there  were  cellars  or  low 
rooms  under  it,  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  vestibule 
with  a  vaulted  ceiling  carried  on  a  series  of  pillars  and 
arches,  as  at  Raby,  and  in  the  bishop's  palace  at  Wells.J 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  halls 
of  the  fifteenth  century  we  may  judge  for 
ourselves  by  visiting  the  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  where  the  halls  are  used  as 
of  old.  After  the  fifteenth  century  the  glory 
of  the  hall  departed. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  house,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  form  of  the  castle  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  castle  was  a  dwelling- 
house.  As  already  pointed  out,  when  the 
country  became  more  settled  the  castles  were 
made  more  comfortable,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century  large  arched  windows  were  introduced 

*  Ecclesiasical  History,  Book  II.,  chap.  xiii. 
f  Domestic  Architecture  in  England,  i.  4. 
I  Domestic  Architecture  (Parker),  ii.  34. 
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into  the  halls.  Turning  to  the  opposite  end 
of  the  social  ladder,  we  find  the  cottage 
described  as  consisting  usually  of  two  apart- 
ments, one  devoted  to  the  pigs,  the  cow,  and 
the  poultry ;  and  the  other,  in  which  all  the 
peasant's  family  were  huddled  together ;  but 
in  this  they  were  little  worse  off  than  their 
successors  in  more  highly  civilized  periods. 
Chaucer  describes  in  his  Nun's  Priesfs  Tale 
the  cottage  of  a  widow  as  consisting  of  two 
rooms,  one  called  the  hall  and  the  other  the 
bovver.  The  widow  and  her  two  daughters 
slept  in  the  bower,  and  the  poultry  roosted 
on  a  perch  in  the  hall,  on  the  floor  of  which 
the  pigs  made  themselves  comfortable. 

The  hall  was  entered  through  a  porch,  and 
over  the  screen  was  a  gallery  for  the  min- 


traine  ;  and  if  it  please  her  Majesty  she  may  come  in 
through  my  gallery,  and  see  the  disposition  of  the 
hall,  at  a  window  opening  thereunto.  * 

The  fire  was  kindled  on  a  hearth  of  tiles 
or  bricks  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  the 
smoke,  after  filling  the  apartment,  finally 
escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  over 
which  a  small  covered  tower,  with  open  sides, 
was  erected,  to  keep  out  the  rain.  This  was 
called  the  louvre,  from  the  old  French  Pouvert. 
When  the  louvre  was  no  longer  required  for 
its  original  purpose,  it  was  glazed,  and  be- 
came a  mere  ornament  to  the  roof.  There 
were  advantages  in  placing  the  fire  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  as  it  caused  a  very  general 
diffusion  of  heat,  and  as  wood  or  charcoal 
was  used  instead  of  coal,  the  smoke   was 


FIG.   3. — THE  DAIS. 


strels.  The  passage,  at  one  end  of  which 
was  the  principal  entrance,  and  at  the  other 
the  back-door  opening  into  the  servants'  court, 
was  (as  previously  explained)  called  the  entry, 
or  the  screens,  and  was  frequently  only  separa- 
ted from  the  hall  by  a  curtain.  Sometimes 
there  were  small  lattice  windows  in  the  wall 
between  the  hall  and  some  of  the  upper  rooms, 
and  at  the  manor  house  of  Great  Chatfield,  in 
Wiltshire,  stone  masks  of  a  king  and  a  bishop 
are  inserted  in  the  walls,  through  the  eyes 
and  mouths  of  which  a  view  of  the  hall  can 
be  obtained.  Archbishop  Parker,  on  the 
occasion  of  entertaining  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
a  banquet  at  Lambeth,  writes  : — 

If  her  Highness  will  give  me  leave  I  will  kepe  my 
bigger  hall  that  day  for  the  nobles,  and  the  rest  of  her 


not  unbearable,  in  fact  it  helped  to  make  the 
houses  less  unhealthy  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
writers  often  refer  to  the  sootiness  of  the 
rooms,  and  the  soreness  of  eyes  caused  by 
the  smoke  and  smother.  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker 
says  that  fires  continued  to  be  made  on  a 
hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  called  the 
reredos,  in  many  college  halls  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  until  about  1820,  and  in  West- 
minster College  Hall  until  i85o.t  Chimneys 
did  not  come  into  use  until  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Scott  is  therefore  wrong  in  intro- 
ducing them  into  the  hall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  was  either  of  stone  or 

*  Surrey  Archceological  Collections,  vol.  iv.,  p.  257. 
t  Domestic  Architecture  in  England,  ii.  39  (note). 
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of  tiles,  which  was  covered  with  straw  or 
rushes.  In  the  fifteenth  century  great  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  flooring,  and 
the  hall  was  paved  with  tiles  of  various 
colours,  so  as  to  form  ingenious  patterns. 

Attention  must  now  be  given  to  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  hall,  viz.,  the  dais. 
This  was  the  high  table  for  distinguished 
guests,  placed  lengthways  across  the  end  of 
the  hall  opposite  the  entrance,  and  usually 
on  a  raised  platform.  In  the  centre  was  the 
seat  of  the  lord,  sometimes  a  separate  chair 
or  throne,  but  more  commonly  a  long  settee 
was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  sometimes 
fixed  against  the  wall.     At  Crowhurst  the 


sixteenth  century,  however,  a  change  was 
made,  and  both  sides  of  the  tables  were 
occupied.  These  tables  were  sometimes 
fixed,  but  more  often  they  were  merely  long 
planks  of  timber  placed  on  trestles,  which 
could  easily  be  removed.  As  old  Capulet 
cries, — 

You  are  welcome,  gentlemen !  Come,  musicians,  play. 
A  hall,  a  hall !  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 
More  light,  ye  knaves  ;  and  turn  the  tables  up. 

In  a  vocabulary  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  ordinary  furniture  of  the  hall  is  enume- 
rated as  follows : — 

A  board,  a  trestle,  a  banker,  a  dorser,  a  natte  (table 


FIG.  4. — THE  MINSTREL  IN  THE  HALL. 


floor  of  the  hall  was  not  raised  at  the  end  ;* 
and  at  Hampton  Court  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  dais  at  all,  because  there  is  a 
large  chamber  behind  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  which  is  still  hung  with  the  original 
tapestry  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  t  Fig.  3 
shows  the  usual  form  of  dais,  with  the  tapes- 
try behind.  The  other  tables  were  ranged 
down  the  sides  of  the  hall,  and  the  settees 
were  placed  against  the  wall.  The  guests 
only  sat  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
side  was  free  space  for  the  servants.     In  the 

*  Surrey  Archaological  Collections,  vol.  iv.,  p.  284. 
f  Domestic  A?ckitecture,  iii.,  p.  54. 


cloth),  a  table  dormant,  a  basin,  a  laver,  fire  on  the 
hearth,  a  brand  or  torch,  a  yule  block,  an  andiron, 
tongs,  a  pair  of  bellows,  wood  for  the  fire,  a  long 
settle,  a  chair,  a  bench,  a  stool,  a  cushion,  and  a 
screen.* 

The  board  is  the  original  of  the  more 
modern  cupboard,  and  was  at  one  time  simply 
a  board  on  legs,  spread  with  a  cloth,  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  plate,  and  other  valu- 
ables. A  locker  was  subsequently  attached 
to  it,  as  a  safe  depository  for  the  property 
when  not  in  use  j  and  it  was  called  a  buffet. 
This  board  is  seen  in  fig.  4,  where  also  is 

*  Wright's  Volume  of  Vocabularies,  p.  197. 
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shown  the  permanent  or  dormant  table.  The 
gentleman  and  lady  are  seated  on  a  bench 
with  a  back,  and  the  wandering  minstrel  is 
allowed  to  seat  himself,  without  ceremony  or 
suspicion,  on  a  stool  by  the  fire. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
bay  window  became  a  feature  of  the  hall.  It 
was  usually  placed  at  one  end  of  the  dais, 
and  sometimes  there  was  one  at  each  end. 
The  walls  of  the  old  houses  were  filled  in 
with  loam  and  clay,  which  frequently  re- 
quired reparation.  Hangings  were  therefore 
a  necessity,  and  universally  used.  This  is 
very  clearly  brought  before  us  when  Hamlet 
says — 

Imperious  Caesar,  dead,  and  turn'd  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away ; 
O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw." 

Dining  in  hall  began  to  decline  somewhat 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  more  often 
relinquished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  except 
by  lovers  of  time-honoured  customs.  Still, 
although  the  taste  for  domestic  privacy  in- 
creased, and  the  chief  guests  dined  in  another 
room,  the  hall  continued  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  hold  its  position  as  a  place  for 
general  hospitality.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury its  decay  was  complete,  and  the  great 
hall  began  to  be  appropriated  to  its  modern 
purpose  of  a  mere  entrance.  During  these 
centuries  popular  writers  never  ceased  to 
inveigh  against  the  decay  of  hospitality,  and 
these  complaints  culminated  in  the  ballad  of 
The  Old  and  Young  Courtier — 

With  an  old  hall  hung  about  with  pikes,  guns,  and 

bows, 
With  old  swords  and  bucklers  that  had  borne  many 

shrewde  blows, 
And  a  cup  of  old  sherry  to  comfort  his  copper  nose  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier  of  the  queen  s, 
And  the  queen's  old  courtier. 

Here  is  the  other  side — 

With  a  new-fashioned  hall,  built  where  the  old  one 

stood, 
Hung  round  with  new  pictures  that  do  the  poor  no 

good, 
With  a  fine  marble  chimney  wherein  burns  neither 

coal  nor  wood, 
And  a  new  smooth  shovel-board  whereon  no  victual 

ne'er  stood ; 

Like  a  young  courtier  of  the  king's, 
And  the  king's  young  courtier. 

Writers  laid  all  the  blame  upon  the  rich, 


but  the  moving  cause  was  the  change  in  the 
constitution  of  society.  The  recollection  of 
serfdom  had  died  away,  and  greater  inde- 
pendence of  character  among  the  class  which 
had  in  former  times  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  the  nobles,  combined  with  their  improved 
condition,  made  them  less  willing  to  accept  it. 
In  spite  of  all  that  poets  could  write,  the 
public  life  of  the  hall  was  dead,  never  to  be 
revived. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  hall  being 
no  longer  required,  it  became  a  frequent 
practice  to  supersede  it  by  a  poor  lobby. 
Where,  however,  the  old  hall  remained  it 
has  continued  to  be  used  occasionally  as  a 
place  of  festivity,  and,  as  an  admirable  in- 
stance, may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  until 
the  present  year,  when  a  new  ball-room  has 
been  erected  at  Sandringham,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  have  always  used  the  hall 
of  their  house  as  a  ball-room. 


£Dn  tfje  ^tu&p  of  Coins. 

By  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  of  the 
British  Museum. 

JF  all  antiquities  coins  are  the  small- 
est; yet,  as  a  class,  the  most  au- 
thoritative in  record,  and  the  widest 
in  range.  No  history  is  so  unbroken 
as  that  which  they  tell ;  no  geography  so  com- 
plete ;  no  art  so  continuous  in  sequence,  nor 
so  broad  in  extent ;  no  mythology  so  ample 
and  so  various.  Unknown  kings,  and  lost 
towns,  forgotten  divinities,  and  new  schools,  if 
not  new  styles  of  art,  have  here  their  authen- 
tic record.  Individual  character  is  illustrated, 
and  the  tendencies  of  races  defined. 

To  be  a  good  Greek  numismatist  one 
must  be  a  great  archaeologist;  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact,  that  the  only  archaeological 
book  of  the  last  century  which  still  holds  its 
own  is  the  Dodrina  Numorum  Veterum  of 
Eckhel,  now  near  its  centenary.  To  be  a 
good  general  numismatist  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  one  man.  Some  may  know  Greek 
and  Latin  enough,  with  such  mastery  of 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  as  the 
modern  commentaries  demand,  to  begin  the 
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study  of  Greek  and  Roman  money.  Those 
who  would  enter  the  vast  field  of  Oriental 
numismatics  must  be  fortified  with  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  Sanskrit,  and  Persian,  besides  adding 
Spanish  and  Russian  to  the  other  European 
languages  still  necessary  for  their  work. 
Even  they  must  pause  beneath  the  Hima- 
layas, or  not  dare  to  cross  the  Golden 
Chersonese,  unless  they  are  prepared  to 
master  as  comparative  scholars  the  uncouth 
languages  and  intricate  characters  of  the 
farther  East.  So  vast  a  subject,  and  one 
needing  such  high  training,  has  between 
Eckhel's  time  and  ours  attracted  few  great 
students,  and  yet  fewer  with  comparative 
skill.  Coins  have  been  used  as  helps  by 
archaeologists;  but  the  great  numismatist, 
who  could  master  the  richest  provinces  of  the 
East  or  the  West,  or  even  both,  and  dignify 
his  science  as  no  longer  servile  but  masterly, 
is  of  our  contemporaries.  The  first  was  De 
Saulcy,  who  has  but  lately  left  us  to  lament 
how  much  remained  untold  by  a  mind  signally 
fruitful  in  giving  forth.  He  has  had  his  rivals, 
and  he  has  his  followers,  some,  like  Francois 
Lenormant,  who  have  already  followed  him, 
others,  like  Mommsen,  still  living  to  main- 
tain the  high  position  recovered  for  numis- 
matics. 

Thanks  to  their  attractive  beauty,  and  the 
skill  of  Eckhel,  Greek  coins  have  been  best 
examined,  and  most  carefully  described  ;  yet 
much  remains  unknown  and  unrecorded. 
Besides  the  treasures  we  are  constantly 
digging  out  of  well-known  collections,  every 
year  brings  to  light  from  beneath  the  earth 
coins  of  new  kings,  or  cities,  or  with  fresh 
types  of  divinities,  and  copies  of  famous 
statues.  And  the  great  gift  of  the  Hellenic 
race  is  that  which  attracts  fresh  students  to  a 
subject  which  can  never  be  old  or  worn. 
Greek  coins  are  the  grammar  of  Greek  art. 
In  them  we  may  trace  its  gradual  growth,  the 
stern  grandeur  of  the  last  days  of  archaism, 
and  the  sudden  outburst  of  full  splendour  to 
last  a  century  and  a  half,  more  marked  in 
coins  by  the  influence  of  the  contemporaries 
and  followers  of  Phidias  than  by  that  of  the 
great  sculptor  himself.  While  the  original 
works  of  this  age,  in  marble  and  bronze,  in- 
cluding such  as  are  architectural  in  purpose, 
might  be  contained  within  the  walls  of  a  single 
museum,  the  coin-types  may  be  counted  by 


thousands.  No  restorer  has  touched  them, 
nor  are  they  such  late  copies  as  the  Latin 
translations  of  Greek  originals,  which  confuse 
the  skill  of  the  judge  of  statues.  Small  in- 
deed they  are;  yet  large  in  treatment,  and 
beautiful  in  material,  whether  it  be  rich  gold, 
or  the  softer-toned  electrum,  or  cold  silver,  or 
bronze  glorified  by  the  unconscious  colouring 
of  the  earth  in  which  they  have  lain  for  cen- 
turies. Sometimes  we  can  see  the  copy  of 
a  statue,  yet  no  servile  reproduction;  but 
with  such  proof  of  free  work  in  varieties  of 
attitude  as  show  that  the  artist,  strong  in  his 
power,  was  working  from  memory.  Such  is 
the  Herakles  of  Croton,  recalling  a  kindred 
statue  to  the  so-called  Theseus  of  the  Parthe- 
non. Bolder  masters  took  a  theme  like  the 
winged  goddess  of  Terina,  and  varied  it  with 
an  originality  that  showed  they  were  worthy 
peers  of  the  sculptors  and  painters.  Croton 
is  a  town  with  some  place  in  history;  but 
who  save  a  numismatist  has  any  thought  for 
Terina,  famous  only  for  the  survival  of  her 
exquisite  coinage  ? 

While  the  sequence  of  styles  is  thus  re- 
corded, the  study  of  coins  unexpectedly 
reveals  the  existence  of  local  schools ;  shows 
in  the  marked  mannerism  of  the  Italians, 
and  still  more  the  Sicilians,  that  they  worked 
under  the  influence  of  gem-engravers ;  while 
the  strong  central  school  of  Greece  was  ruled 
by  sculpture,  the  gentler  and  more  sympathetic 
rival  of  Western  Asia  Minor  obeyed  the  taste 
of  painters;  and  the  isolated  Cretans,  leading 
a  simpler  and  less  cultured  life,  expressed 
their  feeling  in  a  free  naturalism.  The  larger 
schools  again  had  their  divisions,  marking 
such  local  differences  as  those  with  which 
the  study  of  mediaeval  Italian  art  has  made 
us  acquainted. 

With  the  age  of  Alexander  all  art  is 
centralized  in  royal  capitals,  and  provincial 
feeling  disappears.  The  great  styles  can 
still  be  traced  in  the  money  of  the  kings,  the 
lofty  naturalism  of  Lysippus,  the  dramatic 
force  of  the  Pergamene  masters,  the  theatrical 
tendency  of  their  successors.  This  we  see 
in  royal  portraits ;  while  the  decline  and  the 
commercial  tendency  of  art  is  witnessed  by 
the  heraldic  quality  of  the  less  important 
types. 

The  eye,  dazzled  with  the  beauty  of  Greek 
money,  is  apt  to  take  little  heed  of  the 
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knowledge  lying  beyond  the  province  of  art 
which  is  held  within  the  narrow  round  of  a 
coin.  Yet  the  mythological  interest  is  only 
second  to  the  artistic;  and  when  the  artist 
had  lost  his  skill  he  produced  those  neglected 
pieces  of  inferior  work,  the  Greek  money  of 
the  imperial  age,  which  preserve  the  forms 
of  famous  temples,  of  great  statues,  and  may 
be  even  of  pictures  otherwise  finally  lost 
to  us. 

Such  artists  as  those  who  engraved  the 
Greek  imperial  money,  called  to  Rome, 
worked  there  for  alien  masters.  Mere 
copyists  they  were ;  yet  more  exact  in  por- 
traiture, and  better  historians  than  their  great 
predecessors.  Too  weak  to  be  original,  they 
were  more  faithful  in  rendering  the  present. 
To  them  we  owe  the  marked  lineaments  of 
the  earlier  series  of  Emperors,  the  cold 
Augustus ;  the  coarse  Vitellius ;  Trajan,  the 
simple  soldier ;  Hadrian,  the  polite  man  of 
the  world;  and  the  philosophic  Antoninus 
and  Aurelius,  with  their  wayward  and  luxu- 
rious wives.  These  engravers  have  left  us  a 
record  of  the  art  produced  at  Rome,  and  the 
art  that  was  stored  at  Rome  of  the  spoils  of 
Greece,  great  buildings  and  famous  statues, 
with  here  and  there  a  subject  foreshadowing 
in  a  new  turn  of  style,  of  Roman  birth,  the 
future  splendour  of  the  renaissance.  But  for 
history  these  men  worked  best,  telling  the 
story  of  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half  of 
the  empire  with  a  fulness  that  has  entitled 
their  money  to  be  called  an  Imperial  Gazette. 
Thus  while  Hadrian  was  visiting  the  distant 
provinces,  the  Roman  people,  when  they 
went  to  market,  saw  in  the  new  sestertii,  the 
splendid  bronze  currency,  the  portrayal  of 
the  movements  of  the  distant  Emperor. 

The  transition  from  Roman  to  mediaeval 
money  is  not  sharp.  The  one  decays,  and 
the  other  rises  from  its  ruins,  owing  as  much 
and  as  little  to  it  as  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages  owed  to  that  of  the  empire, — 
as  much  in  form,  as  little  in  spirit.  Here 
history  divides  with  art  the  claim  to  our 
attention.  At  first  the  interest  is  centred  in 
the  gradual  introduction  of  Roman  money 
among  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  the 
empire;  but  by  degrees  the  growth  of  art 
attracts  us,  and  we  watch  the  same  process 
that  marked  the  story  of  Greek  coinage, — 
the    same    succession   of  styles,   the  same 


peculiarities  of  local  schools.  But  the  art 
of  the  middle  ages  in  the  coins  never  rises 
beyond  the  limits  of  decoration ;  and  it  is 
not  till  the  classical  renaissance  that  we 
discover  a  worthy  rivalry  of  the  ancient 
masters.  The  beginning  of  medals  is  of  the 
time,  if  not  due  to  the  genius,  of  Petrarch ; 
and  the  earliest  works  are  of  his  friends  the 
Lords  of  Carrara;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  great 
medallic  art  of  Italy  had  its  true  origin. 
Pisano  of  Verona,  who  glories  in  the  name 
of  painter,  was  at  once  the  founder  of  the 
art,  and  by  far  its  greatest  master.  His 
works  are  larger  in  size  than  the  coins  of 
antiquity  and  the  Roman  medallions,  and 
are  cast  in  fine  bronze,  not  struck.  Despite 
an  inferiority  to  Greek  money  in  the  sense  of 
beauty,  the  best  Italian  medals  have  a  dignity 
of  portraiture,  and  a  skill  and  beauty  of 
composition,  that  places  them  in  only  the 
second  rank,  below  the  Greek  works  indeed, 
yet  above  the  Roman.  For  if  the  Italian 
medallist  had  not  the  same  sense  of  beauty, 
he  had  the  power  of  idealizing  portraiture, 
not  with  the  view  of  elevating  the  physical 
so  much  as  the  moral  qualities.  Pisano, 
notably,  represented  a  man  with  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  excellence  that  lay  within  his 
compass ;  and  thus  he  is  the  greatest  of 
those  medallists  who  worked  in  portraits. 

Modern  coins  of  the  European  states  and 
their  colonies  are  the  lowest  in  interest,  and 
the  medals  of  their  great  personages  the  least 
lively  in  portraiture.  But  they  have  a  his- 
toric value  that  entitles  them  to  a  place  in  all 
representative  collections,  as  at  least  useful 
illustrations  of  the  contemporary  annals,  and 
the  readiest  means  of  bringing  before  the  eye 
the  chief  figures  of  the  times.  A  closer  study 
reveals  more  curious  facts,  and  the  character 
of  the  king  or  the  tendencies  of  the  state 
receive  an  unexpected  illustration. 

Oriental  money,  of  larger  range  and  more 
individuality  than  European,  is  worthy  of 
closer  study  than  it  has  received.  The  great 
branch  of  Arab  coinage  is  invaluable  for  a 
period  of  history  when  written  records  are 
often  wanting  or  little  to  be  trusted.  The 
decorative  art  has  a  charm  which  is  powerful 
in  the  finest  works  of  the  Shahs  of  Persia  and 
the  Indian  Emperors,  but  rarely  is  it  more 
than  a  delicate  rendering  of  an  ornamental 
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writing.  The  inscriptions  give  the  coins 
their  true  value,  the  dates  and  mints  fixing 
the  extent  of  a  king's  dominion,  or  recording 
the  fact  that  he  actually  exercised  the  royal 
prerogative  of  coining.  These  legends  have 
a  bearing  on  the  differences  of  race  and  faith, 
and  even  of  literature  and  manners.  The 
western  Arabs  coined  their  money  with  ela- 
borate religious  formulae,  the  heretical  caliphs 
of  the  race  of  'Alee  used  mystical  in- 
scriptions, the  Persians,  the  Indian  Em- 
perors and  the  Afghans  inscribed  poetic 
couplets  in  Persian,  hard  to  decipher,  from  the 
curious  way  in  which  the  order  of  words  is 
not  unfrequently  disregarded,  and  difficult 
to  interpret  from  the  high-flown  phrases  in 
which  royalty  turned  the  language  well  called 
the  Italian  of  the  East.  Despite  the  general 
absence  of  figures,  there  are  some  notable 
exceptions,  as  in  the  Turkoman  coinage  of 
the  age  of  the  crusades,  and  the  famous  zodi- 
acal coins  of  Jehangeer  and  his  still  stranger 
Bacchanalian  money,  on  which  we  see  the 
emperor  seated,  holding  the  forbidden  wine- 
cup  in  his  hand. 

Yet  earlier  in  origin  than  the  Arab  coin- 
age, the  native  money  of  India,  has,  like  it, 
survived  to  our  time.  Beginning  with  the 
interesting  Indian  coins  of  the  Greek  princes, 
the  so-called  Bactrian  money,  and  the  con- 
temporary rude  punch-marked  square  pieces 
of  native  origin,  it  passes  into  the  gold  cur- 
rency of  the  Guptas  with  most  interesting 
mythological  subjects,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Indian,  including  a  representation  of 
Buddha,  and  closes  with  the  Sanskritic 
money  of  our  own  time.  Beyond  India, 
China  and  the  neighbouring  lands  have 
their  money  as  unlike  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  all  else  in  the  Far  East,  valu- 
able alone  for  history,  and  for  it  most 
valuable ;  curious  mainly  for  the  occasional, 
departure  from  the  forms  which  we  associate 
with  the  idea  of  coined  money. 

This  is  but  a  poor  plea  for  a  rich  study. 
Yet  its  sincerity  may  perhaps  attract  some, 
who  have  looked  on  numismatics  as  limited 
or  barren,  to  a  pursuit  worthy  of  the  best 
furnished  scholars,  in  which  they  may  be 
encouraged  by  the  renown  of  Eckhel  and  of 
De  Saulcy. 


ail  tbat  is  left  of  jFot&ermgap 
Castle. 

By  William  Brailsford. 

OPENED  a  farmyard-gate  which 
gave  entrance  to  a  meadow,  and 
proceeding  for  some  short  distance 
round  a  fence,  I  stood  before  all 
that  is  left  of  Fotheringay  Castle.  It  is, 
indeed,  little  enough,  but  now  that  the 
owner,  Lord  Overstone,  has  so  lately  gone 
to  his  rest,  it  is  worth  while  turning  to  the 
history  of  this,  his  most  historical  possession. 
At  a  first  glance  there  appears  to  be  only  a 
vast  shapeless  enclosure,  but  gradually,  when 
you  come  upon  the  place  itself,  a  more  minute 
inspection  enables  you  to  realize  something  of 
the  past  history  of  a  royal  residence,  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  The 
foundations  of  the  castle  occupy  a  veiy  small 
space.  A  mound  still  extant  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  keep.  This  was  erected  in  the 
form  of  a  fetterlock.  Near  at  hand  lies  a 
shapeless  mass  of  wall,  a  portion,  and  the 
only  one  left,  of  the  celebrated  castle,  as  far 
as  bricks  and  mortar  are  concerned.  A 
moat,  in  many  places  dried  up,  and  choked 
with  brambles,  bulrushes,  and  a  wild  pro- 
fusion of  forget-me-nots,  encloses  the  entire 
area.  The  hall  was  situated  immediately 
below  the  keep.  In  the  summer  of  1882  it 
was  the  home  of  the  wild  mignonette,  sundry 
patches  of  basil,  mint,  and  the  traveller's  joy. 
Here,  too,  flourished,  in  appropriate  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  place,  the  nodding 
thistle,  with  its  drooping  purple  flowers.  On 
and  about  the  mound  were  several  thorns, 
one  of  them  near  the  moat,  certainly  some 
centuries  old, — old  enough  to  have  stood 
there  when  the  sixteenth  century  was  hasten- 
ing to  a  close,  and  to  have  gladdened  the 
heart  of  the  miserable  captive  of  high  re- 
nown with  its  early  spring  blossoms.  As 
seen  on  the  early  afternoon  of  a  bright 
summer  day,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  more  peaceful  place.  Beyond  the  moat  is 
a  shelving  bank,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
river  Nene  flows  calmly  and  quietly  past. 
On  the  other  side  are  many  outlying  pastures, 
where  the  kine  may  be  seen  ankle-deep  in 
the  rich  luxuriance  of  sweet  lush  grasses,  and 
where  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  is  the 
shepherd's  bell  and  the  many-toned  notes  of 
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the  rooks  clustering  round  a  belt  of  trees 
near  an  adjoining  farm-house.  Such  a  pros- 
pect may  have  met  the  eyes  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  when  a  prisoner  here  for  a  few 
months,  and  from  whence  she  was  fated 
never  to  go  alive.  It  is  a  dreary  story — an 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  times  which 
demands  to  be  read  in  the  cold  impartial 
pages  of  accurate  historians,  and  then  to  be 
dismissed  with  pitiful  regard  and  nothing 
more.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
Francis,  Mary  returned  to  Scotland,  where 
she  married  Lord  Darnley,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  time  she  was  deposed  by  her 
Scottish  subjects  and  sought  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, the  grim  calamity  which  overtook  her 
seems  to  be  like  the  inexorable  fulfilment 
of  destiny.  Commissioners  were  sent  to 
Fotheringay  to  try  her,  who  found  her  guilty, 
beside  other  charges,  of  compassing  the  death 
of  Elizabeth.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament 
ratified  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
against  her,  and  on  the  8th  of  February  she 
was  beheaded  on  the  very  place  where,  as  has 
been  said,  the  nodding  thistle  now  flourishes. 
From  this  very  brief  epitome  of  the  tragic 
life  and  still  more  tragic  death  of  a  discrowned 
queen,  whose  beauty  was  a  spell  to  beckon 
to  her  aid  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
imagination  readily  lends  its  aid  to  throw 
a  halo  of  romance  over  this  pastoral  land- 
scape, and  to  follow  the  luckless  lady  from 
the  scenes  of  her  captive  existence  step  by 
step.  It  requires  no  great  effort  to  wander 
by  fancy's  aid  in  and  round  the  antique 
chamber  at  Holyrood,  where  David  Rizzio 
was  killed  ;  from  thence  to  traverse  the  dim 
and  desolate  rooms  in  Bolton  Castle,  where 
Mary  was  kept  captive  under  the  rigid 
guardianship  of  Lord  Scrope  and  Sir  Francis 
Knollys.  From  the  stern  rigidity  of  Bolton 
it  is  easy  to  pass  to  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Wingfield  Manor,  where  she  was  held  in 
durance  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  husband 
of  the  renowned  "  Bess  of  Hardwick,"  who 
was  wont  to  conduct  her  to  the  Old  Hall  at 
Buxton  to  drink  the  medicinal  waters.  Re- 
membrance of  a  great  genius  comes  to  mind 
as  the  finest  dramatic  expositor  of  Mary's 
griefs  and  woes.  Rachel  made  the  character 
of  Mary  Stuart  a  something  so  full  of  tender- 
ness, grace,  and  dignity,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
forget  her  assumption.    There,  by  the  waters 


of  the  Nene,  I  could  once  again  behold  that 
unrivalled  tragedienne  ascend  the  dreadful 
scaffold  to  undergo  her  doom  with  an 
intensity  of  anguish  and  a  subdued  pathos 
wonderful  to  witness.  A  natural  impulse 
lends  the  heart  to  pity,  not  condemn,  at  such 
a  moment.  That  fine  sonorous  voice  and 
those  classical  features  fitted  naturally  for  the 
dying  accents  and  expressive  gaze  of  Mary. 

The  origin  of  Fotheringay  Castle  is  re- 
mote, and  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, having  been  built  by  Simon  St  Liz, 
the  second  Earl  of  Northampton.  After 
many  vicissitudes  of  change  and  partial 
demolition,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Edmund,  Duke 
of  York,  the  son  of  Edward  III.  It  was  by 
his  order  that  the  keep  was  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  fetterlock.  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  was  born 
here.  It  was  here,  too,  where  Edward  IV., 
after  quelling  an  insurrection  in  the  north, 
met  his  queen.  Henry  VIII.  settled  the 
entire  estate  on  Queen  Katharine  of  Arragon. 

From  nearly  every  part  of  the  little  village, 
and  for  many  miles  round,  the  church  at 
Fotheringay  is  a  conspicuous  object.  It  has 
an  octagon  tower  of  massive  form,  and  a 
large  perpendicular  window  on  each  of  the 
two  sides.  The  aisles  have  pinnacled  but- 
tresses, and  are  carried  across  the  clerestory 
windows.  Only  the  nave  remains.  Some 
members  of  the  great  Plantagenet  family  lie 
buried  on  each  side  of  the  altar.  Edward 
of  York,  son  of  Edward  of  Langley,  killed  at 
Agincourt ;  Richard  Duke  of  York,  slain  at 
Wakefield,  and  his  Duchess  Cicely,  together 
with  the  young  Earl  of  Rutland,  repose  here. 
In  an  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  church  was  almost  ruinous.  The  royal 
bodies  were  found  in  graves,  and  were  en- 
closed in  lead.  Whether  by  design  or  acci- 
dent, one  of  the  coffins  was  open,  and  the 
body  of  the  Duchess  Cicely  identified. 
Round  her  neck  a  silver  ribbon  was  found. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  it  may  be  presumed,  in 
one  of  her  many  visits  to  Lord  Burleigh  at 
his  noble  mansion  in  this  county,  visited 
Fotheringay ;  for  it  is  certain  that  she  com- 
manded the  bones  of  her  Plantagenet  ances- 
tors to  be  gathered  together  and  buried 
where  they  now  remain.  The  monuments 
on  either  side  the  altar  were  erected  by  her 
in    1573.     These  memorials   consist   of   a 
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broad  cornice,  supported  by  fluted  shafts,  and 
enriched  with  Corinthian  caps.  Over  each 
is  a  brief  inscription.  The  devices  of  the 
fetterlock  and  falcon  occur  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  matrices  of  two  brasses  are 
extant  in  front  of  the  altar.  Near  these  is 
an  inscription,  and  Latin  verses  to  com- 
memorate Mr.  Thomas,  a  schoolmaster  in 
the  village  for  the  space  of  thirty-three  years, 
and  who,  living  till  the  year  1589,  may  by 
possibility  have  formed  one  of  the  large 
assemblage  of  people  who  witnessed  the 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  On  the 
north  wall  of  the  church  these  words  are 
to  be  seen. — 

In  festi  Martyrii  Processu  Martiniani 
Ecclesise  prima  fuit  hujus  Petralocata 
Anno  Christi  primo  Centura  quatuor  ac  mille 
Cum  deca    quinta    Henrici  quinti    tunc   imminente 
secundo.     1415. 

The  pulpit  is  original,  but  the  canopy  is 
late  Jacobean ;  at  the  back  are  the  royal  arms. 
The  font,  raised  on  steps,  is  Perpendicular. 
Many  architectural  details  deserve  attention, 
such  as  the  lofty  arches  and  the  great 
clerestory  windows.  Outside,  the  church  is 
approached  by  a  close  avenue  of  dwarf  elms, 
which  gives  the  entrance  much  picturesque 
effect.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
leading  to  the  castle  mound,  is  the  ancient 
hostel  built  by  Edward  IV.  It  bears  the 
appearance  of  very  extensive  restoration, 
indeed  the  interior  is  entirely  modern.  The 
chief  entrance  arrests  the  eye  at  once  by 
the  ornamental  spandrils  and  the  shields  of 
arms,  which  were  intended  as  terminations 
for  the  outer  mouldings.  The  commissioners 
and  judges  at  the  trial  of  Queen  Mary  were 
housed  in  this  very  hostel.  As  many  as  two 
thousand  horse  were  quartered  at  different 
places  in  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Fear  was  entertained  lest  there  should  be 
an  emeute.  It  was  surmised  that  the  party 
attached  to  her  cause  might  take  advantage 
of  the  occasion  and  contrive  her  escape. 
Great  endeavours  had  been  made  to  induce 
her  to  submit  to  a  trial,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
persuasive  arguments  and  remonstrances  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  vice-chamberlain,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  that  she  reluctantly  consented. 
He  assured  her  that  her  royal  dignity  and 
state  availed  nothing  in  preventing  the 
declaration  either  of  her  innocence  or  her 


guilt.  A  free  and  fair  trial  awaited  her, 
and  to  that  she  ought  to  yield  assent.  Of 
the  fairness  of  this  trial,  only  one  flaw  has 
been  suggested,  and  that  is  the  refusal  of  the 
authorities  to  permit  her  two  secretaries,  Nau 
and  Curie,  to  be  confronted  with  her.  It  is 
affirmed  that  Elizabeth  would  willingly  have 
permitted  the  two  men  to  be  produced  at 
the  trial,  but  the  practice  of  the  law  in  cases 
of  high  treason  prevented.  The  main  evi- 
dence deciding  the  fate  of  Mary  came  from 
these  confidential  agents,  both  of  whom 
vouched  on  oath  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
inculpating  documents.  These  were  letters 
to  and  from  Babington,  a  gentleman  of  a 
good  county  family  in  Derbyshire.  The 
letters  were  in  cypher,  the  key  to  which 
had  been  discovered. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  unhappy 
princess  whose  miseries  were  ended  at 
Fotheringay,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
circumstance  of  her  captivity  and  execution 
in  this  quiet  part  of  the  kingdom  combined 
to  throw  a  romantic  halo  over  her  fate,  and 
to  stimulate  the  impression  made  by  her 
grace  and  beauty  on  the  hearts  of  those 
susceptible  of  such  attractive  qualities.  It 
was  owing  to  the  fascination  of  her  manner 
and  the  pity  evoked  by  her  forlorn  condition, 
that  led  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  join  in  a 
conspiracy  to  depose  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
marry  her  rival.  The  same  cause  led  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  north  in  1569.  The 
fact  that  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1570  excom- 
municated Queen  Elizabeth  by  a  papal  bull, 
aroused  the  jealousy  and  indignation  of  the 
English  Queen's  councillors  and  the  states- 
men surrounding  her  court.  It  was  owing 
to  this  proceeding  that  Parliament  in  the 
following  year  passed  two  statutes  in  reply 
to  the  papal  decree,  denouncing  it  as  an 
usurped  authority.  The  power  of  this  body 
was  omnipotent,  and  had  been  largely 
consulted  by  Henry  VIII. ,  who  maintained 
Elizabeth's  right  to  the  throne  by  an  Act 
passed  in  his  lifetime.*  This  Act  was 
ratified  at  the  death  of  her  sister.t  The 
relationship  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to 
Henry  VIII.   was   one   strictly  of  kinship. 

*  Hen.  8,  35,  cap.  1. 
f  Eliz.  1,  cap.  3. 
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She  was  the  granddaughter  of  Henry's  elder 
sister  Margaret.  She  was  the  next  heir  to 
the  throne,  in  right  of  this  blood-relationship, 
after  the  decease  of  Elizabeth. 

A  continued  series  of  plots  against  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  compelled  the  Parliament 
to  pass  an  Act  for  the  proper  security  of  the 
Queen's  most  royal  person,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  realm  in  peace.*  Without 
due  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances, 
it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  stigmatise 
the  English  sovereign  and  the  English 
people  for  cruelty  towards  a  woman  ac- 
cused of  perpetual  conspiracies,  and  whose 
previous  conduct  towards  her  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Darnley,  was  susceptible  of 
so  many  dark  and  terrible  misgivings.  It 
requires  little  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
travel  to  that  little  dark  room  in  the  old 
palace  of  Holyrood,  and  see  acted  once 
again  all  the  horrors  of  David  Rizzio's  death, 
and  the  subsequent  aversion  to  Darnley 
entertained  by  Mary.  The  aspect  of  that 
apartment,  with  its  secret  entrance,  the 
narrow  stairs  leading  to  it,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  larger  room  beyond,  called  Queen 
Mary's  bedroom,  conjure  up  associations  of 
melancholy  as  well  as  the  most  romantic  in- 
terest. There  the  faded  tapestry,  and  the 
decaying  remnants  of  the  bed,  once  bright 
with  crimson  hangings,  and  silken  tassels  and 
fringes,  easily  lead  the  most  prosaic  of 
minds  into  something  more  than  a  slight 
vision  of  a  past  scene  in  Scottish  history. 

Here,  standing  on  the  mound,  where  the 
great  keep  formerly  reared  its  head,  we  see 
a  wide-spreading  landscape,  with  a  gentle 
river  flowing  calmly  along ;  nothing  exists  to 
bring  to  mind  the  tragedy  enacted  now  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Yet  the  serenity  of  the 
scene  seems  in  keeping  with  a  tender  regret 
for  the  sorrowful  end  of  a  discrowned  queen, 
whose  friends  and  associates  were  unhappily 
chosen  from  her  very  earliest  to  her  latest 
years.  It  would  have  been  agreeable  to  the 
lover  of  history  to  have  found  what  I  did 
not  find — some  remnant  of  the  ancient  hall, 
some  portion  of  a  castle  ever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  English  and  Scottish  history. 
Various  dates  have  been  given  as  that  when 
the  castle  was  demolished.  Some  writers 
have  assigned  the  time  to  1604.  This  was 
*  Eliz.  27,  cap.  I. 


the  year  after  the  accession  of  King  James  I. ; 
Elizabeth  expiring  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1603.  As  the  son  of  the  decapitated  Queen 
of  Scots,  James  refused  to  admit  Sir  Robert 
Cary  to  his  presence.  That  knight  was  sent 
by  Elizabeth  to  assure  the  future  King  of 
England  of  her  regrets,  her  affliction,  and 
her  resentment  at  the  rashness  of  those  who 
had  carried  out  the  sentence  of  the  com- 
missioners against  his  mother.  Lord  Sinclair 
went  to  the  Scottish  court  dressed  in  armour, 
declaring  that  to  be  the  fit  habiliment  on  the 
occasion,  and  more  proper  than  mourning. 
Walsingham,  however,  wrote  a  long  ex- 
planatory letter  to  the  King ;  and  it  had  the 
effect  of  mollifying  his  anger,  and  restraining 
any  resentment  he  might  naturally  feel.  The 
body  of  the  Queen  was  taken  to  Peter- 
borough, and  interred  in  the  Cathedral  of 
that  city  on  the  30th  of  July,  1587;  the 
funeral  service  being  held  on  the  1st  of 
August  following.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
century  farther  on,  James  wrote  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Peterborough,  requesting 
them  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  corpse  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  This  wish  was  gratified, 
and  the  second  interment  took  place  at 
Westminster  on  the  nth  of  October,  1612. 
Over  her  remains  a  magnificent  canopied 
monument,  supported  by  pillars,  was  erected. 
On  the  tomb  is  her  recumbent  effigy.  A 
marble  slab  under  the  doorway,  leading  from 
the  choir  to  the  south  aisle,  shows  the  spot 
in  Peterborough  Cathedral  where  the  body 
once  lay.  As  a  survey  of  the  Castle  of 
Fotheringay  was  held  in  1625,  it  is  evident 
that  its  destruction  could  not  have  been 
effected  in  1603.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
James  died  in  the  very  year  when  the  survey  was 
taken.  Though  little  is  left  of  all  indications 
of  a  castle,  yet  that  little  is  sufficiently  worthy 
of  a  pilgrimage  where  and  when  the  lover  of 
history  may  recall  at  his  own  sweet  leisure 
the  chief  incidents  in  so  sad  and  mournful 
a  life  as  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.* 

A  strange  commentary  on  the  fate  of  this 
unhappy  lady  is  afforded  by  the  record, 
published  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1867, 
of    the    expenses   incurred    at   her   funeral. 

*  A  memoir  of  Fotheringay,  in  Nichols's  Bibliotheca 
Topographica,  and  some  curious  accounts  in  an  historic 
notice  of  Fotheringay  by  an  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln, 
may  be  consulted  with  profit. 
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Twenty-nine  pages  are  taken  up  with  the 
details.  We  learn  that  no  less  a  sum  than 
^1,538  qj.  o\d.  was  expended  in  the  pall, 
mourning,  robes,  liveries,  journey  from 
Fotheringay,  alms,  etc.  In  addition  to  this, 
Garter  King  at  Arms  brought  in  a  bill  for 
£431  14s.  4d.;  whilst,  to  crown  all,  the 
eating  and  drinking  at  Peterborough  cost, 
for  two  days  only,  no  less  a  sum  than 
^320  14s.  6d. 

The  entry  of  her  burial  in  the  parish 
register  is  as  follows  : — 

1587.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  most  sumptuously 
buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Peterborough  the 
first  day  of  August,  who  was  for  her  deserts  beheaded 
at  Fotheringay  about  St.  Paules  day  before. 


"  Ctmt  Detestable  battle  of 
Hetties." 

By  J.  H.  Round. 

|N  the  second  volume  (1252-84)  of 
the  Calendar  of  Documents  relating 
to  Ireland  (1877)  occurs  a  record 
"  which  seems  to  us,"  says  the 
editor  [Preface,  p.  xxiv.),  "of  great  historical 
interest ....  and  is  noticed  in  Pauli's  Stephen 
(sic)  de  Montfort."  *  His  own  comments  on 
it  are  as  follows : — 

We  are  told  by  a  good  authority  that  the  documents 
on  the  Rolls  were,  between  the  battles  of  Lewes  and 
Evesham,  issued  under  the  direction  of  Simon  de 
Montfort ;  in  fact,  the  King  himself,  lower  down  on 
this  very  Roll  from  which  the  above  abstract  is  taken, 
says  as  much  and  annuls  them.  Now,  this  being  so, 
how  comes  it  that  the  battle  of  Lewes  is  styled  hateful 
in  this  document,  which  is  tested  by  the  King,  and 
by  Simon  as  justiciary?  The  expression  in  the  original 
\sJ>ost  illud  detestabile  bellum  de  Lewes. ,f  That  that 
battle  was  hateful  to  the  King  we  can  readily  imagine, 
but  could  it  have  been  so  to  Simon  ?  How  is  the 
expression  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Edward  is  stigmatised 
as  a  rebel  in  this  document,  and  archbishops  in 
Ireland  are  commanded  not  to  favour,  aid,  or  obey  him. 
But  the  gallant  Edward  soon  showed  that  he  was  no 
rebel. 

*  The  abstract  of  this  document,  given  in  the 
Calendar,  has  been  printed  in  extenso  in  The  Anti- 
quary, vol.  i.,  p.  59. 

f  Bellum,  I  may  notice,  was  then  used  for 
"battle."  Thus  the  Battle  of  Evesham  was  spoken 
of  "  Bellum  de  Evesham,"  and  the  title  of  Rishanger's 
Chronicle  is  De  Bellis  Lewes  et  Evesham, 


The  drift  of  these  remarks  about  "  the 
gallant  Edward  "  I  do  not  quite  understand. 
The  exact  terms  in  which  he  was  here  de- 
nounced are,  as  I  shall  show,  of  historical 
importance,  but  "  that  he  was  no  rebel," 
when  he  rose  to  free  the  King,  is  of  course  a 
self-evident  fact,  though  Simon,  in  self- justifi- 
cation, was  compelled  to  pretend  that  he  was 
so.  We  cannot,  in  fact,  attempt  to  grasp  the 
situation  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that,  from 
the  force  of  circumstances,  Simon's  position 
was  an  elaborate  sham.  Mr.  Prothero,  whose 
Life  of  Simon  de  Montfort  (1877)  is  the  latest 
and  fullest  we  have,  does  not  even  allude  to 
the  document.  But  Pauli  offers  the  following 
solution : — 

Two  days  later,  on  the  10th,  when  dealing  with 
the  same  subjects,  in  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  the  Irish  estates  concerning  the  Prince's 
confinement  and  those  marchers  who  were  originally 
banished  to  Ireland,  Henry  already  described  the 
Battle  of  Lewes  as  detestable.  Even  now  the  Pro- 
tector no  longer  held  the  puppet  whom  he  kept  near 
him  with  a  firm  grasp  {Simon  de  Montfort, — Ed. 
Goodwine,  1876,  p.  187).* 

We  have  here  Pauli's  solution  of  this 
strange  expression,  and  I  venture  to  think, 
with  all  deference,  that  it  is  not  only  quite 
erroneous,  but  betrays  a  total  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  one  of  the  most  instructive  features 
in  the  politics  of  this  great  struggle. 

In  the  first  place,  on  Dr.  Pauli's  hypothesis, 
Henry,  so  early  as  the  10th  June,  had 
acquired  sufficient  control  over  the  royal 
proclamations  (issued  by  Simon)  to  denounce, 
in  them,  the  Battle  of  Lewes  as  "detestable," 
because  it  had  resulted  in  his  defeat  and  the 
triumph  of  Simon's  cause.  That  this  was  the 
sense  in  which  detestabile  was  here  employed 
is  similarly  assumed,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  editor  of  the  above  Calendar.  Yet  how 
could  Henry  possibly  have  been  allowed  to 
administer  this  wanton  rebuff  to  Simon  in 
the  very  document  in  which  he  undergoes 
the  humiliation  of  being  made  ostensibly  to 
denounce  his  own  son  for  advancing  to 
liberate  him  from  his  captors  ?  The  idea,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained. 
Moreover,  if,  so  early  as  the  10th  of  June,  "the 
Protector  no  longer  held  the  puppet  .... 
with  a  firm  grasp,"  what  must  have  been 
the  case  on  the  28th  June,  when  the  Pro- 

*  I  quote  from  this  excellent  English  translation, 
as  having  been  "  revised  throughout  by  Dr.  Pauli." 
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tector's  cause  had  been  rapidly  sinking 
during  those  eighteen  days  ?  Yet  we  find  the 
royal  proclamation  of  that  date  devoid  of  any 
trace  of  Henry's  influence,  and  indeed  more 
outspoken  in  its  denunciations  of  the  Royal- 
ists than  on  any  previous  occasion.  Simon, 
speaking  in  the  King's  name,  calls  on  all 
faithful  subjects 

ad   gravandum  Edvardum  filium  Regis  et  omnes 
sibi  adhserentes  (Pat.  49  Hen.  III.,  m.  45). 

Of  a  surety  he  still  "  held  his  puppet "  with 
as  firm  a  grasp  as  ever.* 

So  an  explanation  of  the  term  detestabile 
is  yet  to  be  sought.  To  find  it  we  must  dive 
somewhat  deeply  into  the  theory  of  English 
history,  and  examine  what  I  have  termed 
"one  of  the  most  instructive  features  in  the 
politics  of  this  great  struggle."  It  is  an 
accepted  principle  that  the  responsibility  of 
ministers  and  the  maxim  that  "  the  King  can 
do  no  wrong  "  combine  to  form  a  constitu- 
tional device  by  which  ministers,  instead  of 
the  Crown  itself,  come  into  conflict  with  the 
popular  will.  In  this  sense,  the  doctrine  is 
obviously  applicable  to  a  weak  monarchy, 
and  is  adapted  to  save  the  Crown  from  the 
peril  of  direct  attack.  But  in  another  sense, 
this  doctrine,  or  its  equivalent,  may  be  the 
natural  fruit  of  a  strong  monarchy.     In  that 

*  While  on  this  point,  I  may  notice  an  entry  on 
the  Fine  Rolls,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  escaped 
attention,  and  which  seems  to  suggest  that  there  was 
a  time,  not  now,  but  in  the  previous  summer,  when 
the  "puppet"  had  been  really  held  with  no  firm 
grasp.  It  records  the  remission,  by  the  King,  of  the 
reliefs  due  from  Robert  FitzPayne  and  William  de 
Gouiz,  in  return  for  their  good  service  to  him  at  the 
Battle  of  Lewes  : — "  Rex  pro  laudabili  servicio  quod 
Robertus  fil  Pagani  et  Willelmus  de  Gouiz  Regi 
impenderunt  et  pro  dampnis  qua  sustinuemnt  in 
servicio  Regis  a  pud  Letues  in  confiicto  habit 0  ibidem, 
perdonavit,"  etc.  {Rot.  Fin.,  48  Hen.  III.,  M.  3). 
Now  we  learn  from  a  valuable  Appendix  by  Mr. 
Pearson  to  Mr.  Blaauw's  Barons'  War  (Ed.  1871,  p. 
374)  that  these  men  were  really  on  the  Royalist  side. 
Consequently,  we  have  evidence  in  this  entry  that  so 
late  as  the  21st  July  (1264),  when  Simon  was  in  the 
full  flush  of  his  triumph,  and  when  the  kingdom  was 
actually,  at  his  summons,  in  arms  against  a  royalist 
invasion,  the  King  was  allowed  openly  to  reward  those 
who  had  served  him  against  the  barons  !  Have  we 
here  a  hint  that  Simon's  hope  (like  that  of  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders  in  the  civil  war)  was  to  establish,  in  all 
good  faith,  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  King,  until  he 
was  driven,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  into  that 
attitude  of  virtual  rebellion  which,  as  he  doubtless 
foresaw,  could  have  but  one  issue  ? 


case,  it  would  also  be  intended  to  avert  the 
peril  of  a  direct  conflict  with  the  Crown,  but 
in  the  interest,  of  course,  of  the  popular  party, 
who  might  be  overpowered  in  the  struggle. 
I  think  that  we  may  discern,  in  this  latter  sense, 
even  in  the  days  of  Simon,  the  influence  of 
this  nominally  modern  doctrine.     The  party 
which  he  headed  carefully  abstained  from  any 
thoughts  of  overturning  the  monarchy.    They 
felt  that  they  could  appeal  more  successfully 
to  the  country  by  fixing  the  responsibility  for 
the   grievances   they  complained  of  on   the 
"  evil  counsellors  "  and  the  "  foreign  favour- 
ites."    They  did   not   aim  at  deposing  the 
King,  though  they"knew  that  he  was  himself 
much  to  blame,  but  at  gaining  their  ends  by 
the  indirect  means  of  changing  the  entourage 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  securing  an 
executive  pledged  to  their  cause.     In  this  we 
perceive  a  striking  analogy  to  the  policy  of 
the  Parliament  in  the  Civil  Wars.     In  both 
instances  the  opponents  of  the  Crown  sought, 
by  sheltering  themselves  beneath  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  to  avoid  outraging  the 
national   loyalty.     The   barons   appealed  to 
their  charters,  the  Parliament  to  its  precedents; 
both  professed  to  be  acting  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  when  in  truth  combating  the  power 
of  the  Crown ;  both  professed  to  be  attacking 
the  evil  counsellors  of  the  King,  rather  than 
the  crown  itself;  and  both  endeavoured  to 
shift  the  onus  of  rebellion  from  themselves 
on   to   their   opponents.      But  the   analogy 
becomes   closest  at  that  fascinating  epoch, 
which  is  so  full  of  instruction  for  our  own 
days,  but  which  has  never  as  yet  had  justice 
done  to  it, — "  the  Second  Civil  War."     Like 
the  spring  of  1265,  it  was  the  epoch  of  the 
royalist  reaction.     In  each  case  the  King  was 
a  prisoner;  in  each   case  his  son  and  heir 
was  waiting  for  the  moment  when  he  could 
set  him  free;   in  each  case  the  queen  was 
abroad,  struggling  to  raise  men  and  means ; 
in  each  case  leaders  of  the  opposition  were, 
in  some  cases  growing  lukewarm,  in  others 
deserting  to  the  royal  cause;  in  each  case 
the    de  facto    government   denounced    the 
royalists  as  rebels,  while  its  ambiguous  posi- 
tion, as  usurping  the  place  of  a  king  not  yet 
deposed,  caused  its  power  to  totter,  and  made 
it  tremble  for  its  fate.    A  little  more,  and  the 
fight  at  Preston  might  have  repeated  the  story 
of  the  fight  at  Evesham.     But  Cromwell  was 
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a  better  general  than  even  Leicester,  and 
Prince  Charles  was  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  as  Prince  Edward,  and 
was,  moreover,  but  a  youth  at  the  time, 
while  the  Plantagenet  was  of  man's  estate.* 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
parallel  is  sufficiently  striking  to  deserve  more 
notice  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained,  f 

Now,  let  us  see  what  light  is  thrown  upon 
our  problem  by  comparing  these  two  epochs. 
I  have  spoken  of  Simon's  position,  before 
the  fight  of  Evesham,  as  in  truth  "an 
elaborate  sham,"  and  the  same  term  applies 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Parliament  at  a  similar 
crisis  of  its  fate.  In  the  ironical  strains  of 
Alexander  Brome : — 

'Tis  to  preserve  his  Majesty 

That  we  against  him  fight, 
Nor  are  we  ever  beaten  back, 

Because  our  cause  is  right. 
If  any  make  a  scruple  on  t, 

Our  declarations  say 
Who  fight  for  us,  fight  for  the  King — 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

These  lines  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
"  Royal  proclamations  "  ex  parte  baronum, 
which  I  shall  discuss  below.  But  the  same 
eagerness  to  trade  on  the  prestige  of  the 
Crown  which  led  to  this  "elaborate  sham," 
led  also  to  the  attack  being  directed,  as  long 
as  was  possible  with  safety,  against  evil 
counsellors  rather  than  against  the  Crown. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  barons,  in  their  ultima- 
tum presented  at  Lewes,  insisted  on  their 
unswerving  fidelity  to  the  King,  whilepleading 
for  the  removal  of"  his  counsellors  : — 

Excellentissimo  domino  H.,  dei  gratia  Regi  Anglise, 
barones  et  alii  fideles  sui,  sacramentum  suum  et 
fidelitatem  Deo  et  sibi  debitam  observare  volentes, 
salutem  et  debitum  cum   anni  reverentia  et   honore 

*  Prince  Charles,  though  daily  expected,  did  not 
actually  take  part  in  the  campaign,  but  it  is  meant  that, 
had  he  possessed  Edward's  capacities,  and  attained 
Edward's  age,  his  presence  would  probably  have 
turned  the  scale. 

■j"  There  is  also  a  singular  resemblance  between 
some  of  the  antecedent  circumstances.  Mr.  Blaauw 
(Barons'  War,  p.  145),  and  Pauli  (Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  1876,  p.  148),  have  pointed  out  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  characteristics  of  the  rival  parties  at 
Lewes  and  in  the  Civil  Wars,  but  it  may  be  added 
that  the  decisive  fight  at  Lewes  was  lost  by  the 
impetuosity  of  Prince  Edward,  precisely  as  was  the 
decisive  fight  of  Naseby  by  the  impetuosity  of  Prince 
Rupert. 


famulatum.  Cum  per  plura  experimenta  liqueat, 
quod  quidam  nobis  assistentes  multa  de  nobis  mendacia 
vestrae  dominationi  suggesserunt,  mala  quantum 
possunt  vero  solum  nobis  sed  etiam  vobis  et  toti  regno 
vestro  intentantes ;  noverif  excellentia  nostra  quod 
salutem  et  securitatem  corporis  vestri  totis  viribus  cum 
fidelitate  vobis  debita  volumus  observare  inimicos 
nostros  non  solum  sed  vestros  et  totius  regni  vestri 
juxta  posse  gravare  proferrentes,  aliud  super  prsedictis, 
si  placet,  non  credatis ;  nos  enim  [et]  nostri  fideles 
semper  inveniemur. — Chron.  Risk.,  fol.  103,  r°.  b.     ^v-% 

I  invite  a  close  comparison  between  this 
letter  of  the  Barons,  sent  to  Henry  at  Lewes 
to  avert  hostilities,  and  that  of  Fairfax,  sent 
to  Rupert  at  Bristol,  in  the  very  same  spirit 
and  with  the  same  object. 

Sir, — The  crown  of  England  is,  and  will  be,  where 
it  ought  to  be  ;  we  fight  to  maintain  it  there.  But 
the  king,  misled  by  evil  councillors,  or  through  a 
seduced  heart,  has  left  his  parliament,  under  God 
the  best  assurance  of  his  crown  and  family.  The 
maintaining  of  this  schism  is  the  ground  of  this  un- 
happy war  \iniserabilis  conjlictus]  on  your  part ;  and 
what  sad  effects  it  hath  produced  in  the  three  king- 
doms is  visible  to  all  men.  To  maintain  the  right  of 
the  crown  and  kingdom  [vestros  et  totius  regni  vestri] 
jointly,  a  principal  part  whereof  is,  that  the  king  in 
supreme  acts  is  not  to  be  advised  by  men  of  whom 
the  law  takes  no  notice  .  .  .  hath  been  the  constant 
and  faithful  endeavour  of  the  parliament :  and  to 
bring  these  wicked  instruments  to  justice  that  have 
misled  him  is  a  principal  ground  of  our  fighting  .  .  . 
whose  constant- grief  hath  been,  (that)  their  desires  to 
serve  your  family  have  been  ever  hindered  or  made 
fruitless  by  that  same  party  about  His  Majesty,  whose 
counsel  you  act,  and  whose  interest  you  pursue  in 
this  unnatural  war  *  [detestabile  bellutri\. 

The  Barons'  theory  of  the  Battle  of  Lewes 
was  that  the  King  had  rejected  their  moderate 
terms  at  the  instigation  of  his  evil  coun- 
sellors.t  headed  by  Richard,  King  of  the 
Romans.  These,  therefore,  were  responsible 
for  the  conflict.  This  leads  us  insensibly  to 
a  distinct  point,  namely,  that,  a  civil  war 
being  always  peculiarly  odious,  there  are 
strenuous  efforts  on  each  side  to  hold  the 
other  responsible  for  its  miseries.  This  is  a 
maxim  of  universal  application,  but  its  in- 
fluence was  strongly  accentuated  in  the 
events  of  1648,  and  in  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  the  king.  That  its  power  was  felt 
in  the  Barons'  war  is  evident  in  every  critical 
document.  Henry,  in  his  reply  to  the 
Barons'    overtures,     denounces     them     for 

*  Sprigge's  Anglia  Rediviva, 

•f  "  Rex  minus  sano  fretus  consilio." — T.  Wykes. 
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raising  war  in  the  kingdom,*  and  when  he 
is  in  turn,  by  a  strange  irony,  reduced  to  be 
the  mouthpiece  of  Simon,  he  is  made  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  that  Mise 
of  Lewes  which  had  sealed  his  fate,  f  and 
his  deep  regret  at  every  attempt  to  disturb 
the  peace  established  under  Simon's  rule. 
Indeed,  when  he  at  last  assails  Prince 
Edward,  and  calls  on  his  subjects  to  resist 
him,  it  is  for — 

Novas  in  Regno  nostra  guerras  suscitando,  de  quo 
non  mediocriter  sumus  commoti  et  irati.+ 

Those  who  have  followed  me  thus  far  will 
perceive  that  the  meaning  of  " detestabile" 
can  no  longer  be  in  doubt.  Rishanger  pre- 
pares us  for  that  meaning  when  he  bewails 
that— 

Perurgente  cruentissima  dissensione  inter  eundem 
regem  et  barones  suos  .  .  .  formidolosse  tribulationis 
incommodo  prsecipue  laborabat  terra  Anglicana 
(fo.  97,  r°.  b). 

He  places  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  doubt 
when  he  heads  his  narrative  of  the  Battle 
of  Lewes  "  De  miserabili  conflidu  apud 
Lewes,"  and  when  he,  further,  gives  vent  to 
the  famous  rhapsody  : — 

O  miserabile  spectaculum  !  dum  filius  in  patrem, 
pater  in  filium,  affinis  autem  in  affinem,  concivis  in 
concivem,  ensibus  hinc  inde  terribiliter  fulminantibus, 
et  occisorum  cruore  inebriatis,  nititur  insurgere,  etc., 
etc. — Chron.  Rish.,  fo.  105,  r°.  b. 

For  this  "cruentissima  dissensio,"  this 
"  miserabilis  confiictus,"  this  "  detestabile 
bellum,"  they  are  all  one  and  the  same 
thing — they  are  all  the  equivalents  of  that 
"  unnatural  war  "  which  Fairfax  denounced 
beneath  the  walls  of  Bristol,  laying  the 
guilt  of  it  to  the  charge  of  the  "  evil  con- 
sellors"  of  the  King.  So  Simon,  in  this 
document,  compels  his  puppet  to  admit  the 
responsibility  of  the  Royalists  for  the  carnage 
on  the  field  of  Lewes,  and  to  express  his 
"  detestation"  of  the  evil  counsels  which  had 
induced  him  to  inflict  this  calamity  on  the 

*  "  Cum  per  guerram  et  turbationem  in  nostra 
regno  generalem,  per  vos  jam  subortas,  necnon  et 
incendia  et  alia  dampna  enormia,  appareat  manifeste 
quod  fidelitatem  vestram  nobis  debitam  non  obser- 
vastis." — Chron.  Rish.,  fo.  103,  r°.  b. 

•j"  "  Cum  jam,  sedata  "turbatione  nuper  habita  in 
regno  nestro,  pax  inter  nos  et  barones  nostros,  divind 
co-operante  gratid,  ordinata  sit  et  formata. — Henry 
III.  to  John  Balliol  (claus.  48,  Hen.  III.  m.  5  dors.), 

X  Pat.  49  H.  III.,  m.  54. 
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ealm.     Such   is   the   true   solution   of  this 
instructive  historical  enigma. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  let  us  glance 
at  a  point  which  further  illustrates  the 
"  elaborate  sham  "  and  the  "  evil  counsel- 
lors" device.  If  we  turn  to  the  Royal 
proclamations,  issued  by  Simon  ("  captivo 
rege  ")*  between  the  escape  of  Edward  and 
the  fight  at  Evesham,  we  find  (though  this 
important  fact  has,  I  think,  been  somewhat 
overlooked)  a  desperate  effort  to  divert 
attention  from  the  Prince  himself  to  his 
followers,  and  so  to  pervert  the  issue  at 
stake.  Thus  in  the  proclamation,  "  De 
arestando  marchiones"  (7  th  June),  Gloucester 
is  held  up  as  the  offender,  and  Edward  as  a 
tool  in  his  hands, — 

Ac  idem  comes  Gloucestrise  ....  Edvardum  filium 
nostrum  ....  ad  suam  et  eorundem  rebellium  nos- 
trorum  partem  jam  attraxerit.f 
So  too  in  the  summons  to  excommunicate, 
on  the  following  day, — 

Prseter  hsec  vero  ....  idem  comes  et  alii  rebelles 
nostri  prsedicti  ....  Edvardum  filium  nostrum  .... 
ad  partem  suam  proditorio  extraxerunt.  Quem  proh 
dolor !  ad  credendum  levem  et  ad  circumveniendum 
facilem  invenerunt.J 

It  is  not  till  the  Monmouth  proclamation 
of  the  28th  June  that,  all  further  pretence 
being  then  in  vain,  Simon  at  length  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  while  still  calling,  in  the  King's 
name,  all  loyal  subjects  to  his  standard, 
confessed  that  he  was  fighting 
"  Edvardum  filium  Regis  et  omnes  sibi  adhserentes."  § 

Lastly  I  would  examine  the  title  of  "Justi- 
ciar "  which  Simon  de  Montfort  appends  to 
his  signature  at  the  foot  of  these  Royal 
proclamations.  It  was  fully  discussed  by  the 
late  Professor  Shirley,  who,  from  his  special 
knowledge  of  this  eventful  period,  must  be 
deemed  an  eminent  authority.  He  says  of 
the  Parliament  which  met  20th  January, 
1265:— 
They  appear  to  have  appointed  Simon  de  Montfort 

*  Such  is  the  marginal  annotation  on  the  Patent 
Roll.  The  King  himself  testifies,  in  a  document 
dated  at  Worcester  on  the  7th  August,  that  "  tempore 
ipsius  custodies,  contra  voluntatem  nostram,  praefatus 
comes  literas  sigillo  nostro.  (quo  non  nos  sed  comes 
ipse  pro  suo  utebatur  arbitrio)  formari  voluit." — 
Pat.  49  H.  III.,  m.  11. 

t  Pat.  49  Hen.  III.,  m.  14  dors. 

+  Pat.  49  Hen.  III.,  m.  54. 

§  Pat.  49  Hen.  III.,  m.  45. 
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to  the  office  of  Justiciar  of  England,  and  to  have  thus 
made  him  in  rank  what  he  had  before  been  in  power, 
the  first  subject  in  the  realm.  It  is  a  curious  matter 
for  speculation  whether  the  early  acquaintance  with 
the  institutions  of  Aragon  which  Montfort,  through 
his  father,  must  almost  certainly  have  possessed, 
suggested  to  his  mind  the  model  on  which  he  pro- 
posed to  popularise  the  institutions  of  England.  In 
Aragon  the  towns  had  early  obtained  an  important 
place  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  in  Aragon 
also  the  justiciar  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  subjects, 
and  less  an  officer  of  the  Crown  than  a  servant  of  the 
nation  at  large,  controlling  with  an  almost  tribunician 
power  the  proceedings  of  the  king  himself. 

Montfort,  at  all  events,  had  now  gone  bo  far,  he 
had  exercised  such  extraordinary  powers,  he  had  done 
so  many  things  which  could  never  really  be  pardoned, 
that  perhaps  his  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  the 
possession  of  some  such  office  as  this.* 

But,  unfortunately,  the  whole  of  this  bril- 
liant hypothesis  is  voided  by  the  simple  fact 
that  we  have  a  document  tested  by  Simon 
de  Montfort  "  Comitem  Leicestriae  Justi- 
ciarum,"  three  days  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.^  Moreover,  Professor  Shirley 
necessarily  assumed  that  Simon  replaced,  as 
Justiciary,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  of  whom  he 
speaks  as  "late  Justiciar"  (p.  56).  But 
Hugh,  who  had  been  summoned,  14th  De- 
cember, 1264,  as  "  Hugo  le  Despenc'  Justic' 
Anglige,"  +  had  the  proclamation  prohibiting 
the  Tournament  addressed  to  him,  16th  Feb- 
ruary, 1265,  as  "Hugo  le  Dispenser  Justic' 
Anglise,"§  assisted  Simon,  in  that  capacity,  in 
its  suppression,||  was  so  designated  in  a 
patent  at  the  beginning  of  May,5f  tested,  as 
such,  a  document,  at  Hereford,  on  the  19th 
June,**  and  fell  at  Evesham  (4th  August)  as 
"  Hugo  le  Dispenser  Justitiarius  Anglise. " 

"  Sir  Hue  le  fer,  by  Despenser 
Tres  noble  justice."  ff 

Clearly  then,  Simon's  action  did  not  deprive 
him  of  his  office* 

*  Simon  de  Montfort,  Quart.  Rev.  (1866),  vol.  cxix., 

P-  55- 

f  17  Jan.,  1265  (Fcedera,  i.  805).  Indeed,  he 
would  seem  to  have  tested  a  safe-conduct  as  Justiciar 
some  days  previously  (Pat.  49  Hen.  III.,  n.  106). 

t  Lords'  Reports  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  iii.  34. 

§  Fcedera,  i.  806  (Pat.  49  Hen.  III.,  n.  101). 

||  "Associate  sibi  H.  Dispensatore — torneamentum 
impedivit  "  (Chron.  Risk.,  fo.  113). 

\  Madox's  Exchequer,  i.  71. 

**  Pat.  49  Hen.  III.,  m.  13.  This  important 
evidence,  having  never  been  printed,  would  seem 
to  have  escaped  notice. 

ft  Political  Song  in  Cottonian  MSS. 


Turning  now  to  Pauli,  we  find  that  the 
version  given  by  him  is  as  follows  : — 

During  this  Parliament  the  power  he  had  grounded 
upon  wisdom  and  energy  reached  its  climax.  As  if 
seeking  for  a  designation  which  should  in  some 
measure  justify  it,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Count 
Justiciary,*  in  addition  to  his  hereditary  dignity  of 
Seneschal  of  England,!  although  Hugh  Despenser 
continued  to  hold  the  post  of  Great  Justiciary.  Is  it 
possible  that,  after  the  impulse  of  a  great  popular 
movement  had  made  him  the  foremost  man  in  the 
nation,  the  model  of  Aragon  presented  itself  to  him, 
where  a  guardian  of  national  privileges,  bearing  a 
similar  name  and  holding  like  authority,  always  con- 
fronted the  king,  and  permanently  limited  his  power  ?J 

A  more  unfortunate  suggestion  than  this 
"  Count  Justiciary  "  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  even  "  Earl 
Justiciary "  would  have  been  an  equally 
impossible  style.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
"  Comes  Justitiarius  "  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  passage  to  which  Pauli  refers  us,  nor, 
indeed,  anywhere  else  ;  while  the  "  docu- 
ment of  January  7th"  is  merely  that  of 
January  17th  (ten  days  later),  which  is  given, 
as  above,  in  the  Fcedera  (i.  805).  Conse- 
quently the  striking  hypothesis  that  De 
Montfort  was  evolving  a  new  and  supreme 
dignity  on  the  Aragonese  model  is  inad- 
missible^ 


*  Pauli's  authority  for  this  is  "  Comes  Justiciarius, 
first  in  a  document  of  January  7th  ;  Foss,  fudges  of 
England,  ii.,  155." 

f  Pauli's  authority  for  this  is  "  Comes  Leicestria? 
et  senescallus  Anglise,  for  the  first  time  again 
May  20th." 

%  Simon  de  Montfort  (1876),  p.  180. 

§  The  comparison  with  the  fusticia  of  Aragon  is 
naturally  very  tempting,  and  is  admittedly  strength- 
ened by  the  representation  of  the  towns,  and  also, 
perhaps,  by  the  parallel  between  the  right  of  armed 
resistance,  said  to  have  been  claimed  by  the  ricos 
hombres,  and  the  provision  to  that  effect  in  the 
Confirmatio  Cartarum  of  1265  ("  liceat  omnibus  de 
regno  nostra  contra  nos  insurgere  ").  Yet,  admitting 
all  this,  the  comparison  is  misleading,  as  is  admirably 
explained  by  Pauli  himself  in  the  Epilogue  appended 
to  this  edition.  Indeed,  in  this  excellent  re'sutne  he 
takes  a  sounder  view  than  in  the  text,  and  admits  that 
De  Montfort's  Justiciarship,  as  I  think  is  beyond 
question,  is  noways  traceable  to  the  influence  of 
Aragon. 

N.B.— This  paper  was  written  before  the  appearance 
in  these  pages  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Webster's  very 
valuable  essay  (vii.  236,  viii.  66),  which  has  thrown  so 
welcome  a  flood  of  light  on  the  influence  of  Southern 
Institutions  on  Simon  de  Montfort's  policy. 
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Mr.  Prothero's  version  is  as  follows  : — 

A  far  less  justifiable  proceeding  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  himself  us  Justiciar.  (There  is  some  doubt 
about  this.  Foss  does  not  give  the  earl's  name  as 
Justiciar,  but  the  evidence  from  writs,  signed  by  him 
as  Justiciar,  seems  too  strong  to  reject.)  The  object 
of  this  act  is  hard  to  discover,  especially  as  Hugh 
Despenser  was  at  hand  to  undertake  the  duties  he 
had  already  twice  before  discharged.  Such  an  accu- 
mulation of  power  was  most  unwise  ;  it  was  a  needless 
challenge  to  the  opposition.  Acts  of  this  kind  form 
fie  heaviest  indictment  against  the  earl  ;  they  were 
an  imitation  of  the  worst  faults  of  his  enemies,  and 
laid  him  open  to  the  charge  that  he  was  aiming  at  a 
tyranny.  * 

He  also  says,  of  the  writ  prohibiting  the 
tournament  (16th  February), 

The  earl  tested  the  writ  as  Justiciar,  in  which 
character  he  first  appears  on  17th  January,  1264  (sic). 

But  this  is  an  error.  The  writ  was  tested, 
not  by  Leicester,  but  by  Despenser,  as 
Justiciary.  "  1264"  is,  of  course,  a  misprint 
for  1265.  Moreover,  I  question  Mr.  Prothero's 
assertion  that  "  Hugh  Despenser  was  at  hand 
to  undertake  the  duties."  It  will,  I  think, 
be  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  Hugh's 
name  does  not  occur  in  any  document  in 
which  Simon  styles  himself  Justiciary.  We 
may  indeed  have  in  this  fact  a  hint  that, 
with  his  characteristic  love  of  constitutional 
forms,  Simon,  in  order  to  give  his  writs  every 
appearance  of  legality,  assumed  the  style 
of  Justiciary  pro  hac  vice,  whenever  Hugh 
Despenser  was  not  at  hand. 

We  have  still,  however,  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  this  ostensibly  double  Justiciarship. 
The  co-existence  of  two  Justiciars,  Basset  and 
Despenser,  in  1261,  is  quite  different,  for, 
like  a  pope  and  anti-pope,  the  two  rivals  each 
claimed  to  be  the  true  Justiciar — one  on  behalf 
of  the  King,  the  other  of  the  Barons.  It  is 
true  that  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  seem  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  two — "  Deri- 
chef  ke  justice  seit  mis  un  u  deus  " — but  this 
alternative  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acted 
on.  Mr.  Prothero  rightly  states  (Simon  de 
Montfort,  p.  200)  that 

Two  justices  had  held  office  together  before — e.g., 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  R.  de  Lucy,  under  Henry  II. 

But  there  would  seem  to  be  a  better  parallel 
to  our  problem  in  William  Marshal  testing 
a  writ,  14  Nov.,  12 16,  as  Justitiarius  Anglice 

*  Simon  de  Montfort  (1877),  p.  322. 


(Rot.  Claus.  i.  293),  when  the  true  Justiciar 
was  Hubert  de  Burgh.  Foss  (Judges  of 
England,  1848,  ii.  154-5)  has  the  best  data 
on  Simon's  Justiciarship.  He  admits  it  to 
be  "  not  likely "  that  he  really  ousted  Le 
Despenser,  and  recognises  that  his  tenure  of 
the  office  "could  have  been  merely  nominal." 
It  might  indeed,  I  think,  be  suggested  that 
u  Justiciar  "  was  used  by  Simon  as  a  synonym 
of  "Seneschal,"  the  two  terms  having  clearly 
been  convertible,  at  least  in  Normandy,  in 
the  previous  century.  He  certainly  tests  as 
"Justiciar"  a  document  in  which  he  is 
described  as  "Seneschal,"  nor  did  he  ever, 
as  Pauli  implies,  use  the  two  titles  in  com- 
bination. Yet  they  must,  unquestionably,  by 
this  time,  have  been  too  widely  differentiated 
for  such  an  interchange  to  be  possible.  It 
would  seem  that  the  only  other  alternative  is 
to  hold  that  this  once  mighty  office  had 
dwindled,  in  these  its  last  days,  to  the  magni 
no  minis  umbra,  and  that  its  tenure,  instead  of 
being,  as  asserted,  of  such  vital  importance 
to  Simon,  was,  in  truth,  hardly  worth  con- 
testing. This  view  has  the  sanction  of  Pro- 
fessor Stubbs  himself,  who  tells  us  that 

the  office  of  great  justiciar,  after  the  fall  of  Hubert 
de  Burgh  (1232),  lost  its  importance,  and  maybe  said 
to  have  become  practically  extinct. 

He  gives  us,  in  his  Select  Charters  (p.  307), 
as  the  last  holders  of  the  office,  "  Hugh  le 
Despenser,  1260;  Philip  Basset,  1261." 
Hugh,  as  is  well  known,  was  elected  by  the 
barons  in  Parliament,  and  held  office,  I  take 
it,  till  his  death,  though,  in  the  royalist 
re-action  of  1261,  his  father-in-law,  Philip 
Basset,  was  made  Justiciar  ex  parte  Regis. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  clearly,  as  we  have  seen, 
Justiciary  throughout  the  period  in  which 
these  signatures  of  Simon  are  to  be  found, 
and  it  is  possible,  as  I  have  suggested,  that, 
when  he  was  not  at  hand,  Simon  may,  for 
the  nonce,  have  adopted  his  title,  in  order 
that  his  own  "  Royal  proclamations  "  might 
have  every  semblance  of  legality.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  earl's  intention,  he 
can  never,  I  think,  have  wished  to  supplant 
the  brave  and  fearless  follower,  who  fought 
and  fell  on  the  field  of  Evesham,  the  last  of 
the  Justiciaries  of  England. 


Const.  Hist.,  ii.  267. 
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a  Otstt  to  America  in  1774. 


HE  following  letter,  written  by  a 
merchant  of  Birmingham  staying  in 
America,  a  century  ago,  to  his  uncle, 
the  Rev.  Job  Orton  (a  well-known 
divine  at  Shrewsbury),  will  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  those  who  know  the  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  of  the  present,  while  it  carries  us 
right  into  the  time  of  great  national  and  his- 
toric importance  to  both  England  and  America. 
Nothing  can  illustrate  more  strikingly  the 
contrast,  and  the  strides  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  so  short  a  time,  than  an 
unconscious  narrative  like  this,  which,  though 
truly  English,  is  written  by  a  not  unfriendly 
hand.  The  great  Boston  "  tea-party,"  herein 
referred  to,  took  place  on  16th  December, 
1773  ;  the  port  of  Boston  was  closed  in  April 
1774;  Congress  for  the  States  first  met  in  Sep- 
tember 1774  in  Philadelphia,  only  a  few  days 
before  the  date  of  this  letter.  Boston  was 
evacuated  by  the  British  army  in  March  1776, 
while  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the 
British  did  not  take  place  till  the  24th  Novem- 
ber, 1783,  a  centenary  which  is  being  recalled 
in  America  this  year  (see  Harper's  Magazine 
for  November).  The  letter  is  in  possession  of 
my  relative,  a  descendant  of  the  writer,  by 
whose  permission  it  is  now  printed. 

L.  Toulmin  Smith. 

New  York,  Sept.  ith,  1774. 

Dear  and  Honoured  Sir, — 

About  two  months  ago  I  wrote  to 
you  from  this  place,  since  which  I  have  not 
received  any  letter  from  you ;  by  the  accounts 
I  have  had  from  home  I  was  informed  you 
had  been  but  poorly,  which  I  hope  I  need 
not  tell  you  gave  me  much  concern,  but  I 
trust  before  you  receive  this,  through  the 
mercy  of  that  great  Being,  of  whose  kind 
providence  I  have  constant  instances  in  having 
a  competent  share  of  health  continu'd  to  me, 
and  in  being  preserved  from  numberless 
accidents  in  travelling  in  this  (to  me)  new 
world,  that  you  are  as  much  recovered  as,  in 
the  shattered  state  your  nerves  have  been  in 
this  long  time  past,  can  be  expected. 

I  set  out  from  New  York  about  the  1 2th  of 


June,  in  a  very  good  stage-coach  which  goes 
constantly  twice  a  week  to  Philadelphia  in  two 
days;  the  distance  is  about  ninety  miles;  you 
pass  through  three  or  four  pretty  good  towns 
which  lye  on  the  road ;  the  country  all  the 
way  is  cleared  and  better  cultivated  than  I 
expected,  particularly  the  Jerseys ;  but  I  have 
not  as  yet  seen  any  land  which  appears  to 
me  (exempt  from  the  cultivation)  to  be  so  good 
as  our  land  in  England ;  but  I  am  told  farther 
up  the  country  that  the  land  is  much  richer 
and  thicker  settled  than  any  I  have  yet  passed 
through.  Prince  Town  is  about  the  halfway; 
the  Colledge  makes  a  very  respectable  appear- 
ance, and  is,  I  am  told,  in  a  very  flourishing 
state,  but  being  in  a  stage  coach  I  had  not 
time  to  stop.  I  shall  be  going  that  way  again, 
and  then  will  take  an  opportunity  of  going 
over  it.  Philadelphia  is  certainly  the  finest 
city  upon  the  continent;  the  regularity  observed 
in  its  streets  and  buildings  have  made  it  famous 
all  over  the  world :  there  are,  I  believe,  some 
finer  houses  in  New  York  than  Philadelphia, 
but  upon  the  whole  the  latter  is  certainly 
better  built,  though  I  cannot  say  it  quite 
answered  my  expectations,  for  the  sameness 
of  the  streets,  owing  to  their  regularity,  is  in 
some  degree  disagreeable,  and  the  pent-houses 
they  have  over  their  doors  and  lower  windows 

have  an  unpleasing  appearance.  As  Mr.  R , 

my  principal  friend  there,  is  a  Quaker,  I  was 
introduced  chiefly  amongst  them,  and  a  most 
respectable  people  in  fortune  and  character 
they  undoubtedly  are  ;  their  politics  too  I 
think  are  cooler  than  many  others,  so  that  I 
hope  they  will  be  able  by  their  moderation  to 
be  a  powerfull  ballance  against  the  fiery 
spirits  which  blaze  in  every  part  of  America. 
I  take  it  the  chief  power  of  the  city  is  in  their 
hands,  and  by  the  goodness  of  their  public 
buildings,  the  regularity  observed  in  their 
streets  and  markets,  in  short  from  the  whole 
police  of  their  city,  which  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  town  on  the  continent,  they 
prove  themselves  well  worthy  the  power  they 
are  possessed  of.  There  are  great  numbers 
of  places  of  worship ;  their  churches  are  hand- 
some, and  supplied  by  those  whom  they  call 
orators,  but  they  aimed  too  much  at  it  to 
appear  to  me  in  that  character.  The  Pres- 
byterian Meeting  House  I  was  at  was  but  an 
indifferent  building,  and  I  cannot  say  I 
admired   their  minister ;  he  preached  warm 
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politics,  that  was  enough  to  disgust  me  ;  I  do 
not  remember  much  of  his  subjects,  but  I  am 
very  certain  he  did  not  say  one  word  to 
exort  them  to  turn  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares. 

The  increase  of  this  city  considering  the 
time  it  has  been  built  is  astonishing,  and  they 
proceed  in  erecting  new  houses  faster  than 
ever.  The  great  number  of  industrious,  sober 
Germans  who  have  settled  chiefly  in  Pensil- 
vania  have  been  of  vast  service  to  that  province 
and  its  capital.  The  mild  and  honest  manner 
in  which  this  part  of  the  continent  was  first 
settled  gives  me  a  higher  opinion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants than  of  those  of  many  other  parts,  and 
that  they  deserve  the  success  they  have  been 
crowned  with.  The  practise  of  Physick  in 
many  places  of  America,  by  what  I  can  learn, 
is  by  no  means  in  a  despicable  situation,  par- 
ticularly in  Philadelphia,  where  there  are 
lectures  given  by  the  physicians  who  practise 
in  the  city  which  would  not  disgrace  Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr.  R (who  remembers  and  spoke  of 

you  in  very  respectable  terms)  was  very 
obliging  to  me,  as  were  all  his  family ;  his 
father  is  a  very  sensible,  agreable  old  gentle- 
man. I  believe  he  has  acquired  a  very  con- 
siderable property,  and  lives  very  handsomely, 
either  in  town,  or  at  his  country  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  one  of  the  best  I  have 
seen  in  America.  My  business  at  Philadelphia 
went  on  very  disagreeably  and  slowly,  which 
kept  me  there  more  than  a  month,  and  I  was 
detained  more  than  a  week  afterwards  by  my 
friend  T -  R ,  who  came  from  Mary- 
land on  purpose  to  see  me.  Though  his 
disposition  and  mine  are,  I  believe,  very  dif- 
ferent, yet  he  is  a  young  man  for  whom  I  had 
always  a  great  respect;  judge  then,  sir,  whether 
I  was  not  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  an  old  friend 
and  townsman  so  far  from  home.  He  married, 
about   three  month   before,  a  Quaker  lady, 

whose  father  lived   near  Mr.  R 's  Iron 

Works  ;  he  seems  much  pleased  with  her,  and 
I  heartily  wish  him  happiness  ;  it  shall  not  be 
for  want  of  my  persuasion  that  he  does  not 
return  to  England,  for  after  all  their  boasting 
about  America  I  should  not  like  either  to 
live  myself  or  leave  my  posterity  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic. 

I  returned  to  New  York  about  the  middle 
of  July,  and  after  staying  there  about  a  fort- 


night, I  went  on  board  a  sloop  the  *  of 
August  bound  for  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island, 
on  my  way  to  Boston.  The  distance  is  about 
200  miles,  and  the  voyage,  which  lies  up  the 
sound  between  Long  Island  and  the  con- 
tinent, is  often  performed  [in]  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  hours'  time.  We  had  a  tedious 
passage,  and  did  not  land  till  the  fourth 
day  in  the  evening.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  on  this  island,  it  is  said,  is  more  like 
England  than  any  other  part  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  as,  likewise,  the  climate  is  really  very 
pleasant  and  tolerably  cool.  Newport  is  not 
a  very  small  town,  but  it  is  ill-built,  and  the 
people  are  not  remarkable  either  for  their 
honesty  or  riches.  There  is  one  very  long  strait 
street  in  it,  which,  were  it  broader  and  had 
better  houses  in  it,  would  make  a  very  hand- 
some appearance.  I  spent  one  day  there  in 
driving  about  the  island,  and  the  day  after 
went  on  board  another  sloop,  which  took  us 
in  about  five  hours  to  Providence,  thirty 
miles  distance.  This,  too,  is  a  pretty  good 
town,  and  now  the  Boston  port  is  shut  up  is 
likely  to  thrive.  Five  of  us  hired  a  coach  the 
day  after  to  take  us  to  Boston,  forty-five  miles 
distance,  where,  after  going  through  very  in- 
different roads,  we  arrived  the  same  evening. 
This  always  has  been,  and  is  particularly 
now,  a  very  famous  place.  Close  to  the 
town  on  a  common  are  encamped  four  regi- 
ments and  the  train  of  artillery;  on  Fort 
Hill,  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  lie  the 
regiment  of  Welsh  Fusileers,  which  is  just 
arrived  from  New  York  ;  at  Castle  William, 
three  miles  distance,  and  which  commands 
the  harbour,  another  regiment  is  encamped  ; 
and  at  Salem,  the  nearest  port  open,  near 
which  the  General  lives,  who  has  two  com- 
panies before  his  house  and  its  environs, 
another  sett  of  these  red-coated  gentry  wait 
their  commander's  orders.  Directly  opposite, 
and  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance  from 
the  town,  the  Admiral,  in  a  large  fifty-gun 
ship,  points  [h]is  formidable  pieces  in  the 
face  of"  these  tea-destroying  heroes ;  another 
man-of-war,  with  two  or  three  frigates  and 
their  attendants  of  schooners,  cutters,  etc., 
together  with  twelve  or  fifteen  transports,  all 

*  The  date  is  left  blank  in  the  original,  but  a 
reference  to  the  end  of  the  letter,  and  to  the  date  of 
it,  7th  September,  shows  that  this  must  have  been 
about  7  th  August. 
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properly  stationed,  cordially  and  most  effec- 
tually join  in  blocking  us  this  once  flourishing 
port.  There  is  no  kind  of  disturbance  there 
at  present;  as  I  made  two  or  three  excursions 
into  the  country  whilst  I  was  there,  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  the 
inhabitants ;  indeed,  in  the  company  I  hap- 
pened to  fall  into,  I  heard  as  respectable 
mention  of  Great  Brittain  and  her  govern- 
ment as  in  any  other  part  of  America.  It  is 
certain  many  of  the  disturbances  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  mob,  instigated  by  mis- 
guided and  interested  persons. 

They  have  several  good  meeting-houses 
in  Boston,  one  lately  built  very  elegant ; 
indeed  their  places  of  worship  in  general  in 
America  are  much  better  than  I  expected — 
I  had  almost  said  too  good.  I  wonder  they 
have,  any  of  them,  the  assurance  to  come 
and  beg  money  in  England.  The  Colledge 
at  Cambridge,  particularly  the  Library,  is 
very  handsome.  They  have  one  at  Provi- 
dence and  others  in  the  country,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  in  the  principal  cities ;  and 
I  have  not  seen  one  but  what  makes  as 
good  or  better  figure  than  that  at  Warrington. 

What  shall  I  say  as  to  politics  ?  Though 
hitherto  you  know,  sir,  I  was  always  an 
anti-ministerial  man ;  yet,  whether  it  is  the 
spirit  of  English  contradiction,  or  my  dislike 
to  hear  the  mother-country  spoke  of  in  the 
cavalier  manner  I  frequently  do,  I  sometimes 
think  that  the  ministry  (though  I  am  far  from 
approving  all  their  measures)  are  in  many 
respects  right,  and  that  the  American  griev- 
ances are  some  of  them  ideal.  In  short,  in 
the  cities  they  are  become  so  rich,  viz.,  in 
comparison  of  their  original,  and  self-suffi- 
cient, and  in  the  country  so  licentious,  that 
some  alterations  were  absolutely  necessary  ; 
and  whether  it  was  my  Lord  North,  or  any 
other  minister  who  began  it,  I  should  imagine 
that  the  present  plan  of  government  between 
Great  Brittain  and  her  colonies  could  not  long 
have  subsisted  in  its  present  state,  and  that 
some  alterations  were  absolutely  necessary. 
Out  of  disorder  sometimes  proceeds  order, 
and  though  appearances  are  at  present  very 
unfavourable,  I  heartily  wish  some  measures, 
agreable  and  easy  to  both  parties,  may  be 
adopted,  which  may  render  the  union  more 
firm  and  lasting.  But  to  foresee  how  it  can 
be  settled  requires  more  sagacity  than  I  can 


boast  of.  For  though  there  are  many  friends 
to  Government,  and  still  more  cool  men  who 
wish  a  peaceful  re-union,  yet  these  latter 
object  to  many  measures  of  Great  Brittain  ; 
and  then  as  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  who  are 
I  believe  the  most  numerous,  they  are  so 
hot  that  they  will  be  held  in  no  bounds,  hear 
no  reasons,  nor  speak  with  any  decency, — 
in  short,  they  are  mad. 

As  a  New-meeting  Dissenter,  I  cannot  say 
but  my  ideas  on  many  subjects  are  different 
from  the  Presbyterians  here  ;  but  were  some 
of  the  gentlemen  I  have  heard  to  preach  at 
a  certain  meeting-house,  I  think  they  would 
collect  such  an  audience  as  would  make  the 
place  suity  warm  even  in  the  coldest  day  in 
winter. 

I  set  out  from  Boston  last  Friday  sennight 
in  the  morning,  got  to  Providence  that  day, 
and  the  next  was  about  seven  hours  in  going 
by  water  to  Newport,  where  I  was  detained 
by  contrary  winds  till  Wednesday.  We  sailed 
in  the  afternoon,  and  after  a  tedious  passage 
arrived  here  Sunday  morning,  so  that  my  ex- 
pedition took  me  up  just  a  month.  There 
are  several  good  meeting-houses  on  the  road 
between  Providence  and  Boston ;  they  are 
mostly  built  of  wood,  but  both  in  the  outside 
and  inside  they  make  a  much  better  appear- 
ance than  any  of  our  country  meeting-houses. 

Musketoes  and  bugs  are  the  plagues  of  this 
country ;  here  I  am  free  from  the  latter,  but 
in  New  England  they  swarm  beyond  descrip- 
tion. If  the  country  was  half  as  well  settled 
with  men  as  bugs,  they  would  soon  over- 
whelm all  His  Majesty's  troops.  The  first 
settlers  might,  perhaps,  find  them  there ;  if 
not,  I  cannot  but  think  it  was  carrying  their 
fondness  for  liberty  rather  to  an  extreme  not 
to  leave  even  these  household  companions 
in  slavery.  In  the  Town  Hall  there  is  some 
tolerable  pictures  of  their  present  Majesties, 
the  two  former  kings,  and  some  of  their  old 
Governors  and  first  settlers ;  but  the  most 
extraordinary  one  I  saw,  and  the  last  I 
should  have  expected  to  see  there,  was  what 
appeared  to  me  a  tolerable  good  full-length 
portrait  of  Charles  II.  How  he  came  there, 
or  why  he  has  not  long  since  been  tarred 
and  feathered,  I  could  not  learn. 

Before  I  left  Boston,  though  all  was  quiet 
in  the  town,  there  were  accounts  of  some 
disturbances  in  the  country,  such  as  pulling 
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the  judges,  according  to  the  new  form,  off 
their  bench  and  refusing  to  let  them  sit,  firing 
into  the  house  of  one  [of]  the  new-made 
counsellors,  and  going  in  large  mobs  to 
almost  all  of  them,  and  either  driving  them 
into  the  town  for  shelter,  or  forcing  them 
to  declare  they  would  not  serve.  Yesterday 
the  people  were  much  alarmed  here  with  an 
express  which  came  from  Newhaven,  inform- 
ing they  had  just  heard  by  another  express 
from  Boston  that  the  Admiral  from  his  ship 
and  the  artillery  on  shore  had  been  firing  on 
the  town  all  night,  and  that  it  still  continued; 
that  in  consequence  the  people  there  were 
all  arming  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
townsmen.  What  gave  rise  to  this,  was  said, 
was  this  :  General  Gage  had  ordered  detach- 
ments of  soldiers  to  seize  the  powder  in  a 
town  some  distance  from  Boston,  whether 
the  provincial  powder  or  some  secreted  by 
the  people  I  am  not  certain,  which  they 
did  ;  but  being  opposed  by  the  inhabitants 
in  the  carrying  it  away,  they  had  fired,  killed 
six  and  wounded  others,  and  that  this 
brought  on  the  general  uproar.  Many  people 
thought  a  great  part  of  this  account  false, 
and,  as  no  express  has  since  arrived,  it  is 
probable  it  is  so.  It  is  possible  that,  the 
general  having  given  orders  to  seize  the 
powder,  some  skirmish  may  have  arisen 
between  the  inhabitants  and  soldiers,  from 
which  this  oriental  tale  has  been  fabricated. 

Since  writing  the  above  there  is  a  ship 
arrived  which  left  Boston  last  Sunday,  by 
which  we  learn  that  the  whole  is  false,  and 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  any  part  of 
the  story.  On  the  first  account  coming  here 
there  was  an  express  sent  off  for  Philadelphia, 
and  I  suppose  they  would  forward  it  still 
farther  southward  ;  so  that  if  one  may  judge 
by  its  acquisitions  in  the  first  260  miles,  by 
the  time  it  goes  to  South  Carolina  it  will  be 
a  lamentable  tale  indeed  :  it  shows  the  readi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  to  lay  hold  of  every- 
thing which  may  raise  a  disturbance. 

The  whole  continent  have  their  eyes  fixed 
now  on  the  Congress  from  the  different 
counties  and  towns,  which  was  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia  the  first  of  this  month.  Their 
determinations  are  as  yet  quite  uncertain, 
and  I  should  suppose  will  not  be  made 
known  for  some  time.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  a   non-importation,  together  with  peti- 


tions and  remonstrances,  may  be  agreed 
upon,  but  I  cannot  think  they  will  come  into 
a  non-exportation  which  some  talk  of,  as  it 
will  certainly,  according  to  my  judgment, 
affect  themselves  more  than  it  will  either 
Great  Brittain  or  the  West  Indies. 

I  shall  stay  here  about  ten  days  longer ; 
then  I  shall  go  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  shall 
stay  about  a  fortnight,  and  from  thence  set 
out  for  Virginia.     How  long  the  journey  will 

take  me  I  cannot  tell.     T R will 

go  with  me.  I  expect  I  shall  spend  the 
winter  one  part  at  Philadelphia,  the  other  at 
this  place.  I  hope,  sir,  whilst  I  am  forming 
these  schemes,  I  am  not  unmindfull  of  the 
uncertainty  of  all  human  affairs,  and  that  it 
is  under  the  protection  of  a  good  Providence, 
alone  giving  success  to  our  honest  endeavours, 
that  this  or  another  undertaking  can  be  per- 
formed with  safety  or  advantage.  My  time 
will   not   permit   me  to  enlarge   more.      I 

desire  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  H ,  Dr. 

J 's  family,   compliments  to  all  friends, 

and  subscribe  myself  with  much  gratitude 
and  affection, 

Your  obliged  and  dutiful  nephew, 

B S . 


C&e  Masses  of  a  Citp  Cfmrcl). 

By.  T.  W.  Tempany. 

MONG  those  churches  in  the  City 
of  London,  which  up  to  the  present 
time  have  escaped  falling  victims 
to  "  Improvement "  in  its  onward 
march,  there  is  possibly  not  one  richer 
in  memorial  brasses  than  the  church  of 
"  All  Hallows,  Barking."  The  church  itself 
is  known  to  almost  every  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  city,  as  well  from  its 
historical  associations  as  from  the  elevated 
and  prominent  position  it  occupies  at  the 
corner  of  Great  Tower  Street  and  Seething 
Lane.  Though  the  brasses  in  this  church 
did  not  escape  the  hammers  and  chisels  of 
Cromwell's  ever-active  commissioners,  they 
are  nevertheless,  as  a  rule,  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  inscriptions 
can,  in  most  cases,  be  deciphered,  provided 
the  investigator  be  blessed  with  patience  and 
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a  good  pair  of  eyes ;  but  in  one  or  two 
instances  the  destroyers  have  been  only  too 
successful  in  their  work  of  obliteration. 

In  the  south  chancel  aisle  of  this  church 
is  a  brass  dated  1546 ;  it  bears  a  male  and 
female  figure,  and  is  to  the  memory  of 
William  Thynne,  clerk  of  the  green  cloth, 
clerk  of  the  kitchen,  and  afterwards  master 
of  the  household  of  King  Henry  VIII.  This 
William  Thynne  was  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  first  complete  edition  of  Chaucer's 
works.  In  1861  the  brass  was  restored  at 
the  expense  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  Near 
the  last-mentioned  brass  is  one  to  John 
Rusche,  who  died  1498.  The  inscription 
on  it  is  as  follows  : — 

Johannes  Rusche  generosus  qui  obiit  decimo  die 
mensis  maii  MCCCCLXXXXVIII. 

To  the  west  of  Rusche's  brass  is  one  to 
Christopher  Rawson.  On  it  are  engraved 
the  figures  of  a  man  and  two  women  ;  from 
the  mouths  of  the  latter  issue  scrolls  respect- 
ively inscribed  with  "  Salve  nos "  and 
"  Libera  nos."  At  the  feet  of  the  figures 
is  the  following  : — 

Xpher  Rawson  late  Mercer  Lond  :  and  Merch*  of 
the  staple  at  Calais  which  deceased  2nd  day  of  Octr 
MDXVIII  and  Margaret  and  Agnes  his  Wyes, 
which  Agnes  dyed  the  .   .  . 

Here  the  remainder  of  the  inscription  is 
obliterated. 

Let  into  one  of  the  columns  of  the  south 
aisle  is  a  brass  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
William  Armar  and  Elizabeth  his  wife.  At 
the  top  of  the  plate  is  a  coat  of  arms,  and 
beneath  that  is  the  following  quaint  inscrip- 
tion : — 

He  that  liveth  so  in  the  worlde 

That  God  is  pleased  with  all, 

He  nede  not  at  the  judgment  day 

Feare  nothing  at  all. 

Wherefore  in  peace  lie  down  will  me 

And  take  our  rest  and  slepe, 

And  offer  to  God  in  sacrifice 

Our  bodies  and  soules  to  kepe. 

Unto  that  day  that  God  shall  call 

Our  bodies  to  rise  againe, 

Then  we  with  other  shall  come  together 

To  glorify  His  name. 

William  Armar,  Esquire,  sarvant  to  Kynge  Henry 
the  eighth,  Edward  the  Syxte,  quene  Mary  and  queue 
Elizabeth  (one  and  ffyty  yeares)  governor  of  the  pages 
of  honor  and  fre  of  the  City  of  London  and  of  ye 
company  of  ClothworkY,  and  heare  under  lyes 
buried  with  Elizabeth  his  Wyfe.     We  believe  in  the 


blood  of  Christ  only,  to  ryse  agayne  to  ever-lastyng 
lyfe.     Amen.     MCCCCCX. 

Below  this  tablet  is  another,  stating  that — 

This  tablet  was  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Clothworkers  of  London  by  order  of 
the  Court  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  MDCCCXLIII. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nave  there  is  a  fine 
Flemish  brass  to  Andrew  Evyngar  and  Ellen 
his  wife.  It  is  engraved  with  figures  of  a 
man  and  a  boy  and  a  woman  and  five  girls  ; 
from  the  mouths  of  the  two  principal  figures 
issue  scrolls  inscribed  with  the  following 
invocations  : — "  O  Filii  Dei  miserere  mei," 
and  "  O  mater  Dei  memento  mei."  The 
inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  brass  has 
been  very  much  defaced,  the  following  being 
the  only  part  which  is  uninjured  : — "  ...  of 
Andrew  Evyngar  Citizen  and  Salter  and 
Ellyn  his  wife  .  .  ."  The  Puritans,  however, 
were  not  altogether  successful  in  this  case  in 
their  work  of  destruction  ;  for,  by  dint  of  a 
little  trouble,  one  is  still  enabled  to  decipher 
the  whole  inscription,  which  runs  thus  : — 

Of  youre  charitie  praye  for  the  soules  of  Andrew 
Evyngar  Citizen  and  Salter  of  London  and  Ellyn  his 
Wyff  on  whoos  soulys  Jesu  have  m'cy.     Amen. 

The  date  of  this  brass  is  1530. 

To  the  east  of  the  last  is  one  to  Roger 
James,  Citizen  and  Brewer  of  London,  who 
died  in  1 59 1.  It  is  in  good  preservation, 
and  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  a  late  brass. 

In  the  north  chancel  aisle,  near  the  altar 
steps,  is  a  brass,  which  is  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  the  French  style,  to  the  memory  of 
John  Bacon,  Citizen  and  Woolman  of 
London,  and  his  wife.  It  is  engraved  with 
two  figures,  husband  and  wife.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  brass  is  a  heart,  on  which  appears 
the  word  "  Mercy  " ;  it  is  encircled  by  a 
scroll,  proceeding  from  the  mouths  of  the 
figures,  which  bears  the  following  sentences  : 
"Mater  Dei  memento  mei,"  and  "Jesu  Filii 
Dei  miserere  mei."  At  the  feet  of  the 
figures  is  inscribed  the  following  : — 

Hie  jacet  Johes  Bacon  quond'm  Civis  &  Wolman 
London,  qui  obiit  VI  die  mens  Maii  A'D'm  Mill'mo 
CCCCXXXIII  et  Joha  v'x  eius  quor  aiabi  pi'net  et 
Amen. 

Fixed  to  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last-mentioned 
brass,  is  one  to  Philip  Dennys,  who  died 
3rd  September,  1556. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  let  into 
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the  pavement,  is  a  small  brass  plate  to  the 
memory  of  George  Snayth,  steward  to  Arch- 
bishop Laud ;  it  bears  nothing  beyond  the 
inscription,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Geo.    Snayth  Esq.  some 
times  auditor  to  Will  Laud,  late  Arch  B".  of  Cant, 
wch  George  was  borne  in  Durham  the  23rd  of  August 
1602,  and  dyed  the  17th  of  January  1651. 
Mors  mihi  Lucrum. 

There  are  two  brasses  affixed  to  the  back 
of  an  altar  tomb  which  stands  in  the  north 
aisle ;  one  represents  a  man  and  five  sons, 
and  the  other  a  woman  and  seven  daughters; 
from  the  mouths  of  each  of  the  first  figures 
rise  scrolls,  on  which  originally  were  invoca- 
tions, but  of  these  only  a  few  letters  now 
remain.  Neither  name  nor  date  is  visible, 
but  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  tomb,  towards 
the  left  hand,  is  a  shield  of  arms,  by  means 
of  which  the  tomb  has  been  identified  as  that 
of  John  Croke,  an  alderman  of  London,  and 
one  of  the  custos  of  the  fraternity  founded  in 
connection  with  the  Church  by  John  of  Wor- 
cester, cousin  to  Edward  IV.  In  the  opposite 
aisle  is  an  altar  tomb  similar  to  the  last,  but 
smaller  and  not  so  handsome.  Against  the 
back  wall  of  this  tomb  is  a  small  gilt  plate,  on 
which  is  painted  a  representation  of  the  re- 
surrection. Our  Lord,  who  is  surrounded  by 
Roman  soldiers,  is  shown  stepping  forth  from 
the  sepulchre,  bearing  in  His  hand  the  Banner 
of  the  Cross. 

Though  the  Church  of  All-Hallows,  Bark- 
ing, cannot  boast  of  possessing  specimens 
of  the  very  earliest  brasses,  those  which  it 
does  contain  are  good  specimens  of  their  re- 
spective periods,  and  well  worthy  of  inspection 
by  all  interested  in  the  study  of  memorial 
brasses. 


Dtscoaetp  of  iRoman  Eernams 
in  flUestmoretanU. 


CORRESPONDENT  forwards  us 
a  good  account  of  some  important 
archaeological  discoveries.  For  more 
than  a  century  the  10th  Iter  of 
Antoninus,  having  regard  to  his  stations, 
has  been  a  puzzle  to  archaeologists.  The 
identity  of  the  places  named  in  it  has  never 


been  clearly  defined.  That  Manchester  is 
Mancunium  is  the  one  thing  certain.  As 
to  Glanaventa,  Galava,  Alone,  Galacum,  Bre- 
matonacum,  Coccium,  Condate,  and  Medio- 
lanum  there  is  still  scope  for  investigation. 
The  identification  of  these  stations  is  now  being 
worked  out  by  some  of  the  learned  societies 
in  the  North.  The  identity  of  Alone,  if  Alone 
it  be,  with  Boroughbridge,  in  Westmoreland, 
will  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  Roman  history 
in  Britain.  Convinced  of  its  importance,  the 
Council  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society 
voted  a  substantial  sum  to  enable  excavations 
to  be  made.  This  has  been  done,  and  with 
what  result  will  presently  be  shown.  The 
Committee  which  has  superintended  in  a 
most  practical  manner  these  workings  consists 
of  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle  (Mr.  Ferguson), 
Canons  Simpson,  Weston,  and  Ware,  and 
Messrs.  Nanson  and  Titus  Wilson.  The  site 
of  the  camp  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  situated  just  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Lune  and  its  tributary  the 
Borrow.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram, 
the  wall  from  north  to  south  extending  420  ft. 
and  that  from  east  to  west  300  ft.  Here,  as 
in  most  cases,  the  length  exceeds  the  breadth 
by  about  one-third.  The  walls  consist  of  the 
Silurian  stone  of  the  district,  together  with 
sand  and  freestone  from  Shap  Fells  and 
Orion  Low  Moor.  Even  with  the  aid  of 
Roman  waggons  the  labour  entailed  in  the 
conveyance  of  these  must  have  been  great. 
From  the  camp  the  distance  to  the  first- 
named  spot  is  five  miles,  to  the  second  six. 
Beyond  the  outer  wall  traces  of  ditch  and 
mound,  fossa  and  vallum,  may  still  be  seen. 
The  latter,  without  the  western  wall,  is  con- 
structed of  earth  faced  with  rubble  stone. 
The  original  depth  of  the  ditch  was  3  ft,  the 
width  5  ft.,  the  vallum  being  not  less  than  6  ft. 
high  and  8  ft.  broad.  The  accumulations  have 
been  removed  from  the  tops  of  the  walls,  and 
these  in  many  places  have  been  approached 
laterally.  Upon  each  of  the  four  sides  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  are  laid  in  clay,  this 
also  having  been  brought  from  a  distance. 
The  masonry  is  still  intact,  many  of  the  stones 
being  worked  in  characteristic  Roman  fashion 
and  inlaid  in  mortar.  The  normal  thickness 
of  the  walls  is  7  ft.  6  in.  The  sites  of  three 
of  the  gateways  have  already  been  unearthed, 
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and  near  two  of  these  have  been  discovered 
large  stones  containing  sockets  in  which  the 
pivots  of  the  gates  have  turned.  The  gate- 
ways are  6  ft.  3  in.  across — just  sufficiently 
wide  to  admit  a  Roman  chariot,  and  narrow 
enough  to  be  easily  defended.  In  every 
Roman  encampment  are  four  gateways.  Each 
porta  was  defended  by  an  outwork  of  earth 
and  stone.  Remains  of  these  are  here  abun- 
dant. Vandalism  is  abroad  in  Westmoreland, 
and  the  posts  of  one  of  the  gateways  have 
been  put  into  the  foundation  of  a  chimney 
in  one  of  the  neighbouring  farmhouses. 
Two  others  found  in  the  vicinity  have  been 
removed  to  the  exact  spot  where  they  origin- 
ally stood.  In  excavating,  quantities  of 
pottery,  some  exceedingly  fine,  have  been 
found,  and  the  other  day  a  large  piece  having 
an  inscription  upon  it  was  picked  up.  This 
was  taken  to  Carlisle  fur  examination,  and 
may  afford  some  important  clue.  Inside  the 
camp  and  under  the  surface  of  thesoil  are  flues 
radiating  in  every  direction,  and  containing 
large  quantities  of  charcoal.  These  may 
either  be  the  remains  of  ovens  or  have  served 
the  double  purpose  of  heating  the  baths  and 
warming  the  tents  of  the  soldiers.  Fragments 
of  hypocausts  have  been  dug  up,  as  well  as 
several  querns  or  grinding  mills.  A  few 
pieces  of  money  stamped  on  leather,  "sacri- 
ficial relics, "  and  a  silver  coin,  supposed  to  be 
of  Vespasian,  have  also  been  found.  Out- 
side the  camp  and  beneath  the  soil  of  the 
garden  attached  to  the  little  inn  the  workmen 
have  come  upon  what  appears  to  be  the  floor 
of  a  beautiful  bath,  but  this  discovery  will 
have  to  be  followed  up.  Tesselated  pavements 
also  occur,  and  these,  together  with  the  bath 
outside  the  camp,  would  seem  to  point  to  a 
Roman  villa.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that 
Alone  belonged  to  the  class  of  camps  known 
as  castra  stativa.  These  camps  were  designed 
for  permanent  occupation.  According  to  the 
Notitia  here  was  stationed  a  cohort  of  Nervians. 
"  Tribinus  cohortis  tertise  Nerviorum  Alionse 
manebat."  Looking  from  the  north  gate  of 
the  camp  is  a  low  alluvial  tract  of  ground 
bounded  by  the  Lune  and  its  tributary 
stream,  the  Borrow.  Here  probably  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  drilled.  The  generals 
standing  on  ihe  fossa  could  superintend  and 
command  the  whole  situation.  The  general 
plan  of  the  camp  must  have  been  as  follows  : 


There  were  four  gates — Porta  Pretoria,  Porta 
Decumana,  Porta  Dextra,  and  Porta  Sinistra. 
Facing  the  first-named  gate  stood  the  Pre- 
torium,  where  resided  the  general  and  his 
staff.  This  would  be  fitted  out  according  to 
the  rank  of  its  occupants,  and  here  various 
traces  of  luxury  usually  occur.  Opposite  to 
this,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  camp,  is 
Porta  Becumana.  Two  streets  ran  through 
the  camp  at  right  angles,  connecting  its 
gates.  Via  Principalis  joined  the  east  and 
west  gates,  and  was  used  as  a  promenade  by 
those  in  command.  Porta  Decumana  was 
the  street  which  in  this  case  stood  nearest 
the  river  and  farthest  from  the  enemy. 
Through  it  were  brought  the  cattle  and  the 
whole  of  the  provisions  for  the  garrison. 
The  intersecting  streets  naturally  divided  the 
camp  into  four  quarters,  in  which  in  strigce  or 
rows  stood  the  tents  of  the  soldiers.  These 
were  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  and  between 
them  were  stores  for  arms,  baggage,  horses, 
and  waggons.  Although  we  have  only 
mention  of  one  cohort  being  established  at 
Alone,  yet  Mr.  Nicholson  infers  that  at 
Boroughbridge  there  was  accommodation  for 
six  legionary  cohorts  of  480  men,  or  a  total  of 
2,800  soldiers.  This  is  supposing  the  garrison 
to  be  wholly  composed  of  infantry,  and  the 
camp  closely  packed  with  common  soldiers. 
But  some  space  must  be  allowed  for  horses, 
some  extra  for  superior  officers,  and  the 
number  of  men  must  be  proportionately 
reduced.  As  the  excavations  proceed  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  some  relic  may  yet 
be  exhumed  which  will  prove  beyond  any- 
thing that  has  yet  been  adduced  that  the 
Roman  station  here  is  Alone.  This  is  to  be 
hoped,  as  by  it  a  long-vexed  question  will 
be  definitely  settled. 


Cfje  €olf)ou0e,  <$xm  gatmoutk 


JT  may  be  known  to  several  of  our 
readers   that  Great  Yarmouth  pos- 
sesses a  building  of  remarkable  anti- 
quarian interest  called  the  Tolhouse. 
It  is  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  consists  of 
a  hall  on  the  first  floor  and  various  rooms  on 
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the  ground  floor,  one  of  which  is   of  great  depth,  extending 
far  below  the  ground  level,  called   the   "  Hold,"  used  from 
time  immemorial  (until  comparatively  recently)  as  a  common 
prison. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Editor  of  the  British  Architect 
we  are  enabled   to   present  to  our  readers   several  in- 
teresting sketches   of  this  building,  and  we   feel  sure 
that  these  specimens  of  early  domestic   architecture 
will   recommend    themselves    to    all   who    take   an 
interest  in  the  antiquities  of  our  land. 

The  hall  is  approached  by  an  exterior  staircase 
of  early  thirteenth  century  date,  and  the  fabric 
generally  is  of  the   same   early  period,  there 
being  additions  and  alterations  of  later  times. 

The  principal  of  these  were  effected  in 
1622,  when  the  building  was  "fitted  up 
for  assemblies." 

Its   uses,   apart   from   its   being    the 
municipal  prison,  appear  to  have  been 
various;  courts  were  held  here,  and 
it  has  been  designated  the  Tolhouse, 
because 


from  a  very  early  period  the  bailiffs 
were  accustomed  to  receive  thtir  tolls 
or  dues  in  the  great  chamber  on  the  — 

first  floor.  ...  It  has  also  been  called  the 
Host  House,  because  in  the  Great  Chamber 
the  hosts  to  whom  foreign  fishermen  entrusted 
the  sale  of  their  herrings  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  and  pay  their  "heightening"  money. 

So  says  Mr.  C.  J.  Palmer,  F.S.A.,  in 
his  Perlustration  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

The  use  of  the  building  also  as  a 
prison  can  be  traced  to  1261,  but  the 
charming  fragments  of  early  English 
detail  in  other  parts  of  the  building 
attest  to  an  earlier  date  for  the  erection 
of  the  fabric  of  which  the  gloomy 
"  Hold  "  is  a  portion. 

This  unique  and  picturesque  building  was 
very  recently  doomed  to  destruction,  being 
no  longer  required  for  any  corporate  purpose. 
The  local  antiquaries  regarded  this  course 
naturally  with  disfavour,  and  a  well-organized 
opposition  was  raised.  After  many  discus- 
sions the  Town  Council  finally  agreed,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Crown,  to  hand  over  the 
building  to  trustees  to  be  devoted  to  some 
public  use.  The  preservation  is  thus  assured, 
and  Great  Yarmouth,  which  is  becoming,  year 
by  year,  so  important  a  place  of  summer 
resort,  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  re- 
tention of  another  object  of  interest  to  its 


Tbl^ioaS 


visitors — a  building  the  like  of  which  is  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  fabric  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair. 
It  ^ias  been  surveyed  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus 
Brock,  F.S.A.,  architect  to  the  trustees  (in 
concert  with  a  firm  of  local  architects),  and 
in  his  hands  every  point  of  antiquarian  in- 
terest will  be  safe. 

We  have  space  only  for  a  few  extracts 
from  the  report  which  has  been  prepared, 
which  are  as  follows  : — 

The  main  fabric  of  what  was  originally  a  detached 
building  is  fairly  sound,  considering  that  the  bulk  of 
the  walling  probably  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 
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The  building  erected  along  the  whole  of  the  back 
(of  red  brick)  is  an  addition  of  comparatively  late 
date,  while  that  in  the  rear,  at  right  angles,  is  still 
later,  erected  for  prison  purposes  in  1751.  These 
later  buildings  are  of  poor  and  plain  construction. 

The  roof  is  in  bad  condition,  with  respect  to  the 
tile  coverings  and  their  supports.  Much  of  this  has 
slipped,  and  water  enters  freely  in  many  positions. 
In  addition  many  of  the  rafters  have  sunk,  owing  to 
the  decay  of  their  feet,  and  the  wall  plates  are  badly 
decayed.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  timber 
appears,  however,  to  be  sound  and  good.  Although 
the  roof  has  taken  its  present  form  at  the  date  named, 
many  of  the  timbers  appear  to  be  of  much  higher 
antiquity,  and  the  good  high  pitch  of  the  roof,  if  not 
actually  original,  is  perhaps  not  much  less  than  when 
the  building  was  erected. 

The  roof  of  the  ancient  front  building  is  framed 
of  massive  oak  rafters  and  tie  beams,  which  appears 
to  have  taken  its  present  form  in  1622,  when  the 
Tolhouse  was  "  fitted  up  for  assemblies." 

The  flat  ceiling  of  the   hall   was  doubtless  then 


cement  work  from  the  walls.  This  is  at  present  in 
very  poor  and  ragged  condition.  It  covers  not  only 
the  ancient  rubble  work,  but  also  the  dressed  angles 
and  quoins.  Its  removal  will  effect  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  the  appearance,  for  the  walls  which 
now  appear  modern  will  resume  their  ancient 
aspect. 

The  rubble  work  and  the  quoins  will  require  to 
be  carefully  pointed  afterwards.  The  ancient 
moulded  stonework  is  at  present  covered  with  many 
coats  of  paint. 

These  should  be  removed,  but  no  attempt  made 
to  re-work  the  stone,  its  ancient  appearance  being 
better  than  any  modern  facing. 

We  estimate  the  value  of  these  works,  with  the 
contingencies  that  ordinarily  arise  in  works  of  repair, 
and  including  the  erection  of  certain  desirable  adjuncts 
of  proper  architectural  character  in  the  rear,  at  about 
,£1200. 

Funds  are  urgently  needed  for  the  work, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be 
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made,  and  the  roof  divided  into  the  present  poor 
attics. 

The  interior  of  the  Tolhouse-hall  has  (owing  to 
the  works  of  1622)  but  little  of  its  original  appear- 
ance. It  is  encumbered  with  the  poor  seats  and 
fittings  of  the  late  court,  and  its  proportion  interfered 
with  by  the  gallery  over  the  entrance. 

The  roof  timbers  will  require  careful  examination 
and  repair,  as  well  as  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
new  work,  while  the  plain  tile  covering  must  be 
entirely  removed,  the  roof  timbers  cladded  with 
boarding  and  felt,  and  the  old  tiles  carefully  refixed, 
any  deficiency  being  made  good  with  sound  old  tiles 
of  similar  character.  We  consider  that,  in  opening 
out  the  old  roof,  whatever  new  timbering,  etc.,  may 
be  required,  should  be  made  to  harmonise  with  these 
later  works  rather  than  with  the  early  Gothic  work  of 
the  thirteenth  centuiy,  the  appearance  of  a  high 
pitched  open  roof  alone  being  sufficient  to  make  the 
work  generally  accord,  without  loss  of  any  archi- 
tectural fitness. 

In  addition  to  the  other  works  it  is  proposed  : — 

To  entirely   remove  the  modem  rough  cast  and 


forthcoming.  The  trustees  have  made  them- 
selves liable  for  the  repairs  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  structure,  in  the  hope  that  in 
thus  performing  a  public  duty  they  may 
receive  public  support.* 

We  hear  much  regret  naturally  expressed 
when  some  old  building  or  another  is  de- 
molished. Here  is  a  case  where  a  body  of 
men  have  averted  such  a  loss,  and  it  is  now 
for  the  public  to  show  its  sympathy  in  a 
practical  way.  In  doing  so  they  will  not 
only  be  aiding  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Tolhouse,  but  will  be  encouraging  other 
lovers  of  our  national  antiquities  throughout 
the  kingdom  to  exert  themselves  in  a  similar 
way  when  occasion  may  arise. 

*  Subscriptions  will  be  gladly  received  by  Mr.  F. 
Danby  Palmer,  one  of  the  trustees,  Great  Yarmouth. 
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at  T5taning  in  tfje  jsle  of  W&qfot. 

By  Mrs.  Damant. 

FEW  years  ago  **  the  King's  Towne 
of  Bradynge"  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
places  in  all  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Its 
old  red-roofed  houses  straggled  un- 
evenly up  the  long  hill  which  is  crowned  by 
the  grey  church,  and  their  small  diamond- 
paned  lattices  and  over-hanging  eaves  had 
not  been  improved  into  modern  uniformity 
by  new  fronts  and  plate  glass. 

And  the  old  borough  still  retains  much  of 
the  quiet  charm  of  antiquity,  though  the 
draining  of  its  harbour  in  defiance  of  the 
threats  of  ancient  prophecy  has  robbed  it  of 
some  of  its  beauty,  whilst  the  new  railway 
and  the  Roman  villa  have  encouraged  builders 
to  surround  the  village  with  a  larger  town  of 
ugly,  empty  houses,  reaching  almost  to  its 
bran-new  neighbour,  Sandown.  The  valley 
between  is  enlivened  by  a  sluggish  and 
muddy  stream,  described  in  guide-book  lan- 
guage as  the  silvery  Yar,  and  on  the  sea- 
ward side  the  land  rises  abruptly  to  the 
Culver  Cliffs. 

Brading  has  an  ancient  history  of  its  own, 
going  far  back  into  the  feudal  times;  and  her 
corporation  preserves  some  old  charters  and 
documents  showing  how  important  the  place 
once  was,  and  how  many  privileges  were 
granted  to  it  in  the  days  of  the  early  Plan- 
tagenet  kings. 

One  of  its  ancient  rights — that  of  sending 
members  to  Parliament — it  appears  to  have 
valued  but  lightly,  and  there  is  a  petition 
extant  from  the  inhabitants  of  Brading, 
praying  to  be  relieved  from  this  duty,  as  the 
borough  was  unable  to  support  its  members. 
Fourpence  a  day,  the  sum  allowed  by  the 
town  to  its  representatives,  does  not  seem  to 
us  a  very  magnificent  income  for  a  member 
of  Parliament,  even  at  the  rate  of  money  in 
the  olden  time ;  but  the  ambition  of  repre- 
senting his  town  was  not  a  strong  enough 
inducement  then  to  outweigh  all  the  anxious 
fears  that  beset  a  man  who  had  to  leave  his 
property  undefended  when  French  invasions 
were  not  only  possible  but  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  when  ways  were  bad,  and  news 
from  home  was  fitful  and  uncertain. 

At  all  events,  for  want  of  men  and  want 
of  means,  the  little  town  was  seldom  repre- 


sented, and  the  summons  for  members  was 
often  returned  by  the  sheriff  with  this  note 
on  the  back — 

Here  is  no  citizen  or  burgess  able  to  attend  this 
parliament ;  they  are  neither  used,  nor  ought  to  be 
required  to  come,  on  account  of  their  poverty. 

In  fact,  the  islanders  were  little  inclined 
then  to  leave  their  homes,  unless  indeed  they 
might  forsake  them  altogether  for  some  safer 
inland  place  where  they  might  dwell  securely. 
But  stringent  old  laws  compelled  the  great 
men  of  the  island  to  remain  there  under 
heavy  penalties,  and  to  assist  in  its  defence ; 
and  we  find  them  making  bitter  complaint 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by 
the  Government,  who  in  troublous  times  left 
them  unprotected  to  struggle  against  their 
enemies.  In  1449  they  addressed  the  King, 
"  mekely"  praying  him 

to  be  enfourmed  how  that  youre  Isle  of  Wighte 
stondeth  in  the  grettest  daunger  of  any  parte  of  youre 
Realme  of  Jnglond,  for  through  pestillence  and  werres 
and  the  oppression  of  extorcioners  there  is  skante 
XIIC  of  sensable  men,  and  knyghtes  never  one.  And 
your  Castell  within  your  seid  Isle  is  not  repeired, 
nother  the  walles  stoffed  with  men  and  harneys,  nother 
with  gonnes,  gonnepowder,  crosse  bowes,  arrowes, 
longe  speres,  axis,  and  gleyves,  as  such  a  place  shuld 
be  in  tyme  of  werre.  Besechith  mekely  your  full 
humble  subjettes  of  the  seed  isle  that  may  like  unto 
your  Highness  to  ordeyne  and  appoynte  other  elles 
to  commaunde  suche  as  shall  ocupie  the  said  ile 
through  vertue  of  your  graunte  to  appoint  sufficient  men 
and  stuffe  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the 
seid  castell,  and  your  seidsubjettes  shall  have  no  cause 
to  voyde  out  of  the  said  isle  and  shall  pray  to  God 
for  you. 

This  petition,  repeated  at  intervals,  was 
not  properly  granted  till  a  hundred  years 
later,  when  Henry  VIII.  built  the  forts  which 
his  man-minded  daughter  put  into  thorough 
repair,  and  by  doing  so  secured  peace  and 
quietness  to  the  much-vexed  isle.  In  her 
reign  we  are  told  by  Sir  John  Oglander  that 
the  town  of  Brading  "  contained  many  good 
livers  who  could  afford  to  spend  forty  pounds 
a  year  each,"  and  at  that  time  he  tells  us 
that  three  knights  lived  in  or  on  the  borders 
of  the  parish.  These  good  livers  and  knights 
were  called  upon  to  lend  their  aid  in  raising 
an  island  militia,  and  in  keeping  watch,  under 
Sir  John  Oglander,  lord  of  the  manor,  at 
St  Helen's  Point,  near  Brading.  A  little 
later,  when  this  armed  band  and  these 
watchers  became  more  regularly  disciplined, 
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we  find  a  table  of  instructions  for  those  con- 
nected with  them  drawn  up  in  1651,  and 
showing  how  thoroughly  in  earnest  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  were  to  guard  their 
homes.  Under  the  leading  gentleman  of 
the  different  districts  watch  was  kept  at 
every  foreland  and  on  every  high  hill,  and 
should  any  watcher  see 

ten  shipp,  or  more  making  towards  the  island  out  of 
the  Roadeway,  he  was  to  send  to  the  Captain  of  the 
island,  to  "  hange  up  the  Gare,"  to  ring  all  the 
church  bells,  and  to  send  about  "Hoblers"  to  give 
the  Alarum.  If  the  order  be  givin  for  firinge  the 
Beacons,  all  the  companies  east  of  the  Medina  are  to 
repair  to  Brading  Down,  and  those  west  of  the  Medina 
to  St.  George's  Down,  there  to  receive  directions. 

Each  watch  must  have  a  searcher  to  see  that 
the  beacons  be  well  warded  and  have  a 
quantity  of  "bode  layed  by  them,"  and  to 
see  that  the  watchmen  come  to  their  watch 
"  each  with  a  loaded  muskett  and  a  match 
lighted : "  and  they  had  to  visit  the  watch 
both  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  to  see  that  the 
men  were  at  their  posts,  and  if  the  men  be 
not  there,  to  see  that  they  be  punished  in  the 
stocks. 

Near  Brading  Church  are  still  preserved 
the  stocks,  where,  doubtless,  many  careless 
watchers  were  corrected,  and  in  the  square 
tower  of  the  church,  or  in  a  house  "  builded 
for  the  purpose,"  was  kept  the  parish  gun,  a 
fine  old  piece  of  ordnance  of  brass,  cast 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  her  predecessor. 
Every  island  parish  had  its  gun,  and  the 
holders  of  certain  farms  were  bound  to  pro- 
vide horses  to  draw  it  up  to  the  downs  when 
the  public  muster  of  the  island  militia  was 
held.  Eighteen  of  these  old  field-pieces  still 
existed  in  1795,  when  Albyn  wrote  of  the 
island,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  have  all 
been  sold  as  useless  lumber  since  that  time. 

Having  thus  provided  a  trained  band  for 
the  defence  of  their  island  the  people  enjoyed 
great  peace  for  some  time ;  and,  in  proof  of 
the  happy  state  of  the  place,  Sir  John  Og- 
lander,  in  his  famous  manuscript  memoirs, 
preserved  at  Nunwell,  near  Brading,  declares 
that  no  lawyer  or  attorney  can  so  much  as 
find  a  footing  in  the  whole  island. 

I  have  heard  (he  says),  and  partly  know  it  to 
be  true,  that  not  only  heretofore  there  was  no  lawyer 
in  oure  island,  but  in  Sir  George  Carey's  time,  an  at- 
torney coming  in  to  settle  here,  was  by  his  command, 
with  a  pound  of  candles  hanging  at  his  breech  lighted, 


with  bells  about  his  legs,  hunted  owte  of  the  island ; 
insomuch  as  our  ancestors  lived  here  so  quietly  and 
securely,  being  neither  troubled  to  London  nor  Win- 
chester, as  they  seldom  never  went  owte  of  the  island  ; 
insomuch  as  when  they  went  to  London  (thinking  it 
an  East  India  voyage),  they  always  made  their  wills, 
supposing  no  trouble  like  to  travaile. 

Sir  John  Oglander,  whose  memoirs  are  full 
of  shrewd  and  racy  remarks,  and  of  vivid 
pictures  of  his  own  times,  was  a  member  of 
the  very  ancient  and  honourable  family  who 
were  long  settled  in  Normandy  before  the 
Conqueror  brought  the  first  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Nunwell  to  England  in  his  train.  Their 
name  is  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
small  town  of  Brading,  and  with  every  one  of  the 
many  spirited  efforts  made  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  protect  their  homes 
from  foreign  enemies  and  their  rights  from 
overbearing  governors.  And  in  the  greater 
history  of  the  country  the  old  name  is  not  un- 
known, for  the  Oglanders  were  faithful  to  the 
Stuarts  when  the  wave  of  civil  war  swept 
over  the  country  and  unsettled  the  island, 
and  one  of  them  followed  the  fortunes  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  and  died  "  a  loyal 
cavalier"  at  Caen,  far  from  the  pleasant 
woods  and  waters  of  Nunwell. 

In  the  Oglander  Chapel,  as  the  old  Lady 
Chapel  of  Brading  Church  is  called,  are  the 
tombs  and  brasses  of  this  ancient  house,  and 
among  them  is  a  small  wooden  effigy  of  the 
Loyalist,  with  two  larger  ones  of  knights  in 
armour,  recumbent  on  their  tombs.  These 
are  quaintly  carved  and  coloured,  and  among 
the  older  monuments  there  is  a  fine  one  of 
the  early  Tudor  period,  where  the  knight  and 
his  five  kneeling  sons  are  flanked  by  the  dame 
and  her  daughters  in  strange  headgear,  and 
with  all  the  details  of  the  costume  of  the 
period  wrought  in  stone,  with  some  traces  of 
colour  still  left  in  their  garments  and  in  the 
stiff  petals  of  the  Tudor  rose. 

But  within  the  chancel  is  a  still  finer 
monument  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and 
superior  in  design  to  any  other  in  the  island. 
It  is  an  engraved  slab  with  a  canopy,  and 
the  figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles  surrounding 
an  armed  knight,  whose  Latin  epitaph  de- 
scribes him  John  Cherowin,  constable  of 
Porchester  Castle,  who  died  in  1441.  The 
brass  has  long  been  removed,  and  the  tra- 
dition is  that  it  was  stolen  during  the  civil 
war.      Another    side   chapel    contains    two 
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good  altar  tombs,  with  a  well-cat  inscription 
in  early  English  to  the  memory  of  one  Bowlis, 
and  of  "  Helizabeth  "  his  wife.  This  family 
was  long  connected  with  the  parish,  but  the 
name  of  Cherowin  has  been  long  unknown. 

The  church,  which  is  a  fine  one  with  good 
Norman  pillars,  is  one  of  great  interest,  as 
being  of  very  great  antiquity,  its  foundations 
having  existed  from  the  year  704,  when  Wilfrid, 
Bishop  of  Selsey,  preached  the  gospel  here 
and  baptized  the  islanders,  of  whom  legend 
relates  that  twelve  hundred  families  embraced 
the  new  faith.  From  the  numbers  of  skeletons 
of  great  size  which  have  at  different  times  in 
the  history  of  this  church  been  found  buried 
near  its  foundations,  there  seems  good  ground 
for  the  popular  belief  that  from  Saxon  times 
the  site  was  sacred,  either  as  a  place  of 
worship  or  as  a  burying- ground. 

Nothing  in  the  present  building  appears  to 
point  to  the  age  claimed  for  it,  save  the  re- 
mains in  the  west  end  of  a  large  arch  and  a 
niche  above  the  pulpit^  evidently  for  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated.  Some  letters,  of  which  no  satis- 
factory reading  is  known,  are  cut  in  relief 
round    the  arch   of   this   niche.     They  are 

WHB. 

A  very  plain  old  oaken  chest  may  be  seen, 
with  the  slit  in  the  lid  for  receiving  Peter's 
pence,  and  the  three  padlocks  by  which  the 
vicar  and  his  churchwardens  kept  watch  on 
each  other's  honesty.  In  the  side  chapel  is 
the  handsome  old  chair  of  the  Chippendale 
period,  inlaid  with  white  jessamine  flowers  and 
leaves,  in  which  Legh  Richmond,  a  former 
vicar,  sat  when  he  catechized  the  parish  chil- 
dren, of  whom  "Jane,  the  Young  Cottager," 
was  one.  Her  grave,  with  its  simple  head- 
stone, is  in  the  crowded  churchyard,  and 
pious  pilgrimages  are  continually  made  to  it 
by  people  who  in  America,  India,  and  other 
far  distant  countries  have  been  delighted  with 
her  story. 

Any  one  who,  having  but  a  dim  recollection 
of  her  claims  to  such  long-lasting  fame,  buys  the 
little  tract  which  so  many  windows  in  Brading 
display  for  sale,  will  find  in  its  pages  good 
reason  for  the  charm  it  still  has  for  so  many 
people.  Its  piety  is  of  the  full-flavoured,  old- 
fashioned  type,  and  we  who  are  more  ac- 
customed to  tracts  than  the  generation  who 
hailed  it  so  eagerly,  are  inclined  to   think 


that  Jane,  like  her  famous  neighbour  of 
Arreton,  the  u  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  was  too 
fond  of  preaching  to  her  preacher ;  but  still 
there  is  graphic  power  in  the  book,  and  its 
author  had  the  delightful  gift  of  picturing 
the  lovely  scenery  of  the  island  in  such 
exquisitely  chosen  words,  that  elderly  people 
in  distant  places,  who  have  read  in  their  youth 
these  beautiful  descriptions  which  make  the 
background  for  Richmond's  simple  stories, 
still  cherish  ardent  dreams  of  seeing  the 
garden  island  he  drew  for  them — dreams 
founded  solely  on  these  little  old  books — 
whilst  withered  grass  from  these  village-graves, 
and  the  dreadful  pictures  done  in  sand  of 
these  didactic  tombs,  are  treasured  in  many 
homes. 

Another  monument  in  this  old  graveyard 
holds  the  attention  of  the  curious  visitor.  The 
beautiful  lines  inscribed  on  it  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  set  to  music  as  beautiful  by 
Dr.  Calcott.  They  are- 
Forgive,  blest  shade,  the  tributary  tear 

That  mourns  thy  absence  from  a  world  like  this  ; 
Forgive  that  wish  that  would  have  kept  thee  here, 
And  stayed  thy  progress  to  the  seats  of  bliss. 

No  more  confined  to  grovelling  scenes  of  night, 
No  more  a  tenant  pent  in  mortal  clay  ; 

Now  should  we  rather  hail  thy  glorious  flight, 
And  trace  thy  journey  to  the  realms  of  day. 

This  old  churchyard  looks  best  in  spring, 
when  nearly  every  grave  has  a  wreath  or  cross 
of  daffodils.  It  has  a  quiet,  old-world  air 
about  it,  with  its  sun-dial  and  its  surround- 
ings of  village  pound  and  antique  timbered 
houses,  with  the  neat  herring-bone  pattern 
done  in  brick,  and  the  overhanging  upper 
storeys,  that  are  always  picturesque.  Some 
of  these  houses  had,  till  recent  days,  rings 
for  suspending  tapestry  or  banners  on  gala 
days,  such  as  the  day  so  long  observed  as  a 
holiday,  when  the  corporation  collected  its 
annual  dues  from  all  shops  and  trades.  On 
such  occasions  the  rusty  old  iron  ring  in  the 
market-place  was  doubtless  surrounded  by 
an  eager  crowd,  for  this  was  the  scene  of  the 
bull-baiting  the  rude  forefathers  of  Brading 
took  delight  in. 

In  fact,  it  does  not  require  much  observation 
or  antiquarian  knowledge  for  the  tourist  to  form 
for  himself  from  the  relics  of  old  times  still  pre- 
served at  Brading  a  very  fair  idea  of  English 
village  life  long  ago.      Almost  every  leading 
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period  is  represented  by  something  in  the 
church,  from  the  holy  water  stoop,  which  is 
said  to  be  Saxon,  down  to  the  restored 
Oglander  Chapel,  where  the  delicately  carved 
screen  reproduces  the  pretty  old  linen  pattern 
with  faithful  fidelity.  The  dame  and  knight 
of  the  thirteenth  century  still  pray  in  effigy. 
The  piscina,  now  useless,  remains  in  its  place. 
The  royal  arms  on  an  enormous  canvas  bear 
the  initials  of  Queen  Anne,  and  are  said  to 
commemorate  Blenheim. 

And  within  easy  reach  of  Brading  are  still 
older  remains  of  an  elder  civilization,  for  the 
famous  Roman  villa  is  but  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  the  "  King's  towne";  and  other  anti- 
quities, not  later,  are  at  hand,  for  on  the 
downs  beyond  are  grassy  British  barrows, 
whence  have  been  dug  arrow-heads  of  flint, 
finely  worked  and  polished,  beads,  and  other 
Celtic  treasures  buried  with  the  Britons  who 
owned  them,  and  to  whom  they  were  precious. 

No  one  who  goes  to  Brading  is  likely  to 
leave  it  without  seeing  the  Roman  villa,  but 
it  is  possible  that  he  may  overlook  a  fine 
specimen  of  an  old  English  manor-house 
near  it,  which,  with  its  small  and  still  per- 
fect Norman  chapel,  is  well  worth  seeing. 
Yaverland,  like  almost  all  the  island  manor- 
houses,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  farmer, 
who  displays  small  care  of  its  ancient  beauties. 
It  has  some  fine  old  carving,  and  a  great  hall 
where  a  carriage  or  two  might  drive  about 
comfortably.  Its  grey  walls  and  great  mul- 
lioned  windows  harmonize  soberly  and  well 
with  its  grove  of  fine  sheltering  elms.  In  the 
green  close  before  the  house  two  great  stone 
shields,  with  coat  armour  boldly  carved,  are 
laid  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  evidently 
taken  from  the  old  gateway.  Close  by  is 
the  chapel,  referred  by  most  historians  to  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  but  evidently  of  much 
more  ancient  date.  The  arched  entrance  has 
some  beautiful  bold  Norman  work  of  the  pure 
style,  which  was  called  Saxon  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  and  the  chancel  arch  is  also 
richly  ornamented  with  an  uncommon  pattern 
of  chequer  work  with  roses  interspersed. 
Beside  it  a  small  rude  staircase  leads  up 
above  the  arch,  and  may  have  been,  as 
Englefield  supposes,  the  way  to  an  ancient 
ambo  or  pulpit,  but  is  more  probably  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  rood-loft. 

The  chapel  evidently  is  a  relic  of  feudal 


times,  when  each  great  lord  had  his  private 
chantry  or  chapel  attached  to  his  house.  This 
one  is  the  only  private  chapel  still  in  use, 
though  there  are  evidences,  both  architectural 
and  documentary,  of  their  existence  in  several 
other  manors.  This  fine  old  house  of  Yaver- 
land was  the  home  of  the  Russels,  a  family 
famous  in  island  annals  for  bravery  and 
public  spirit,  and  connected  with  the  founders 
of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Russel 
is  one  of  the  names  on  the  roll  of  Isabella  de 
Eortibus,  Lady  of  Isle  of  Wight,  who  sold  it 
to  King  Edward  I. ;  and  one  of  the  family, 
Sir  Theobald  Russel,  warden  of  the  island 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  against  the  French  when  they 
landed  at  St.  Helens,  and  were  driven  back 
to  their  ships  after  a  sharp  contest,  in  which 
he  was  killed. 

Near  Yaverland  is  the  Culver  Cliff,  so 
called  from  the  Saxon  word  "  culppe,"  pigeon, 
with  which  birds  this  cliff  abounds.  It  was  also 
the  haunt  of  a  particular  breed  of  hawks,  of 
which  some  were  stolen  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, who  issued  very  peremptory  orders,  still 
to  be  seen,  for  their  recovery  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  thief. 

There  is  not  space  in  so  short  a  paper  to 
do  more  than  suggest  all  the  points  of  interest 
which  are  clustered  round  Brading  harbour, 
nor  to  describe  the  many  efforts  made  to 
drain  and  to  enclose  it,  nor  to  tell  the  old 
legend  which  links  its  success  with  the  failure 
of  the  long  line  of  the  Oglanders  of  N unwell. 

But  enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  lead 
the  lovers  of  old  times  and  their  records  to 
"  the  Kynges  Towne  of  Braydynge." 


JRetrietos. 


A  History  of  Southampton,  partly  from  the  'MS.  of 
Dr.  Speed  in  the  Southampton  Archives.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Silvester  Davies.  (Southampton  and 
London,  1883.  Gilbert  &  Co.)  8vo.  pp.,  xviii.  535. 

I4HIS  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  local  history,  and  withal  municipal 
town  history,  that  has  been  published  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Davies  has  had  good 
material  to  work  from,  and  he  has  used  it 
to  the  very  best  advantage.     His  book  treats  of  this 
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important  town  in  its  rise  and  early  history,  its 
municipal  history,  its  trade,  ,charities,  education,  and 
its  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Southampton  is  prehistoric 
as  well  as  historic.  The  flint  implements  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  gravel  beds  of  its  rivers  throw 
some  light  upon  an  age  which  is  coming  rapidly  more 
and  more  within  the  ken  of  archaeology.  Of  British 
Southampton  little  is  known  save  conjecture,  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  assume  that  a  settlement  would  most 
likely  have  been  made  here.  But  of  Roman 
Southampton,  or  rather  Roman  Clausentum,  we 
have  very  important,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said, 
complete  evidence.  At  Bittern  Manor  House  are 
preserved  a  portion  of  the  old  Roman  wall  still 
standing,  a  votive  altar,  and  a  large  collection  of 
coins,  which  have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time 
on  the  estate ;  and  when  the  writer  of  this  article 
visited  the  spot  some  two  years  ago,  there  was,  in 
spite  of  modern  reclamations  from  the  sea,  plenty  to 
indicate  the  site  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  place. 
Mr.  Davies,  after  dealing  with  Roman  Southampton, 
takes  us  carefully  over  the  old^site  of  the  first  town, 
and  discusses  the  date  of  the  removal  to  the  present 
site,  after  it  was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
Southampton  has  a  long  and  interesting  historical 
record,  and  not  a  little  of  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  within  its  boundaries  remains  written  in 
the  structures  of  the  town  itself.  Its  ancient  wall, 
still  in  part  remaining,  its  Bargate,  its  Norman  houses, 
with  their  tradition  of  once  belonging  to  King  John's 
Palace,  all  take  us  back  to  a  history  which  Mr.  Davies 
has  told  well,  guided  as  he  has  been  content  to  be  by 
the  old  historical  landmarks  themselves. 

The  municipal  archives  are  important,  and  have 
been  carefully  preserved.  The  ordinances  of  the  Guild 
Merchant  are  to  be  found  in  an  ancient  and  curious 
volume,  a  small  quarto  on  vellum  bound  in  oak  covers, 
one  being  much  larger  than  the  other,  and  having  a 
square  hole  in  the  lower  part  to  put  the  hand  through 
while  using  the  volume.  The  handwriting  of  the  MS. 
is  apparently  that  of  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  We  have  here  an  example  of  the  merging  of 
the  borough  government  in  the  Guild,  as  the  old 
ordinances  profess  to  regulate  both  the  Guild  Merchant 
and  the  town.  This  is  curious  and  important  evidence ; 
most  of  our  municipal  towns  began  as  village  com- 
munities, agricultural  in  their  type  and  origin,  and 
Southampton  yet  retains  many  survivals  in  evidence 
of  this  ;  but  the  time  came  when  commerce  ousted 
agriculture,  when  the  village  council  became  a  Guild 
Merchant,  and  this  epoch  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  and  as  yet  unworked  phases  of  municipal 
history.  Mr.  Davies  has  wisely  set  out  the  Guild 
ordinances  in  full,  and  they  remain  therefore  in  these 
pages  as  evidence  of  this  important  portion  of 
Southampton  history.  There  is  interest  almost  on 
every  page  of  this  book,  as  in  almost  every  street  of 
the  town  ;  and  if  we  cannot  linger  over  it  in  our 
recommendation  of  it  to  our  readers  it  is  from  no  lack 
of  desire  to  do  so.  We  cannot,  however,  close  our 
review  without  adding  one  word  of  praise  to  the  local 
publisher.  We  have,  in  paper,  printing,  and  binding, 
a  specimen.of  work  which  will  worthily  rank  alongside 
of  other  local  histories. 


Corporation  of  Birmingham  Free  Libraries  :  Catalogue 
of  Books,  Letter  A.  (Birmingham,  1883.)  4to,  pp. 
1-98. 

The  Birmingham  Library  have  done  well  in 
commencing  their  catalogue  letter  by  letter,  and  the 
arrangement  of  this  first  part  makes  it  remarkably 
useful  to  readers  generally.  All  the  publications  of 
societies  are  set  out  in  full,  giving  the  contents  of  each 
volume ;  thus  the  entries  Abbotsford  Club,  Arundel 
Society,  and  Archaeologia,  supply  a  really  much  needed 
contribution  to  bibliographical  reference  literature, 
and  when  the  catalogue  reaches  further  down  the 
alphabet,  this  will  be  even  more  apparent.  A  certain 
system  of  classification  is  adopted  ;  thus  we  have  all 
the  books  relating  to  Abyssinia,  Africa,  Agriculture, 
America,  Architecture,  Art,  Astronomy,  Australia, 
and  such  like  subjects  entered  under  those  headings, 
the  title  of  each  book  being  again  entered  under 
the  author's  name.  We  shall  look  forward  to  the 
completion  of  this  catalogue  with  great  interest,  and 
we  congratulate  Mr.  Mullins  upon  his  excellent 
specimen  of  work. 

Catalogue  of  Works  on  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Galleries, 
Books  of  Costume,  etc.,  on  sale  by  Bernard  Quaritch. 
(London,  1883.)  8vo,  pp.  vi.  929—1501. 
Catalogue  of  Works  on  Foreign  History,  Antiquities, 
Archaeology,  and  Numismata,  on  sale  by  Bernard 
Quaritch.  (London,  1883.)  8vo,  pp.  1449 — 1572, 
17. 

These  are  the  final  instalments  of  Mr.  Quaritch's 
general  catalogue,  and  from  his  world-wide  reputation 
as  a  collector  of  the  most  curious  and  out-of-the-way 
books,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  we  should  find  much 
in  these  volumes  which,  if  we  cannot  buy,  we  can  at 
least  "  make  a  note  of."  The  index,  occupying  some 
fifty-three  pages,  closely  printed  in  treble  columns,  is 
in  itself  a  very  valuable  addition  to  bibliography,  and 
many  of  our  readers  will  gladly  no  doubt  possess 
themselves  of  the  catalogue  if  for  this  alone. 


VOL.  IX. 


Religio  Medici,  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  being  a 
facsimile  of  the  first  edition  published  in  1642. 
With  an  introduction  by  W.  A.  Greenhill, 
M.D.  (London,  1883 :  Stock.)  8vo,  pp.  xxxi, 
190. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  daintiest  specimens  of  the 
publisher's  art  that  we  have  seen  this  season.  What 
will  book -lovers  say  to  a  new  book  bound  in  veritable 
wooden  covers?  We  have  applied  the  knife  to  test 
this,  and  our  credulity  gave  way  before  most  certain 
proof.  Printing  and  paper  are  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  of  the  facsimile,  and  altogether  there 
seems  nothing  to  wish  for  in  this  most  acceptable 
addition  to  book  curiosities  which  Mr.  Stock  labours 
so  well  to  supply.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  physician, 
has  always  been  a  character  of  great  interest  to  the 
antiquary.  His  Vulgar  Errors,  his  Urn  Burial, 
have  obtained  for  him  a  reputation  which  is  well 
deserved,  for  he  was  a  curious  observer  of  things  and 
events  around  him  when  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  be 
a  curious  observer.  His  Religio  Medici  was  a  MS. 
he  prepared  for  a  few  friends  to  read,   and  a  copy 
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getting  into  the  hands  of  Andrew  Crooke,  it  was 
printed  in  1642.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  afterwards 
issued  an  authenticated  edition  of  his  work,  which 
contains  many  variations  from  the  1642  edition.  The 
facsimile  is  of  course  printed  from  the  1642  edition. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  with 
engravings  from  designs  by  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A., 
engraved  by  Charles  Heath;  and  a  sketch  of  Defoe  by 
Henry  J.  Nicoll.  (London,  1883  :  John  Hogg.) 
8vo,  pp.  xxxviii,  510. 

For  a  Christmas  or  New  Year's  gift,  whether  to  child 
or  man,  this  perhaps  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
acceptable.  Stothard's  designs,  often  too  set  and 
lifeless,  are  always  artistic  and  pleasing,  and  he  has 
justly  very  many  admirers.  He  is  an  artist  England 
cannot  afford  to  neglect,  and  in  illustration  of  the 
immortal  romance  of  Defoe  he  is  sometimes  excep- 
tionally good.  Charles  Heath's  engravings  are  deserv- 
edly popular,  and  the  writer  of  this  notice  possesses 
many  of  the  original  artist's  proofs  of  the  volume 
before  us,  and  he  can  testify  to  the  careful  reproduc- 
tion of  them. 


The  Mineral  Baths  of  Bath.  The  Bathes  of  Bathe's 
Ayde  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II,  as  illustrated  by  a 
drawingofthe  Kings  and  Queen's  Bath  (signed  1675). 
Whereunto  is  annexed  a  Visit  to  Bath  in  the  year 
1675,  b"1  "Person  of  Quality.'"  By  Charles  E. 
Davis,  F.S.A.  (Bath :  William  Lewis  &  Son, 
1883.)    4to,  pp.  86. 

The  city  of  Bath  has  a  history  of  the  greatest  interest, 
which  is  intimately  associated  with  the  social  and 
literary  annals  of  the  country.  This  history  has  still 
to  be  written,  but  Mr.  Davis  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  towards  such  a  work.  In  the  autumn  of 
1 88 1,  a  curious  pen  and  pencil  drawing  of  the  king's 
and  queen's  bath  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum. 
This  drawing  was  photographed  by  the  Baths  Com- 
mittee of  the  corporation  of  Bath,  and  the  city  architect 
has  written  a  short  account  to  accompany  it.  The 
Romans  discovered  the  virtues  of  the  waters,  and  the 
springs  have  continued  to  flow  from  their  time, 
although  for  several  centuries  these  waters  appear  to 
have  been  neglected.  The  Roman  city  was  deserted 
in  the  sixth  century,  but  in  the  eighth  century  the 
springs  were  used,  and  bathing  to  some  extent  became 
common  again.  Then  we  hear  but  little  of  the  city 
until  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Davis  has  given  a 
facsimile  of  an  early  plan,  but  he  does  not  give  an 
account  of  this,  nor  does  he  mention  the  still  earlier 
plan  in  William  Smith's  Description  of  England  ( 1 588). 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  for  grateful 
persons  who  had  benefited  by  the  waters  to  give,  in 
addition  to  more  valuable  thank-offerings,  brass  rings, 
which  were  inserted  in  the  walls  of  the  bath  for  the 
use  of  bathers.  Thus  Thomas  Windham,  of  Witham, 
Esq.,  gave  six  rings  to  the  Cross  or  Hot  Bath,  in 
1664.  In  the  year  1674  rings  were  given  by  Barbara, 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  by  John  Revet,  "  his 
majesty's  brazier,"  who  purchased  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing  Cross,  and  buried  it 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  instead  of 
breaking  it  up  as  he  was  enjoined.  The  inscription 
is  as  follows : — "  Thanks  to  God,  I,  John  Revet,  his 


majesty's  brazier,  at  50  years  of  age  in  ye  present 
month  of  July,  1674,  received  cure  of  a  true  palsie 
from  head  to  foot  on  one  side." 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  enabled  to  increase  the  supply 
of  hot  water  by  about  fifty  gallons  a  minute,  and  he 
hopes  to  regain  the  hot  water  lost  for  many  years  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Cross  Bath.  The  present  supply 
is  385,000  gallons  daily  at  a  temperature  of  1200 
Fahr. ;  but  this  amount  is  likely  to  prove  insufficient  if 
the  bathing  increases  as  it  has  increased  during  the  last 
seven  years. 

This  volume  has  been  produced  in  a  very  tasteful 
manner,  and  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  followed  by  the 
history  of  the  baths  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
time,  which  the  author  promises  at  no  distant  date. 


Worthies,  Families  and  Celebrities  of  Barnsley  and 
the  District.  By  Joseph  Wilkinson.  (London 
and  Derby  :  Bemrose  &  Sons.)  Small  8vo,  pp.  xiii., 
512. 

Two  very  natural  feelings  are  satisfied  by  a  book 
such  as  that  under  review.  When  we  visit  an  old 
house  we  are  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  inhabited  it  during  the  long  years 
of  its  history ;  and  when  we  read  of  great  men  we 
seem  to  get  a  better  idea  of  them  on  associating  them 
with  the  towns  and  villages  where  they  lived.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  has  produced  an  excellent  book,  which 
does  much  to  throw  over  the  district  he  has  chosen 
as  his  subject  a  true  human  interest.  Many  men  who 
have  acted  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  great  world 
of  London  have  been  persons  of  consequence  in  their 
own  county.  All  those  whose  lives  are  here  given 
have  made  a  figure  in  the  world ;  but  the  fame  of 
some  has  somewhat  faded,  and  readers  will  be  glad 
to  have  this  fame  renewed.  Others,  such  as  Joseph 
Bramah,  the  locksmith,  the  inventor  of  the  hydraulic 
press,  and  many  other  valuable  apparatuses,  have  left 
a  world-wide  fame.  The  author  has  added  to  the 
interest  of  his  book  by  giving  engravings  of  the 
houses  where  his  worthies  lived  ;  these  are  Houghton 
Old  Hall,  Wombwell  Hall,  Monk  Bretton  Priory, 
and  Wentworth  Castle. 


The  Animal  Lore  oj  Shakespeare's  Time,  including 
Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish,  and  Insects.  By 
Emma  Phipson.  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench 
&  Co.,  1883.)     8vo,  pp.  xvi.,  476. 

Ancient  writers  on  natural  history  are  infinitely 
more  entertaining  than  modern  writers,  partly  because 
they  tell  incredible  stories,  but  also  because  they  give 
anecdotes  of  habits  of  animals  which  are  too  often 
ignored  in  the  more  scientific  treatises  of  the  present 
day.  The  author  of  Animal  Lore  has  gleaned  much 
curious  information  from  these  old  writers,  and  she 
has  added  to  its  value  by  bringing  it  forward  in 
illustration  of  Shakespeare.  Many  books  have  been 
put  under  contribution,  and  we  see  the  value  of  some 
of  the  reprints  of  these  days,  which  would  most 
probably  have  been  overlooked  if  they  had  remained 
in  their  unique  condition.  Books  have  already  been 
published  on  The  Insects  Mentioned  in  Shakespeare's 
Plays,  by  Robert  Patterson,  1848;  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Shakespeare,  by  Bessie  Mayon,  1877  ;  and 
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on  the  Ornithology  of  Shakespeare,  by  Edmund  Harting, 
187 1  ;  but  although  the  ground  has  been  to  some 
extent  occupied,  the  author  of  the  present  book  makes 
good  her  position,  and  shows  by  the  excellence  of  her 
treatment  of  the  subject  that  there  was  room  for  the 
result  of  her  researches.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  far  Shakespeare  agreed  with  or  differed  from  his 
contemporaries  in  respect  to  the  characteristics  of 
animals.  Most  of  us  remember  the  bet  between  Lord 
Nugent  and  Sir  Henry  Holland  as  to  the  fact  whether 
any  passage  was  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare  com- 
mending directly  or  indirectly  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  dog.  Lord  Nugent  contended  that  there  was  no 
such  passage,  and  Sir  Henry  Holland,  after  a  year's 
search,  acknowledged  he  was  right,  and  paid  his 
guinea.  The  great  poet  treated  the  horse  far  better 
than  the  dog,  and  shows  in  many  passages  that  he 
loved  the  former  animal. 

The  author  treats  her  subject  veryfully  and  agreeably, 
and  she  brings  forward  much  curious  matter  respecting 
a  very  large  number  of  animals.  There  is  a  special 
chapter  on  creatures  of  imaginary  existence,  and  in 
this  we  find  notices  of  the  phoenix,  the  griffin,  the 
harpy,  the  unicorn,  and,  of  course,  the  dragon. 
Although  this  last  monster  figures  so  largely  in 
European  literature,  no  European  painter  has  been 
equal  to  figuring  it  with  anything  like  success.  If  we 
want  to  see  a  true  dragon  we  must  go  to  the  works  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  artists. 


A  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  or  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  By  Whitworth  Porter, 
Major-General,  R.E.  Revised  edition.  (London: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1883.)     8vo,  pp.  xv.  744. 

In  the  year  1858,  General  Porter  published  the 
first  edition  of  the  present  volume,  and  now  after  five- 
and-twenty  years  he  again  brings  forward  his  book  in 
an  improved  and  enlarged  form. 

The  Military  Order  of  St.  John  has  so  distinguished 
a  history  that  it  is  well  that  a  competent  author  has 
come  forward  to  chronicle  its  deeds.  The  English 
branch  of  the  Order  is  intimately  associated  with 
London  topography,  and  St.  John's  Gateway,  at 
Clerkenwell,  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  our  landmarks.  In  1 546  the  Priory  of 
Clerkenwell  was  suppressed,  and  the  estates  of  the 
Order  in  England  confiscated  to  the  Crown  ;  but 
when  Mary  came  to  the  throne  she  revived  the  Order. 
In  1557  the  bailiffs,  commanders,  and  knights  of 
St.  John  were  once  more  incorporated  by  and  under 
the  name  and  title  of  the  "prior  and  co-brethren 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England." 
On  the  death  of  the  queen  evil  times  again  came 
upon  the  Order,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Elizabeth 
was  to  confiscate  its  property.  The  Master  of  the 
Revels  held  his  office  in  the  old  priory  for  several 
years. 

The  list  of  grand  masters  is  a  long  and  important 
one,  which  begins  with  Raymond  Du  Puy  in  11 18, 
and  ends  with  Ferdinand  von  Hompesch,  in  1790. 
The  proportion  of  the  various  nationalities  is  as 
follows  : — Frenchmen,  38;  Spaniards,  13;  Italians,  5; 
Portuguese,  3;  English,  2;  German,  1;  and  doubtful, 
7.     The   French   Revolution    practically  killed  the 


Order,  but  it  has  been  partially  revived  since.  In 
183 1  the  English  langue  was  revived,  and  the  Rev. 
Sir  Robert  Peat,  D.D.,  was  made  lord  prior  ;  an 
office  now  held  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester.  The 
English  branch  has  been  very  active  of  late  years, 
especially  in  the  foundation  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Association. 

General  Porter  has  produced  a  very  handsome  and 
important  work.  His  descriptions  of  the  different 
incidents  in  the  history  are  full  of  interest,  particularly 
those  connected  with  the  siege  of  Malta,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  place  came  into  our  poss  ession. 


Meetings  of  antiquarian 
Societies, 


METROPOLITAN. 

Archaeological  Society. — Nov.  1st. — Earl  Percy, 
President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  sent 
a  paper  on  "  Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Central 
Tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral." — A  Roman  tile  of 
a  peculiar  form,  like  the  seat  of  a  modern  chair,  in- 
scribed leg  ix  HIS,  was  spoken  of  as  having  been 
found  at  Barnack,  and  lately  deposited  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum  at  Peterborough. — The  Baron  de 
Cosson  read  a  paper  of  much  interest  upon  gauntlets, 
ranging  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. — The  Rev.  J.  Beck  exhibited  a 
small  collection  of  watch-cases  showing  different 
examples  of  old  shagreen,  and  horn  painted  with  foliage 
and  pastoral  subjects,  and  a  quantity  of  "watch 
cocks,"  or  verge  covers — objects  of  brasswork  of  the 
greatest  delicacy  and  beauty,  which  have  only  lately 
attracted  the  attention  of  connoisseurs. — Mr.  Harts- 
home  exhibited  a  smaller  collection,  and  it  was 
observable  that  no  two  examples  were  alike. 

New  Shakspere. — Nov.  9. — The  Rev.  W.  A 
Harrison  in  the  chair. — Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel's  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Forthcoming  Facsimile  of  the  First  Quarto 
of  '  Richard  III,'  "  was  read  by  Mr.  Furnivall.  Mr. 
Daniel  dealt  with  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the 
quarto  and  folio  versions,  the  settlement  of  which  is 
so  necessary  for  obtaining  a  satisfactory  text ;  his  con- 
clusion being  that  the  folio  represents  the  play  as  first 
set  forth  by  Shakspeare,  the  quarto  being  a  shortened 
and  revised  copy  of"  it ;  and  that  the  "  copy  "  supplied 
to  the  printers  of"  the  folio  was  a  copy  of  Quarto  6,  1622, 
enlarged,  altered,  and  corrected  in  accordance  with  a 
complete  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  theatre. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — Dec.  4. — Dr. 
S.  Birch,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  H.  Rassam 
read  a  paper  entitled,  "  Biblical  Nationalities,  Past 
and  Present.' 

British  Archaeological  Association. — Nov.  21. 
— Mr.  T.  Morgan,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair — The 
Rev.  W.  Cutting  reported  the  discovery  of  a  portion 
of  a  sepulchral  brass  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  Priory 
of  St.  Benet's  at  Holme.— Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  sent 
a  description  of  a  peculiar  iron  implement  resembling 
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a  bill,  found  at  a  great  depth  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — 
Dr.  Stevens  reported  at  length  the  exploration  of  the 
remarkable  tumulus  at  Taplow,  and  the  important 
antiquarian  results. — Mr.  Loftus  Brock  exhibited 
several  antiquities  found  in  London,  one  being  a  bone 
fork,  probably  of  Roman  date. — Mr.  C.  Brent 
described  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  cemetery  near 
the  site  of  the  station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  at  Canterbury,  and  exhibited  some  of 
the  antiquities  discovered ;  also  a  fine  British  vase 
found  recently  at  Bromley,  Kent. — Mr.  F.  Brent 
exhibited  a  sword  pronounced  by  the  meeting  to  be 
Saracenic,  which  was  found  in  a  coffin  in  Ermington 
churchyard,  near  Ivybridge. — Mr.  W.  C.  Smith 
produced  a  fine  palaeolithic  flint  implement  found  at 
Clerkenwell. — A  paper  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Scarth,  "On  Recent  Discoveries  in  Hungary  and 
along  the  Line  of  Trajan's  Wall,"  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch. — Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase  delivered 
an  address  upon  a  collection  of  prehistoric  articles 
obtained  by  him  from  North  America  and  Florida, 
and  illustrated  by  some  specimens  from  Japan. 

Cymmrodonon  Society. — Annual  Meeting. 
— Nov.  20th. — The  Earl  of  Powis]  in  the  chair. — 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  W.  Jones,  read  the  annual 
report.  The  report  stated  that  during  the  year  the 
number  of  members  had  increased  from  382  to  513, 
and  among  the  new  members  were  men  whose  names 
were  known  throughout  the  world  for  their  literary 
and  scientific  attainments.  The  publications  of  the 
year  consisted  of  the  annual  report ;  Part  III.  of  the 
Gododin  of  Aneurin  "Gwawdrydd"  (Stephen's  edi- 
tion); the  Ystoria  de  Carolo  Magno,  from  the  Red  Book 
of  Hergest,  translated  by  Mr.  John  Rhys,  edited  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Powell  and  Llywarch  Reynolds  ;  and  two 
parts  of  Y  Cymmrodor.  In  the  press  are  Part  II., 
vol.  lx.,  of  Y  Cymmrodor ;  the  annual  report,  the 
concluding  part  of  the  Gododin,  and  in  preparation  Y 
Marchog  Crwydrad.  The  transcription  and  editing  of 
the  MSS.  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Howel  W. 
Lloyd,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  Egerton  B.  Phillimore.  Turn- 
ing to  the  report  which  had  been  read,  Lord  Powis 
remarked  that  the  Society,  during  the  last  decade, 
had  made  very  considerable  progress.  He  felt  it  to 
be  most  desirable  that  they  should  at  once  proceed 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good  library,  with  books 
relating  to  Wales,  ere  the  casualties  of  life  robbed  them 
of  many  of  those  in  which  its  language  and  antiquities 
are  enshrined.  With  the  present  opportunity  he 
trusted  that  a  complete  Welsh  library  would  shortly 
be  formed  by  the  Society.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
adding  to  it  a  devotional  book  published  in  Welsh 
some  centuries  ago  by  the  Society  of  Jesus,  copies  of 
which  had  recently  been  found  at  Powis  Castle.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  Cymmrodorion  could  procure  a 
complete  catalogue  and  collection  of  the  many  Welsh 
books  published  by  the  Society  he  had  named.  Such 
a  catalogue  would  be  a  great  literary  desideratum. 

Philological  Society.— Nov.  16th.— Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  read 
the  first  part  of  his  paper  on  "The  Dialects  of  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,"  dealing  with  the  mainland 
only.  The  Highland  being  Celtic,  the  Lowlands  hold 
all  the  English-speaking  inhabitants.  Lowland  differed 
from  English  pronunciation  by  calling  "some  house " 
sum  Jwoce,  strongly  trilling  r,  and  habitually  using  the 


German  ch  guttural.  South  Lowland,  in  addition, 
called  he,  how,  almost  like  English  hay,  how ;  North 
Lowland  used /for  initial  wh ;  and  Mid  Lowland  did 
neither. 

Royal  Historical  Society. — Nov.  15th. — Mr. 
James  Heywood  in  the  chair. — Mr.  H.  E.  Maiden  read 
a  paper  on  "  The  Local  Distribution  of  Protestantism 
and  Roman  Catholicism  in  England  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries." 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — Nov.  29th. — Mr.  A. 
W.  Franks,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  C. 
Robinson  exhibited  a  picture  which  was  purchased  by 
the  Queen  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  at  Strawberry 
Hill.  It  represents  a  king  and  queen  kneeling  at 
desks,  with  their  sons  and  daughters  behind  them, 
while  above  them  is  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  and 
the  princess  with  her  lamb.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  altar-piece  at  the  Charterhouse  of  Shene, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  tradition  to  support 
this  view. — Mr.  Scharf  read  a  paper,  in  which  he 
argued  that  the  figures  could  not  represent  Henry  V. 
and  his  Queen,  as  suggested  by  Walpole,  but  pro- 
bably were  intended  as  portraits  of  Henry  VII.  and 
his  family. 

Numismatic. — Nov.  15th. — Dr.  J.  Evans,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. — Dr.  Evans  exhibited  a  portion  of 
a  hoard  of  clippings  from  English  silver  coins  dating 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Charles  I.  The 
hoard  was  found  near  Frome. — Mr.  J.  W.  Trist 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  tedradrachm  of  ^Esillas, 
quaestor  in  Macedon  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C. — Mr.  G.  D.  Brown  exhibited  a  gold  coin  of 
Crispus  Caesar,  rev.  Victory,  struck  at  Sirmium  ;  and 
a  gold  coin  of  Cunobeline  similar  to  Evans  {Ancient 
British  Coins,  plate  ix.  3). — Mr.  H.  Montagu  brought 
for  exhibition  the  following  coins  :  a  penny  of  Har- 
thacnut  struck  at  Dorchester,  reading  godpine  on 
dorce,  Dorchester  being  a  mint  hitherto  unknown 
on  the  money  of  Harthacnut ;  a  Piedfort  half-groat  of 
Edward  III.;  a  Tower  crown  of  Charles  I.,m.m. 
Lis,  a  new  variety,  with  a  plume  over  the  shield  on 
the  reverse ;  an  unpublished  Commonwealth  half- 
crown  by  Ramage  with  uninscribed  edge  ;  a  gold  proof 
of  the  shilling  of  George  III.,  1816  ;  and  a  five-shilling 
token  of  Bishop  de  Jersey  &  Co.,  stamped  over  a 
Spanish  dollar  of  Charles  IV. — Canon  Pownall  exhi- 
bited four  Papal  medals  (three  of  Paul  II.  and  one  of 
Sixtus  IV.).  One  of  those  of  Paul  II.  represented 
the  consistory  in  which  George  Podiebrad,  King  of 
Bohemia,  was  declared  to  be  deprived  of  his  crown 
for  favouring  the  Hussites. — Dr.  Frazer  also  exhibited 
two  Papal  medals,  one  of  Paul  II.  and  one  of  Sixtus 
IV. — The  Baron  L.  de  Hirsch  communicated  a 
paper  on  some  unique  and  inedited  Sicilian  coins  in 
his  own  collection. — Mr.  Evans  read  a  second 
notice  of  some  Roman  coins  discovered  in  Lime 
Street,  London. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society. — Nov.  19th. — Sir  Bartle 
Frere  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Habib  A.  Salmone  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Importance  to  Great  Britain  of  the 
Study  of  Arabic."  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  study  of  Arabic  was  greatly  neglected  in 
England,  as  compared  with  what  was  done  abroad; 
the  Roman  Propaganda  maintaining  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  pupils  in  various  Eastern  languages,  Russia 
having  its  college  for  the  same  purpose  at  Kazan, 
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Austria  its  college  at  Vienna,  and  France  its  "  Ecole 
pour  les  Langues  orien tales  vivantes." 

Anthropological  Institute. — Nov.  13th. — Pro- 
fessor Flower,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  E. 
Price  exhibited  a  selection  of  objects  from  ancient 
grave  mounds  in  Peru. — Dr.  Garson  exhibited  two 
iron  lamps  that  he  had  procured  from  the  Orkney 
Islands  for  the  Oxford  University  Museum.  They 
were  very  similar  to  the  lamps  of  the  Eskimo.  Each 
consists  of  two  flat  receptacles,  prolonged  into  a  spout- 
like depression  on  the  anterior  portion. — The  Director 
(Mr.  Rudler)  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Palmer  on 
"  Some  Australian  Tribes." 

Nov.  27th. — Professor  Flower,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Dr.  J.  G.  Garson  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Cranial 
Characters  of  the  Natives  of  Timor- laut." — Mr.  H. 
O.  Forbes  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Ethnology  of  Eastern 
Timor,"  referring  especially  to  the  religious  rites  of 
the  people  of  certain  regions,  conducted  by  a  priest 
in  what  is  called  the  Taboo  House,  with  an  intricate 
and  imposing  ceremonial ;  to  their  marriage  cere- 
monies and  customs,  which  in  some  districts  remind 
one  of  the  Australian  totem  system  in  the  occurrence 
of  "husband  "  clans  and  "  wife  "  clans  ;  to  their  death 
and  burial  rites  ;  to  their  system  of  law  and  justice, 
under  which,  though  the  chief  was  king  and  judge, 
each  "  freeman  "  had  the  right — or  took  it — of  private 
war,  and  retaliated  on  the  wrongdoer  with  his  own 
hands  for  loss  in  his  property  or  person. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. — Nov.  28th. — Mr. 
J.  Haynes,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  C.  H. 
E.  Carmichael  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  The  Vatican 
Library  and  the  Recent  Letter  of  Pope  Leo.  XIII." 

PROVINCIAL. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. — Nov.  12. — 
Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  President,  in  the  chair. — A 
communication  was  read  from  the  Rev.  J.  W.  E.  Cony- 
beare,  on  certain  stones  discovered  in  the  river  bed  at 
Barrington.  During  the  past  month  one  of  the  two 
mills  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  belonging  to  Barring- 
ton  has  been  done  away  with,  and  the  foundations  dug 
out  from  the  river  bed.  Amongst  these  foundations 
were  discovered  13  large  blocks  of  clunch  (18  x  12  x 
6  inches)  boldly  carved  on  one  face  (18  x  6  in.)  with 
egg  and  dart  moulding.  The  blocks  were  laid  flat 
with  the  moulding  embedded  in  gault,cpart  being  in 
some  cases  cut  away  for  the  sake  of  making  a  closer  fit 
to  the  adjoining  stone.  The  preservation  of  the  work 
is  in  several  parts  of  exquisite  clearness.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  we  have  here  fragments  of 
some  large  Roman  building.  That  some  such  large 
Roman  building  existed  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood may  be  conjectured  from  the  very  numerous 
ash-pits  of  the  period  found  while  digging  the  adjoining 
field  for  coprolites,  and  from  an  almost  complete 
series  of  coins  having  been  unearthed  in  the  parish, 
covering  the  whole  period  of  the  Roman  occupation. 
The  ash-pits  referred  to  contained  the  usual  bones, 
with  fragments  of  coarse  pottery  (in  one  instance  of 
Samian  bearing  the  mark  cirstio  Till,  and  seemed 
to  belong  to  poor  houses,  perhaps  slaves'  quarters, 
indicating  the  neighbourhood  of  some  larger  edifice  of 
which  they  were  dependencies.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  find  that  the  next  field,  sloping  down 


to  the  river — the  very  ideal  of  a  Roman  site — has 
from  time  immemorial  been  called  "  The  Brick  Hall," 
and  is  mentioned  by  that  name  in  documents  of  the 
fourteenth  century. — The  Secretary  exhibited  a  silver 
statuette  of  Fortuna  Nemesis,  upon  which  the  following 
description  and  criticism  by  Mr.  C.  W.  King  were 
read: — "A  draped  female  figure,  four  inches  high, 
with  long  drooping  wings,  bearing  the  cornucopia;  in 
the  one  hand,  in  the  other  the  handle  of  a  rudder,  at  the 
foot  of  which  rests  a  wheel,  while  with  the  thumb  and 
fore-finger  she  holds  both  a  patera  and  the  money- 
bag {crumena)  of  Mercury.  Above  her  shoulders  are 
placed  busts  of  Sol  and  Luna,  the  one  crowned  with 
rays,  the  other  with  the  crescent.  B  ut  it  is  upon  her  head 
that,  as  reason  would,  the  designer  has  lavished  all  the 
wealth  of  symbolism.  She  wears  the  helmet,  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  Virgo  in  the  Zodiac,  which 
again  is  encircled  by  the  turreted  crown  of  Cybele: 
from  each  side  spring  the  cow's  horns  of  the  great 
goddess  of  Egypt ;  on  its  crest  is  set  the  modius  of 
Serapis :  on  the  summit  of  all  rests  the  Winged  Orb, 
the  Mir,  the  universal  Phoenician  type  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  '  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing  in  His 
wings.' " 

Penzance  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Society. — The  Rev.  G.  Rundle  prepared  a  paper 
called  "  Some  Facts  connected  with  old  Cornish 
History. "  He  would  begin  now  with  a  few  words  on 
Charms.  For  a  child  who  has  thrush,  say  in  the 
morning  thrice  the  second  verse  of  the  eighth  psalm. 
For  tooth-ache. — Begin,  every  morning,  the  act  of 
dressing  by  putting  the  stocking  on  the  left  foot. 
For  a  bad  eye. — Pierce  the  shell  of  a  living  snail,  and 
let  the  exuding  liquid  fall  on  the  eye.  For  warts.— 
Cut  a  stalk  of  corn  at  one  of  the  knots ;  cross  it 
seven  times  over  the  wart :  then  bury  it.  Take 
a  piece  of  meat ;  cross  it  seven  times  over  the  warts  : 
then  hang  it  on  a  thorn-tree  to  rot.  The  power  of 
the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  is  very  interesting 
to  us,  as  being  quoted  by  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  as 
existing  in  Flanders  in  his  day,  some  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Mundic  as  a  charm. — Mundic_  being 
applied  to  a  wound,  immediately  cures  it,  which  the 
workmen  are  so  sure  of  that  they  use  no  other 
remedy  than  washing  in  the  water  that  runs  from  the 
mundic-ore.  Old  Customs.— 1st  of  May. — On  that  day 
it  was  the  custom,  in  Landrake,  to  give  the  person  who 
plucked  a  fern  as  much  cream  as  would  cover  it.  On 
Shrove  Tuesday.— It  is  the  custom  to  unhang  gates,  as 
well  as  to  eat  pork-chops  and  eggs,  besides  customary 
pan-cake.  On  May-Day,  in  Landrake,  it  was 
customary  to  chastise,  with  sting-nettles,  anyone 
found  in  bed  after  six  a.m.  For  epilepsy  to  walk 
round  the  church  altar  thrice.  On  St.  Stephen's 
Day. — Every  youth  and  boy  who  can  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal  a  gun  on  that  day,  goes  out  to  shoot  birds.  On 
New  Year's  Eve. — It  is  the  custom  to  place  a  piece 
of  silver  on  the  window-sill.  This  is  said  to  bring 
good  luck.  A  piece  of  flea-bane  used  to  be  placed, 
in  harvest  time,  in  the  first  "  arish  mow  "  that  was 
made.  Blowing  horns  before  the  house  of  a  newly- 
married  couple. — An  amusing  reason  has  been 
assigned  for  this  custom,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Breage. 
It  is  said  the  inhabitants  finding  it  impossible  to  make 
sufficient  noise  with  the  one  bell  hung  in  the  tower, 
and  not  liking  to  be  outdone  by  other  parishes,  hit 
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upon  the  happy  expedient  of  making  good  the  de- 
ficiency by  using  horns.  Col-Perra. — John  mentions 
the  custom  of  persons  going  from  house  to  house, 
begging  a  Col-perra  tabban  (morsel)  on  Shrove 
Tuesday.  He  does  not,  however,  give  the  rhyme, 
which  is  in  use  on  that  occasion.  It  begins  Han- 
cock, Han-cock.  On  Christmas-Eve  children  demand, 
and  are  never  refused,  from  shop-keepers,  a  couple  of 
pins.  With  this  they  play  at  a  singular  game  thus.  A 
cup  is  placed  on  the  table,  round  which  the  children 
gather.  They  drop  pins  over  the  cup,  the  child  whose 
pin  crosses  another  wins  the  game  and  receives  all  the 
pins  as  a  forfeit.  Superstitions.  —St.  Veryan. — There 
is  a  belief  that  if  the  clock  in  the  church-gallery  strikes 
during  the  time  of  service,  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion will  die  during  a  short  period.  This  is  said  to 
have  happened  in  the  case  of  a  recent  vicar. 

Cambridge  Philological  Society. — Nov.  8. — 
Prof.  Mayor  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Ridgeway  read  a  note 
on  the  use  of  ws  as  a  preposition,  with  a  view  to  explain 
(i)  its  being  found  in  combination  with  the  ace.  case, 
and  (2)  the  fact  that  its  use  is  usually  confined  to 
persons. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society. 
— Nov.  20. — Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  in  the  chair. — The 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  Roman  road  over 
Blackstone  Edge  was  held.  Dr.  Colley-March  said 
that  the  road  was  Roman  in  all  its  physical 
characteristics.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  made 
appeared  to  be  Roman.  The  foundation  was  of 
sand  and  rubble,  and  in  this  the  stones  of  the  cause- 
way were  bedded.  The  pavement  was  convexly 
arched  from  side  to  side,  and  its  centre  was  formed  by 
a  line  of  large  blocks  of  millstone  grit,  to  which  the 
ordinary  sets  were  built  up,  while  they  were  supported 
on  the  outside  by  buttressed  curbstones.  The  mode 
of  foundation  drainage  was  also  Roman,  and  was  that 
of  a  bilateral  foss  or  ditch  on  either  hand.  The 
route,  or  direction,  too,  was  Roman.  It  ascended 
the  steepest  slope  not  only  without  winding,  but  in  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  crest  of  the  hill ;  and  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  pack-horse  track  in  the  kingdom 
of  which  this  could  be  stated.  The  western  portion 
was  the  most  interesting,  from  its  containing  a  line  of 
trough  stones,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  a  cause- 
way 16  ft.  across,  or,  measured  within  the  curbstones, 
a  compact  paved  roadway  15  ft.  wide.  The  gradient 
was  about  one  in  five.  He  proceeded  to  discuss  at 
great  length  two  theories  as  to  these  trough  stones — 
the  pedal  or  foot  furrow  theory,  and  the  skidding 
theory.  A  pack-horse  track,  if  a  highway,  was  called 
a  "  pack  and  prime  way."  Such  roads  were  made  of 
a  series  of  thick  transverse  blocks  of  millstone  grit,  on 
which  horses  walked,  and  which  they  often  wore  into 
deep  furrows.  There  was  a  side  pavement  for  foot 
passengers,  but  no  provision  for  wheeled  vehicles.  It 
was  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  driver  could  compel  his 
galloways,  or  that  they  would  themselves  prefer,  to 
toil  up  a  gradient  of  one  in  five  in  a  mathematically 
straight  line  and  on  a  perfectly  smooth  surface — 
because  if  the  trough  was  made  by  horses'  feet  the 
stones  must  have  been  once  entirely  without  a  groove 
— when  they  could  wind  to  and  fro  on  a  spacious  and 
even  road  whose  pavement  afforded  ample  foothold. 
Something  had  been  said  about  a  "  straddle  mark  "  at 
the  bottom  of  a    pack-horse   furrow.      There  was 


sometimes  the  faintest  possible  indication  that  such  a 
furrow  had  been  made  by  two  feet.  He  had  made 
many  examinations,  but  he  had  never  seen  a  stone, 
much  less  a  line  of  stones,  in  a  pack-horse  furrow  with 
a  genuine  convex  bottom.  Its  usual  shape  was  a  true 
and  even  concavity.  In  the  western  slope  of  the 
Blackstone  Edge  he  doubted  if  there  was  one  stone 
which  presented  an  even  concavity.  The  wheel  ruts 
on  the  Blackstone  Edge  road,  he  maintained,  though 
variable  in  appearance,  were  constant  in  position.  The 
size  of  the  ruts,  taking  the  narrowest  as  their  guide, 
showed  that  the  wheels  that  wore  them  were  two  inches 
broad.  A  Roman  chariot  wheel,  with  the  woodwork 
petrified,  had  been  found  at  Portici.  The  tire  was  of 
iron,  and  measured  forty-eight  inches  in  diameter, 
one  in  thickness,  and  two  in  breadth.  He  pointed  out 
in  detail  the  position  of  the  wheel  ruts  with  regard  to 
the  trough  as  supporting  the  skidding  theory. — Mr. 
Wm.  Horsfall  exhibited  a  section  and  a  diagram 
showing  the  grooving  by  traffic  of  a  number  of  steps, 
known  as  Jacob's  ladder,  leading  from  Smedley  Road, 
Cheetham,  to  a  street  at  the  back  of  St.  Oswald's 
Church,  Collyhurst. — Mr.  Geo.  Esdaile,  who  read  the 
second  paper,  said  the  road  was  probably  on  the  line 
of  Watling  Street,  and  was  utilised  and  paved  by  the 
Romans.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  the  main  road 
for  all  traffic  from  Lancashire  to  Yorkshire.  At 
Lydiate  and  one  other  place  they  found  parts  of 
troughed  roads  similar  to  that  over  Blackstone  Edge. 
At  Lydiate  the  road  was  comparatively  level,  which 
would  certainly  dispose  of  the  aqueduct  theory.  The 
Romans  had  chains,  according  to  Seneca,  and  a 
sufflamen,  or  trigger,  which  they  thrust  through  both 
wheels  of  their  vehicles,  effectually  scotching  both. 
The  Roman  soldier  wore  a  heavy  nail-shod  wooden 
shoe,  and  the  common  people  clogs,  also  well  nailed. 
He  thought  these  stones  would  during  the  Roman 
occupation,  and  for  the  1,200  years  after  that  occu- 
pation ended,  be  worn  by  these  nailed  shoes  and 
clogs,  and  that  the  scotching  of  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicles  and  the  use  of  the  slipper  would  contribute 
to  the  wear. — Mr.  E.  Kirk  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  T. 
Watkin,  in  which  he  said  that,  having  read  all  the 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  he  was  still  of  the 
same  opinion  as  when  he  wrote  Roman  Lancashire, 
that  a  three-wheeled  vehicle,  or  trolly,  was  the  main 
use  of  the  trough,  but  that  most  probably  skidding 
also  took  place.  He  (Mr.  Kirk)  thought  the  pack- 
horse  road  was  not  the  one  now  under  discussion,  but 
was  on  the  course  of  the  present  turnpike  road.  In 
support  of  this  view  he  quoted  from  an  Act  dated 
1734,  giving  power  to  repair  the  road.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  points  of  the  trough  stones  were  worn 
round  as  if  by  a  revolving  wheel,  and  not  planed,  as 
might  be  expected  if  a  slipper  were  used  or  the  wheels 
skidded. — Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey  thought  the  object  of  the 
grooves  had  been  discussed  without  due  reference  to  the 
post- Roman  history  of  the  road.  The  road  came  into 
notice  in  the  civil  wars,  and  was  plainly  indicated  by 
John  Ogilby,  the  King's  cosmographer,  in  1675.  The 
first  Act  of  Parliament  concerning  the  road  is  dated 
8  George  II.  Its  purpose  was  to  repair  and  widen 
the  road  from  Rochdale,  leading  over  a  "  certain 
craggy  mountain  called  Blackstone  Edge."  It  enu- 
merated the  bad  qualities  of  the  old  road,  broken  up 
by   "many  and  heavy  carriages."     Whitaker  men- 
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tioned  the  road  twice,  but  not  with  any  detail.  He 
was  rather  taken  up  with  making  a  northern  road 
from  Slack  to  Colne.  On  the  authority  of  the  Rev. 
John  Watson,  Whitaker  said  that  the  Devil's  Cause- 
way was  called  the  Danes'  Road  by  the  shepherds  of 
Rishworth.  A  survey  of  the  road  into  Yorkshire 
was  completed  in  1759  by  Mr.  R.  Whitaker.  It  was 
finished  by  1766,  and  Collier  termed  it  "  that  excellent 
and  beautiful  way, "  and  gives  some  curious  particulars 
about  the  way  it  was  made,  the  streams  of  the  hills 
being  pressed  into  the  service.  Other  Acts  relating 
to  the  road  were  dated  6,  35,  and  55  George  III.  So 
late  as  1830,  on  Teesdale's  map,  the  road  was  termed 
the  neiv  road  to  Halifax. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.—  Dec.  10th. — 
Mr.  Ramsay  of  Kildalton,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J. 
R.  Findlay,  the  secretary,  called  attention  to  a  group 
of  four  figurina,  or  small  statuettes  of  terra-cotta,  from 
Tanagra,  in  Beotia,  which  he  had  obtained  in  Naples. 
These  charming  little  figures  were  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  the  ancient  necropolis  of  Tanagra.  The 
tombs  were  of  two  kinds — an  earlier  series,  with  painted 
vases  ;  and  a  later,  which  consisted  of  cists  formed  of 
slabs  of  tuft  arranged  in  rows.  The  figurines  were 
found  sometimes  in  the  cists,  sometimes  on  the 
covering  stones.  Their  object  was  not  explained  in 
ancient  literature ;  but  they  are  works  of  art  of  a  very 
high  class,  exhibiting  a  peculiar  beauty  and  sweetness  ot 
expression,  and  are  valuable  as  giving  types  of  the 
familiar  life  of  the  Greeks  that  are  nowhere  else  to  be 
found.  The  first  paper,  by  Dr.  Robert  Munro,  gave  an 
account  of  the  Megalithic  monuments  of  Holland,  and 
their  associations  with  analogous  remains  in  Northern 
Europe,  from  observations  made  during  a  recent  tour 
through  the  Low  Countries  and  Scandinavia.  With  the 
exception  of  a  remarkable  group  of  rude  stone  monu- 
ments called  Hunebedden,  or  Giants'  Graves,  which  are 
found  in  the  north  of  the  country,  Holland  possesses 
no  Megalithic  remains  of  any  kind.  These  Hune- 
bedden, of  which  Dr.  Munro  visited  a  considerable 
number,  are  elongated  chambers,  the  sides  and  ends 
formed  of  large  stones  set  in  the  ground,  supporting 
enormous  covering  stones.  When  there  was  an 
entrance  to  the  chamber,  it  seems  to  have  been  placed 
usually  on  the  long  side  facing  the  south,  the  direction 
of  the  chambers  being  generally  east  and  west.  In  some 
instances  they  were  surrounded  by  a  second  range  of 
smaller  stones,  but  only  a  few  show  indications  of  having 
been  formerly  covered  by  an  earthen  mound.  No  traces 
of  bronze  or  any  instruments  of  metal  have  been  found 
in  them,  and  Mr.  Franks  has  assigned  them  to  the  age 
of  polished  stone  implements.  During  the  years  1866- 
68  these  monuments  were  threatened  with  complete 
destruction,  owing  to  the  peasants  having  commenced 
to  break  up  the  stones  for  road  metal ;  but  fortunately 
the  Government  interfered,  and  purchased  the  land  on 
which  they  were  situated,  and  they  are  now  preserved  as 
national  monuments.  Akin  to  these  Megalithic  monu- 
ments of  Holland  are  the  Giants'  Graves,  of  Denmark, 
of  which  Dr.  Munro  described  a  characteristic  example 
visited  by  him  at  Roeskilde.  The  chamber  was  about 
8  yards  long,  3  yards  broad,  and  rather  over  6  feet  high. 
The  roof,  which  was  formed  by  four  immense  blocks  of 
stone,  was  supported  by  fifteen  great  slabs  set  also  on 
end,  which  completed  the  circumference  of  the  cham- 
ber.   This  sepulchral  construction  differed  from  those 


in  Holland  by  being  wholly  covered  by  a  great  conical 
mound  of  earth.  The  objects  found  in  these  Danish 
chambered  mounds  are  entirely  of  the  Polished  Stone 
Age.  Dr.  Munro  next  described  the  Stone  Age  burials 
of  Sweden.  In  this  country  the  Megalithic  tombs  are 
confined  chiefly  to  the  southern  provinces,  and  number 
in  all  about  500.  Their  variety  of  construction  is 
greater  than  in  Denmark  and  Holland;  Hanover,  Olden- 
burg, and  Mecklenburg  are  rich  in  similar  monuments 
of  the  Stone  Age,  and  Dr.  Munro  exhibited  photographs 
of  several  in  the  district  of  Stralsund  and  the  Isle  of 
Rugen,  taken  for  Dr.  Rudolf  Baer,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  duplicates.  The  second  paper  was  entitled 
"Notes  on  some  Continental  Museums — in  P'rance, 
Central  Germany,  and  Belgium,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  Ander- 
son. In  the  third  paper,  entitled  "Notes  on  some 
Continental  Churches,"  Mr.  J.  R.  Walker  called  at- 
tention to  the  characteristic  features  of  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  Gothic  and  Romanesque  churches  of  the 
North  of  France,  the  Rhine  and  Belgium,  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  an  extensive  series  of  photographs  and 
a  number  of  drawings  of  fonts  made  during  a  recent 
tour  in  company  with  Dr.  Anderson. 
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Ancient  Art  Industry  in  Florence.— Carving 
and  Inlaying  in  Wood.— The  same  causes  which 
made  the  school  of  decorative  sculpture  in  Siena 
famous  have  acted  on  that  of  wood-carving,  of  which 
Antonio  Barili,  who  worked  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  the  most  celebrated  representa- 
tive. Two  styles  of  wood-carving  are  practised  in 
Siena — the  one  highly  finished  work  of  great  delicacy 
and  beauty,  which  is  employed  for  frames  or  furni- 
ture of  the  highest  class,  and  which,  from  the  time  it 
takes  to  execute,  must  necessarily  be  expensive  ;  the 
second,  which  may  be  termed  commercial,  though  in 
its  way  equally  artistic  with  the  first,  is  bolder  and 
less  finished,  struck  out  for  effect,  and  allowing  com- 
missions to  be  taken  on  a  large  scale  for  decorative 
purposes  at  moderate  prices.  The  style  of  caning  in 
vogue  is,  generally,  in  imitation  of  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century  work,  but  the  imitation  is  by  no 
means  servile,  nor  does  it  exclude  original  design. 
Inlaying  in  Marble  and  Decorative  Sculpture. — The 
celebrated  marble  pavement  of  the  Duomo  of  Siena 
was  commenced  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  patterns 
being  originally  indicated  in  simple  outlines  "a 
graffio."  In  process  of  time  the  work  was  perfected 
by  Beccafumi  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  pavement  being  inlaid  with  marbles  of  various 
colours  in  chiaroscuro.  The  constant  need  of  restora- 
tion has  made  this  art  hereditary  among  Sienese 
artists,  and,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  well  carried  out 
not  only  as  regards  the  repairs  of  old  work,  but  in 
new  compositions.  In  the  workshops  of  the  ' '  Opera 
del  Duomo,"  or  Cathedral  Board  of  Works,  the 
artists  employed  are  allowed  to  execute  private  orders 
on  their  own  account.     The  works  at  the  cathedral 
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are  being  actively  carried  on,  owing  to  a  legacy  left 
by  a  late  rector,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
present  administrator,  Cavaliere  Rubini.  Of  late 
years  the  whole  pavement  of  the  Duomo  has  been 
restored,  and  large  figure  pieces  have,  in  addition, 
been  executed  after  the  designs  of  Professor  A. 
Franchi,  with  ornaments  by  Signor  L.  Maccari. 
Bricks  and  Ornamental  Works  in  Terra-  Cotta. — The 
province  containing  excellent  clays,  brick-making  is 
largely  exercised,  but  apparently  in  the  old-fashioned 
way — no  "Hoffman"  or  similar  kilns  having  been 
erected.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  art  of  ornamen- 
tation in  terra-cotta  was  extensively  carried  out,  and 
fine  examples  still  remain  in  many  of  the  old  palaces 
of  Siena.  Good  modellers  are  still  to  be  found,  but 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  best  brickmakers  to  restore 
the  art  have  not  met  with  response  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  [Reports  of  H.M.  Consuls,  Part  ix.  (c.  3736), 
1883,  pp.  1 347-9.] 

Antiquity  of  Banking  ("Monte  dei  Paschi") 
in  Italy. — After  the  conquest  of  the  republic  of  Siena 
by  Cosimo  di'  Medici,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  many  years  elapsed  before  the  country  re- 
turned to  its  former  prosperous  condition.  The  work 
of  war  and  rapine  had  been  complete.  Money  was 
scarce  and  dear,  and,  in  consequence,  trade  languished 
and  agriculture  was  neglected.  To  find  some  means  of 
coming  in  aid  of  agriculture  and  commerce  was  there- 
fore a  necessity,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  salutary 
impulse  might  be  given  to  both  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bank  empowered  to  grant  loans  at  a  reason- 
able rate  of  interest  to  landed  proprietors,  farmers, 
and  merchants  belonging  to  the  Sienese  State.  For 
this  purpose  the  "  Monte  dei  Paschi  non  Vacabile  "  of 
Siena  was  founded  in  1622-24.  The  first  difficulty  to 
be  overcome  was  to  find  capital  where  none  existed ; 
this  was  effected  in  the  following  manner.  The  dues 
paid  for  the  right  of  pasturage  in  the  "Maremma" 
formed  a  royalty  which  had  passed  from  the  republic 
of  Siena  to  the  Grand  Ducal  treasury  ;  they  produced 
a  yearly  income  of  10,000  scudi,  and  were  valued  at 
200,000  scudi  (1,176,000  lire).  These  dues  were 
granted  by  the  Grand  Duke  as  an  eventual  guarantee 
in  favour  of  the  new  bank,  the  city  of  Siena,  and  such 
other  cities  and  places  in  the  Sienese  State  as  should 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
bank,  becoming  legally  bound  to  indemnify  the  Grand 
Ducal  treasury  from  all  responsibilities  which  might 
arise  under  this  guarantee.  The  towns  entering  into 
this  agreement  were  termed  "comunita  capitolate." 
The  dues  forming  the  guarantee  were  administered 
as  before  by  the  "  Dogana  dei  Paschi "  for  the  Grand 
Duke,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  never 
required  by  the  bank,  but  they  formed  the  basis  on 
which  the  bank  was  able  to  commence  operations. 
The  nominal  guarantee  of  200,000  scudi  was  divided 
into  2,000  "luoghi,"  or  bonds,  of  the  value  of  100  scudi 
each,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  The 
bonds  were  placed  in  the  market,  as  money  was 
required  to  grant  the  loans  for  which  application  was 
made;  they  .vere  purchased  by  public  corporations,  or 
private  individuals  belonging  to  the  city  of  Siena,  or 
to  any  of  the  "  comunita  capitolate."*     Loans  could 

*  In  process  of  time  the  advantages  of  the  bank 
were  extended,  at  their  request,  to  places  beyond  the 


only  be  granted  to  persons  in  the  same  localities.     The 
rate  of  interest  charged  was  5f  per  cent.,  the  two- 
thirds   being  intended  to  cover    all   expenses.     The 
loans  were  made  on  the  personal  security  of  the  debtor 
and  one  surety,  which  included  a  liability  to  loss  of 
liberty  as  well  as  of  his  estate,  in  case  of  failure  of 
payment,  until  after  the   introduction  of  the  French 
system    of   mortgage    in    1808,    when   a    mortgage 
guarantee  was  substituted.     Whoever  wished  to  pur- 
chase one  or  more  "  Luoghi  di  Monte  "  first  deposited 
the  amount  in  the  treasury  of  the  bank.     This  deposit 
bore  no  interest,  and  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  depo- 
sitor.    On  application  being  made  for  a  loan  the  bank 
alienated,  and  the  depositor  bought  a  corresponding 
number  of  "  Luoghi  di  Monte,"  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  furnishing  the  money  required  to  grant  the  loan 
asked    for.     The    right    of    proprietorship     in     the 
"  Luoghi "  was  complete,  with  the  single  exception 
that,  in  case  of  their  sale  or  attachment  by  legal  pro- 
cess, the  bank  had  the  right  of  pre-emption.     There 
was  no  limitation    to  their  transfer  by  will.     These 
"  Luoghi  di  Monte  "  were,  in  the  opinion  of  Signor  C. 
Bartalini,  the  present  secretary-general  of  the  "  Monte 
dei  Paschi,  "  the  first  examples  of  negotiable  mortgage 
bonds  met  with  in  Europe,  and  as  they  are  anterior 
by  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  to  the  "  Pfand-Briefe, " 
invented  by  Wolfgang  Birring,  of  Berlin,  in  1767,  the 
merit  of  the  invention  of  this  useful  instrument  should 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Italy.     M.  Bartalini  bases 
his  argument  on  the  fact  that  the  "  Luoghi  "  contained 
a  direct    guarantee    on   immovable    property,    were 
transferable,  bore  interest,  and  corresponded  to  a  loan 
of  an  equal  amount,  thus  containing  all  the  character- 
istics    of     negotiable     mortgage    bonds     ("cartelle 
fondiarie ").     [Reports    of  H.M.    Consuls,    Part    ix. 

(c.  3736),  1883,  pp.  I3S6-7-]  . 

Pillory  in  Cheapside  m  1762. — The  following 
quotation  gives  us  an  idea  of  London  about  120  years 
ago  : — "A  man  about  sixty  years  of  age  stood  on  the 
pillory  in  Cheapside  for  a  detestable  crime.'  The 
populace  fell  upon  the  wretch,  tore  off  his  coat,  waist- 
coat, shirt,  hat,  wig,  and  breeches,  and  then  pelted 
and  whipped  him  till  he  had  scarcely  any  signs  of  life 
left ;  he  was  once  pulled  off  the  pillory,  but  hung  by 
his  arms  till  he  was  set  up  again,  and  stood  in  that 
naked  condition,  covered  with  mud,  till  the  hour  was 
out,  and  then  he  was  carried  back  to  Newgate." — Gent. 
Mag.,  1762,  p.  549.  

Ancient  Country  Life. — Sidonius  (lib.  11.  epistle 
9)  has  described  the  country  life  of  the  Gallic  nobles, 
in  a  visit  which  he  made  to  his  friends,  whose  estates 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nismes.  The  morning 
hours  were  spent  in  the  sphoeristerium,  or  tennis 
court ;  or  in  the  library,  which  was  furnished  with 
Latin  authors  (profane  and  religious),  the,  former  for 
the  men,  the  latter  for  the  ladies.  The  table  was 
twice  served,  at  dinner  and  supper,  with  hot  meat 
(boiled  and  roast)  and  wine.  During  the  intermediate 
time  the  company  slept,  took  the  air  on  horseback, 
and  used  the  warm  bath.  (See  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  ii.,  page  315.) 

limits  of  the  old  republic  of  Siena,  and  the  cities  and 
communes  of  other  Tuscan  provinces  were  inscribed 
among  the  "  Capitolate.  "  The  custom  lasted  as  a 
formality  until  1863. 
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Early  Spelling  Reform. — The  following  quota- 
tion from  a  letter  of  John  Home  (Tooke)  is  interesting 
as  bearing  upon  the  great  dictionary  of  Dr.  Sheridan : — 
"  Sheridan  is  at  Blois  by  order  of  his  Majesty,  and 
with  a  pension,  inventing  a  method  to  give  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  the  English  language  to  strangers, 
by  means  of  sounds  borrowed  from  their  own  ;  and 
he  begins  with  the  French."  (Hist.  Mans.  Com.  iv. 
401.) 

The  Pillory  in  Westminster  in  1763. — The 
following  paragraph  in  the  news  columns  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1763,  page  311,  affords 
another  glimpse  of  old  London  life: — "Three  men 
stood  on  the  pillory  opposite  Westminster  Hall  door, 
for  perjury  in  a  cause  relating  to  the  right  of  an 
estate  in  Leicestershire.  One  of  them  was  upwards 
of  seventy  years  old,  and  another  more  than  sixty. 
Their  tears  and  grey  hairs  drew  compassion  from  the 
people,  and  instead  of  being  pelted,  money  was 
collected  for  them." 
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A  singular  custom  was  observed  on  Monday  morn- 
ing at  Knightlow  Hill  (a  tumulus),  on  the  London 
Road,  about  eight  miles  from  Rugby,  and  which  has 
taken  place  on  Martinmas  morn  from  time  imme- 
morial. St.  Martin's  occurring  this  year  on  Sunday, 
the  ceremony  was  postponed  until  Monday.  On  the 
tumulus  there  was  formerly  a  roadside  cross,  of  which 
only  the  morticed  base  now  exists,  which  is  hollowed 
out.  Here,  before  sunrise,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
steward  reads  from  a  folio  book  "Wrok  (or  Swarff) 
money  due  and  payable  at  Knightlow  Cross  on 
Martinmas  eve  before  sunrise  ;  nonpayment  thereof, 
forfeiture  of  2ar.  for  every  penny,  or  a  white  bull  with 
red  ears  and  red  nose."  Then  the  constables  or 
other  responsible  persons  of  25  parishes  in  the  Hundred 
have  to  pay  sums  varying  from  id.  to  2s.  3%d.  The 
whole  having  been  paid,  the  bailiff  of  the  court  for  the 
Knightlow  Hundred  takes  charge  of  it,  and  it  is  duly 
accounted  for  to  his  Grace's  steward,  and  entered  in  a 
book.  Mr.  Gomme  in  his  Primitive  Folkmoots  dis- 
cusses this  custom. 

A  few  days  since,  as  Mr.  Isaac  Hoare,  of  Easten,  near 
Devizes,  whose  garden  is  under  the  high  bank  of  the 
green  sand  formation,  was  planting  a  tree  and  taking 
a  spit  of  earth  from  the  bank,  there  rolled  out  a  bright 
coin,  which  upon  being  inspected  proved  to  be  a  gold 
noble  of  Edward  III.,  1346,  coined  in  commemoration, 
as  is  supposed,  of  the  great  naval  victory  which  he  in 
that  year  obtained  off  Sluys  over  the  French.  The 
value  of  a  noble  at  that  time  was  6s.  Sd.,  but  as  then 
2\d.  would  purchase  a  bushel  of  wheat,  6s.  Sd.  was  a 
respectable  sum.  The  coin  is  one  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  impression  on  each  side 
is  very  distinct. 

A  large  number  of  ancient  documents  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  of  Carlisle  have  been  found  in  a  box 
which  was  stowed  away  in  a  shed  in  a  city  stoneyard. 
The  box  contained  papers,  books,  parchment  rolls, 
and  letters.  For  the  most  part  they  appear  to  be 
records  of  the  proceedings  in  the  ancient  City  Court, 


generally  known  as  the  Mayor's  Court,  which  was 
discontinued  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act  in  1835.  The  documents  go  as  far 
back  as  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  steps  are  now  being 
taken  in  earnest  to  preserve  and  render  accessible  the 
valuable  records  relating  to  Yorkshire,  which  now  for 
the  most  part  lie  scattered  and  in  danger  of  damage  and 
destruction.  Attention  was  directed  to  this  subject 
some  years  ago,  when  it  was  found  that  the  splendid 
collection  of  wills  which  had  been  proved  at  York 
during  five  centuries  was  about  to  be  removed  to 
London.  So  strong  and  widely-spread  was  the  oppo- 
sition with  which  this  proposal  was  received  that 
the  project  was  abandoned,  and  arrangements  have 
since  been  made  for  the  safe  and  permanent  pre- 
servation of  these  documents  at  York,  in  the  centre  of 
the  district  to  which  they  relate.  In  1882  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  removal  to  London 
for  safe  custody  of  all  parish  registers  more  than  fifty 
years  old,  and  the  strongest  opponents  of  this  measure 
were  obliged  to  admit  that  under  existing  arrangements 
adequate  provision  was  not  made  for  the  preservation 
of  these  valuable  records.  The  meetings  which  were 
held  in  Yorkshire  to  consider  this  measure  have  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  by  the  Yorkshire  Archceologial 
Association  of  a  special  department  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  publication  of  parish  registers  and 
other  county  records. 

A  little  book  treating  chiefly  of  the  Orkney 
Islands  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall 
&  Co.  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  entitled  Rambling 
Sketches  in  the  Far  North,  and  is  written  by  Mr.  R. 
Menzies  Ferguson.  Besides  containing  chapters  upon 
historical  and  archaeological  subjects,  with  descriptions 
of  the  principal  isles,  it  will  treat  of  the  customs  and 
superstitions  of  Orkney,  land  tenure,  farming,  folk- 
lore, and  fairy  tales. 

Ancient  ruins,  which  surpass  anything  of  the  kind 
yet  discovered  on  the  American  Continent,  have  been 
found  in  Sonora,  about  four  leagues  south-east  of 
Magdalena,  Mexico.  There  is  one  pyramid  which 
has  a  base  of  4,350  feet,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  750 
feet.  It  has  a  winding  roadway  from  the  bottom 
leading  by  an  easy  grade  to  the  top,  wide  enough  for 
carriages  to  pass  over,  which  is  many  miles  in  length. 
The  outer  walls  of  the  roadway  are  laid  in  solid 
masonry  from  huge  blocks  of  granite  in  rubble,  and 
the  circles  are  as  uniform  and  the  grade  as  regular  as 
could  be  made  at  this  date  by  the  best  engineers.  To 
the  east  of  the  pyramid  a  short  distance  is  a  small 
mountain  about  the  same  size,  and  rising  to  about  the 
same  height.  On  the  sides  of  this  mountain  a  people 
of  an  unknown  age  have  cut  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  rooms,  from  five  by  ten  to  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet 
square.  These  rooms  are  cut  out  of  solid  stone,  and  so 
even  and  true  are  the  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling,  so  plump 
and  level,  as  to  defy  variation.  There  are  no  windows 
to  the  rooms,  and  but  one  entrance,  which  is  always 
from  the  top.  The  rooms  are  eight  feet  high  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  On  the  walls  are  numerous  hiero- 
glyphics and  representations  of  human  forms,  with 
feet  and  hands  of  human  beings  cut  in  the  stone  in 
different  places.  Stone  implements  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  and  about  the 
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rooms.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  much  speculation 
as  to  who  the  inhabitants  were,  and  in  what  age  they 
lived.  Some  say  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Mayos,  a  race  of  Indians  who  still  inhabit  Southern 
Sonora,  who  have  blue  eyes,  fair  skin,  light  hair,  and 
are  said  to  be  a  moral,  industrious,  and  a  frugal  race 
of  people,  who  have  a  written  language,  and  know 
something  of  mathematics. 

The  Arena  of  Verona  says  that  at  San  Briccio,  near 
St.  Pietro  di  Lavagna,  during  the  excavation  of  some 
foundations  for  some  fortifications  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, there  were  found  at  a  depth  of  more  than  fifteen 
feet  upwards  of  200  skeletons  of  extraordinary  size, 
many  being  above  six  feet  long.  They  were  deposited 
side  by  side  at  a  distance  of  about  15  inches  from  each 
other,  and  beside  them  were  weapons,  brooches,  earrings, 
etc.,  in  bronze.  Many  horns  and  bones  of  animals 
were  also  found,  one  of  a  mammoth,  and  an  under  jaw, 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  as  well  as  marrow-bones 
similar  to  those  found  under  the  ancient  lake  dwellings. 

Mr.  Reginald  Lane  Poole  has  sent  to  press 
for  the  Wyclif  Society  his  edition  of  the  Reformer's 
important  treatise  De  Dominio  Civili,  in  three  books  ; 
books  i.  and  ii.  from  the  unique  Vienna  MS.  134 1, 
and  book  iii.  from  the  likewise  unique  Vienna  MS. 
1340.  The  Wyclif  Society  hopes  to  issue  this  work  to 
its  members  next  year. 

A  most  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  excavations  near  the  spot  where  the 
pedestals  with  inscriptions  to  the  Vestal  Virgins  were 
discovered  in  the  Forum  at  Rome.  It  consists  of  an 
earthenware  vessel,  containing  a  fibula,  bearing 
the  name  of  Pope  Martin  III.,  who  died  in  946, 
and  one  gold  and  824  silver  Anglo-Saxon  coins, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  Kings  Edward  the  Elder, 
Athelstane,  and  Edmund  I.,  who  reigned  from  901  to 
946,  including  also  some  coins  of  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  then  the  metropolitans  of  England.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  money  was  tribute,  or  Peter's 
Pence,  sent  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Rome.  This 
discovery,  moreover,  affords  clear  proof  that  the  ex- 
cavations have  reached  a  spot  never  hitherto  explored; 
and  great  anticipations  are  entertained  as  to  what-may 
be  revealed  when  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Nuns 
of  the  Tor  de  Speech,  who  own  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Liberatrice,  have  been  satisfied,  and  that 
absolutely  uninteresting  and  long  useless  edifice  has 
been  demolished. 

TheDiario  de  Brazil  says  that  while  workmen  were 
clearing  out  the  river  Joanna,  one  of  the  small  streams 
flowing  through  Rio,  a  large  and  very  old  cedar  chest 
was  come  upon  buried  in  the  mud,  and  when  opened 
was  found  to  contain  many  valuables,  with  gold  and 
diamonds,  such  as  lamps,  swords,  etc.,  which  were 
taken  to  the  Museum.  As  usual,  the  treasure  trove  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  and  to  have 
been  thrown  by  them  into  the  river  when  pressed  in 
their  flight  from  Rio. 

A  selection  of  several  of  the  finest  numbers  of  the 
Stowe  MSS.,  lately  acquired  by  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum,  is  now  on  view  at'  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  King's  Library.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be 
issued,  we  believe,  in  a  few  days. 


Superstition.still  lingers  in  the  Black  Country,  as  was 
evidenced  by  a  case  heard  at  Brierley  Hill  on  Monday. 
The  defendant  was  a  woman  named  Jane  Wootton, 
and  the  charge  against  her  was  that  on  meeting 
another  female  named  Lowe  she  pulled  her  ears  and 
scratched  her  face  with  a  needle.  She  admitted  these 
facts,  and  gave  as  the  explanation  for  her  conduct 
that  she  was  bewitched  by  Lowe,  and  had  been  told 
the  spell  would  be  removed  if  she  scratched  her  across 
the  face  and  drew  blood.  The  Magistrates,  after 
commenting  on  the  silliness  of  the  defendant,  dis- 
missed the  case. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Swillington,  has  been  re-opened 
after  undergoing  partial  restoration  and  several  im- 
provements. The  tower  of  the  church,  which  was  in 
a  very  dilapidated  and  dangerous  state,  has  been 
completely  renewed,  at  considerable  cost.  The  west 
door  has  been  thrown  open,  and  now  forms  the 
main  entrance  into  the  church.  The  bells,  three  in 
number,  and  of  interesting  antiquity,  have  been 
carefully  re-hung,  and  room  made  in  the  bell  chamber 
for  others  to  be  put  in  if  so  required.  The  outside  of 
the  church  has  been  repaired  and  pointed,  the  roof 
being  made  secure  against  wet. 

Mr.  James  Parker,  of  Oxford,  has  completed  the 
excavation  of  a  Roman  villa  in  a  field  at  Frilford, 
near  Abingdon,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  plan  of  its 
formation.  As  nearly  as  can  be  made  out,  the  villa 
consists  of  eight  or  ten  rooms,  the  largest  of  which  is 
about  sixteen  feet  square,  and  the  whole  series  is  about 
seventy  feet  in  length  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  in  breadth.  At  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
dwelling,  where  the  larger  rooms  are  situated,  was  found 
a  singular  hypocaust,  or  subterranean  stove  for  heating 
the  building.  At  this  point  was  also  found  a  large 
quantity  of  tesserae,  some  of  which  were  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  of  white  marble,  and 
therefore  must  have  come  from  another  district.  At 
a  little  distance  to  the  east  are  traces  of  one  or  two 
other  chambers,  but  only  vestiges  of  the  walls  remain, 
the  greater  portion  having  evidently  been  taken  away 
at  some  former  period.  Part  of  the  bottom  of  this 
chamber  or  chambers  is  composed  of  concrete  made 
of  pounded  tile  about  an  inch  thick,  apparently  for 
holding  water,  while  underneath  the  lower  wall  were 
found  a  couple  of  drainage  pipes  in  the  most  perfect 
condition.  One  of  these  appears  to  have  communi- 
cated between  the  bath  and  what  was  apparently 
a  pond  a  hundred  feet  off". 

We  learn  that  the  trenches  for  the  new  hotel  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  have  been  excavated  to  a  depth 
of  from  thirty-six  to  forty  feet.  Below  what  was  for- 
merly the  bed  of  the  river,  there  have  been  found,  at 
a  depth  of  sixteen  feet,  a  row  of  mooring  piles,  and 
thirteen  feet  from  the  present  Embankment  wall  an 
old  river  wall  had  to  be  removed,  and  at  a  distance  ot 
twenty-nine  feet  a  second  wall  had  to  be  similarly 
dealt  with.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  fossils  were 
discovered,  as  also  the  remains  of  the  old  mansion 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 

An  extraordinary  discovery  of  an  ancient  cave  has 
been  made  at  Windle  Hall,  near  Weston,  on  the  top 
of  a  sloping  field,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
road  which  leads  from  Willeston,  and  joins  the  Chester 
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high  road  at  Hinderton.  The  excavation  is  believed 
to  have  been  made  during  the  Danish  occupation  of 
the  district. 

A  long  and  animated  discussion  took  place  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Town  Council,  with 
regard  to  the  recent  application  of  Mr.  Halliwell 
Phillips  to  autotype  documents  and  records  con- 
nected with  the  life  and  writings  of  Shakespeare 
preserved  in  his  birthplace.  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillips 
absolutely  declined  to  carry  out  the  work  under  the 
supervision  of  any  Committee.  The  Corporation 
ultimately  decided  to  refer  to  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  the  whole  question  of  the  safe  keeping  and 
custody  of  the  Corporation  and  Shakesperian  records 
deposited  in  the  poet's  birthplace. 

The  parish  church  of  Farnborough,  near  Wantage, 
was  reopened  on  All  Saints'  Day,  after  restoration. 
The  chancel  has  been  repaired,  all  the  external  walls 
have  been  cleaned  from  plaster,  exhibiting  the  old 
flint  work.  An  Early  English  window,  which  has 
been  hidden  by  stucco  and  whitewash,  has  been  dis- 
covered, restored,  and  filled  with  glass  bearing  the 
design  of  a  lily.  The  companion  window  on  the 
south  side  was  too  much  mutilated  to  be  so  treated, 
and  the  outline  merely  is  preserved.  The  chancel 
arch  was  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  in  the  course  of 
repairs  was  found  to  be  built  of  Early  English  sepul- 
chral slabs.  Above  the  arch,  built  in  with  rubble, 
was  discovered  an  Early  English  piscina,  which  is 
now  restored  to  its  original  place. 

Under  the  title  of  the  "Leicestershire  Gleaner,"  a 
local  Notes  and  Queries  column  has  been  commenced 
in  the  Leicester  Chronicle  and  Mercury  (Nov.  loth). 
It  is  edited  by  a  well-known  Midland  antiquary. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society 
on  November  12th,  the  first  volume  was  presented  of 
a  collection  of  the  State  Archives  which  is  being 
undertaken  by  a  Committee  of  the  Society,  with 
pecuniary  assistance  from  the  legislature.  It  consists 
of  an  accurate  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  acts 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  from  January 
1637  to  September  1664.  Many  of  the  original  docu- 
ments were  preserved  only  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  where  their  existence  was  revealed  by  Mr. 
Noel  Sainsbury's  Calendar  of  State  Papers.  The 
editor  of  the  collection  is  Dr.  William  Hand  Browne. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America  was  held  in  Boston  recently,  to  receive  the 
report  of  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Clarke,  the  chief  of  the 
Assos  Expedition,  which  successfully  closed  its  labours 
on  the  field  early  in  the  summer.  As  now  laid  open, 
Assos  presents  the  best  existing  example  of  an  ancient 
Greek  city,  and  its  ruins  have  given  invaluable  infor- 
mation as  to  many  points  of  ancient  architecture  and 
modes  of  life.  Being  a  provincial  town  of  no  great 
importance,  besides  having  been  probably  robbed  by 
the  Persians  in  revenge  for  their  discomfiture  at  the 
hands  of  the  European  Greeks,  Assos  does  not  seem 
to  have  contained  many  works  of  art,  and  most  of  the 
sculptures  secured  by  the  expedition  are  from  the 
archaic  temple  on  the  Acropolis  of  the  city.  A  few 
marble  heads  of  later  date  were,  however,  found, 
together  with  many  terra-cotta  figures,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  coins  not  hitherto  known.     Among 


the  contents  of  the  boxes  are  fragments  enough  of  the 
temple  order  to  permit  a  complete  order  to  be  set  up 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  which  will  be  for  the 
present  the  custodian  of  the  property,  and  a  complete 
account  of  the  work  of  the  expedition  is  in  course  of 
preparation  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

The  reparation  of  the  south  aisle  of  Selborne  Church 
has  been  completed,  and  opened  with  the  harvest 
thanksgiving.  Every  feature  has  been  exactly  re- 
placed ;  and  the  old  surface  of  the  stonework,  except 
where  whitewashed,  has  been  left,  as  far  as  possible, 
untouched.  In  taking  down  the  work,  jambs  of  old 
windows  were  discovered  in  situ,  together  with  pieces 
of  tracery  heads  built  into  rebuilt  parts,  and  these 
have  been  reconstructed  in  the  place  of  the  two 
modern  windows. 

The  local  antiquarian  collections  of  Mr.  George 
Payne,  junior,  have  been  rejected  as  a  gift  by  the 
town  of  Sittingbourne,  and,  in  consequence,  are  ceded 
to  the  National  Museum,  where,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Augustus  Franks,  they  will  be 
made  accessible  to  the  world,  which  thus  gains  by  the 
insensibility  of  Sittingbourne,  and  by  the  equal  insen- 
sibility of  Rochester,  which,  it  is  said,  might  have 
been  equally  favoured  with  Sittingbourne,  had  it  a 
place  ready  to  receive  the  collections.  Mr.  G.  Payne 
did  not  wait  for  another  refusal.  Sittingbourne  and 
its  vicinity  have  been  remarkable  for  their  Roman 
and  Saxon  antiquities.  We  need  go  no  further  than 
to  the  Collectanea  Antigua  and  Archceologia  Cantiana 
in  order  to  estimate  their  priceless  historical  and  artis- 
tic value.  The  remains  figured  in  the  former  work, 
once  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Valence,  are 
dispersed,  and  gone  nobody  knows  where.  It  was 
the  same  with  subsequent  discoveries  until,  happily, 
Mr.  George  Payne  came  into  the  neglected  archaeo- 
logical field  and  gathered  for  science  what  others 
could  neither  value  nor  understand.  From  this  igno- 
rance Kent  has  lost  all  its  chief  archaeological  trea- 
sures. Canterbury,  no  doubt,  should  have  secured 
the  Fausset  collections,  now  (by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Mayer)  in  the  Liverpool  Museum,  by  the  side 
of  Mr.  Rolfe's  collections,  which  Sandwich  could  not 
comprehend  the  value  of.  The  collections  of  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Woodruff,  of  Upchurch,  are  removed  from  the 
county,  as  well  as  others,  and  not  likely  to  return. 
We  must  not  omit  to  allude  to  the  Saxon  remains 
discovered  by  Douglas  on  Chatham  Lines,  which  led 
to  his  folio  work,  the  NeniaBritannica,  and  the  gather- 
ings of  the  late  Mr.  Crafter,  of  Gravesend.  It  must 
be  considered  that  all  this  is  done  in  an  age  of  archaeo- 
logical research,  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  disgrace 
not  to  know  something  of  monuments  which  lead  to 
a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our 
country. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Oxford  Historical  Society  has 
been  issued,  and  it  claims  support  from  all  who  are 
interested  in  such  a  wide  field  as  is  represented  by  the 
scheme  shadowed  forth  by  the  late  John  Richard 
Green.  A  large  and  influential  committee  has  been 
formed,  and  prospectuses  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

Dr.  F.  Lippmann  is  editing  a  reproduction  in  fac- 
simile of  ninety-nine  drawings  by  Albrecht  Durer, 
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consisting  of  the  drawings  in  the  royal  print-room, 
Berlin,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  William  Mitchell,  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Malcolm,  of  Portalloch, 
and  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Frederick  Locker.  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Norgate  are  the  publishers. 

St.  Kew  Church,  Cornwall,  says  a  local  paper, 
might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  all  church  restora- 
tions. The  architect,  Mr.  Hine,  of  Plymouth,  has 
done  his  work  with  a  delicacy,  taste,  devoutness,  and 
conservative  feeling,  which  makes  one  passionately 
regret  the  way  in  which  dozens  of  our  churches  have 
been  mutilated,  modernized,  and  denuded  of  every 
feature  of  interest,  by  dull  and  spiritless  renovations. 
Even  S.  Neot  scarcely  possesses  a  window  to  compare 
for  richness  and  beauty  with  the  Passion  window  at 
the  end  of  the  north  aisle.  This  window  was  formerly 
dispersed  in  fragments  through  other  parts  of  the 
church,  and  has  now  been  pieced  together  for  the 
first  time  with  exquisite  patience,  skill,  and  success. 
The  subjects  of  the  various  scenes,  from  the  Trium- 
phal Entry  to  the  Ascension,  are  given  in  quaint  Old 
English,  not  (as  usual)  in  Latin.  One  light  repre- 
sents the  Harrowing  of  Hell  with  strange  vigour,  and 
in  one  of  the  upper  lights  appears  the  famous  beast 
which  in  mythical  times  haunted  the  neighbouring 
woods,  till  it  was  slain  by  the  doughty  Dame  Lanow. 
At  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  are  left  a  few  fine  figures 
of  what  must  have  been  a  noble  Jesse-window.  At 
the  opening,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Truro,  the  ancient 
silver-gilt  chalice  of  the  parish  was  used  for  the  first 
time  for  a  very  long  period  ;  of  extraordinary  design, 
standing  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  the  bowl  of 
which  was  formerly  an  ostrich's  egg  (a  fine  crystal 
glass  of  the  same  shape  now  occupies  its  place), 
strengthened  by  flying  ribs  of  silver,  which  run  out  to 
a  deep  silver  rim,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  ecclesias- 
tical art  treasures  of  the  county.  The  Passion 
window  referred  to  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Chalice,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  church  was  at  one  time  rich 
in  carved  woodwork,  existing  fragments  of  which, 
belonging  to  the  screens  and  seats,  have  been  carefully 
worked  in.  The  ancient  wagon  roofs,  in  which  there 
is  much  carving  and  some  original  colour,  have  only 
been  repaired  where  necessary.  At  the  foot  of  each 
rafter  in  the  central  roof  is  an  angel.  The  original 
massive  south  door,  with  its  hinges  and  fastenings, 
has  been  preserved.  In  the  porch  outside  are  the 
remains  of  a  stoup,  and  here  are  still  kept  the  parish 
stocks. 

The  quaint  little  church  of  Woodcote  has  been  re- 
opened after  having  been  restored.  The  church  still 
retains  evidence  of  a  very  early  foundation,  the  first 
building  dating  from  the  twelfth  century.  The  south 
doorway  indicates  the  transitional  character  of  Norman 
developing  into  the  Early  English  Gothic.  So  closely 
allied  are  the  character  and  details  of  the  doorway  to 
those  of  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Lilleshall,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  both  were  erected  by  the  same  builders. 
The  other  portions  of  this  Norman  fabric  still  traceable 
are  parts  of  the  north  and  west  walls  and  ancient 
plinth.  The  church  probably  remained  as  founded 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  Norman  roof  and  east  window  were  renovated  in 
the  then  peculiar  type  of  Gothic,  the  narrow  Norman 
east  window  being  replaced  with  perpendicular  tracery, 


and  an  elaborate  oak  panelled  roof  with  exterior 
battlemented  parapet  walls  erected,  and  the  floor  laid 
with  coloured  encaustic  tiles  of  good  character,  remains 
of  these  being  found  in  the  recent  restoration.  At  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  church  would 
appear  to  have  been  again  in  the  builder's  hands,  and 
every  feature  worth  preserving,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  east  window,  was  destroyed. 


Cotrespontience. 


VIKING  SHIP  AT  CHRISTIANIA. 
{Ante,  iv.  255.) 

May  I  correct  an  error — doubtless  clerical  only-  in 
Vol.  IV.  of  The  Antiquary  ?  In  the  article  on  the 
Viking  ship  found  at  Ghristiania,  it  is  stated  that 
the  rudder  "  is  not  fastened  on  the  extreme  stern,  but 
to  the  larboard  side." 

The  rudder  is  on  the  starboard  side,  and  the  error 
above  cited  is  unfortunate,  as  the  starboard  side  of  a 
ship  is  thus  defined  in  consequence  of  the  steorbord 
(=  rudder)  always  having  been  placed — in  the  Viking 
ships— on  the  right  hand  side. 

Frederick  Davis. 
Palace  Chambers,  St.  Stephen's,  S.W. 
Nov.  10th,  1883 


THE  FAMILY  OF  GREEN. 

Could  any  of  your  correspondents  favour  me  by 
saying  how  the  connecting  link  is  established  between 
the  family  of  Green,  of  Northants,  and  the  branch  at 
Water  Orton  and  Wyken,  Warwickshire ;  and  also 
inform  me  regarding  the  remote  origin  of  the  North- 
amptonshire Greens,  one  pedigree  of  whom  commences 
with  Alexander  de  Boketon,  who  recovered  the  ad- 
vowson  of  Boughton,  1202,  and  the  other  a  generation 
earlier  with  Greene,  of  Orpidell  or  Oxpidell,  co. 
Dorset  ? 

The  two  pedigrees  coincide  in  one  Thomas  (temp. 
Edward  II.,  called  in  one  Greene,  in  the  other  De 
Boketon),  whose  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ivo 
Zouch,  of  Harringworth,  identifies  him.  The  Christian 
names  thence  ascending  for  two  generations  are  iden- 
tical, then  upwards  differ.  Orpidell,  or  even  Thorpe- 
in-the-dell,  is  unrecorded  in  Dorset. 

And  can  Boketon  be  Boc-ton,  Boc  being  a 
description  of  Saxon  tenure  ? 

Genesis. 


PARK  OF  THAT  ILK. 
I  would  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  inform  me  where  I  could  find  the  descent  of 
Park  of  that  Ilk,  back  from  William  Park  of  that 
Ilk,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  and  left  three 
daughters.  And  according  to  Crawfurd's  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Stewarts  (1710)  was  the  last  of  this 

family. 

A.  V. 
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BRITISH   OR   ROMAN-BRITISH    REMAINS 
NEAR  BICESTER, 
(viii.  156.) 
The  remains  of  which  Mr.  Foster  has  given  so  care- 
ful  a   description   may   perhaps   be    compared   with 
those  alluded   to  by   Dugdale   as  discovered  in  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Warwickshire  in  1677.     I  am 
not  aware  whether  there  is  any  subsequent  description 
of  them.   Dugdale  writes  from  Blyth  Hall  to  Anthony 
a  Wood,  23rd  Aug.,  1677  : — 

The  last  weeke  here  was  an  intelligent  person  w,h  me,  who 
being  not  many  days  since  wth  Colonell  Archer  at  Tanworth 
(sic)  in  this  countie  (who  is  well  known  to  Mr.  Sheldon),  saw  a 
notable  discoverie  in  Tanworth  (sic)  herdship,  by  the  digging  for 
marie  to  manure  Mr.  Archer's  land,  viz.,  a  campe  of  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  wherein  are  now  growing  divers  great  old 
okes ;  and  wthin  or  near  it,  about  six  foot  deep  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  a  trench  of  about  18  foote  wide  and  55  yards  in 
length,  wherein  the  bodies  of  a  multitude  of  men  have  been 
buryed  (he  thinks  two  thousand),  for  the  blacknesse  of  the  earth 
occasioned  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  flesh  wth  the  bones,  is  (as 
he  says)  about  4  foot  in  depth.  Amongst  them  they  have 
found  a  speare  head  of  iron,  much  eaten  wth  rust  ;  and  in  this 
digging,  have  taken  up  divers  potshards,  some  of  large  magni- 
tude, and  about  two  inches  thick.  I  have  a  great  minde  to  see 
the  place  ;  therefore  if  you  come  hither,  upon  your  returne,  I 
will  accompany  you  thither  (it  being  about  9  myles  hence,  and 
not  much  out  of  your  way  back  to  Weston).  These  were  doubt 
lesse  slayne  in  some  battell,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
Saxons,  or  Danes ;  for  I  cannot  heare  that  there  is  any  tradition 
thereof  amongst  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.* 

To  this  the  Editor  adds,  in  a  foot-note,  that 

_  There  is  a  marvellous  account  of  another  discovery,  of  a 
similar  kind,  on  the  same  estate,  a  few  years  later,  viz.,  "about 
the  year  1685,"  in  that  farrago  of  superstition  and  credulity, 
Aubrey's  Miscellanies,  2nd  Edition,  p.  112,  where  for  Tawzworth 
read  Tawworth. 

T.  H.  Round. 


FRATERNITY  OF  ST.  JOHN'S   BOTHE. 

I  have  met  with  a  document,  which  purports  to  be 
a  copy  of  a  deed  indented  of  the  8th  Henry  VII., 
being  a  grant  or  licence  to  three  persons,  wardens  of 
the  fraternity  of  the  bothe,  called  St.  John's  Bothe, 
and  their  successors,  as  to  all  other  of  the  said 
fraternity,  into  a  certain  barn  yearly  for  evermore  on 
the  Vigil  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  to 
enter,  and  therein  to  hold  and  occupy  the  said  bothe 
the  space  of  three  days  and  two  nights,  with  free  going 
to  and  out  with  their  bread,  ale,  and  other  necessaries 
for  them  and  all  other  coming  to  the  said  bothe,  there 
to  abide  during  the  said  space,  without  interruption, 
etc. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  say  what  this  fraternity, 
and  its  object,  were?  and  whether  the  right  to 
"  occupy  "  for  such  a  space  of  time  was  an  ancient 
custom,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  or  how  ? 

E.  K.,  F.S.A. 
♦ 

SUCCESSION  THROUGH  FEMALES. 
[Ante,  viii.  183,  229,  270.] 
Mr.  Round  has  started  a  theory  of  what  I  must  call, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  spasmodic  politics.  Stephen, 
he  says,  became  king  because  he  was  popular  and 
Maud  was  unpopular.  But  I  would  observe  that  it 
is  to  the  Normans  that  we  essentially  owe  the  rigidity 
of  law  and  custom  in  matters  of  succession,  and  it  is 

*  Dngdale's  Life  and  Correspondence  (1827),  p.  414. 


open  to  question  whether  they  would  be  the  first  to 
sanction  an  innovation  which  had  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  political  thought.  If  Mr.  Round  will  again 
refer  to  my  paper  he  will  find  I  rested  my  main 
argument  for  a  survival  of  primitive  politics  upon 
Stephen  succeeding  through  his  mother,  the  daughter 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  the  question  of  "  sister's  son  " 
was  subsidiary  to  this.  The  same  ideas  that  brought 
about  the  Salic  law  operated  against  Matilda,  as  they 
did  later  on  against  Arthur's  sister.  But  if  the 
daughter  could  not  reign  herself,  her  son  could. 
Stephen,  son  of  Adela,  daughter  of  William  I.,  was 
nearer  in  the  succession  than  Henry,  son  of  Maud, 
grand-daughter  of  William  I.,  and  moreover  he  had 
arrived  at  man's  estate,  and  Henry  was  an  infant.  I 
must,  however,  thank  Mr.  Round  for  his  very  friendly 
criticism.  He  sets  an  example  how  to  thrash  out  the 
truth  of  things. 

G.  L.  Gomme. 


ELIZABETHAN  CARTOGRAPHERS. 
{Ante,  viii.  212.) 

In  the  article  on  the  Elizabethan  Cartographers, 
it  is  stated  that  William  Smith,  Rouge  Dragon  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  left  a  number  of  views  of  the  towns 
of  England,  and  among  them  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
Cambridge. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  these  were  not 
published  in  his  time,  but  remained  in  MS.  till 
privately  printed  in  1879. 

The  view  of  Cambridge  is  stated  to  have  been 
apparently  taken  from  one  by  Richard  Lyne,  dated 

x574- 

Now  I  possess  an  ancient  view  of  Cambridge  which 
must  be  very  much  of  that  date,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
taken  before  the  foundation  of  Emmanuel  College, 
which  took  place  in  1584.  There  is  no  name  of  the 
author  attached  to  my  view,  which  is  the  case  in 
Lyne's,  but  on  its  face  it  bears  an  inscription. 

The  dimensions  of  my  view  are  10  x  7  inches. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  the  writer  of  the  paper  above 
alluded  to,  or  any  of  your  readers,  will  enable  me  to 
ascertain  the  author  of  my  view. 

John  Stacye. 

The  Governor's  Lodge,  Shrewsbury  Hospital, 
Sheffield. 


"DELIGHTED  SPIRIT." 

{Ante,  viii.  200.) 

I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  ingenious  emen- 
dation of  "Measure  for  Measure,"  hi.,  1,  121,  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Wheatley,  and  mentioned  with  qualified 
approval  by  a  leading  literary  journal,  had  any  chance 
of  supplanting  the  old  reading. 

The  point  of  the  passage  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the 
contrast  between  the  feeling  of  reality  and  certainty 
as  to  this  life,  and  the  feeling  of  unreality  and  un- 
certainty as  to  the  state  after  death, — between  the 
youthful  Claudio's  healthy  consciousness  of  vital 
energy  and  the  vague  dread  which  death  inspires  in 
a  mind  not  fortified  by  religion  ("The  weariest  and 
most  loathed  worldly  life  ...  is  a  paradise  to  what 
we  fear  of  death ").    If  then  with  Schmidt  we  take 
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delighted  spirit  to  mean  "  the  spirit  having  the  power 
of  giving  delight,  rich  in  delight," — just  as  we  have 
had  the  contrast  between  the  "  sensible  warm  motion" 
and  the  "kneaded  clod,"  so  we  have  that  between  the 
emphatic  enjoyment  of  existence  and  the  shadowy 
terrors  for  which  this  enjoyment  is  to  be  exchanged, 
when  the  spirit  shall  no  longer  be  delighted.  I  would, 
in  passing,  ask  readers  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  note  to  look 
up  the  other  instances  of  the  word  delighted  in  this 
sense  quoted  by  Schmidt  s.v.,  as  well  as  his  remarks 
on  this  class  of  adjectives  "  derived  from  nouns  by 
means  of  the  suffix^,"  on  p.  141 7  of  his  Shakespeare 
Lexicon,  where  he  aptly  cites  as  the  best  commentary 
on  the  expression  in  question  the  verses  of  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian.  Now,  all  the  force  of  this  contrast 
is  lost  if  we  adopt  the  conjecture  deleted  which  Mr. 
Wheatley  advocates.  Deletedno  doubt  means  destroyed, 
blotted  out,  or  annihilated  (to  say  that  it  means 
"  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life  "  is  surely,  to  say 
the  least,  rather  a  forced  interpretation),  but  if  the 
spirit  were  to  be  annihilated,  what  terrors  could  the 
"fiery  floods,"  "thick  ribbed  ice,"  or  "viewless 
winds  "  have  for  it  ? 

Lastly,  I  must  confess  that  so  far  as  I  understand 
Mr.  Wheatley's  reference  to  the  older  spelling  of 
delighted,  his  remarks  make  against  the  proposed 
emendation  rather  than  in  favour  of  it.  "  If  we  think 
merely  of  the  recognised  spelling  of  the  word  de- 
lighted" says  Mr.  Wheatley,  "we  shall  find  that  there 
are  three  letters  to  alter,  but  if  we  take  the  older 
spelling  deli  ted  the  change  [from  deleted  to  delited  or 
vice  versa?]  is  easily  made";  granted,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  folio  prints  delighted,  and  therefore 
if  the  "  copy  "  had  deleted  the  compositor  must  have 
made  the  less  easy  change  of  the  two. 

Herbert  A.  Evans. 


I  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  apropos  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley's  interesting  article  on  "  Measure  for  Measure." 
It  is  highly  important  in  these  matters  to  consider  the 
poetical  imagery  and  context  ;  and  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  altering  the  spelling  of  words,  except  in 
reverting  to  first  forms.  (How  is  it  in  the  editions  of 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ?) 

Why  not  use  " light  "  in  the  sense  of  "alighting," 
— of  a  spirit  wandering  aimlessly  in  space — 

.  .  .  Imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds  ? 

But  there  was  no  "  lighting"  for  this  de-lighted 
spirit,  driven  from  "fiery  flood"  to  "regions  of  thick 
ribbed  ice," — 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendant  world 

The  word  is  so  suggestive,  and  to-day  is  oftener  ap- 
plied to  the  flight  and  settling  of  birds  than  aught 
else.  "  To  reside  "  in  the  next  line  is  not  an  idea  of 
permanency. 

Mr.  Wheatley  all  but  suggests  it  in  the  form  of  a 
spirit  devoid  of  celestial  light — * '  delighted  "  in 
opposition  to  "  deform,"  which  is  in  harmony  with 
the  subject. 

D.  Y.  Cliff. 

Linnburn. 


I  agree  with  Mr.  Wheatley  in  rejecting  the  expla- 
nation of  the  word  "delighted"  given  by  Warburton 
and  Stevens,— " accustomed  to  delights" — sanctioned 
although  it  appears  to  be  by  Dyce  in  his  Glossary. 
But  I  also  feel  a  difficulty  in  accepting  your  cor- 
respondent's suggestion  of  deleted,  in  the  sense  of 
"deleted  out  of  the  Book  of  Life,"  because  the  word 
standing  alone  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  tolerant 
of  such  a  sense. 

It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  that  I  venture  to 
try  my  hand  where  my  betters  have  failed  ;  but  may 
not  delated,  in  its  original  sense  of  carried  away 
(defero  delatus)  be  the  right  word?  Latham  and 
Richardson  quote  Bacon  as  using  it  in  this  sense.  In 
"  Othello,"  III.  2,  the  word  seems  to  be  used  in  its 
secondary  sense  of  accusations. 

The  meaning  thus  is  plain.  The  body  becomes  a 
"kneaded  clod  "  ;  the  spirit  carried  away  "  To  bathe 
in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside,"  etc. 

Frederick  Hockin. 

Phillack  Rectory. 


THE  TALBOTS  OF  MALAHIDE. 

There  has  recently  appeared  in  an  American  news- 
paper an  important  article  on  the  above  subject,  which 
is  likely  to  interest  not  only  the  members  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  of  which  the  late  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide  was  for  so  many  years  President,  but  also 
antiquaries  generally.  But  I  am  anxious  to  know  if 
it  is  correct  in  its  statement  that  "  Henry  II.  created 
Richard  de  Talbott,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  (sic) 
Domesday  Book,  Lord  of  Malahide."  If,  as  I  believe, 
some  ninety  years  intervened  between  the  compilation 
of  Domesday  and  Henry's  visit  to  Ireland,  this  must 
be  a  case  of  longevity  of  the  very  highest  interest. 
Also,  can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  when  and 
how  this  creation  was  effected,  as  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  record  of  it  in  works  on  the  peerage  ?  I 
am  desirous,  moreover,  of  consulting  "  the  (sic) 
Domesday  Book,"  which  must,  I  think,  be  some 
record  different  from  our  Domesday  Survey,  for  the 
same  writer  informs  us  that  Archbishop  Tait  found 
the  names  of  his  parishioners,  in  his  first  cure,  "just 
the  same  as  they  had  been  in  the  Domesday  Book," — a 
most  interesting  fact,  which  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
verify.  I  was  sorely  puzzled,  at  first,  by  the  insinu- 
ation that  the  "first  Lord"  Talbot  de  Malahide 
(i.e.  the  late  lamented  President  of  the  Institute)  used 
to  "  eat  his  dinner  with  his  fingers,"  but  it  has  since 
occurred  to  me  that  the  writer  may  be  alluding  to  the 
venerable  patriarch  so  created,  in  his  old  age,  by 
Henry  II.,  as  I  perceive  that  he  describes  his  wife  as 
"  her  grace  (sic)  the  first  Baroness  de  Malahide." 

I  should  be  grateful  to  any  one  who  could  clear  up 
these  points. 

Antiquarian. 


OSEMUND. 

[Ante,  viii.  153.] 

Mr.  Edward  Peacock,  in  his  able  article  in  The 

Antiquary  for  October  last,  refrains  from  making 

any  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Osmund 

(Osemund).      I  do  not  know  what  derivation  has 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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occurred  to  him,  and  therefore  I  would  mention,  as 
worthy  of  consideration,  the  fact  that  in  Worcester's 
English  Dictionary,  "  Osmunder  "  is  given  as  one  of 
the  names  of  Thor,  with  the  remark  that  mund  is 
expressive  of  force  or  power.  On  what  authority 
Worcester  applies  that  name  to  the  god  I  cannot  say, 
nor  do  I  find  it  so  applied  in  Grimm's  Teutonic 
Mythology,  but  there  is  a  passage  in  this  work 
relating  to  Thor  which  may  throw  light  on  its  mean- 
ing. We  are  told  that  Thor  was  the  true  national 
god  of  the  Norwegians,  and  that  "  Asmegin,  Divine 
strength,  is  understood  chiefly  of  him  "  (Stallybrass, 
Trans.,  vol.  i.,  p.  1 88).  Thor's  hammer,  the  symbol 
of  his  power,  was  originally  the  thunderbolt,  and 
therefore  of  stone,  which  the  word  hamar  at  first 
signified.  The  god  could,  however,  only  grasp  his 
weapon  with  gauntlets  of  iron,  and  the  Eddie  narrative 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  hammer  by  the  dwarf  Sindri 
shows  that  at  an  early  date  it  was  regarded  as  made  of 
iron.  I  find  from  a  trade  list  that  although  there  is  no 
place  in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  where  iron  is 
manufactured  called  Osmond,  yet  the  word  hammar 
not  uncommonly  forms  part  of  the  names  of  such  places 
there.  The  opinion  that  the  name  Osmund  is  con- 
nected with  Thor  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  god  by  the  giantess  Jarnsaxa  (Iron- 
stone) was  called  Modi  (Courage).  Now,  Modi  is 
only  a  personification  of  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Thor  himself,  and  hence  the  latter  might  well  be 
called  Asamodi,  by  analogy  to  Asathor,  the  name  by 
which  he  was  known  as  the  Prince  of  the  Ases. 
Grimm  mentions  {Stallybrass,  i.  25)  the  name 
Asmundr  among  the  old  Norse  proper  names,  con- 
taining the  term  for  god.  Among  the  Germans  that 
name  would  probably  take  the  form  Osmund ;  as  in 
Bavaria  Ase  Wodan  has  become  Oswald.  We  may 
illustrate  the  application  of  the  name  Osmundr  to 
Thor  by  a  similar  case  in  relation  to  Odin.  His  son 
Sigi  was  called  also  Sigimund,  and  Sigmundr  was  a 
surname  of  Odin  himself  {Stallybrass,  i.  371).  I 
would  add  that  possibly  a  connection  could  be  found 
between  the  German  Osemund  and  the  Egyptian 
Osymandyas  (Usmandi),  who  is  identified  by  Creuzer 
with  Memnon,  and  by  Dupins  with  the  sacred  goat 
Mendes,  the  soul  of  Osiris ;  but  I  forbear  from  entering 
on  so  wide  a  field  of  enquiry. 

C.  Staniland  Wake. 


MILLER'S    THUMB. 

{Ante,  viii.  231.] 
Penwith  inquires  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
When  I  was  collecting  notes  for  my  book  on  Folk 
Medicine,  recently  published  by  the  Folk-lore  Society, 
Mr.  Gomme  sent  me  the  following  extract  from  the 
Diary  of  A.  de  la  Pry  me,  page  90  : — "  1696,  April  16. 
— I  was  with  an  old  experienced  fellow  to-day,  and  I 
was  showing  him  several  great  stones  as  we  walked, 
full  of  petrified  shell-fish.  He  said  he  believed 
they  are  '  greuith '  stone,  and  that  they  were  never 
fish.  Then  I  asked  him  what  they  called  them  ;  he 
answered  '  Milner's  Thumbs,'  and  adds  that  they 
are  the  excellentest  things  in  the  whole  world, 
being  burnt  and  beat  into  powder,  for  a  horse's  sore 


back ;  it  cures  them  in  two  or  three  days."    I  used 
this  reference  on  pp.  146-147  of  Folk  Medicine. 

William  George  Black. 
Glasgow. 


EARLY    CONSERVANCY    OF    RIVERS. 
[Ante,  viii.  250.] 

I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  article  on  this 
subject  in  your  last  issue.  Rivers  were  the  early 
highways  of  this,  as  indeed  of  most  other  countries. 
The  laws  and  regulations  concerning  them  are  full  of 
interest,  and  likewise  of  instruction.  The  legislation 
affecting  the  question  is  indeed  almost  endless.  Then 
there  are  the  collateral  rights  of  mills,  fisheries, 
swanneries,  ferries,  privileges  of  ballast,  obligations 
of  beacons,  lights,  etc.  I  have  been  engaged,  on  and 
off,  for  some  years  in  investigating  these.  The  results 
will  some  day  appear  in  your  pages,  or  elsewhere. 
Cornelius  Walford. 

London,  Dec.  1883. 


A   CORRECTION. 

[Ante,  viii.  122.] 

If  not  too  late,  I  would  correct  an  error  in  your 
notice  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Excursion  in  July 
last.  Speaking  of  the  memorial  chapel  and  monu- 
ment in  Godstone  Church,  it  should  be,  instead  of 
Barclay,  Macleay,  "  the  wife  of  Mr.,  now  Sir  George, 
Macleay,  Knight,  of  Kendell  Court,  Bletchingley, 
and  Elizabeth  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  who 
was  Barbara  St.  Clair  Innes,  daughter  of  James 
Innes,  D.L.,  of  Thrumster,  Caithness." 

'  W.  P.  Iv. 


ARE  THERE  MANY  FEMALE  PARISH 
CLERKS  ? 

In  a  hundred  or  more  replies  to  an  advertisement 
recently  addressed  to  parish  clerks,  I  only  know  of 
one,  which  is  from  a  village  in  Essex,  and  which  after 
giving  some  information  says,  "You  may  be  Sur- 
prized that  a  Women  Should  seachres  {sic)  the  Books, 
but  my  Husband  had  been  Church  Clark  over  30 
years,  but  died  7  months  ago,  and  I  still  keep  on  the 
Clearkship  till  another  is  apointed,  and  I  am  a  German, 
so  that  I  may  not  Spell  some  of  the  things  right,  ex- 
cept whot  I  coppey.  I  remain,  Sir,  yours  truly, 
Anna  Howard." 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  F.  Moore.— We  will  endeavour  to  meet  your 
wishes.  Your  idea  of  the  British  Museum  collection 
is  excellent,  though  it  is  already  partly  carried  out  in 
the  published  catalogues. 

John  Marti  ne. — We  are  exceedingly  obliged  for 
your  valuable  account  of  Haddington  Custom  Stone. 
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Note. — All  Advertisements  to  reach  the  office  by 
the  l$th  of  the  month,  and  to  be  addressed — The 
Manager,  Exchange  Department,  The  Anti- 
quary Office,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
E.C. 

For  Sale. 

Weiss's  French  Protestant  Refugees,  2s.  Chetham 
Miscellanies,  V.,  6s.  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections, 
XL,  3.J.  6d. — Mrs.  Scarlett,  Boscombe  Manor,  Bourne- 
mouth. 

A  set  of  Sotheran  &  Co.'s  Edition  of  Richardson's 
works,  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen,  in  12  volumes,  bound 
in  half  morocco,  marbled  edges.  Copy  Number  9  can 
be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Antiquary.  Price  com- 
plete £7  7s.  Apply  to  the  Manager,  Antiquary  Ex- 
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Several  Poesy,  Intaglio,  and  curious  Rings  for  sale, 
cheap. — Particulars,  220,  care  of  Manager. 

A  Collection  of  over  6,000  Book-plates  to  be  sold. 
Apply  for  owner's  name  and  address  to  Briggs  &  Mor- 
den,  5,  Longley  Terrace,  Lower  Tooting,  S.W. 

Carpenter's  Foraminifera,  £2  2s.  Master's  Vege- 
table Teratology,  £1.  Douglas  and  Scott's  Hemiptera, 
£1.  Blackwall's  Spiders,  Part  I.,  £1.  Lubbock's 
Collembola  and  Thysanura,  £1.  Westwood's  Ento- 
mology (Introduction  to),  1839-40,  £2  10s.,  scarce. 
Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomology,  4  vols,  boards,  1828, 
£1.  O'Brien's  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  £1  is. 
Storer's  British  Cathedrals,  4  vols.,  8vo,  half  morocco, 
£1  is.  ;  Book  of  Gems,  original  blue  cloth,  ^3  3s., 
1836 — 1838.  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters,  1873,  5  vols., 
cloth,  ,£21  ;  Stones  of  Venice,  1851-3,  full  calf, 
£12  12s.  Ruskin  and  Turner's  Harbours,  1856,  original 
cloth,  ^3.  Turner's  Views  of  England  and  Wales, 
1838,  2  vols,  4to,  full  tree  calf,  gilt  edges,  bound 
from  parts  bought  at  Turner's  sale,  2^12  I2.f.  Ruskin's 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  original  cloth,  fine  copy, 
l&49>  £6.  Chippendale's  Cabinetmaker's  Director, 
folio,  1755,  very  scarce,  ^12  12^.  Ingoldsby  Legends, 
3  vols.,  blue  cloth,  1852,  ^3  3^.  Roscoe's  Novelists' 
Library,  19  vols.,  full  set,  ^io  ioj.  Dickens'  5  Christ- 
mas Books,  first  editions,  £6.  Swift's  Works,  by 
Scott,  19  vols,  1814,  calf,  £$. — 241,  care  of  Manager. 

Mahogany  Antique  Bureau,  with  Brass  Drop 
Handles,  £3;  Ditto  Wood  Handles,  £2  2s.  Some 
Nice  Chippendale  Chairs,  Js.  each.  Fine  Oak  Chest, 
Carved,  21s. — Mr.  Hetherington,  Writtle,  Essex. 

Hutchinson's  History  of  Cumberland,  half  calf,  all 
plates,  foxed  in  a  few  places,  2  vols,  4to,  £4  10s., 
1794. — Apply  to  Mr.  Hee,  Bookseller.  Launceston. 

Vols.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  Magazine  of  Art,  unbound, 
price  2$s. — J.  E.,  21,  Faroe  Road,  Brook  Green,  W. 

Britton's  York  Minster,  Quarto,  Plates,  fine  clean 
copy,  well  bound,  18 19,  30J.  Dodsworth's  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  Quarto,  Plates,  clean,  well  bound,  18 14, 
i6j.  Patrick  and  Louth's  Commentary,  4  vols,  cloth, 
4.0s.  Scott's  Commentary,  3  vols,  whole  bound,  tooled, 
calf,  40J. — F.  Powell,  Hillbank,  Redhill,  Surrey. 


L'Art  D' Aimer  D'Ovide  suivi  du  remede  D'amour. 
Traduction  nouvelle  avec  des  Remarques  Mytholo- 
giques  et  Litteraires,  par  F.  S.  A.  D.  L.  .  .  .  Paris 
Chez  Ancelle  Libraire,  rue  du  Foin-Saint-Jacque's 
college- Gervais,  No.  265,  An  XI — 1803,  with  en- 
graved frontispiece.  471  pp.  with  MS.  Notes,  bound  in 
half  vellum,  gilt  top,  20.r. — Shakespeare  as  an  Angler, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bitton, 
1883.  Parchment  binding,  ioj.  6d.,  engraved  front- 
ispiece, very  scarce. — Luxurious  Bathing,  a  sketch  by 
Andrew  Tuer,  Illustrated  with  8  etchings  by  Tristram 
Ellis.  Remarque  proof  (Copy  No.  4),  only  six  printed, 
signed  by  the  artist,  small  oblong,  old  style  printing, 
1880.— Illustrated  Catalogue  of  The  Paris  Salon, 
Edited  by  F.  G.  Dumas,  containing  about  four 
hundred  reproductions  in  facsimile,  after  the 
original  drawings  by  the  artists,  1883.  Paper  covers 
3J. — The  Athenceum,  July,  1879,  to  June,  1883,  eight 
vols.,  in  numbers  as  issued,  clean  and  perfect,  £2. 
-  -W.  E.  Morden,  5,  Longley  Terrace,  Lower  Toot- 
ing, S.W. 

The  Manager  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  undertake  to  forward  POST  CARDS,  or  letters, 
unless   a   stamp   be  sent  to  cover  postage  of  same  to 
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Wanted  to  Purchase. 


Armorial  Book  Plates  purchased  or  exchanged. — 
Dr.  Howard,  Dartmouth  Row,  Blackheath. 

Swift's  Works,  19  vols.,  1824 ;  Walpole's  Letters, 
edited  by  Cunningham,  9  vols. ;  Books  published  by 
Pickering,  ante  1855;  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  George  II., 
2  vols.,  1848;  Doran's  Their  Majestie's  Servants,  2 
vols.,  1864.  Good  prices  for  good  copies. — Biblios, 
20,  King  Edward  Street,  Lambeth  Road,  London. 

Wanted,  Poll  Books,  for  County  Elections  in 
Essex,  Herts,  and  Cambridgeshire. — Thomas  Bird, 
Romford. 

Old  works  on  Craft  Freemasonry.  —  Briggs  & 
Morden,  5,  Longley  Terrace,  Lower  Tooting,  S.W. 

Wanted  by  a  Private  Collector  all  Kinds  of  Coins, 
Curiosities,  Engravings,  etc. — 125,  Coltman  Street, 
Hull. 

Wanted  large  or  small  quantities  of  book  plates  {Ex 
Libris),  early  dated  ones  preferred,  such  as  Rev.  John 
Lloyd,  1730;  Deburgh,  1750;  Lord  Boyle,  1725; 
Benjamin  Greene,  1757 ;  Isaac  Mendes,  London, 
1746;  John  Wiltshire,  Bath,  1740;  John  Wiltshire 
(designed  by  Ross),  1 740  ;  C.  Delafaye  Wichbury, 
Wilts,  1743';  Musgrave,  of  Edenhall,  1732.  No  fancy 
prices  given. — 199,  Care  of  Manager. 

Wanted  to  purchase  or  exchange  Book-plates. — 
Rev.  E.  Farrer,  Bressingham  Diss,  Norfolk. 

Wanted  to  Purchase — No.  3  of  Vol.  I.,  "  Suffolk 
Archaeological  Society's  Works,"  or  other' Numbers 
given  in  exchange. — W.  E.  Layte-Cranbourn,  West- 
field  Road,  Ipswich. 

Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  12,  3rd  series  and  5th  series. 
— Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton,  Luciefelde,  Shrewsbury. 

Dorsetshire  Seventeenth  Century  Tokens.  Also 
Topographical  Works,  Cuttings  or  Scraps  connected 
with  the  county.  Also  "Notes  and  Queries,"  third 
series,  with  Index  Volume. — J.  S.  Udal,  4,  Harcourt 
Buildings,  Temple. 
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Dn  tfte  ©ouse  of  Lotm 

Part  I. — Its  Origin. 

By  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A. 

O  assert  that  the  House  of  Lords  in 
its  origin  is  the  most  democratic  of 
our  English  institutions  may  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  wholly  at  variance 
with  facts  or  possibilities ;  but  readers  of  Mr. 
Freeman's  works  well  know  that  that  distin- 
guished historian  has  struck  the  keynote  of  this 
important  historical  fact.  It  is  the  old  story. 
The  lawyers  of  the  Norman  period  fashioned 
English  history  to  suit  their  own  theories, 
and  their  influence  upon  historical  writings 
has  been  felt  down  to  within  very  recent 
times.  To  the  lawyer  the  House  of  Lords 
began  with  the  strict  feudal  government  of 
the  Norman  kings.  To  the  archaeologist  there 
is  something  farther  back  than  feudal  law  in 
English  institutions — there  is  a  whole  system 
of  political  society  which  began  with  the 
primitive  life  of  the  English  conquerors  of 
the  island  and  of  the  early  Celtic  settlers,  and 
from  which  much,  if  not  all,  of  our  constitu- 
tional system  is  derived.  These  two  schools 
— the  legal  and  the  archaeological,  as  I  have 
ventured  to  term  them — represent,  there- 
fore, a  wide  divergence  of  opinion.  But  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  archaeological  period 
of  English  institutions  in  its  progress  from 
primitive  to  modern  times  must  pass  through 
the  all-important  Norman  epoch.  And  the 
question  must  inevitably  arise,  How  is  the 
enormous  and  undoubted  influence  which 
the  Norman  Conquest  exercised  to  be  ac- 
counted for  and  reckoned  with?  No  student 
can  afford  to  overlook  it  or  its  historians 
and  law-influencing  students.  In  one  great 
historical  subject  we  can  manage  to  pass  over 
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the  Norman  period  easily  enough.     In  the 
matter  of  land-holding  we  can  point  to  village 
tenures  existing  now,  or  until  very  recently, 
and  can  say  at  once   such   village   tenures 
were  never  created  by  Norman  genius— nay, 
were   wholly  opposed   to   Norman  political 
thought ;  and  that  therefore  they  came  from 
those   earlier   times,  roughly  called   Anglo- 
Saxon,  when  we  know  such  village  tenures 
existed  almost  everywhere.     But  our  way  is 
not  so  easy  in  dealing  with  the  House   of 
Lords.     Village  land-holding  relates  to  insti- 
tutions  far  removed   from   central  political 
movement,  and  it  therefore  did  not  affect  and 
was  not  affected  by  the  political  progress  of  the 
nation,  except,  of"  course,  in  a  comparatively 
minor  degree,  and  during  a  much  less  ratio 
of  time.     But  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  very 
opposite  to  a  village  institution.     It  is,  under 
whatsoever  title  and  guise  it  appears  from 
time  to  time,  at  once  the  highest  and  most 
central  of  institutions.    Its  progress  is  affected 
by  all  the  events  centring  round   the  great 
body   politic   of  the   nation — the   sovereign 
affects  it,  the  law  affects  it,  all  political  action 
affects  it.    And  therefore  when  we  see  it  now, 
under  its  general  title  of  House  of  Lords, 
it  has  none  of  its  primitive  characteristics 
apparent;  it  is  not  effete,  but  active;  it  is 
not  local,  but  national ;  it  is  not  singular  and 
curious,  but  ordinary  and  practical ; — it  is,  in 
short,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  modern  political 
machine.     But  if  it  has  grown  up  with  the 
nation,  if  it  belongs  to  the  idiosyncracy  of 
the  English  constitution,  there  will  not  be 
wanting  signs  which  will  tell  us  something  of 
this.     What  the  student  must  do,  therefore, 
to  rightly  grasp  the  true  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  House  of  Lords  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
see  whether  any  of  its  present  customs  and 
characteristics  indicate  where  its  origin  might 
be  sought  for,  whether  there  are  any  features 
so  archaic  in  appearance  that  we  may  go  at 
once  to  early  institutions  for  the  first  chapter 
of  our  researches. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  before  us,  but  to 
meet  the  limitations  necessitated  by  space, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  go  into  the  minute 
details  of  this  interesting  subject.  Some  of 
these  details  will  be  discussed  later  on  by 
other  writers,  who  have  paid  special  attention 
to  the  intricate  and  extensive  study  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  House  of 
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Lords  involves.  All  that  I  would  propose  to 
do  now  is  to  sketch  out  the  main  lines  of 
development  by  which  the  House  of  Lords 
has  grown  upamongst  us — to  show,  if  possible, 
that  like  other  English  institutions  it  bears 
the  impress  of  its  primitive  origin,  and  that, 
like  other  institutions,  it  owes  much  of 
its  power  and  early  importance,  not  to 
the  creative  genius  of  its  members,  not  to 
the  will  or  caprice  of  a  monarch,  but  to  the 
permanence  of  primitive  institutions  and  the 
long  thread  of  ideas  associated  with  them. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  our  inquiries 
there  are  one  or  two  characteristics  of  this 
branch  of  the  national  council  which  take 
us  away  from  modern  times.  In  the  first 
place,  the  hereditary  character  of  the  upper 
chamber,  which  at  first  may  seem  to  give 
evidence  of  a  feudal  and  aristocratic  origin, 
breaks  down  in  face  of  the  facts  that  there 
exists  in  the  house  the  non-hereditary  pre- 
lacy, and  that  the  children  of  peers  are 
commoners,  without  any  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  noble  class.  If  the  House 
of  Lords  originated  as  an  hereditary  chamber 
of  councillors  to  the  sovereign  monarch,  how 
is  the  non-hereditary  element  to  be  accounted 
for?  But  looking  at  the  question  by  the 
light  that  archaeology  sheds  upon  it,  we  can 
detect  that  there  was  some  principle  at  work 
to  determine  the  original  character  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  which  must  have  been 
older  than  hereditary  succession.  Prelates 
are  barons  of  Parliament  in  right  of  their 
lands,  and  we  know  that  barons  by  tenure 
are  the  oldest  forms  of  peerage.  Their  rights 
were  held  from  their  lands,  and  not  from 
their  persons,  and  when  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
asserts  that  a  landed  qualification  was  re- 
quired for  a  member  of  the  witanagemot,  he 
is  not  so  wrong  as  Mr.  Freeman*  and  Mr. 
Kemblef  are  inclined  to  think.  Property 
qualification,  as  we  understand  the  term,  of 
course  there  was  none;  but  just  as  every 
freeman  attended  the  councils  of  his  village, 
or  of  the  hundred  in  right  of  his  lands, 
which  he  held  naturally,  and  without  ques- 
tion, and  by  the  aid  of  no  written  law,  so 
every  lord  attended  the  witan  in  right  of  the 
manors  and  villages  held  under  him — a  fact 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  collected 

*  Hist,  of  Norm.  Con.,  i  ,  108,  112. 
f  Saxons  in  England,  ii.,  196,  note. 


by  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Dignity  of 
a  Peer,  whence  we  learn  that 

when  the  legislative  assemblies  were  constituted  of 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  representatives  of 
shires,  cities,  and  boroughs,  the  Lords  .Spiritual  and 
Temporal  claimed  to  be  the  representatives  of  their 
respective  sub-tenants.* 

Of  this  subject  of  tenure  of  land  as  it 
affects  the  history  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter ;  but 
so  far  as  we  have  gone  there  is,  I  think, 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that,  if  hereafter 
hereditary  tenure  of  land  by  primogeniture  t 
became  the  law,  and  thus  produced  an 
hereditary  peerage,  when  land  was  not  so 
held,  there  was  not  an  hereditary  assembly. 
Secondly,  the  House  of  Lords  not  being  in 
its  origin  an  hereditary  house,  we  are  met 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  elected  body ; 
it  exists  by  its  own  rights,  and  by  its  own  privi- 
leges. It  is  so  usual  to  think  of  this  cha- 
racteristic as  well  known,  and  hence  an  un- 
important attribute  of  the  English  House  of 
Lords,  that  its  real  value  as  the  means  of 
taking  us  back  to  the  original  form  of  the 
institution  has  been  almost  entirely  over- 
looked. And  yet  in  this  age  of  election 
and  delegation  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  important  lesson  which  a 
non -elective  assembly  must  teach  the  his- 
torian. Every  peer  has  a  right  to  attend 
and  vote,  which  nothing  can  take  away  from 
him;  there  is  no  picking  and  choosing, J 
there  is  no  election  and  no  delegation.  He 
represents  his  own  rights  in  the  land,  and 
stands  for  no  one  else.  Well,  then,  if  not 
hereditary  and  not  elective,  where  has  the 
right  of  assembly  come  from  ?  There  seems 
to  be  but  one  answer  left  to  the  inquirer, 

*  Lords'  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,    1820, 

P-45-  ... 

f  Descent   by  primogeniture    is   a  comparatively 

recent  introduction.     Cf.  Reeve's  History  of  English 

Law,   by  Finlason,  vol.  i.,  p.  76.     Allen   on  Royal 

Prerogative. 

%  Cruise,  in  his  Treatise  on  Dignities,  p.  1 6,  gives 

an  important  instance,  temp.  Henry  III.,  1225,  when 

the  lords  refused  to  deliberate,   "  Quod  omnes  tunc 

temporis  non  fuerunt  juxta  terrorem  Magnse  Chartse 

vocati ;   et  ideo  sine  paribus  suis   tunc  absentibus, 

nullum  voluerunt  tunc  responsum  dare,  vel  auxilium 

concedere  vel  prestare."     And   Palgrave   points  out 

that  the  determination  of  the  witan  bound  those  who 

were  present,  or  who  concurred  in  the  proposition. 

Eng.  Com.,  i.,  p.  642. 
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and  for  that  we  must  go  to  primitive  politics. 
We  see,  then,  that  old  ^primary  assemblies, 
as  Mr.  Freeman  has  so  aptly  called  them, 
existed  with  no  idea  of  election,  no  idea  of 
hereditary  right;  everyone  who  was  a  free- 
man of  the  land  had  a  right  to  attend  and 
to  vote.  Apply  this  principle  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  we  have  a  primary  assembly. 
It  is  a  primary  assembly  limited  in  its  rights 
of  attendance,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  a  primary 
assembly  for  all  that.  And  therefore  the 
true  course  of  our  inquiry  must  be  to  learn 
the  history  of  its  limitation  from  an  assembly 
of  all  freemen  to  an  assembly  of  a  certain 
class  of  freemen,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
in  this  part  of  the  question,  and  not  in  the 
principle  which  underlies  it,  the  true  origin  of 
the  House  of  Lords  may  be  ascertained. 

There  are  two  other  characteristics  of  the 
modern  House  of  Lords  which  bear  out  the 
assumption  of  its  primitive  origin,  and  which 
it  will  be  well  to  note  at  this  stage.  The 
first  is  its  position  as  a  tribunal  of  justice. 
Modern  politics  has  declared  in  no  unem- 
phatic  way  that  legislative  functions  must  be 
entirely  separated  from  judicial — that  the 
making  a  law  and  the  exercising  a  law  are 
two  distinct  functions.  But  primitive  poli- 
tics just  as  emphatically  asserts  that  the 
supreme  council,  or  the  supreme  ruler,  is 
the  fountain  of  all  law,  whether  judicial  or 
legislative;  or  to  put  it  in  its  proper  way, 
primitive  politics  knows  nothing  of  legis- 
lation— nothing  of  new  law;  it  promulgates 
its  decisions  by  the  aid  of  its  unwritten 
and  immemorial  usages,  and  if  new  law  is 
thus  made,  it  is  a  judicial  not  a  legislative 
act.  And  when  we  see  in  our  midst  an 
ancient  assembly  acting  as  a  judicial  tribunal 
as  well  as  a  legislative,  we  know  well  enough 
that  primitive  politics  must  have  something 
to  say  to  this  archaic  survival. 

The  remaining  characteristic  to  notice  is 
the  right  of  proxy  which  existed  down  to 
1868.*  Every  lord  had  from  the  earliest 
times  the  power  of  appointing  a  proxy  to 
give  his  vote — a  power  that  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  belonged  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  t  In  later  days  the  practice  was 
to  give  the  proxy  to  a  fellow-peer,  but  within 
historical    times,   as    Professor  Stubbs   has 

*  May's  Treatise  on  Parliament,  p.  370. 

t  See  Stubbs'  Const.  Hist.,  iii.,  pp.  487,  488. 


shown,  the  appointed  proxy  need  not  be  a 
peer,  was  very  often  not  a  peer,  and  "  on  some 
occasions  must  have  reduced  the  chamber  of 
the  lords  to  the  position  of  a  representative 
assembly."  * 

Pregnant  as  Professor  Stubbs'  words  are, 
they  do  not  convey  all  the  archaic  signi- 
ficance of  this  practice.  In  such  a  House 
of  Lords  where  is  hereditary  title?  Where 
is  restriction  in  attendance?  By  the  side 
of  what  has  been  already  advanced,  we 
may  read  here  evidence  of  the  primitive 
origin  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament, 
when  the  practice  was  not  defined  by  rules 
of  hard-and-fast  law,  when  custom  decided 
a  great  deal  that  has  since  grown  into  law, 
when  the  so-called  proxy  had  as  yet  some 
rights  of  attendance  of  his  own — rights  which 
he  had  neglected  as  too  burdensome  for  him 
to  bear. 

These  modern  usages  direct  our  attention 
then  to  the  primary  assembly  of  the  people, 
to  the  rights  incident  to  land- holding,  and  it 
is  by  the  aid  of  these  two  important  his- 
torical subjects  that  we  shall  gain  our  know- 
ledge of  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
And  it  will  now  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
trace  up  the  history  of  the  councils  of  the 
realm  from  their  primitive  to  their  historical 
stage,  and  somewhere  during  the  course  of 
this  history  we  shall  find  that  the  House 
of  Lords  began  to  rear  its  head — until  in  the 
final  stages  of  development  it  appears,  bear- 
ing along  with  it  the  primitive  characteristics 
we  have  noted,  as  the  hereditary  chamber  of 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

We  come  first  upon  the  old  primary  as- 
sembly in  those  village  institutions  which 
grew  up  everywhere  from  the  earliest  times 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlement.  The  Celtic 
forms  existed  in  the  Celtic  districts  side  by 
side  with  the  Teutonic  forms,  but  they  seem 
to  have  had  no  upgrowth  of  their  own. 
Swept  over  by  the  Roman  conquest  they  did 
not  retain  sufficient  of  the  Roman  centralizing 
powers  to  themselves  centralize.  But  it  is 
different  as  soon  as  the  Teutonic  settlers 
began  to  develop  a  political  as  well  as  a 
military  life.  Their  village  institutions  became 
the  standard  of  larger  centres ;  their  village- 
moots  gave  the  type  to  hundred-moots ;  their 
hundred-moots  to  shire-moots;  their  shire- 
*  Ibid.,  p.  487. 
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moots  to  one  national  witanagemot.  And  at 
each  stage  we  meet  with  the  primary  assembly, 
— that  is,  an  assembly  composed  of  all  the 
freemen  without  let  or  hindrance.  How 
completely  each  stage  dovetailed  into  the 
other,  and  hence  regulated  the  constitution 
of  the  other,  may  be  ascertained  from  an 
important  passage  in  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's 
History  of  the  English  Commonwealth.  He 
says : — 

The  assembly  convened  by  the  Basileus,  and  which 
for  want  of  a  better  term  I  have  called  the  imperial 
witanagemot,  was  a  shire  court  for  the  district  in  which 
it  was  held,  a  land  gemot  for  the  particular  kingdom, 
and  an  imperial  witanagemot  for  the  whole  empire.  In 
such  a  case  the  lay  assembly  would  contain  within  it 
three  classes  of  members ;  or  rather  there  would  be 
three  assemblies  appearing  at  this  distance  of  time  as 
resolved  into  one,  but  which  would  be  perfectly  dis- 
tinguishable by  a  contemporary.  Assuming  that  King 
Edward  wore  his  crown  at  Winchester,  all  the  members 
of  the  shire  of  Hamtun,  including  the  reeves  and  men 
of  the  townships,  would  attend  de  more.  The  earls  and 
royal  thanes  of  Wessex  would  be  convened  pursuant 
to  special  writs.  Now  the  general  proclamation  would 
require  the  attendance  of  the  Scottish  and  British  reguli 
or  kings,  the  gi-eat  earls  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia, 
and  Northumbria,  and  all  the  other  heads  of  com- 
munities, whether  burghs  or  shires,  even  from  the  most 
distant  confines  of  the  island.  A  statute  enacted  in 
such  an  assembly  would  acquire  legal  validity  in 
Wessex  Proper  without  any  further  promulgation,  the 
West  Saxon  witanagemot  being  included  in  the  im- 
perial witanagemot ;  whilst  in  the  other  states  the 
ordinance  would  not  take  effect  until  accepted  and 
re-enacted.* 

Now  the  principle  which  underlay  the 
constitution  of  the  village-moot  in  the  earliest 
agricultural  stage  of  society  to  which  it  is 
traceable,  is  that  every  freeman  held  his  place 
there  by  virtue  of  the  lands  he  held  in  the 
common  domain.  This  is  the  evidence  we 
meet  with  in  the  village  communities  of  early 
Aryan  peoples  ;t  and  there  are  not  wanting 
examples  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  the 
early  village  communities  of  England  as  they 
exist  in  their  modern  survivals. 

This  connection  between  the  right  of  atten- 
dance and  voting  at  the  folk-moot  and  the 
holding  of  land  is  important,  and  it  is  worth 
while  pausing  a  moment  to  consider  it.  Every 
student  knows  that  the  basis  of  early  society 
is  not  the  individual  but  the  family.  Every 
family  possesses  its  share  of  the  communal 

*  Palgrave's  English  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.,  p.  643; 
cf.  Freeman's  History  of  Norm.  Conq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  m. 
f  Cf.  Laveleye's  Primitive  Property. 


rights  and  privileges,  including  its  allotment 
in  the   village  lands ;   and   the   inseparable 
connection  of  this  tenure  with  the  right  to 
sit  and  vote  in  the  village   council   is   the 
particular  fact  which  interests  us  just  now. 
It  survives  in  the  custom  incident  to  the 
manor  courts  throughout  the  land  where  the 
court-baron  is  composed  of  the  lord's  tenants, 
— in  other  words,  of  the   villagers  holding 
lands.     It  survives,  too,  in  those  examples  of 
municipal  custom  where  freemen,  members 
of  the  council  of  the  borough,  hold  tenements 
in  the  borough  lands,  upon  which  rests  all 
their  rights  as  members  of  the  corporation.* 
It  survives  in  a  far  more  archaic  shape  in 
such  instances  as  the  Burlaw  Court  of  Craw- 
ford, in  which  every  proprietor  of  a  freedom 
had   a  vote,  t     Of    course    we    cannot    go 
into  this   portion   of  our   subject  with   any 
further  detail ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  what  was  true  of  the  village-moot  was 
true  of  the  hundred-moot,  the  shire-moot,  and 
the  witanagemot ;  the  freemen  who  attended 
them  did  so  in  right  of  their  lands. 

Now  it  can  be  very  well  understood  that 
these  village  landholders  would  attend  their 
own  village  moots  pretty  regularly,  for  there 
were  discussed  and  settled  all  the  regulations 
relating  to  their  lands.  But  as  we  ascend 
the  scale  to  the  hundred-moot  and  the  shire- 
moot,  we  might  very  well  expect  to  find  a 
less  constant  attendance,  a  neglect  of  business 
that  did  not  immediately  concern  the  ordinary 
freeman  ;  and  here,  indeed,  are  the  first  signs 
of  thatlawofshrinking-up  which  Mr.  Freeman 
has  so  graphically  described.  %  And  much 
more  so  when  we  come  to  the  witanagemot, 
— the  council  of  the  whole  nation.  Professor 
Stubbs  has  gathered  together  some  evidence 
of  its  constitution  when  it  comes  under  the 
light  of  history.  §     He  says  : — 

The  number  of  the  witan  was  never  very  large.  The 
Mercian  charters  of  the  reign  of  Offa  furnish  us  with 
an  enumeration  of  all  the  members  who  could  be 
ranged  under  the  heads  already  mentioned,  and  may 
be  taken  as  acts  of  the  most  completely  organised 

*  For  instance,  the  ancient  custumal  of  Preston 
Guild,  section  15,  enacts,  "  that  no  one  can  be  a 
burgess  unless  he  have  a  burgage  of  12  feet  in  front." 

f  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Stat.  Account  of  Scotland,  iv., 
512-3. 

%  Comparative  Politics,  Cf.  Hist,  of  Norm.  Conq., 
vol.  i.,  p.  108  et  seq. 

§  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  125-126. 
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assemblies ;  the  Kentish  and  West  Saxon  charters  being, 
as  a  rule,  very  scantily  attested.  These  documents  are 
witnessed  by  the  five  Mercian  bishops,  five,  six,  or 
seven  ealdormen,  principes,  or  duces,  and  a  number 
of  ministri  about  equal  to  that  of  each  of  the  other 
classes.  The  list  of  bishops  is  certainly  exhaustive, 
for  Mercia  contained  only  five  dioceses  ;  the  list  of 
ealdormen  is  probably  as  complete,  for  the  names  recur 
in  all  the  charters  of  Offa,  and  the  whole  number  of 
persons  who  bore  the  title  during  his  reign  is  not  much 
more  than  a  dozen.  The  list  of  ministri  is  more 
variable,  but  they  are  still  a  very  limited  body,  and, 
on  the  analogy  of  the  bishops  and  ealdormen,  must 
have  been  exhaustively  enumerated.  .  .  .  The  witan- 
agemots  of  Athelstan  and  Edgar  are  of  course  much 
more  numerous,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
size  of  the  realm.  The  whole  tale  of  the  bishops  and 
ealdormen  are  easily  identified,  but  the  number  of  the 
ministri  is  variable,  and  the  abbots  form  occasionally 
a  formidable  addition.  In  a  witanagemot  held  at 
Luton  in  November,  a.d.  931,  were  the  two  arch- 
bishops, two  Welsh  princes,  seventeen  bishops,  fifteen 
ealdormen,  five  abbots,  and  fifty-nine  ministri.  In 
another,  that  of  Winchester,  of  a.d.  934,  were  present 
two  archbishops,  four  Welsh  kings,  seventeen  bishops, 
four  abbots,  twelve  ealdormen,  and  fifty-two  ministri. 
These  are  perhaps  the  fullest  extant  lists.  Of  Edgar  s 
witanagemots,  the  one  of  a.d.  966  contained  the 
king's  mother,  two  archbishops,  seven  bishops,  five 
ealdormen,  and  fifteen  ministri  ;  and  this  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  usual  proportion. 

And  Kemble  observes  that 

the  largest  amount  of  signatures  which  I  have  yet 
observed  is  106,  but  numbers  varying  from  90  to  100 
are  not  uncommon,  especially  after  the  consolidation 
of  the  monarchy.  * 

These  important  passages  make  a  very 
good  summary  of  the  actual  practice  at 
ordinary  times,  but  they  do  not  convey  half 
the  history  of  the  witanagemot.  Ordinary 
routine  does  not  do  much  towards  the  making 
of  history.  It  is  in  the  presence  of  the  sudden 
emergency  that  history  is  made,  and  it  is  at 
these  times  that  the  archaeologist  has  most 
chance  of  gaining  some  important  and  per- 
haps otherwise  unobtainable  information.  All 
that  we  have  got  here  is  an  assembly  of  a 
small  body  of  men,  smaller  indeed  than  either 
of  the  present  houses  of  legislature,  who  come 
together  as  of  right,  it  may  be,  but  with  no 
ascertainable  facts  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
right,  except  the  negative  one  that  the  mem- 
bers were  not  elected  in  any  sense  which  we 
now  attach  to  the  word.t  But  this  tells  us 
something.  Having  no  law  to  govern  their 
attendance  there  must  be  some  general  law 

"^Kemble's  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  200. 
f  Cf.  Kemble's  Anglo-Saxons,  ii.,  p.  201. 


unwritten  and  well  known  by  which  the  witan 
is  gathered  together,  and  this  general  law 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  domain  of  pri- 
mitive politics,  and  is  that  which  proclaims 
the  right  of  every  freeman  to  attend  and  vote 
in  the  assembly  of  his  country.  At  these 
ordinary  meetings  there  was  no  occasion  for 
every  freeman  to  attend,  or  for  any  great  mass 
of  freemen  to  attend ;  but  this  leads  us  to  the 
question,  Are  there  not  some  instances  of 
extraordinary  occasions,  when  the  heart  of 
the  nation  was  stirred  and  where  the  witan 
was  attended,  not  by  an  oligarchic  few,  but 
by  the  unnumbered  hundreds  or  thousands  ? 
If  we  can  ascertain  that  this  general  right  of 
attendance  was  exercised  before  and  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  if  the  general  attendance 
leads  us  right  to  the  threshold  of  the  modern 
House  of  Lords,  there  will  be  something  to 
connect  it  with  the  old  primary  assemblies. 
In  my  little  book  on  Primitive  Folkmoots  I 
have  done  something  to  bring  together  the 
evidence  of  the  old  popular  assemblies.*  This 
evidence  takes  us  through  the  long  period  of 
Anglo-Saxon  rule  to  that  famous  example  which 
Mr.  Freeman  has  described  in  his  account  of 
the  restoration  of  Godwin  and  his  sons.  I 
must  quote  Mr.  Freeman's  words  here,  for 
they  will  be  useful  later  on ;  and  indeed,  his 
description  of  this  assembly  is  typical  of  the 
old  primary  assembly  throughout  all  early 
history.  To  describe  one  is  to  describe  all. 
He  says 

the  people  of  England — for  such  a  gathering  may  well 
deserve  that  name — come  together  to  welcome  its 
friends,  and  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  its  enemies. 
The  two  armies  and  the  citizens  of  London  formed  a 
multitude  which  no  building  could  contain.  That 
mickle  gemot,  whose  memory  long  lived  in  the  minds 
of  Englishmen,  came  together,  in  old  Teutonic  fashion, 
in  the  open  air  without  the  walls  of  London—  ' '  widutan 
Lundene,"  says  the  Peterborough  Chronicler.  On  that 
great  day  the  English  people  appeared  in  all  the  ful- 
ness of  its  ancient  rights,  as  a  co-ordinate  authority 
with  the  English  king.  Men  came  armed  to  the  place 
of  meeting.  There  sat  the  king  of  the  English,  driven 
at  last  to  meet  face  to  face  with  the  free  assembly  of 
his  people ;  there  were  all  the  earls  and  all  the  best  men 
that  were  in  this  land ;  there  was  the  mighty  multitude 
of  English  freemen.f 

The  restoration  of  Godwin  and  his  sons 

*  See  pp.  56' — 72,  and  see  Kemble's  Saxons  in 
Englana,  ii.,  pp.  241 — 261  ;  and  Haddan  and  Stubbs' 
Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  vol.  iii. 

f  Norman  Cotujuest,  ii.,  332,  333. 
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was  followed  not  many  years  later  by  the 
conquest  of  England  by  the  Norman  Duke, 
and  it  is  at  this  stage  that  we  step  from  one 
phase  of  historic  thought  to  another.  The 
Normans  set  about  legalizing  everything,  but 
they  could  not  legalize  over  the  memories  of 
old  English  rights  and  freedom,  and  occa- 
sionally these  burst  forth  into  lights  which 
even  yet  illumine  the  dark  pages  of  history. 

We  find  that  the  first  monarchs  of  the 
Norman  line  held  a  great  court  in  their 
palaces  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsun- 
tide, which  was  attended  by  all  their  im- 
mediate vassals,  and  was  called  the  curia 
regis* 

There  (says  Madoxf)  coronations,  marriages,  and 
knighthoods  of  the  king's  children  were  celebrated. 
There  was  placed  the  throne,  or  sovereign's  ordinary 
court  of  judicature,  where  justice  was  administered  to  the 
subject  either  by  the  king  or  his  high  justiciar.  There 
was  the  confluence  of  the  nobility  and  prelates,  who 
used  to  be  near  his  royal  person,  and  there  the  affairs 
of  the  royal  revenue  were  managed  by  the  king  him- 
self,, or  most  usually  by  his  justiciar,  barons,  and  pre- 
lates employed  therein  by  his  command. 

This  assembly  met  so  regularly  at  the  three 
great  festivals  above-mentioned,  as  to  be 
called  by  our  old  historians  curia  de  more, 
or  curia  regis  de  more  condunata,  for  which 
no  summons  was  necessary.  But  if  the 
king  wanted  to  consult  his  barons  at  any 
other  time,  he  used  to  send  them  a  summons 
to  attend  him  on  a  particular  day ;  and  these 
councils  thus  meeting  by  virtue  of  a  sum- 
mons from  the  king  are  called  by  Eadmerus 
Conventus  principium  ex  prcecepto  regis  ;  or, 
Convert fus procerum  ex  edicto  regio.% 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  Dignity  of  a  Peer  found  assemblies  con- 
vened between  the  conquest  and  the  reign 
of  John  under  various  denominations. 

It  appears  (they  report)  that  the  kings  of  England 
after  the  Conquest  convened  assemblies,  some  of  whom 
were  denominated  "concilium"  simply;  others  by 
the  words  "  Magnum  Concilium  "  ;  and  others  again 
by  the  words  "Commune  Concilium,"  or  "Com- 
mune Concilium  Regni."  All  these  councils  seem 
to  have  been  generally  convened  at  the  time  when 
the  king  held  his  ordinaiy  supreme  court  of  justice, 
and  the  appellation  of  "  Curia''  was  sometimes  given 
to  these  councils,  as  well  as  to  the  assemblage  con- 
vened at  the  same  time  for  the  purposes  of  royal 

*  Cruise's  Treatise  on  Dignities,  p.  80. 

f  Hist,  of  Exch.,  c.  i.,  s.  2. 

%  Cruise,  Treatise  on  Dignities,  p.  9, 


hospitality  and  dignity,  and  for  the   administration 
of  justice.* 

And  further  on  the  report  says  : 

The  Conqueror  and  many  of  his  successors  had 
their  ordinary  council  consisting  of  persons  selected 
by  them  as  their  confidential  advisers,  to  whom  the 
appellation  of"  Concilium  "  simply  properly  belonged. 
They  occasionally  required  for  extraordinary  purposes 
the  assistance  of  a  larger  body  comprising  the  principal 
persons  of  rank  and  property  in  the  country,  and  to 
this  assembly  the  appellation  of  "  Magnum  Conci- 
lium" was  properly  applied.  For  more  general 
purposes  they  convened  a  still  larger  number  of 
persons,  to  whom  the  appellation  of  ' '  Commune 
Concilium  Regni"  was  distinctively  given." f 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  these  descriptions 
— obtained,  be  it  observed,  not  from  evidence 
guided  by  comparative  archaeology,  but  from 
dry  official  records — to  set  against  what  has 
been  advanced  as  to  the  survival  of  the  old 
primary  assembly.  Let  us  turn  to  the  same 
source  of  evidence  for  some  information  as 
to  the  members  of  these  Norman  councils. 

In  early  documents  after  the  Conquest  (says  the 
Committee)  the  persons  convened  to  those  assemblies, 
which  have  been  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
great  councils,  or  common  councils  of  the  kingdom, 
have  been  described  by  the  general  appellations  in 
the  Latin  language  sometimes  of  "Magnates"  or 
"  Proceres,"  and  sometimes  by  the  word  "Barones," 
as  including  the  whole  assembly  ;  sometimes  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  the  persons  assembled  have  been 
expressed  by  the  description  of  "  Archiepiscopi, 
Episcopi,  Abbates,  Priores,  Comites  et  Barones,"  to 
which  the  words  "et  alii  Magnates  et  Proceres 
'Regni  "  have  been  sometimes  added. J 

And  then  occurs  the  following  remarkable 
passages : — 

If  the  Conqueror  had  thought  fit  to  convene  an 
assembly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  aid  from 
his  people,  it  is  most  probable  that  his  immediate 
tenants  by  military  service  would  be  the  only  laymen 
whom,  together  with  his  prelates,  also  tenants  in 
chief  by  military  service,  he  would  summon  to  such 
an  assembly.  If  the  purpose  of  such  a  meeting  was 
not  to  demand  an  aid  from  his  people,  but  to  provide 
some  general  law  affecting  the  property  of  all  persons 
in  the  kingdom,  the  same  tenants  in  chief  of  the 
Crown  might  be  considered  as  the  proper  persons, 
together  with  the  prelates,  also  tenants  in  chief,  to 
compose  such  an  assembly  ;  being  the  persons  most 
interested  in  the  formation  of  such  a  law,  and  the 
assembly  of  all  who  might  be  affected  by  the  law 
being  impossible. 

In  the  annals  of  Waverley  it  appears  that  William 
the  Conqueror  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign  held  his 
court    at   Winchester  and   afterwards  at   Salisbury, 

*  Report  of  the  Committee,  1820,  p.  32. 

f  Ibid. 

%  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  1820,  p.  38. 
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"  ibique  venerunt  coram  eo  Barones  sui  et  omnes  ter- 
rarii  hujus  regni  qui  alicujus  pretii  erant,  cujuscum 
que  feodi  fuissent  et  omnes  homines  sui  effecti  sunt 
et  juraverunt  illi  fidelitatem  contra  omnes  homines." 
This  contemporary  writer,  says  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  seems  to  have  included  in  the 
words  "  Barones  sui "  all  who  held  in  chief  of  the 
king,  distinguishing  them  from  those  who  held  of 
mesne  lords,  whom  he  calls  "terrarii."  The  number 
of  such  tenants  in  chief,  and  their  dispersion  through- 
out the  kingdom,  must  have  made  the  convention  of 
all  in  one  place  at  one  time  highly  inconvenient. 
Such  as  were  excused  may  have  either  appeared  by 
their  proxies,  or  they  may  have  been  excused  on  the 
condition  of  being  bound  by  the  decision  of  those  who 
actually  attended.  An  instance  is  given  in  which  an 
abbot  summoned  to  Parliament  excused  his  absence, 
engaging  to  abide  by  what  should  be  done  by  those 
present. 

Now  if  such  is  the  evidence  to  be  ad- 
duced from  dry  legal  records,  the  archaeo- 
logist may  safely  look  a  little  further  ahead. 
All  that  comparative  politics  has  to  say  about 
the  shrinking  up  of  the  old  primary  assemblies 
it  says  was  the  result  of  "  inconvenience  " 
and  "  inability"  of  all  the  freemen  to  attend; 
and  history  steps  into  its  aid  and  shows  that 
it  was  by  proxy  that  the  first  serious  step 
towards  non-attendance  was  taken.  Already  I 
have  pointed  out  the  significance  of  this  right 
having  existed  in  the  House  of  Lords  so  long, 
and  now  it  is  shown  how  far  back  that  right 
really  goes.  But  let  us  step  outside  the 
four  corners  of  documentary  evidence,  and  see 
what  is  told  us  by  the  light  of  comparative 
archaeology.  Who  were  these  "barones" 
of  early  times  ?  They  seem  to  represent  the 
"etc."  of  those  who  attended  the  councils. 
As  a  name  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  English 
historical  documents  earlier  than  the  Con- 
quest, the  first  mention  of  the  word  being 
probably  that  of  the  Domesday  Book,  where 
(vii.  367)  it  is  said,  "  hanc  terram  invadiavit 
abbas  et  barones  regis."  In  what  sense  then 
was  it  used  by  the  Normans,  seeing  that  its 
original  meaning  was  simply  man,  homo?f 
In  the  continental  codes  of  barbaric  law  it 
is  unquestionably  used  as  the  opposite  to 
mulier  and  femina,  which  never  grew  out  of 
their  early  signification.  J  But  what  was  the 
cause  that  specialized  the  meaning  of  baron, 
and  allowed  its   correlatives  to  remain  sta- 

*  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  1820,  p.  44. 

f  Max  Midler's  Science  of  Language,  vol.  ii.#  p.  280; 
Hampson's  Origines  Patricia,  p.  305. 

\  Mr.  Hampson,  in  Origines  Patricia,  p.  306, 
quotes  the  passages  proving  this. 


tionary  ?  It  was  the  growth  of  a  territorial 
as  distinct  from  a  personal  society.  There 
is  little  evidence  that  as  soon  as  the  Germanic 
hordes  settled  upon  the  lands  of  Europe 
they  retained  any  of  their  nomadic  ways  ; 
and  in  the  rapid  change  of  meaning  in  many 
words  once  appertaining  to  objects  belonging 
to  a  nomadic  society  we  may  detect  the 
history  that  witnessed  the  change  to  territorial 
society.  And  therefore  all  connected  with 
the  land  would  improve  in  status.  The 
simple  man,  homo,  baron,  would  become 
the  man  who  owned  land,  the  baron  in  a 
special  sense.  And  when  it  first  appears  on 
the  page  of  English  history,  near  as  it  is  to 
the  baronage  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is 
probable  that  the  term  involves,  to  use  the 
words  and  authority  of  Professor  Stubbs, 
nothing  more  than  the  idea  of  royal  vassal 
or  tenant  in  chief.5"  This,  however,  exactly 
meets  the  proposition  as  to  the  causes  of  its 
growth  from  simple  homo,  man  ;  from  simple 
land- owning  freeman  to  special  land-owning 
freeman. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  evidence  to 
be  derived  from  records  to  prevent  us  from 
considering  the  councils  of  the  Norman  kings 
as  lineal  successors,  if  the  term  may  be 
used,  of  the  witan  of  the  early  English. 
May  we  not  go  a  step  further,  and  ask, 
did  not  "councils"  sometimes  grow  into 
great  popular  assemblies  just  as  we  have 
seen  the  witan  sometimes  grew ;  when  the 
great  barons  who  could,  and  did  always 
attend,  were  outnumbered  by  the  lesser  free- 
men who  could,  but  did  not  always  attend  ? 
In  1086,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  king 

came  by  Lammas  to  Salisbury,  and  there  his  witan 
came  to  him,  and  all  the  land-holders  that  were  of 
account  over  all  England,  be  they  the  men  of  what 
man  they  might." 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  great  primary  assembly 
uninfluenced  by  Norman  laws,t  and  tradi- 
tion has  handed  down  through  the  chronicler 
Orderic  that  the  number  here  assembled  was 
no  less  than  sixty  thousand.  The  great 
occasion  which  brought  this  meeting  together, 
in  old  Teutonic  fashion  as  we  may  say,  was 
the  swearing  of  fealty  to  William  the  Con- 

*  Constitutional  History,  i.,366;  cf.  Report  of  Lord V 
Committee  on  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  1820,  p.  53,  on  the 
indefinite  use  of  baron. 

f  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  iv.,  694. 
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queror,  and  that,  too,  in  a  special  sense. 
Coming  down  the  stream  of  time  there  are, 
however,  brighter  and  more  stirring  occasions. 
Florence  of  Worcester  records  such  another 
assembly  under  Henry  I.  at  Salisbury,  in 
1116.  The  election  of  Stephen  by  the 
citizens  of  London  has  been  claimed  by 
Mr.  Green  to  be  the  old  meeting  of  the  folk- 
moot;*  and  there  is  not  wanting  other 
significant  evidence  of  the  part  played  by 
the  citizens  of  London  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  national  council.t  And  finally,  we 
come  to  the  greatest  of  all  meetings  of  the 
national  council,  in  its  popular  form  as  a 
primary  assembly — namely,  the  great  meeting 
at  Runnymede.  Matthew  of  Westminster 
(12 15)  records  that  Runnymede  was  the 
field  of  council  where,  in  times  of  yore,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  wont  to  meet  and 
consult  on  the  welfare  of  the  state.J  There 
must  have  been  something  more  than 
accident,  something  more  even  than  diplo- 
matic design,  in  thus  assembling  on  the 
historic  field  of  Runnymede.  The  whole 
nation  was  stirred  to  its  very  depths ;  men 
thought  of  old  times,  and  brought  up  the 
treasured  memories  of  the  past — memories 
that  had  remained  dormant  for  so  many 
years  during  the  harsh  unbending  rule  of 
the  Norman  conquerors ;  and  these  memories 
did  more  for  them  than  all  the  diplomatic  or 
political  skill  of  the  most  successful  statesman 
of  that  time.  For  they  brought  back  the 
principles  of  their  primitive  institutions,  and 
based  the  opening  of  mediaeval  liberties 
upon  a  foundation  that  belonged  to  the  very 
home  of  all  liberty.  They  took  the  English- 
man of  the  twelfth  century  back  in  thought 
to  times  when  Godwin  and  his  sons  obtained 
their  rights  by  an  appeal  to  the  old  forms  of 
the  national  assembly. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  do  not  possess 
a  good  contemporary  account  of  this  great 
meeting  at  Runnymede. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  great  crises  of  history  (observes 
Professor  Stubbs  on  this  very  fact)  the  attention  of  the 
historians  is  devoted  to  points  of  minor  interest ;  and 

*  Archaeological  Institute  (London  volume) ;  His- 
tory of  the  English  People,  vol.  i.,  pp.  151-2. 

t  Cf.  Rotuli  Curice  Regis,  vol.  i.,  p.  59. 

%  See  Palgrave  hereon,  Hist.  Eng.  Com.,  i.,  140; 
and  Taylor,  Words  and  Places,  pp.  196,  197.  Also 
cf.  Blackstone,  Introd.  to  Magna  Charta  ;  and  Thomp- 
son, Historical  Essay  on  Magna  Charta,  p.  526. 


when  we  should  hear  of  great  constitutional  debates, 
we  find  only  the  record  of  the  doings  of  the  legate  and 
the  bishops.* 

Blackstone  makes  a  similar  complaint  in  his 
masterly  account  of  the  great  charter.  And 
the  result  is,  that  modern  historians  have  been 
all  along  viewing  it  from  the  later  periods — 
viewing  it  from  a  standpoint  where  the  Eng- 
glish  constitution  has  passed  beyond  all  the 
events  that  made  the  great  charter  possible. 
But  instead  of  looking  back  upon  it,  we 
should  place  ourselves  historically  in  a  posi- 
tion to  look  forward  to  it.  From  this  latter 
position,  the  collective  people  who  range 
themselves  on  the  one  side,  as  against  the 
king  on  the  other,  are  undoubtedly  the  assem- 
bly of  the  nation — the  witan ;  the  armed  multi- 
tude who  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  barons 
was  not  merely  the  army  which  was  to  enforce 
the  demands  of  its  leaders,  but  it  was  the 
assembly  of  the  nations  in  arms.  And  the 
debate  lasted  four  days,  from  the  15th  June  to 
the  19th.!  But  with  so  noble  a  result,  we  can- 
not do  more  than  record  the  fact  of  the  great 
open-air  assembly — place  it  in  its  proper  place 
as  evidence  of  primitive  institutions — without 
a  single  chance  of  ascertaining  if  the  old 
council-mead  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  once  more 
witnessed  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
old  council. 

This,  I  think,  must  close  our  examples  of 
these  old  primary  assemblies  of  the  people. 
Significant  evidence  points  to  such  assemblies 
in  Edward  I.'s  reign,  %  but  we  can  be  con- 
tent with  the  meeting  which  gave  us  Magna 
Charta.  The  great  charter,  says  Mr.  Freeman, 
secures  the  rights  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
national  assembly,  but  it  makes  no  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  assembly  itself.  § 
But  here  we  get  into  view  the  historical  House 
of  Lords.  It  has  been  gradually  growing  into 
existence,  into  possibility,  during  these  later 
years  of  national  progress,  when  the  old  as- 
sembly met  fitfully  and  not  regularly.  As  Mr. 
Taswell-Langmead  puts  it — 

Though  formally  recognized  by  Magna  Charta,  the 
right  of  the  inferior  tenants  in  chief  to  attend  the  national 
council  must  soon  have  become  impracticable  through 

*  Const.  Hist,.  i.^528. 
t  Blackstone,  p.  296. 
t  Palgrave's  Eng.  Com.,  vol.  i.,  p.  III. 
§  Freeman's   Growth  of  the  English  Constitution, 
P-79- 
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the  increase  in  their  numbers  arising  from  subdivision 
of  tenures,  their  comparative  poverty,  and  the  personal 
inconvenience  of  attending  at  long  distances  from 
home.  Thus  the  ancient  national  assembly  gradually 
ceased  to  be  anything  more  than  an  assembly  of  the 
greater  barons,  and  ultimately  developed  into  a  heredi- 
tary House  of  Lords.* 

We  all  know  Mr.  Freeman's  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  this  selfsame  process,  and  by  referring 
to  this  our  task  is  practically  finished. t 

The  House  of  Lords  after  this  period 
appears  more  systematically  upon  the  page 
of  English  history.  We  begin  to  see  the 
influence  of  the  king's  writ  in  conferring 
honours  and  titles,  and  we  begin  to  see 
the  effects  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  in 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  great  barons. 
The  people  no  more  claimed  their  right  to 
attend  en  masse  the  national  council  of  the 
realm,  and  they  obtained  instead  the  right  of 
electing  members  as  their  representatives. 
Thus  the  old  primary  assembly  of  the  people 
broke  off  into  two  sections.  It  had  itself 
shrunk  up  into  a  small  and  select  body,  re- 
taining most  of  its  old  privileges  and  gaining 
many  new  ones  :  and  it  admitted  to  share  in 
its  deliberations  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  two  divisions  have  now  become  still 
more  marked  and  decisive.  They  no  longer 
meet  in  one  chamber.  The  one  has  grown 
into  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  as 
it  is  proudly  called ;  and  the  other,  the  true 
descendant  of  early  English  political  life,  is 
threatened  by  a  certain  class  of  politicians 
with  extinction,  and  that,  too,  in  an  age  when 
we  are  just  beginning  to  understand  its  claims 
upon  English  thought. 


LuDloto  Corporation  Jtmgnta- 

By  R.  C.  Hope. 

REAT  mace,  silver,  3  ft.  4!  in. 
long.  Usual  type  of  bowl,  on  stem, 
surmounted  by  an  open  arched 
crown.  The  bowl  is  divided  into 
four  divisions  by  a  monster,  formed  of  a 
human  head  and  trunk,  without  arms,  from 
the  waist  downwards  is  foliage.     Each  divi- 

*  Constitutional  History,  p.  225. 
t  See    Growth    of  the   English   Constitution,  pp. 
60—63. 


sion  contains  a  badge  between  the  letters 
R.W.  The  four  badges  are:  (1)  Crowned 
rose,  slipped;  (2)  Crowned  harp;  (3)  Crowned 
thistle,  slipped;  (4)  Crowned  fleur-de-lys. 
Four  small  S  shaped  brackets,  with  eagles' 
heads  on  the  upper  ends,  support  the  bowl 
from  the  stem.  On  the  top  of  the  bowl 
are  the  royal  arms  of  England  quartering 
France,  surcharged  with  a  lion  on  a  shield, 
with  WM.  on  either  side  The  Hall  marks 
are:  (1)  R.C  in  an  oval,  dotted  round  on  the 
inside ;  (2)  Leopard  crowned ;  (3)  Lion  ;  and 
(4)  P.,  the  London  letter  for  1692-3.  The 
crown  is  formed  by  four  open  ornamental 
arches  or  bands,  rising  from  a  coronet  of  four 
crosses  patees,  from  whence  the  arches  or 
bands  spring ;  beneath  the  coronet  are  two 
bands,  one  narrow,  the  lower  one  broad,  with 
pearls  and  emeralds  (metal)  encircling  them. 
The  orb  on  the  top  is  surmounted  by  a  cross 
patee,  and  divided  equatorially  by  a  rib, 
from  which  spring  four  others,  meeting  at 
the  top.  The  staff  is  divided  into  four 
sections  by  bosses  engraved  with  leaf-work. 
The  sections  are  engraved  with  the  rose  and 
thistle  pattern,  and  the  lowest  one  terminates 
in  a  knop,  on  the  inner  curve  of  which  is  en- 
graved, "D.D.  Johanns  Salway  Armiger  unus 
ex  aldermanis  villae  de  Ludlow  1692."  This 
mace,  like  Nos.  2  and  3,  unscrews,  the  bowl 
forming  a  loving  cup,  though  not  used  as 
such  ;  the  stem  divides  into  several  pieces, 
which  screw  together,  enclosing  a  wooden 
rod  for  strength. 

Two  small  maces,  silver,  2  ft  5  in.  long. 
Similar  to  the  great  mace,  with  a  few  differ- 
ences. The  four  badges  in  the  divisions 
of  the  bowl,  contain  the  letters  I2  R  between 
them.  The  four  small  brackets  supporting 
the  bowl  from  the  stem,  terminate  at  the 
upper  ends  with  heads  of  cherubs.  On  the 
top  of  the  bowl  are  the  royal  arms,  with 
the  letters  I2  R  on  each  side.  There  are 
no  hall  marks  on  the  top  of  either.  The 
Crown  is  formed  by  four  arches  or  bands, 
with  dots  on  them,  springing  from  a  coronet 
with  pearls  and  emeralds  (metal)  on  it 
The  arches,  or  bands  forming  them,  on  one 
of  the  maces  have  the  letters  F.G.  Those 
on  the  other  mace  are  modern  London,  with 
date  letter  P.,  for  1810-11.  The  orbs  on  the 
top  are  surmounted  by  a  cross,  like  No.  1,  but 
the  ribs  dividing  them  are  covered  with  little 
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balls.  The  staff  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  lower  part  of  one  has  probably  been 
mended,  as  a  division  occurs  in  the  middle; 
both  halves,  except  that  they  are  plain  like 
the  other  portions,  are  not  alike.  The  lower 
part  of  the  other  is  divided  by  a  small  ring, 
from  which  upwards  to  the  boss  it  is  split ; 
the  knops  of  both  are  engraved  with  the 
rose  and  thistle  pattern.  They  are  all  three 
very  handsome  maces. 

Two  large  silver  tankards,  with  fine  iarge 
lion  on  top  for  a  thumb-piece;  they  are  of 
the  ordinary  type,  with  donned  lids,  which 
slightly  project,  curved  handles  and  spouis. 
On  the  top  of  the  lid  is  engraved  "ich  dien." 
In  front,  are  the  arms  of  Ludlow  on  a  shield 
in  an  ornamental  circle ;  beneath  a  rim,  a 
third  of  the  depth  of  the  tankard,  occurs 
"Ludlow  1 718."  They  are  9  in.  high, 
diameter  of  the  mouth  5 J,  and  of  the  foot 
7§  in.  Hall  marks  :  (1)  Pa,  a  bird  above,  in 
shaped  shield,  the  mark  of  H.Payne;  (2)  Lion 
erased;  (3)  Britannia;  (4)  Large  capital  C.  for 
1 7 18- 19,  which  are  repeated  on  inside  of  lid. 

Two  smaller,  but  broader  tankards,  usual 
type,  with  flat  lids,  curved  handles,  and 
spouts;  the  thumb-pieces  are  not  alike.  In 
the  front  is  inscribed  the  arms  of  Ludlow, 
with  a  bear  above  for  a  crest,  and  the  word 
"  Ludlow  "  ;  and  beneath  the  arms,  "  Ex 
dono  Somerfell  Fox  Armiger."  The  Hall 
marks  are:  (1)  Leopard  crowned;  (2)  Lion; 

(3)  C,  London  date  letter  for  1 680-1  ;  and 

(4)  C.R.  in  a  plain  shield  circular  pointed, 
a  heart  with  pellet  each  side,  below.  Under- 
neath is  inscribed  35!.  They  are  6j  in. 
in  height;  the  diameter  of  the  mouth  is  55 
in.,  and  of  the  foot  6  in. 

Two  large  round  salvers  of  silver  on  circu- 
lar stems,  used  for  placing  biscuits  on.  They 
are  4I  in.  in  height ;  the  diameter  of  the  top 
is  14  in.,  and  of  the  foot  5|in.  In  the 
centre  of  the  top,  which  is  slightly  depressed, 
is  inscribed  the  arms  of  Ludlow,  with  three 
feathers  in  place  of  crest,  under  which  occurs 
"Ludlow  1 7 18,"  as  on  the  large  tankards, 
and  they  bear  the  same  Hall  marks.  Under- 
neath is  inscribed  49=6=0. 

Two  oval  snufiboxes  of  silver,  which  are 
still  applied  to  their  original  use.  Round 
the  side  is  inscribed,  "  In  usum  Ballivorum 
villas  de  LUDLOW  ex  dono  GUILIEL  I 
COWLEY  civis  Londoniensis  a.d.    1721.'' 


On  the  lids  the  arms  of  Ludlow  surmounted 
with  three  feathers  occur.  They  are  5  in. 
by  4  in.,  and  1  in.  in  height.  The  only  Hall 
mark  is  a  lion  in  an  oblong  punch,  on  the 
side. 


mmmimtzi  jFair. 

By  Cornelius   Walford,    F.I.A.,  F.S.S. 


HE  origin  of  this  fair  goes  back  into 
very  remote  times.  Its  revival  with- 
in the  region  of  historic  record  is 
thus  described  by  Morley  : — 

On  the  13th  October,  1248,  the  king  (Henry  III.) 
with  many  prelates  and  magnates  met  in  London  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  the  translation  of  St.  Edward. 
The  king  then  caused  a  new  fair  to  be  proclaimed  at 
Westminster,  which  should  continue  fifteen  days  ;  and 
prohibited  all  other  fairs  that  used  to  be  kept  at  that 
time  of  the  year  throughout  England,  and  also  all 
trading  hi  the  City  of  London,  within  doors  and  with- 
out, during  that  time  ;  that  this  fair  at  Westminster 
might  be  more  plentifully  stored  and  frequented  by 
all  sorts  of  goods  and  people. 

It  seems  necessary  to  state  that  other 
motives  than  those  of  devotional  zeal  have 
been  attributed  to  Henry  in  the  active  mea- 
sures he  took  for  the  revival  of  this  fair. 
As,  for  instance,  that  he  had  conceived 
a  great  animosity  against  the  citizens  of 
London,  whom  he  ironically  reproached 
with  "  calling  themselves  barons  on  account 
of  their  wealth;"  and  that  as  a  means  of 
reducing  their  affluence,  he  devised  the  ex- 
pedient of  granting  this  great  monopoly  to 
the  rival  city.  Other  authorities  insinuate 
that  the  monopoly  was  simply  in  view  of 
augmenting  the  tolls — then  an  important 
item  of  Church  income.  These  divergent, 
but  contemporaneous  accounts,  I  propose  to 
put  on  record,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine  which  is  the  more  probably  cor- 
rect view. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  Charter 
was  granted  to  the  Abbot  and  Canons  of 
St.  Peter,  Westminster;  and  that  the  fair 
was  to  be  held  at  St.  Edward-tide.  But 
some  authorities  speak  of  fifteen  days'  and 
others  of  forty  days'  duration — a  consider- 
able difference.  The  yet  earlier  grant  was, 
I  believe,  but  for  three  days  only.  The 
Charter  or  grant  of  Henry  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see;  but  it  is  referred  to  in  some 
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of  the  petitions  which  follow.  The  fourth 
Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission (p.  187)  states  that  the  grant  of  the 
fair  made  by  Henry  III.  and  confirmed  by 
Edward  I.  cannot  be  found.  But  under 
Nundince  it  is  said  that  some  few  old  ac- 
counts of  the  profits  of  the  great  fair  still 
exist.  "  The  profits  arose  from  letting  of 
Houses  and  ground,  and  from  the  Toll." 

Richard  Thompson  (Chronicle  of  London 
Bridge,  pp.  78-9)  says  : — ■ 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1248,  King  Henry  III. 
vainly  endeavoured  to  collect  from  his  barons  a  sum 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  recover  certain  provinces 
in  France  ;  upon  which  he  offered  a  portion  of  his 
plate  and  jewels  for  sale  to  the  citizens  of  London,  by 
whom  they  were  bought.  The  king,  displeased  at 
finding  they  readily  procured  money  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  yet  pleaded  poverty  whenever  he  solicited  a 
supply,  resolved  upon  retaliation,  and  to  that  end  kept 
his  Christmas  in  the  city,  forced  the  inhabitants  to 
present  him  with  costly  New  Year's  gifts,  and  esta- 
blished a  market  at  Westminster,  to  last  fifteen  days, 
beginning  on  the  13th  October,  during  which  all  other 
fairs  were  suspended,  and  all  commerce  was  prohibited. 

Holinshed's  Chronicle  (vol.  ii.,p.  416,  from 
Matt.  Paris)  records  : — 

And  to  the  end  that  the  same  [Fair]  shall  be 
haunted  with  all  manner  of  people,  he  commanded 
by  proclamation  that  all  other  fairs,  as  Elie,  and 
such  like,  holden  in  that  season,  should  not  be  kept, 
nor  that  any  wares  should  be  showed  within  the  citie 
of  London,  either  in  shop  or  without ;  but  that  such  as 
would  sell  should  come  for  that  time  unto  West- 
minster :  which  was  done,  not  without  great  trouble 
and  paines  to  the  citizens,  which  had  not  room  there, 
but  in  booths  and  tents,  to  their  great  disquieting  and 
disease  for  want  of  necessarie  provision,  being  tur- 
moiled  too  plentifullie  in  mire  and  dirt,  through 
occasion  of  rain. 

All  remonstrances  against  the  injustice  of 
this  proceeding  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
effectual. But  Fox  Bourne  in  his  English 
Merchants  (i.  22),  says  : — 

During  the  whole  fortnight,  however,  the  weather 
was  bad,  so  that  vast  quantities  of  clothing  and  pro- 
visions were  left  to  rot  in  the  tents,  through  which 
the  rain  penetrated  ;  while  the  dealers  themselves  had 
to  stay  all  day  waiting  for  customers  who  never  came, 
with  their  feet  in  the  mud,  and  the  wind  and  rain 
beating  against  their  faces. 

He  adds  that  in  the  following  year  the 
same  sort  of  tyranny  was  again  exercised  : — 

The  citizens  of  London,  at  the  request  of  his  Lord- 
ship, the  King,  not  compelled,  yet  as  though  com- 
pelled, took  their  wares  to  the  fair  at  Westminster  ; 
and  the  citizens  of  many  cities  of  England,  by  precept 


of  his  Lordship  the  King,  also  repaired  thither  with 
their  wares  ;  all  of  whom  made  a  stay  at  that  fair  for 
full  fifteen  days,  all  shops  and  warehouses  of  London 
being  in  the  meantime  closed. — Chronicles  of  Old 
London,  pp.  15,  16. 

On  this  occasion  also,  says  Matthew  Paris, 
the  season  was  bad,  and  no  buyers  came  for 
the  damaged  goods,  "  but  the  King  did  not 
mind  the  imprecations  of  the  people." 

The  fair  would  probably  have  died  out 
under  these  adverse  climatic  influences — 
which  after  the  manner  of  the  age  came 
to  be  regarded  as  direct  interventions  of 
the  Ruling  Power  :  an  idea  which  the  ec- 
clesiastics, interested  in  other  fairs  whose 
prospects  were  damaged  by  this  one,  were 
probably  not  slow  to  inculcate.  But  five 
years  later,  and  the  same  kingly  device  was 
again  resorted  to  in  its  favour. 

This  St.  Edward's  Fair  (as  it  came  to  be 
called)  was  first  held  in  the  churchyard  at 
Westminster,  but  it  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Tothill  Fields,  where  the  Westminster 
House  of  Correction  now  stands,  as  appears 
from  the  following  entry  on  the  Calendar  of 
the  Patent  Rolls  (Ann.  34  Hen.  III.  m.  i.), 
viz.,  "  Translatio  Fer'  Abb'  Westm'  a  cemitero 
Westm',  usque  apud  le  Tothull." 

Many  disputes  and  bickerings  arose  during 
the  reign  of  the  grantor,  and  the  following 
reign,  between  the  Abbots  of  Westminster 
and  divers  merchants  and  other  persons, 
in  consequence  of  the  extensive  privileges 
claimed  under  Henry's  grant  of  this  fair; 
and  even  the  immediate  precincts  of  the 
king's  palace,  in  respect  of  trade,  appear  to 
have  been  subjected  to  the  Abbot's  authority 
during  its  continuance:  concerning  which 
latter  events  there  is  quite  a  history.  The 
City  of  London,  in  the  interest  of  the  trade 
of  its  citizens,  made  a  heavy  payment  to 
the  king  for  its  abolition.  But  on  Edward  I. 
coming  to  the  throne  (in  1272)  here-granted 
the  fair,  or  the  fair  and  market,  perhaps 
then  for  forty  days.  The  citizens  of  London 
were  again  driven  to  shut  up  their  shops  in 
mid-winter,  and  expose  themselves  and  their 
goods  in  Tothill  Fields  in  a  "stinking  or 
frozen  marsh." 

1302.  In  the  petitions  in  Parliament,  which 
had  assembled  at  Westminster  fifteen  days 
before  Michaelmas  this  year  (30  Edward  I.), 
there  is  the  following  (No.  7) : — 
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To  our  lord  the  king  and  his  council,  show  Thomas 
the  marshall,  Hugh  the  marshall,  and  Ralph  the 
vintner,  and  three  others,  all  tenants  of  the  palace  of 
our  lord  the  king,  that  they  are  tenants  in  chief  of  the 
palace  of  the  king,  and  that  their  predecessors  held 
before  them  as  tenants  in  chief,  and  having  no  bailiff 
other  than  the  bailiff  of  the  palace,  yet  coming  the 
bailiffs  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  some  of  them 
the  same  bailiffs  who  had  acted  as  bailiffs  of  the 
palace ;  this  to  the  defeasance  of  the  king  and  the 
great  damage  of  the  tenants  before  mentioned.  These 
did  amerce  in  their  court,  at  their  will,  those  merchants 
whom  they  found  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  ; 
and  would  not  suffer  them  to  bargain  or  sell  in  that 
behalf  without  levying  imposts  at  their  pleasure,  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  tenants  aforesaid.  Wherefore 
they  pray  for  God's  sake  that  the  king  will  them  sustain 
in  that  estate  of  tenancy  in  chief  wherein  they  until 
now,  and  thembefore  their  predecessors,  were  upheld. 
And,  too,  for  that  the  palace  ought  to  be  the  freest 
place  in  England  (le  plus  frank  leu  a" Angleterre),  do 
they,  for  God's  sake  and  the  honour  of  the  king,  of 
this  hardship  entreat  relief. 

The  answer  endorsed  is  : — 

That  it  seems  to  him  that  in  this  matter  the  law 
requires  a  brief  in  Chancery  against  the  abbot  and 
others  ;  the  said  others  according  to  their  case. 

It  appears  that  proceedings  in  another 
form  were  next  commenced,  the  broad  issue 
raised  being  the  claim  made  by  the  abbot  to 
levy  certain  duties  upon  all  merchants  and 
traders  who  exposed  their  goods  for  sale 
within  the  precincts  of  the  king's  palace 
during  the  celebration  of  St.  Edward's  fair. 

In  response,  Walter  (de  Wenlock),  the 
abbot,  showed  that,  by  the  charter  of 
Henry  III.  confirmed  by  the  reigning  king, 
he  had  a  right  to  hold  a  fair  at  Westminster, 
and  during  the  time  of  the  fair  he  was  entitled 
to  the  same  privileges  that  were  exercised  by 
the  Bishop  of  Winton  at  the  fair  at  St.  Giles' 
Hill,  Winchester;  and  that  the  said  bishop 
and  his  predecessors  had  of  right,  at  the  time 
of  the  Winchester  fair,  levied  tolls  from  all 
merchants  bringing  goods  for  sale  into  the 
city  or  suburbs ;  and  that  none  were  allowed 
to  expose  goods  for  sale  during  the  time  of 
the  fair  except  in  the  place  appointed.  And 
the  abbot  further  said,  that  John  de  Noer, 
Michael  le  Patmer,  and  other  merchants, 
bringing  goods  for  sale  at  Westminster  and 
exposing  them  in  places  different  from  that 
appointed  by  him  for  holding  the  fair,  he  had, 
in  virtue  of  his  chartered  privilege,  seized  those 
goods.  The  merchants  impleaded  the  abbot 
and  his  bailiffs  before  the  steward  and  mar- 
shals of  the  kings  house  at  Westminster, — 


namely,  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York, — and  they,  at  the  complaint  of  the 
said  merchants,  had  relieved  their  property 
from  distraint,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the 
Church.  Wherefore  the  abbot  prays  the 
king  and  council,  after  having  heard  the 
royal  charters  and  information  on  which  he 
grounded  his  claim,  to  grant  him  remedy.  It 
was  therefore  ordered  by  the  king  and  council, 
that  Walter  de  Beauchamp,  his  steward,  should 
in  full  council  produce  the  record  of  the 
preceding  complaint ;  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly. 

The  transaction,  of  which  I  have  given  the 
preceding  outline,  is  entered  on  the  Rolls  of 
Parliament  (i.  150,  A.)  in  Norman-French 
(the  legal  language  of  the  period),  which  may 
be  rendered  as  follows  : — 

The  said  John  and  other  merchants  then  sum- 
moned the  said  abbot  and  his  bailiffs,  to  the  Pleas 
before  the  Seneschal  and  Marshall  of  our  Lord  the 
King,  then  held  at  Westminster  ;  to  wit,  at  the  house 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  where,  at  the  complaint 
of  the  said  John  and  the  said  other  merchants,  they 
rendered  judgment  against  him,  to  the  defeasance 
of  his  rights,  and  the  manifest  loss  of  the  church. 
WTherefore  he  asks  our  Lord  the  King  and  his  council, 
having  heard  the  said  charter  and  said  confirmation 
by  the  king,  to  his  predecessors,  to  the  church,  and  to 
this  abbot,  granted  in  the  premises,  that  they  show 
him  his  remedy  in  the  premises. 

Walter,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  besides  his  monk 
Adam  de  Warfeld,  and  Richard  de  Burgh,  Bailiff  of 
that  Abbot,  were  attached  to  answer  John  le  Noer, 
Nicholas  le  Patmere,  William  le  Heitour  of  Rouen, 
Simon  of  Abingdon,  Dionysius  Bell,  Walter  le 
Brazun,  John  le  Ros,  and  Terrico  Fagel,  on  the 
plea  of  trespass.  And  it  was  complained  that  on 
the  eve  of  All  Saints  last  past,  in  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  the  King,  and  against  his  authority,  came  with 
force  and  arms  the  said  abbot  and  the  others,  with 
still  others  unknown,  to  the  houses  of  those  above- 
mentioned,  which  they  hired  from  Thomas  Bridge  and 
Ralph  the  Vintner,  upon  the  property  of  our  Lord 
the  King,  belonging  to  his  palace,  and  entered  their 
houses,  and  against  their  will  took  from  them  and 
carried  away :  from  the  said  John  le  Noer  and  Michael 
le  Patimer  a  green  cloth  of  the  value  of  an  hundred 
solidares,  from  the  said  William  an  ell-broad  cloth  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  solidares,  from  the  said 
Simon  an  ell-broad  cloth  of  the  value  of  three  pounds, 
from  the  said  Dionysius  a  cloth  of  the  value  of  three 
pounds,  from  the  said  Walter  le  Brazun  two  cloths 
of  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  from  the  said  John  le  Ros 
two  cloths  of  the  value  of  twelve  marks,  from  the  said 
Terrico  two  shining  cloths  \parmos  radiatas]  of  the 
value  of  six  pounds  ;  all  which  they  unjustly  detained 
against  ransom  and  security,  until  such  time  as  they 
were  delivered  by  the  Marshall  of  our  Lord  the 
King  ;  and  then  they  said  that  the  goods  had  been 
damaged,  and  sustained  injury  to  the  extent  of  twenty 
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pounds,  and  they  produced  a  sample.  And  the  afore- 
said abbot  and  the  others  came  and  defended  their 
force  and  injury,  etc.,  and  the  said  abbot  answered 
for  himself  and  the  others,  and  acknowledged  that  he 
took  the  said  cloths,  and  said  their  seizure  was  right, 
because  in  the  charter  of  our  Lord  the  King  Henry, 
father  of  our  Lord  the  present  King,  granted  to  God 
and  to  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Edward  in  the  time 
of  the  predecessent  abbots  of  Westminster,  was  con- 
tained a  provision,  that  the  said  abbot  and  the  Cor- 
poration (monastery)  of  that  place,  in  their  fairs  at 
Westminster  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Edward,  during  the 
times  of  those  fairs,  should  have  the  same  customary 
rights  which  were  due  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in 
his  fairs  on  St.  Giles'  Hill. 

And  they  offered  in  evidence  the  said  charter  and 
confirmation,  and  testified  to  the  same.  And  they 
said  that  the  said  Bishop  was  allowed  to  take  tolls 
from  all  merchants  coming  to  the  town  of  Winchester 
with  their  merchandise  for  sale,  during  the  time  afore- 
said, to  sell  the  same  upon  the  hill  named.  And 
that  the  said  John  and  the  others  in  the  said  houses 
which  of  the  said  Thomas  and  Ralph  they  hired,  and 
which  are  in  the  city  of  Westminster  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  place  by  the  said  Abbot  appointed  for 
holding  the  said  fair,  exposed  for  sale  their  mer- 
chandise ;  and  the  said  abbot  mulcted  them  in  the 
cloth  above-mentioned,  for  coming  to  sell  their 
merchandise  in  that  place  ;  according  to  the  cus- 
tomary privilege  attached  to  the  Winchester  fairs 
held  by  royal  grants,  and  according  as  the  said 
Bishop  of  Winchester  is  used  to  do  in  his  fairs. 
And  he  asks  judgment,  etc.  And  the  said  John  and 
the  others  say  that  the  said  houses  in  which  the  said 
abbot  levied,  are  on  the  property  of  our  Lord  the 
King,  and  belong  to  his  palace. 

And  they  ask  judgment  whether  the  said  Abbot 
can  claim  to  levy  the  said  imposts  on  the  property  of 
our  Lord  the  King  in  that  behalf.  And  upon  this 
the  said  abbot,  in  presence  of  our  Lord  the  King  and 
of  his  council,  and  being  summoned  by  the  said 
Seneschal,  and  having  heard  the  foregoing  record 
and  process,  produced  the  charter  of  our  Lord  King 
Henry,  father  of  our  Lord  the  present  King,  and  the 
confirmation  thereof  by  our  Lord  the  present  King, 
and  it  was  testified  that  in  the  fairs  of  St.  Edward 
at  Westminster,  the  same  customs  were  held  and 
observed  as  in  the  fairs  of  St.  Giles  on  the  hill  are 
wont  to  obtain.  And  that  the  guardians  of  the  said 
fairs  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster render  full  justice  to  all  persons  complaining 
of  any  trespasses  whatsoever  in  connection  with  the 
said  fairs.  And  since  it  did  not  clearly  appear  to  our 
Lord  the  King  what  were  the  customs  obtaining  in 
the  said  fairs  at  Winchester,  and  since  it  was  testified 
that  the  said  abbot  had  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
in  his  said  fairs  at  Westminster  as  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  his  fairs  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and 
our  Lord  the  King  not  wishing  to  oppress  or  disquiet 
the  said  Abbot  and  his  church  against  the  tenor  of 
their  charters,  but  on  the  contrary  to  observe  and 
uphold  the  said  charters  in  all  particulars,  according 
to  law ;  commanded  of  his  council  Viscount  South- 
ampton and  Philip  de  Boyvill,  by  his  brief,  that  they 
should  make  full  and  true  inquiry  into  the  usages  of 
the  fairs  at  Winchester,  by  the  faith  of  their  sacred 


honour  and  the  laws,  etc.  And  that  of  what  they 
shall  then  find  they  shall  render  account,  promptly 
and  clearly,  to  the  King,  under  their  seals  and  under 
the  seals  of  those  by  whom  the  inquest  shall  be 
made. 

A  writ  was  accordingly  directed  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Hants,  requiring  him  to  return  an 
account,  on  the  inquisition  of  a  jury  of  good 
men  and  true,  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  power  possessed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  at  the  fair  held  near  that  city. 
[I  shall  give  a  full  account  hereafter  of  this 
fair,  held  at  Giles's  Hill,  Winchester.] 

The  return  to  this  writ  was  made,  and  the 
king's  council  decided  that  though  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster  had  seized  the  property  of  the 
merchants  in  houses  within  the  verge  of  the 
palace,  as  he  was  only  prosecuting  his  own 
right, -without  injury  to  the  king,  or  those  who 
held  those  houses  of  the  king  in  fee ;  and 
since  his  jurisdiction  was  decided  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  it  plainly  appeared  by  their  own  admis- 
sion that  the  merchants  had  infringed  his 
regulations  as  to  the  place  of  sale  for  goods 
— that,  therefore,  the  Abbot  should  have 
return  of  the  goods  distrained.  But  here  is 
the  detailed  entry  from  the  Parliament  Rolls  : 

Which  Inquisition  having  been  read  before  our 
Lord  the  King  and  his  council,  and  the  records  and 
process  had  before  the  seneschal  and  marshall  there- 
tofore having  also  been  recited,  since  in  that  record 
and  process  is  contained  :  That  the  said  abbot  and 
the  others  levied  the  said  imposts  in  the  said  houses 
so  as  aforesaid  the  property  of  the  King  and  apper- 
taining to  his  palace,  and  that  our  Lord  the  King  was 
not  otherwise  wronged  unless  because  of  this,  nor  yet 
were  those  holding  the  fee  from  our  Lord  the  King, 
and  that  they,  the  said  Hugh  the  Marshall,  Thomas 
Bridge,  Richard  Sone,  and  Nicholas  Abbet  had,  for 
themselves  as  well  as  for  our  Lord  the  King,  full 
notice  of  these  matters ;  and  it  being  asked  of  them 
by  the  council  whether  they  claimed  to  have  the  same 
rights  in  their  houses  during  the  times  of  the  fairs  as 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  said,  that  they  and  their 
ancestors  and  all  other  tenants  of  our  Lord  the  King 
were  accustomed  to  let  their  houses  aforesaid  to 
merchants  during  the  time  of  the  fairs,  at  their  plea- 
sure, and  the  said  merchants  to  trade  within  the 
same. 

Asked  whether  they  had,  or  knew  others  to  have, 
asserted  the  right  of  the  said  merchants  to  trade  within 
the  said  houses  during  fair-time,  and  whether  it  was 
customary  for  our  Lord  the  King,  as  custodian  of  his 
royal  property,  or  for  such  tenants,  to  take  the  tolls 
or  other  dues  from  the  merchandise  in  their  said 
houses,  and  whether  they  had  lost  anything  by  the  said 
abbot  taking  the  said  merchandise  in  the  fair,  they  said 
no.    And  the  said  abbot  then  asked,  that  upon  his  said 
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charter  so  inspected,  upon  the  confirmation  thereof,  and 
upon  the  inquisition  into  the  customs  of  the  church  fair 
at  Winchester,  and  upon  the  rights  in  his  predecessors 
and  himself  resting,  he  might  have  his  remedy  in  the 
premises,  "  &c."  Having  examined  into  all  of  which, 
it  seemed  to  the  council,  that  according  to  the  charter 
of  our  Lord  the  King  Henry,  and  the  confirmation  by 
our  Lord  the  present  King,  and  the  customs  obtaining 
in  the  said  fair  of  St.  Giles,  as  shown  by  the  Inqui- 
sition thereupon  ;  That  no  merchant  ought  to,  or 
might,  expose  his  goods  for  sale  in  the  town  of  West- 
minster in  the  times  of  the  said  fairs,  otherwise  than 
in  the  fairs  of  the  said  abbot  and  in  the  place  by  the 
said  abbot  appointed  for  holding  such  fairs,  according 
to  the  rights  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the 
fairs  granted  to  him,  through  his  predecessors,  held 
upon  St.  Giles's  hill ;  and  further,  that  in  this  no 
prejudice,  loss,  nor  defeasance  lies,  either  to  our  Lord 
the  King,  his  palace,  or  his  tenants  in  fee  upon  his 
property ;  and,  since  the  said  John  le  Noer  and  other 
merchants  aforesaid,  as  by  their  plea  plainly  appears, 
exposed  for  sale  their  said  cloths  during  the  time  of 
the  said  fair  elsewhere  than  at  the  place  appointed  by 
the  said  abbot  for  the  holding  of  the  said  fair  ;  con- 
trary to  the  form  of  his  said  grant  and  the  said  confir- 
mation thereof;  it  is  adjudged  that  the  said  abbot 
have  again  the  said  imposts,  "  &c." 

1334.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Northampton  petitioned  Parliament  for  {inter 
alia)  a  new  fair  of  eight  days,  "  because  the 
fair  they  now  have  from  All  Saints  till 
St.  Andrew's  is  of  no  profit  o?i  account  of  the 
Fair  at  Westminster" 

Later  in  the  fourteenth  century  Edward  III. 
extended  the  period  of  its  continuance  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-one  days — a  month. 

1352.  The  city  of  Westminster  had  so 
much  increased  at  this  date,  that  it  was  made 
one  of  the  ten  places  where,  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  the  Staple  of  Wool  was  to  be 
perpetually  held.  This  probably  had  the 
effect  of  giving  a  more  mercantile  character 
to  the  fair. 

An  order  of  council  was  passed  in  the 
ensuing  year  (1353),  which  imposed  a  duty 
on  every  pack  of  wool,  as  well  as  all  other 
goods,  "  carried  either  by  land  or  water  to 
the  staple  of  Westminster;"  "for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  the  highway  leading  from 
the  gate  of  London,  called  Temple  Bar,  to 
the  gate  of  the  Abbey  at  Westminster." 
We  learn,  from  the  same  order  of  council, 
that  the  cause  of  the  impost  was  the 

highway  being,  by  the  frequent  passing  of  carts  and 
horses,  carrying  merchandize  and  provisions  to  the 
said  staple,  become  so  deep  and  miry,  and  the  pave- 
ment so  broken  and  worn,  as  to  be  very  dangerous 
both  to  men  and  carriages  ; 


and  we  farther  find,  that  it  was  ordained  that 
"  all  ownersof  houses,  adjacent  to  the  highway, 
should  repair  as  much  as  lay  before  their  doors •." 

We  now  pass  over  a  couple  of  centuries, 
during  which  history  seems  silent  as  to  this 
fair.  I  assume  it  may  have  been  during  this 
interval  that  the  Corporation  of  London 
again  entered  into  negotiations  for  purchas- 
ing the  tolls  and  privileges  of  this  fair. 

In  the  Percy  Anecdotes  it  is  recorded  (with- 
out date  being  assigned), 

As  trade  and  population  increased,  the  civil  con- 
sequences of  this  monopoly  came  to  be  severely  felt  by 
the  citizens  of  London.  The  Corporation  therefore 
opened  negotiation  with  the  Abbot,  for  the  redemption 
of"  this  part  of  their  privilege,  and  found  him  so  well 
disposed  to  prefer  a  present  good  to  all  prospective 
advantages,  that  for  the  sum  of  ^8,000,  he  abandoned 
the  right  of  the  fair  altogether. 

And  it  is  added  on  the  same  authority  : 

By  this  stroke  of  priestly  cupidity,  Westminster, 
which  had  been  rising  fast  in  commercial  importance, 
was  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  this  source  of  pros- 
perity, and  left  to  depend  in  future  chiefly  upon  those 
advantages  which  it  derived  from  being  the  residence 
of  the  Court.  The  Genius  of  Trade  took  its  leave  of 
her  for  ever :  and  Fashion  became  henceforth  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Westminster. 

The  next  reference  to  a  Westminster  Fair 
we  meet  with  is  in  1557,  and  this  is  held  in 
June  in  the  place  of  November — on  St. 
Peter's  instead  of  St.  Edward's  day. 

Strype,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Memorials  (III., 
ii.  8),  records  that  on  the  29th  June,  1557, 
being  St.  Peter's  day  : 

A  small  fair  was  kept  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard, 
Westminster  :  as  for  wool,  turners'  ware,  and  such 
other  small  things.  The  same  day  was  a  goodly  pro- 
cession, in  which  the  Lord  Abbot  went  with  his  mitre 
and  crosier,  and  a  great  number  of  copes  of  Cloth 
of  Gold,  with  the  vergers,  and  many  worshipful 
gentlemen  and  women  going  also  in  procession  to 
Westminster. 

Whether  this  procession  had  to  do  with  the 
fair  is  by  no  means  clear ;  but  I  assume 
from  the  context  it  may  have  been  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  fair.  Wool,  it  is  observed, 
was  still  a  feature  of  the  fair. 

I  am  disposed  to  think — for  no  further 
historical  data  is  at  hand — that  the  business 
portion  of  the  fair  soon  after  this  date 
became  merged  into  that  of  Southwark ; 
while  the  pleasure  portion  was  probably 
diverted  to  St.  James's  or  May  Fair. 
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Jllustrations  of  ^Jmfcspeate's 
Language. 


S  Shakspeare  was  a  Warwickshire 
man,  and  no  doubt  talked  the 
Warwickshire  dialect,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  illustrate  his  language  as 
often  as  it  can  be  done  from  writers  belong- 
ing to  the  same  part  of  the  country.  I  note 
now  a  few  illustrations  to  be  derived  from  a 
famous  bishop  and  preacher  of  Midland  race, 
who  in  the  name  of  religion  was  burnt  at  the 
stake  some  nine  years  before  the  great 
dramatist's  birth — from  the  sermons  of  Hugh 
Latimer. 

Latimer  was  born  and  bred  in  one  of  the 
counties  that  border  Warwickshire — in  Leices- 
tershire. In  one  of  his  sermons  he  specially 
mentions  a  way  of  speaking  they  had  in  the 
parts  he  came  from. 

Germany  (he  says)  was  visited  twenty  years  with 
God's  Word  ;  but  they  did  not  earnestly  embrace  it, 
and  in  life  follow  it,  but  made  a  mingle-mangle  and 
a  hotch-potch  of  it — I  cannot  tell  what ;  partly  popery, 
partly  true  religion  mingled  together.  They  say  in 
my  country,  when  they  call  their  hogs  to  the  swine- 
trough  :  "  Come  to  thy  mingle-mangle,  come,  pur  ; 
come,  pur."  Even  so  they  made  a  mingle-mangle  of 
it. — Sermo7tS,i.  131,  Ed.  1824. 

Here  are  a  few  noticeable  words  and 
phrases  common  to  Latimer  and  Shakspeare. 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean  they  are  confined 
to  them  or  to  the  Midlands. 

Exhibition  =  an  allowance.  Now  a  technical  Uni- 
versity term.  King  Lear  (I.,  ii.  25),  Two  Gent,  of 
Ver.  (I.,  iii.  69).  "  In  times  past  when  any  rich  man 
died  in  London,  they  were  wont  to  help  the  poor 
scholars  of  the  Universities  with  Exhibition"  (Lati- 
mer, i.  60).  "  Schools  are  not  maintained  ;  scholars 
have  not  Exhibition  ;  the  preaching  office  decayeth. 
Men  provide  land  and  riches  for  their  children  ;  but 
this  most  necessary  office  they  for  the  most  part 
neglect.  Very  few  there  be  that  help  poor  scholars, 
that  set  their  children  to  school  to  learn  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  the  age  to  come  " 
(i.  267). 

At  a  clap =2A.  a  blow,  instantaneously.  King  Lear 
(I.,  iv.  316).  "But  what  doth  Adonijah  all  this  while  ? 
He  must  yet  climb  again  ;  the  gall  of  ambition  was 
not  out  of  his  heart  ;  he  will  now  marry  Abishag,  the 
young  queen  that  warmed  King  David's  bosom,  as  I 
told  you,  and  cometh  me  [A  very  common  Shak- 
spearian  use  of  the  dative]  to  Bathsheba,  desiring  her 
to  be  a  mean  to  Solomon  her  son,  that  he  might 
obtain  his  purpose  ;  and  bringeth  me  out  a  couple  of 
lies  at  a  clap  and  committeth  me  two  unlawful  acts  " 
(i.  100). 


With  a  wanion  =  with  a  vengeance.  Pericles  (II., 
i.  17).  "Was  not  this  [Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of 
Winchester]  a  good  prelate  ?  He  should  have  been 
at  home  preaching  in  his  diocese  with  a  wanton  " 
(i.  103). 

Flibbertigibbet=ttid  name  of  a  fiend.  {King  Lear, 
III.,  iv.  120,  and  IV.,  i.  64.)  "  Remember  this,  I  be- 
seech your  grace ;  and  when  these  flatterers  and  flibber- 
gibs  another  day  shall  come  and  claw  you  by  the  back 
and  say,  •  Sir,  trouble  not  yourself !  What  should  you 
study?  Why  should  you  do  this  or  that?'  your  grace 
may  answer  them  thus,  and  say,  'What,  sirrah!  I 
perceive  you  are  weary  of  us  and  our  posterity,'  "  etc. 
(i.  108). 

Thus  the  word  was  scarcely  new  to  Shak- 
speare when  he  saw  it  in  Harsnet's  Declara- 
tion of  Popish  Impostures. 

Fetch.  "  A  fetch  of  wit "  {Hamlet,  II.,  i.  38).  "These 
fellows  that  have  their  fetches  and  their  far  compasses 
to  bring  things  to  their  purposes,  work  they  never  so 
privily,  never  so  covertly,  yet  at  the  last  day,  their 
doings  shall  be  openly  revealed,  '  usque  ad  satietatem 
visionis,'  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah,  to  their  shame  and 
confusion  that  are  the  doers  of  it  "  (i.  236). 

"  Their  far  compasses  "  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  Polonius'  "  windlasses  and  assays  of 
bias." 

Hurlyburly.  {Macbeth,  I.,  i.  3.)  "  But  unpreaching 
prelacy  has  been  the  chiefest  cause  of  all  this  hurly- 
burly  and  commotions  "  (i.  252). 

Sandblind  {Merchant  of  Venice,  II.,  ii.  37  and  77). 
"  He  [David]  saith  the  Lord  hath  looked  down,  not 
the  Saints.  No,  he  saith  not  so  ;  for  the  Saints  have 
not  so  sharp  eyes  to  see  down  from  heaven  ;  they  be 
purblind  and  sandblind ;  they  cannot  see  so  far,  nor 
have  not  so  long  ears  to  hear  "  (ii.  7). 

Tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil  (1  Henry  IV.,  III., 
i.  59).  "  As  there  is  a  common  saying  amongst  us, 
'  Say  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil,'  so  every  one, 
man   and  woman,   must    fight    against    the    devil " 

("•  173)- 

Bibble-babble  { Twelfth  Night,  IV.,  iii.  105).  "  I 
spake  of  faithful  prayer,  for  in  times  past  we  took 
bibbling-babbling  for  prayer  when  it  was  nothing  less ; 
and  therefore  St.  Paul  addeth  'in  Spirit'"  (ii.  173). 

John  W.  Hales. 


Cerifcus  pe  Ceti  ©Bin. 

By  Karl  Blind. 
I. 

MONG   many  nations  there   linger, 

in   the   folk's    mind   and   memory, 

curious  phrases,  snatches  of  songs 

and  rimes, — sometimes  of  a  dimmed 

or   utterly   darkened    meaning ;    sometimes 
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changed  into  seeming  nonsense,  or  into  the 
very  reverse  of  their  original  significance,  by 
a  gradual  misunderstanding  of  words.  This 
process  of  "  wool-gathering "  is  well  known 
to  the  philologist  and  to  the  inquirer  on  my- 
thological ground.  The  word  "  wool-gather- 
ing "  itself  is  an  instance  of  that  process.  A 
man  who  says  now  that  he  was  wool-gather- 
ing, intends  thereby  to  convey  that  he  had 
been  absent-minded,  distracted,  engaged  in 
silly  pursuits.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  original  form  of  the  word  was  "wull- 
gathering"  :  gathering  the  strength  of  will  to- 
gether ;  firmly  fixing  the  mind  upon  a  certain 
aim. 

Among  the  German  people  there  is,  or 
was,  an  old  war  cry  which  in  various  northern 
and  southern  forms  sounded:  "  Theio-dute  1" 
"Tio-dute!"  "Jo-dute!"  "Ze-dute!"  and 
"  Ze-daute ! "  As  a  cry  of  alarm,  or  surprise, 
it  has  lingered  among  the  masses  for  ages. 
Wdpen  to  Jo-dute  /  Helpet  mil  is  a  Nether- 
German  shriek  of  distress  in  cases  of  danger 
to  life,  which  Englishmen  will  have  little  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  without  a  translation. 
What  we  still  call  a  Zcter-Geschrei — a  cry  of 
murder  or  mortal  fear — is  believed  to  be 
traceable  to  the  same  root  as  the  "  Tio-dute  " 
or  "  Zio-dute  "  exclamation.  In  some  parts 
of  Upper  Saxony,  the  old  war-cry  (such  are 
the  varying  fortunes  of  phrases  no  longer 
understood)  at  last  became  mainly  a  woman's 
scream. 

Now,  the  name  of  Tiu,  Tio  or  Ziu,  the 
German  god  of  war,  the  Tyr  of  the  Northmen, 
has  to  all  appearance  furnished  the  basis  of 
the  word.  It  is  the  same  name  as  that  which 
seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Hawick  slogan. 

This  much  every  one  knows  who  has 
seriously  gone  into  such  questions,  that  the 
curious  old  phrases  and  bits  of  songs,  though 
often  strangely  transmogrified  or  overlaid 
with  extraneous  matter,  certainly  once  had 
their  full  meaning.  A  careful  comparison 
made  between  different  versions  current  in 
localities  lying  far  away  from  each  other,  has 
often  shed  a  sudden  clear  light,  and  yielded 
a  wonderful  crop  of  mythology  from  what, 
at  a  first  and  superficial  glance,  seemed  to 
be  nonsense  rimes.  Thus  the  collection  of 
our  nursery  ditties,  of  children's  Winter  and 
Spring  songs,  of  beetle-rimes,  stork-rimes,  and 
so  forth,  has  proved  of  great  service  in  this 


respect.*  In  these  ditties,  the  figures  of 
Wodan,  in  his  quality  as  a  battle-god ;  of 
his  consort,  Freia-Holda,  the  maternal  God- 
dess of  Love,  in  whose  fragrant  garden  the 
Unborn  dwelt ;  of  the  Three  Sisters  of  Fate, 
or  Norns ;  perhaps  of  the  God  of  Thunder 
in  his  red  garment  and  with  his  goat-drawn 
car ;  as  well  as  the  Doom  of  the  Gods  when 
the  world  is  a-flame,  and  the  eternal  dramatic 
changes  between  Life  and  Death, t  and  Life 
again,  in  Nature,  have  been  distinctly  traced, 
though  in  somewhat  paled  outlines. 

Who  would  have  thought,  ere  the  subject 
had  been  properly  threshed  out,  that  idle 
songs  sung  before  the  cradle,  or  when  chil- 
dren are  dandled  on  the  knee,  or  playing  in 
street  and  field,  could  contain  a  short  poeti- 
cal catechism  of  the  ancient  German  creed, 
framed  long,  long  ago,  ad  usum  delphini? 
Why,  the  nurses  and  mothers  themselves 
had  no  idea  of  that.  Nor  have  they  even 
now,  unless  their  masters  and  husbands  are 
of  a  communicative  as  well  as  an  inquisitive 
mythological  turn  of  mind.  Yet  who  doubts 
now  that  those  "  nonsense  "  rimes  are  really 
valuable  remnants  of  the  old  Asic  and  Wanic 
faith  ?  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
G.  L.  Gomme's  timely  suggestion  will  be 
laid  to  heart  by  those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, when  he  said,:}:  in  reference  to  the  famed 
Hawick  cry : — 

There  are  other  cries,  or  nonsense  rhymes  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  which  appear  to  want  a  thorough 
investigation,  both  philologically  and  scientifically, 
and  the  result  would  be  that  we  should  restore  some 
of  these  lost  remnants  of  a  past  age.  But  first  of  all 
they  want  collecting — no  one  has  paid  proper  and 
systematic  attention  to  them  ;  and  I  would  urge  upon 
readers  to  send  anything  they  know  of  to  these  pages. 

It  is  time,  indeed.  I  myself  have  had 
experience,  in  this  country,  of  the  fast 
vanishing  away  of  important  traditions  in 
folk-lore.  Some  of  them  are  only  yet  kept 
in  the  memory  of  persons  of  the  people,  of 
far  advanced  age ;  often  unlettered,  and  not 
always  ready,  at  a  first  attempt,  to  say  what 
they  still  know — whether  it  be  from  false 
shame,  or  because  they  fear  a  powerful 
charm  might  be   destroyed,  when  they  tell 

*  See  Mannhardt's  Germanische  Mythen. 

f  See  May-Chafer  and  Spring  Songs  in  Germany, 
by  Karl  Blind,  in  the  Folk-Lore  Journal  of  June 
i833. 

\  The  Antiqmry  of  July  1883. 
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a  stranger  that  which  they  think  should  only 
be  spoken  of,  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  within 
a  sympathetic  and  believing  inner  circle. 

II. 

That  the  Hawick  gathering-cry,  in  which 
Odin's  name  so  clearly  strikes  the  ear,  has 
been  transmitted  from  the  time  of  our  hea- 
then forebears,  I  for  one  hold  to  be  self-evi- 
dent. The  very  darkness  of  the  remainder 
of  the  phrase  points  to  its  antiquity.  It  is 
a  disfigured  wreck  of  a  once  hallowed  custom. 
Though  its  surrounding  connections  have 
faded  from  the  public  mind,  it  is  still  revered 
even  in  its  mutilated  state.  A  hundred  in- 
stances of  a  similar  kind  might  easily  be 
given.  People  do  not  allow  a  local  ceremony 
with  which  their  very  life  is,  or  was  once, 
bound  up,  to  be  ridiculously  marred  by  the 
sudden  introduction  of  what  every  one  would 
know  to  be  a  new-fangled  harlequinade. 
Mr.  Danby  P.  Fry  has  already  effectively 
spoken  on  this  point.  I  will  add  that  the 
Common-Riding  at  Hawick  is  manifestly 
a  survival  of  the  old  Germanic  Mark  system, 
which  was  truly  a  serious  matter  for  every 
one  living  within  the  boundaries  of  a  district. 

People  may,  and  they  do,  retain  ceremonies 
and  locutions  which  they  no  longer  under- 
stand to  their  full  extent.  They  do  so 
because  they  are  aware  that  these  ceremonies 
and  locutions  are  an  inheritance  from  their 
forefathers,  in  whose  time  the  customs  and 
phrases  must  have  possessed  a  deeper  impor- 
tance— an  importance  which,  folk  often  ima- 
gine, good  luck  may  one  day  suddenly 
restore  to  its  pristine  glory.  This  latter  way 
of  thinking  is  one  often  to  be  met  with 
among  the  less  cultured  crowd  of  men. 

We  need,  however,  not  even  go  among 
the  masses  in  order  to  find  a  heathen  Ger- 
manic custom  wonderfully  preserved,  but 
no  longer  understood.  Has  not  everybody 
heard  of  the  Boar's  Head  Dinner  at  Oxford, 
and  the  absurd  academic  explanation  of  its 
origin  ?  Some  years  ago,  when  being  assigned 
the  honour  of  a  place  next  to  the  late  vener- 
able Provost,  I  was  rather  distressed  on 
finding  that  even  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
true  and  simple  explanation.  I  gave  it  to 
him,  and  he  received  it  very  kindly.  Can, 
however,  anyone  that  has  studied  the  ques- 
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tion,  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  Boar's 
Head  Dinner — once  a  holy  supper  among 
the  Teutonic  (German  and  Norse)  nations 
at  Yule-tide — is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
survivals  of  paganism  in  this  country  ?  After 
the  experience  at  Oxford,  I  felt  bound  to 
put  the  main  facts  together.* 

Until  recently,  the  question  about  "Teri- 
bus  ye  Teri  Odin  "  was  no  longer  whether  it 
did,  or  did  not,  contain  the  names  of  Teu- 
tonic gods,  but  whether  that  gathering-cry 
was  of  German  or  Norse  origin.  In  his  first 
article  on  "  The  Hawick  Slogan,"  Mr.  Danby 
P.  Fry  very  properly  asked  : — 

But  could  such  a  phrase  have  been  Anglo-Saxon? 
Odin  is  the  Scandinavian  form  of  the  name,  Woden 
the  Anglo-Saxon  form;  just  as  'word'  is  'ord'  in 
Danish;  'worm'  is  'orm,'  and  so  forth.  ...  If, 
therefore,  Tyr  and  Odin  were  the  Norse  or  Scandi- 
navian forms  of  the  names  of  those  gods,  the  war-cry 
was  not  Anglo-Saxon.  .  .  .  The  Anglian  dialect  may 
have  been  half  Scandinavian  before  the  Angles 
migrated  to  Britain ;  but  it  was  not  wholly  so,  and  it 
seems  clear  that  the  war  cry  of  Hawick  must  be  ascribed 
to  Scandinavian  influence  (whether  Norse  or  Danish), 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  Tyr  and  Odin  were  Anglian 
as  well  as  Scandinavian  forms.  These  are  the  facts, 
and  the  conclusion  seems  clear.  The  names  of  the 
two  heathen  gods  to  whom  the  prayer  was  addressed 
had  different  forms  in  the  Saxon  and  Scandinavian 
dialects.  Tyr  and  Odin  were  not  Saxon  forms.  Tyr 
and  Odin  were  Scandinavian  forms.  Can  it  be  shown 
that  they  were  also  Anglian  forms  ? 

The  first  answer  here  is  :  that  not  only 
Angles  and  Saxons,  but  a  great  many  other 
German  tribes,  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
— irrespective  of  the  Scandinavians — in  the 
"  Making  of  England,"  and  in  the  building  up 
of  its  folk-speech. 

The  second  answer  is  :  that  Odin,  or  Oden, 
is  not  only  a  Scandinavian,  but  also  one  of 
the  German  forms  of  the  name  of  the  great 
God,  whilst  a  probability  in  the  same  direc- 
tion may  be  made  out  for  Tyr. 


III. 

On  the  first  point  I  must  ask  the  reader  to 
follow  me  with  a  little  patience  in  details 
which  at  first  sight  may  seem  unnecessary, 
but  the  bearing  of  which  will  presently  come 
out. 

*  The  Boar's  Head  Dinner  at  Oxford,  and  a  Ger- 
manic   Sun- God ;    Gentleman's    Magazine,    January 

1877. 
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It  is  usually  too  much  forgotten  how  varie- 
gated the  war-hosts  were  which  came  from 
Germany  for  the  conquest  of  Britain.  Baeda* 
alone  names  among  them  :  Frisians,  Rugians, 
Danes,  Hunes,  Old  Saxons,  and  Boructuars. 

The  Danes,  without  doubt,  were  not  what 
are  now  called  Danes,  but  the  earlier  German 
dwellers,  of  Suebian  race,  in  Jutland,  whose 
place  was  only  later  taken  by  Scandinavian 
Teutons.f  The  Boructuars  are  the  Bruc- 
terians  of  Tacitus.  The  Hunes — not  to  be 
mistaken  for  Mongolic  Hunns — were  that 
German  tribe  to  which  the  Sigurd  of  the 
Edda  belongs.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  in 
the  Edda  alsD,  Sigurd  (Siegfried)  is  not  a 
Norse,  but  a  Rhenish,  hero.  The  whole 
Nibelung  story  had  been  brought  by  North- 
men, who  had  heard  it  in  Germany,  to 
Scandinavia,  where  it  was  wrought  into  epic 
ballad-form  by  the  skalds — the  Rhenish  and 
German  locality  being,  however,  fully  pre- 
served, as  every  one  can  see  by  a  look  into 
the  Edda. 

We  meet  with  these  Hunes,  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Wanderer's  Tale,  among  the  sibs  whom 
the  Traveller  visited.  But  Anglo-Saxons  proper 
they  certainly  were  not.  Even  as  the  Englas 
and  the  Seaxas  gave  their  distinct  name  to  a 
great  many  places  in  this  country,  so  did  the 
Bunas — from  the  Sussex  and  Suffolk  coast  up 
to  Caithness  and  Shetland.  Of  ancient  per- 
sonal names  made  up  with  "  Hun  "  we  find 
a  large  number,  both  for  men  and  women,  in 
Germany.  These  names  occur  among  Ger- 
mans of  the  north  as  well  as  of  the  south ; 
for  instance,  among  Frisians  and  Swabians. 
But  then  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Swabians  themselves  once  dwelt  near  the 
Baltic  shores ;  whence,  in  classic  time,  the 
Baltic  was  called  the  "  Suebian  Sea. "  Among 
ancient  English  names,  too,  we  find  "  Ethel- 
hun"  (Noble  Hune),  in  consonance  with  the 
fact  of  Hunes  having  been  among  the  early 
conquerors  of  Britain. 

Huna-land  proper  was  in  north-western 
Germany.  So  it  appears  from  the  Edda; 
and  there,  too,  we  see  that  the  Hunic  and 
the  Frankish  element  was  in  a  great  measure 
a  convertible  term.     It  is  in  Frankland  that 

*  Church  History,  v.  7. 

f  See  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke's  On  the  Settlement  of 
Britain  and  Russia  by  the  English  Races.  (  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  vii.) 


the  hill  stands  where,  according  to  Norse 
accounts,  Sigurd  frees  Brynhild  from  the 
magic  slumber.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the 
Franks  were  originally  Nether-German.  In 
course  of  time  they  pushed  up  high  into  the 
south.  They  now  occupy  Rhenish  quarters 
as  far  a:  the  north  of  Baden,  and  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  as  well  as  the  north  of  Alsace; 
they  are  located  in  a  part  of  Wurtemberg  and 
the  old  Bavarian  kingdom ;  and  they  have 
driven  in,  like  a  wedge,  into  the  middle  of 
Germany.  Their  folk-speech,  which  stands 
midway  between  Low-German  and  Swabian, 
contains  not  a  few  words  of  which  a  counter- 
part is  only  to  be  found  in  English.  This 
latter  subject  has  scarcely  received  yet  proper 
attention.  Being  myself  born  on  Frankonian 
ground,  I  am  much  struck  by  these  similari- 
ties. Even  the  masculine  gender  of  the  sun 
(a  point  of  considerable  mythological  import) 
is  yet  to  be  met  with  in  a  poem  by  Hans 
Sachs ;  for  Nuremberg,  a  south-German 
town,  where  that  master  sang,  is  on  Frankish 
ground.  All  Germany,  otherwise,  speaks  of 
the  sun  now  in  the  feminine  gender. 

The  application  of  these  facts  to  England 
is  very  simple.  Not  only  were  the  Franks — 
as  Mr.  Richard  Green  points  out — in  very 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  English ;  but 
there  are  unquestionably  strong  traces  of  a 
Frankish  element  in  this  country  itself.  This 
has  been  made  out  before  by  careful  re- 
search, some  of  the  results  of  which  are 
given  in  that  valuable  book,  Surnames  as  a 
Science,  by  Mr.  Robert  Ferguson,  M.P.,  of 
which  a  second  edition  has  just  been  brought 
out. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  stated  to  show 
that  England  has  been  affected  by  various 
other  Teuton  populations,  besides  Angles  and 
Saxons,  as  well  as  Scandinavians.  I  will  not 
speak  here  of  the  pre-Roman  settlements  by 
a  Germanic  race  in  what  is  now  southern 
England  and  Scotland,  though  Caesar,  Tacitus, 
and  Pcolemaios  might  be  quoted.  Nor  need 
we  take  into  account  the  generally  forgotten 
influence  of  numerous  Roman  legions  of 
German  descent  in  Britain  ;  or  the  coming-in 
of  all  kinds  of  Teuton  war-clans,  after  those 
named  by  Baeda  had  made  their  first  push 
into  Britain.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove 
that  in  the  history  of  England,  as  regards 
blood  and  folk-speech,  as  well  as  personal 
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and  place  names,  the  often  confused  marks 
must  be  studied  which  a  mass  of  German 
tribes  have  left  in  this  country — including  the 
Franks. 

IV. 

Here  we  come  to  the  second  point,  and  to 
the  application  of  the  foregoing  to  the  name 
of  Odin. 

The  Norse  Langfedgatal,  or  Royal  Gene- 
alogy, speaks  of  a  "Woden  whom  we  call 
Oden."  Woden,  Wodan,  or  Wuotan,  was 
certainly  the  more  frequent  German  name. 
It  occurs  still  in  various  other  forms — such 
as  Wotn,  Wut,  or  Wode,  in  Austria ;  Waud, 
in  Bavaria ;  and  by  a  well-known  change  of 
sounds — as  Muot,  in  Switzerland.  Again, 
we  have  it  as  Wod,  Woe,  Woll,  Wau,  and 
even  Au,  in  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and 
Holstein.  With  "  Au  "  we  already  get  a  form 
which  is  usually  held  to  be  exclusively  Scan- 
dinavian, through  the  dropping  of  the  "  w." 
Such  dropping  of  the  "  w  "  is  rare  on  German 
ground.  Yet  it  is  an  error  to  look  upon  it  as 
an  absolute  proof  of  Scandinavian  speech. 
Au  is  clear  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  Longobards,  originally  Nether-German, 
called  Wodan  Gwodan.  In  a  Frankish  form 
— and  the  Franks  were  once  close  neighbours 
of  the  Longobards— we  have  it  as  Godan. 
Hence  German  place-names  on  Frankish 
soil,  like  Godesberg,  Godensberg,  Gudenau, 
Godenhaus,  Godenelter — from  the  Lower 
Rhine  up  to  Hesse.  But  Godan,  or  Goden, 
is  not  the  only  Frankish  form.  We  have  it 
also  in  the  shape  of  Oden. 

The  tale  of  the  Wild  Huntsman — a  tale 
spread  far  and  wide,  from  the  German  Ocean 
and  the  Baltic  up  to  the  Austrian  and  Swiss 
Alps — is  here  to  be  quoted.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  name  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  and 
his  enmountained  Wiithende  Heer  (that  is, 
Woden's  Army)  was  substituted  to  the  image 
of  the  great  Storm-God  who  led  the  Hosts  of 
the  Dead  into  Wal-Hall.  Later  on,  heroic 
figures — for  instance,  the  Frankish  emperor, 
Karl  the  Great,  Frederick  the  Hohenstaufen, 
and  others — were  mixed  up  with  this  ghostly 
storm-hunt.  They,  too,  were  said  to  come 
out  from  a  mountain  in  which  they  are 
magically  hidden,  at  the  head  of  a  Wild  Chase, 
whenever  there  is  danger  of  war.  One  of 
these   myths   says   that  the   Odenberg,  near 


Gudensberg,  opens  on  such  an  occasion  for 
Kaiser  Karl.  Here  we  have  two  place-names 
in  close  contiguity,  showing  both  the  softened 
"g"  form  of  Wodan's  name,  and  the  dropping 
of  the  "w."  The  Odenberg  is  Oden's  Moun- 
tain. 

Again,  high  up  in  the  south,  on  Frankish 
soil,  we  have  the  Odenwald,  and  Odenheim. 
The  Odenwald,  Oden's  Wood,  is  famous  for 
a  figure  of  the  Wild  Huntsman — that  is,  of 
Woden-Odin  himself.  The  Odenwald,  also, 
is  the  scene  of  the  Siegfried  tragedy.  In  the 
heroic  myth,  Siegfried  is  the  descendant  of 
Wodan-Odin,  to  whom  perhaps  he  was  sub- 
stituted. 

Thus  we  fi7id  the  name  of  Odin,  or  Oden, 
from  Scandinavia  to  southern  Germany.  And 
let  us  not  forget  here  that  Tacitus  reckons 
the  Suiones,  or  Swedes,  simply  as  Germans. 
This  statement  of  his  is  supported  by  the  fact 
of  the  same  German  tribes  (Herulians,  Gepids, 
Goths)  being  once  settled  on  the  northern 
as  well  as  on  the  southern  shores  qf  the 
Baltic.  Some  of  them  afterwards  wandered 
to  what  is  now  Austria  and  Bavaria.  There, 
to  this  day,  the  same  uncertain  vowel-sounds 
may  be  heard  as  among  the  Scandinavians, 
and  partly  among  the  English;  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  Germans  have  clear,  sharply- 
defined  vowels.  So  much  have  the  Teutonic 
tribes  become  intermixed. 

Consequently  the  name  of  Odin,  or  Oden — 
though  presumably  Scandinavian,  until  proof 
to  the  contrary  is  given — may,  in  some  cases, 
in  no  wise  have  a  specifically  Scandinavian, 
but  rather  a  German,  origin.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  quite  possible  to  find  an  "  Anglian  " 
or  "  English "  speaking  population  on  the 
outskirts  of  Scotland  in  possession  of  a  war- 
cry  in  which  Oden's,  instead  of  Woden's, 
name  turns  up.  A  Frankish  infusion  into  an 
Anglian  population  could  easily  account  for 
it  even  on  English  or  Scottish  ground . 

*  "  A  charter  granted  between  a.d.  1171  and  1199, 
by  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  the  Scottish 
king,  to  Malcolm,  son  of  Bartholf,  the  ancestor  of  the 
families  of  the  name  of  Leslie,  is  addressed  to  all  true 
subjects,  lay  or  clerical,  Francis,  Anglis,  Flamingis, 
et  Scotis.  Here  the  German  elements  are  strongly 
marked,  the  Scandinavian  entirely  omitted  ;  yet,  long 
before  the  date  of  this  charter,  there  were  not  wanting, 
although  in  a  less  proportion,  Scandinavian  ingredients 
in  the  population  of  Aberdeenshire." — Lieut.-Col. 
Forbes  Leslie's  Early  Races  of  Scotland. 
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We  now  come  to  the  name  of  the  God 
Ter  or  Tyr,  as  probably  contained  in  "  Ter- 
i-bus  ye  Ter-i-Odin." 

Clearly  as  Odin's  name  pierces  through 
that  war-cry,  I  refrain  from  expressing  a 
definite  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  Teri- 
bus."  This,  however,  may  at  once  be  said : 
that,  if  the  word  were  to  be  interpreted  as 
referring  to  Tyr,  the  God  of  War,  we  need 
not,  even  in  this  case,  assume  that  "Tyr" 
was  an  exclusively  Scandinavian  form. 

The  traces  of  the  faith  of  our  forefathers 
have,  unfortunately,  been  much  obscured,  if 
not  sometimes  effaced,  by  monkish  fanaticism. 
We  know  that  Tiu,  Tio,  Ziu,  were  some  of 
the  German  forms  of  the  name  of  the  War- 
God.  The  word  lingers  in  the  English 
Tuesday ;  in  the  German  Dinstag ;  or,  in 
Alemannic  and  Swabian  folk-speech,  as 
Zistig.  It  is  an  old  Dyaus,  or  Zeus,  name. 
No  doubt  the  sword  of  the  War- God  had 
originally  been  the  lightning-flash  of  heaven. 
Strtile,  in  Middle  High  German,  still  signified 
both  the  lightning  and  an  arrow. 

When  we  remember  the  wide  range  of  the 
various  German  forms  of  the  name  of  the 
chief  God — from  Woden  to  Oden  and  Au — 
why  should  we  hold  it  impossible  that  Tyr, 
or  Tir,  also,  had  once  been  a  German 
form  ?  Can  the  absence  of  written  proof  be 
held  to  be  decisive,  when  so  much  written 
evidence  has  been  destroyed  by  the  hands  of 
bigots  ? 

I  will  at  once  show,  by  way  of  collateral 
proof,  that  Oden  and  Au  are  not  the  only 
instances  of  the  similarity  of  German  and 
Scandinavian  forms.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  Thor,  or  Thorr,  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Thunder,  is  an  exclusively  Scandinavian  form, 
whilst  Thunaer,  or  Donar,  is  the  German 
one.  But  this,  again,  is  an  error.  In  Frankish 
dialects  we  find  Thursday,  or  Thor's-day,  not 
as  Donnerstag,  but  as  Z)orsta.g.  The  Don- 
nersberg,  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  where  a 
Frankish  population  dwells,  was  in  last  cen- 
tury still  called  Dorsshexg.*  That  mountain 
is  undoubtedly  an  old  place  of  worship  for 
the  God  of  Thunder.  Dorsheim,  near  Bingen, 
belongs  to  the  same  category. 

*  Rheinischer  Anliquarius,  1739.  See  Simrock's 
Deutsche  Mythologie. 


Now,  among  those  who  have  endeavoured 
to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  Hawick  war-cry, 
some  would  indeed  detect  Thor's,  rather  than 
Tyr's,  name  in  it.  Thor  and  Tyr,  as  Mr. 
Danby  P.  Fry  correctly  says,  must  not  be 
confounded.  That  is,  when  we  look  at  the 
Germanic  Pantheon  in  its  more  elaborate 
state.  But  even  as  the  Norse  Freyja 
and  Frigg  have  branched  off  from  a  former 
identity  (still  preserved  in  German  mytho- 
logy), so  Thor  and  Tyr  have  occasionally 
much  contact.  In  some  instances,  the  two 
figures  almost  slide  into  each  other.  Between 
Odin  and  Tyr  also  there  is  contact.  One  of 
the  names  of  Thor  is  Reidhar-Tyr.  The 
Norse  Odin  is  called  Hropta-Tyr  and  Hanga- 
Tyr. 

At  any  rate,  we  see  that  the  Norse  Thor 
has  his  corresponding  German  form  in  Dor. 
In  Frankonian  dialect,  the  initial  "t"  or  "th" 
invariably  changes  into  "  d." 

A  Tyr,  or  Tir,  form  of  the  name  of  the 
War-God  has  been  suspected  in  Tirlemont, 
in  Southern  Brabant.  If  that  view  were  correct, 
we  would  get  an  "r"  sound — at  least  in  the 
Frenchified  form  of  the  name  of  that  Belgian 
town  which  is  situated  on  soil  occupied  by  a 
nether-German  people,  kindred  to  Hunes 
and  Franks.  The  "r"  sound  might  have 
been  caught  up  from  folk-speech.  It  is, 
however,  impossible,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  to  speak  with  certainty  on  this 
point ;  Thienen  being  the  written  Germanic 
form  of  Tirlemont. 

At  all  events,  the  two  cases  of  Woden- 
Oden  and  Donar- Dor,  on  German  soil, 
show  that  a  consonance  of  northern  and 
southern  Teutonic  forms  is  by  no  means  an 
extraordinary  concurrence.  Frigg- Fricka, 
Niord-Nerthus  (Nerthus — formerly  misread 
"Hertha" — is  a  female  form  of  which  the 
male  one  has  been  lost  in  German),  and 
several  others  might  be  added. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  to  the 
Hawick  war-cry  is  again  obvious.  If 
"Teribus"  contains  Tyr's  name — and  the 
Hawick  people  pronounce  the  word  (I  am 
informed  in  answer  to  my  question)  as  if  it 
were  written  "Teeribus,"  orTyribus — the  "r" 
might  be  accounted  for  from  a  possibly  lost 
German  form. 

Another  explanation  which  I  offer  would 
be  this.     Where  a  hiatus  occurs,  it  is   no 
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unusual  thing  in  English  popular  speech  to 
insert  an  "r,"  People  say,  and  I  have 
observed  this  bad  habit  even  among  several 
highly  educated  and  learned  men : — "  The 
idea-R  is;"  "the  law-R  is."  Thus  "Tiu 
haebbe  us,"  or  "  Tiu  'aebbe  us "  (for  even 
the  dropping  of  the  aspirate  is  traceable  to 
Anglo-Saxon  times),  could  easily  have  become 
"  Ti-R  'aebbe  us." 

On  this  subject  I  have  received  the  follow- 
ing in  answer  to  an  enquiry  of  mine  as  to  the 
peculiarities  of  Hawick  folk-speech  when  a 
hiatus  occurs : — 

I  notice  a  tendency  to  terminate  words  and  personal 
names  with  an  additional  a  sound,  as,  for  instance, 
proper  name  "  Kedie,"  as  if  it  were  **  Kedyea  ;  "  and 
Bailie  (a  magistrate)  in  old  documents  I  find  spelt 
"  Baylea."     The  final  a  is  sounded  as  ah. 

This  seems  to  me  noteworthy.  The 
aspirate  sound,  brought  in  at  a  hiatus,  easily 
slides  into  an  "r "  sound.  "  T\-a  /j-'aebbe 
us  "  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  under- 
stood as  "  Tee-r-ib-us." 

Assuming  this  latter  case,  we  would  have, 
in  the  Hawick  war-cry,  the  two  well  authen- 
ticated German  forms :  Tiw  or  Tiu,  and 
Oden.  All  this  I  say  without  excluding  the 
possibility  of  a  Scandinavian  origin.  Only, 
it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind — as  the  fore- 
going tends  to  prove — that  Scandinavian  and 
German  forms  are  not  marked  off  by  so 
sharp  a  division  line  as  is  usually  imagined. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  in 
ancient  German  carnival  plays  a  mystic 
figure  or  God  appears,  called  Ters  or  Zers. 
He  has  been  explained  as  a  survival  of  a 
German  Ter,  or  Tyr.*  If  that  were  so,  the 
obscured  part  of  the  Hawick  cry  would  be 
largely  cleared  up. 

VI. 

Through  friendly  hands  I  had  made  in- 
vestigations at  Hawick  itself  more  than  a 
year  ago.  I  wanted  to  know  what  they  think 
and  say  in  the  district.  These  investigations 
have  recently  been  completed  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  fullest  extent,  all  my 
numerous  questions  having  been  answered 
most  exactly.  A  correspondent  who  has 
given  very  valuable  information  is,  I  may 
add,  not  a  Scotchman  by  birth ;  nor  in  the 

*  Simrock,  Deutsche  Mythologie. 


least  inclined,  from  his  descent  and  position, 
to  uphold  Scottish  war-cries  as  against 
England,  or  to  be  enthusiastic  about  heathen 
traditions.  Everything  was,  therefore,  done 
to  sift  the  matter  to  the  -bottom,  as  far  as 
possible. 

In  order  to  show  the  feeling  prevailing 
among  Hawick  men,  the  following  passages 
from  a  paper  embodied  in  a  MS.  volume  of 
the  local  Archaeological  Society  will  be  of 
use.  The  paper  was  read  at  Hawick  by  Mr. 
W.  Norman  Kennedy,  on  Dec.  7th,  1858. 
It  says  : — 

The  origin  of  the  almost  world- famed  phrase 
"  Teribus  ye  Teri  Odin  "  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
past,  and  its  meaning  has  been  a  profound  source  of 
perplexity  to  all  native  writers.  .  .  .  The  words 
contain  intrinsic  evidence  in  themselves  as  to  their  age, 
and  come  down  to  us  with  all  the  interest  pertaining 
to  an  antiquity  of  1,350  years.  ...  It  was  quite 
apparent  that  no  Christian  would  or  could  be  the 
author,  nor  could  it  originate  in  Christian  times  ;  and 
this  narrows  the  limit  of  its  origin  to  the  period 
between  the  years  450  and  565,  when  the  country  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Pagans.  .  .  .  The  im- 
pression which  I  have  formed  of  the  words  is,  that 
they  are  the  production  of  some  native  bard,  who  at  that 
early  date  composed  perhaps  both  a  song  and  air, 
founding  them  on  some  memorable  but  now  forgotten 
occurrence,  in  which  they  had  been  uttered  as  an 
ejaculatory  prayer,  and  that  an  unexpectedly  favour- 
able termination  to  the  event  had  been  attributed  to 
the  interposition  of  the  deity  called  upon  in  the  hour 
of  need.  The  air  of  "Teribus"  not  only  affords 
evidence  of  its  own  antiquity,  but  also  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Burgh  which  adopted  it  as  the  motto  for  its 
citizens.*  It  is  a  satisfactory  link  in  the  history  of 
Hawick,  connecting  it  with  the  period  of  Saxon 
domination,  ...  Its  influences  at  the  present  day 
are  still  all-powerful  over  Hawick  hearts  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  there  are  few  countries  in  the  world 
where  the  echoes  of  "Teribus  "  have  not  been  heard, 
certainly  none  where  a  Hawick  man  has  trod. 

In  the  course  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Norman 
Kennedy  speaks  of  the  attempts  at  interpreta- 

*  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray,  the  author  of  the  excellent  work,  The  Dialects 
of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  has  been  good 
enough  to  send  me  a  note  from  which  I  extract  the 
following  : — ' '  My  mother,  who  was  born  in  Hawick 
in  1803,  and  is  still  alive,  says  '  Tyribus '  was  as  old 
when  she  was  a  child  as  it  is  now — i.e.,  her  father 
and  all  the  old  people  had  known  it  all  their  lives ; 
and  the  accredited  method,  even  then,  to  identify  a 
Hawick  man  abroad  was  to  whistle  the  tune  in  his 
hearing,  or  shout  'Tyribus!'  behind  him.  It  was  a 
fond  local  notion  then  that  nobody  but  a  Hawick 
native  could  sing  or  play  it ;  and  great  was  the  sur- 
prise once,  early  in  this  century,  when  a  strolling 
company  of  show-people  of  some  kind  caught  it  up 
about  the  Common-Riding  time  (when  the  town  rang 
with  it),  and  played  it  with  their  brass  instruments." 
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tion  made  by  native  and  other  writers;  among 
them  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  Memories  of  Hawick ; 
Mr.  Wallace ;  and  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  author  of 
the  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language. 

On  the  face  of  it,  no  careful  student  of 
folk-traditions,  and  of  old  rhymes  obscured  in 
their  meaning,  will  deny  that  a  darkened 
phrase  which  has  such  a  strange  hold  on  the 
popular  heart  must  have  a  deeper  significance 
than,  let  us  say,  "  Tweedledum  and  Tweedle- 
dee."  Mr.  Kennedy  says  nothing  about 
Flodden.  Strictly  speaking,  I  must  observe, 
Flodden  does  not  even  rime  with  the  usually 
given  form,  "  Teribus  ye  Teri  Odin ;  "  for 
Flodden  is  pronounced  in  Hawick  folk- 
speech,  so  I  am  told,  like  "  Flodd'n  "  ;  in  the 
same  way  as  "  open  "  is  pronounced  "  op'n." 
Teribus  ye  Teri  Odin  can  therefore  not  have 
been  invented  to  rime  with  "  Flodd'n." 

Oden  certainly  rimes  better  with  Flodden. 
In  a  pamphlet  published  at  Hawick,  in  1882,* 
the  first  page,  at  least,  where  the  music  is 
given,  has  Oden's  name,  whilst  otherwise  the 
text  has  Odin.  From  this  we  might  conclude 
that  the  form  "Oden"  (both  an  old 
Scandinavian  and  a  German  one)  had 
lingered  in  popular  parlance ;  and  that  a 
song  referring  to  Flodden  was  afterwards 
tacked  to  it; — not  vice  versa.  But  as  the  form 
"  Oden  "  is  one  only  known  at  present  to  the 
more  painstaking  inquirers,  other  writers, 
when  rushing  into  print,  would  naturally  be 
inclined  to  change  it  into  Odin,  when  it 
really  does  no  longer  rime  to  "  Flodd'n." 

This  is,  I  believe,  a  conclusive  answer  to 
the  theory  that  a  bit  of  nonsense  was  invented 
to  rime  to  Flodden. 

The  Hawick  pamphlet  just  quoted  says 
further : — 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  inspiring  strains  of 
"Teribus"  would  be  the  marching  tune  of  our  an- 
cestors when  on  their  way  for  Flodden  Field,  and 
other  Border  battles,  feuds,  and  forays.  The  words 
of  the  Common-Riding  Song  have  been  changed  at 
various  periods,  according  to  the  taste  and  capacity 
of  poets  and  minstrels.     One  refrain  of  it  once  was  : 

T  for  Teri,  O  for  Odin, 

H  for  Hawick,  and  C  for  Common. 

...  The  origin  of  the  ancient,  and  at  one  time  im- 
perative, ceremony  of  the  Common-Riding  is  lost  in 
antiquity,  and,  until  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
Druidical  emblems  were  worn  by  the  Cornet  and  his 

*  Flodden  Field  and  New  Version  of  the  Common- 
Riding  Song. 


lads.  Even  yet  the  ceremony  on  the  Moat,  at  sun- 
rise, seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  sun-worship.  Such 
was  the  pomp  and  circumstance  with  which  it  was 
celebrated  up  till  near  the  end  of  last  century,  that 
weapons  of  war  were  worn  by  the  authorities,  which 
implied  that  the  Riding  of  the  Marches  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  ceremony  on  holiday  making.  It 
is  several  years  now  since  the  Magistrates  took  an 
official  part  in  the  festival. 

Sun-worship,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was 
as  well  a  Teutonic  custom  as  a  custom  among 
other  ancient  races.  The  earliest  classic 
mention  of  the  German  people  strongly 
testifies  to  the  fact.  To  this  day,  there  are 
not  a  few  local  and  traditionary  observances, 
as  well  as  popular  rimes,  in  Germany,  which 
contain  remarkable  vestiges  of  the  old  cult. 
In  England,  when  a  ceremony  of  apparently 
heathen  character  is  no  longer  understood, 
popular  writers,  from  want  of  better  know- 
ledge, are  apt  to  charge  it  upon  the  "Druids." 
What  the  writer  of  the  Hawick  pamphlet 
simply  meant  to  say  is,  that  these  were 
emblems  pointing  to  a  pagan  origin  of  the 
Common-Riding  ceremony. 

He  further  observes  : — 

Although  the  books  of  the  Burgh  do  not  record  the 
names  of  the  Cornets  previous  to  the  year  1703,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  flag  has  been  carried 
annually  round  the  marches,  and  that  year  after  year, 
on  the  morning  of  the  festival  day,  many  of  the  in- 
habitants have  thronged  to  the  foot  of  the  Vertish 
Hill  in  joyous  eagerness  to  catch  the  first  flutter  of 
the  flag  as  it  appeared  at  the  head  of  Haggisha' 
Brae,  and  then  they  loudly  cheered  the  Cornet  and 
all  his  men.  The  selling  of  the  Under  Haugh  to  the 
Railway  Company  in  1854  was  the  greatest  blow  that 
the  ancient  festival  ever  got.  There  was  a  social 
enjoyment  at  the  Haugh  that  can  never  be  replaced 
on  St.  Leonard's  Moor.  There  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity used  to  meet  and  mingle  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  Friday,  and  especially  the  Saturday.  Ex-Coun- 
cillor Scott  was  the  last  Cornet  who  carried  the 
Colour  round  the  Common  Haugh Notwith- 
standing all  the  shearing  which  has  been  made  on  the 
ceremony  of  the  festival,  it  is  yet  a  memorial  of  hardy 
valour,  and  the  great  gathering  period  of  the  year  for 
friends  from  afar  coming  to  renew  their  friendships, 
and  to  revisit  their  scenes  of  infancy. 

When  we  find  an  obscured  phrase  con- 
nected with  such  time-honoured  customs, 
we  know  that  it  once  had  a  meaning,  though 
we  may  not  be  able  any  longer  to  fully 
understand  it.  These  ancient  ceremonies 
had  far  too  serious  a  significance  for  our 
forefathers  for  them  to  indulge,  on  such  an 
occasion,  in  a  mere  "  Tralala "  of  the  Opera 
Bouffe. 
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VII. 
It  is  the  Common-Riding  ceremony  we 
have  to  look  to  for  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  Flodden  Field  may  be  wholly 
put  aside.  Wishing  to  ascertain  matters  in 
every  direction,  I  have  also  been  favoured 
by  a  local  correspondent  with  an  exposition 
on  this  historical  subject.  He  thinks — and 
I  fully  agree  with  his  view — that  the  annual 
Riding  of  the  Marches  of  the  Common  has 
become  erroneously  connected,  in  the  popular 
fancy,  with  the  famed  battle.     He  says  : — 

The  earliest  historical  notices  of  Hawick  that  have 
been  yet  discovered,  are  in  the  Chartularies  of  Melrose 
and  other  Abbeys;  and  the  earliest  date  is  1214.  From 
that  time  till  1413,  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
there  are  numerous  references,  but  none  affording  any 
full  or  interesting  information  as  to  the  place  or  people. 
As  the  song  "  Terifats,"  etc.,  links  the  slogan  to  the 
Battle  of  Flodden,  I  have  tried  to  sift  carefully  the 
evidence  on  which  this  connection  is  founded.  That 
a  band  of  young  men  from  Hawick  formed  part  of  the 
Scottish  army  at  that  luckless  fight,  seems  every  way 
credible,  though  historic  proof  in  support  of  the  tra- 
dition appears  wanting. 

My  correspondent  then  goes  on  : — 

As  the  song  is  used  at  the  Common- Riding,  i.e. 
at  the  annual  Riding  of  the  Marches  of  the  Common, 
it  is  important  to  see  how  Flodden,  and  the  Common, 
and  the  song,  are  connected  in  the  popular  mind,  and 
how  far  the  connection  is  historical.  In  the  popular 
traditions  and  beliefs  they  are  connected  in  this 
way  : — The  Charter  of  the  Burgh  was  granted  by 
the  Lord  Superior,  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  in  1537  ; 
and  it  is  alleged  that  the  Common,  or  piece  of  land 
lying  outside  the  burgh,  was  gifted  to  the  town  at 
that  date  in  recognition  of  the  valour  of  the  townsmen 
at  Flodden.  Now,  you  will  see  at  once  that  this  is  a 
view  of  the  matter  very  apt  to  receive  credence  from 
the  local  mind  without  much  sifting  of  evidence.  The 
evidence  to  me  seems  all  the  other  way.  The  preamble 
of  the  Charter  expressly  states  that  it  is  a  renewal  of 
previous  and  ancient  rights,  because  the  Charters  of 
the  town  had  been  lost  and  destroyed  through  the 
inroads  of  the  English,  etc.  The  part  defining  the 
Common  comes  in  at  the  end,  however ;  and  it  has 
been  alleged  that  this  part  may  have  been  gifted 
then,  of  a  new,  though  the  rest  of  the  town  rights 
were  only  a  renewal.  But  the  terms  of  the  Charter, 
in  my  opinion,  do  not  admit  of  this  conclusion  ;  and 
it  seems,  moreover,  quite  incredible  that  a  gift  should 
have  been  conferred  on  the  town  for  deeds  of  bravery, 
and  the  deed  of  gift  conferring  it  have  made  no 
allusion  to  the  same — as  it  does  not. 

My  correspondent  further  says,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  me,  that  there  were  verses 
of  a  Common-Riding  Song,  or  Songs,  "  which 
floated  in  the  memory  of  old  people  till 
recently,"  and  which  "  embodied  the  refrain 
in  that  old  form  : 


T  for  Teri,  O  for  Odin  ; 

H  for  Hawick,  and  C  for  Common." 

This  fits  in  with  the  statement  of  the  Hawick 
pamphlet  of  1882. 

He  also  remarks — as  before  mentioned  — 
that  Teri  and  "  Teribus  "  is  pronounced  as 
if  spelt  Teeri  and  Teeribus.  Thus  we 
get,  in  local  folk-speech,  exactly  the  vowel 
pronunciation  of  Tyr's  or  Tiu's  name.* 

It  comes,  then,  to  this,  that  an  ancient 
ceremony  of  Common-Riding  has,  as  often 
occurs,  become  mixed  up  with  a  later  event. 
An  old,  no  longer  understood,  exclamation 
or  war-cry  has,  all  through  ages,  in  the  mean- 
while clung  to  that  ceremony.  The  absence 
of  old  writings  recording  that  phrase  cer- 
tainly does  not  disprove  its  antiquity.  How 
long  is  it  since  these  matters  have  been 
found  worthy  of  closer  investigation  ? 

I  have  before  me,  in  the  Hawick  pamphlet 
of  1882,  the  list  of  the  Common-Riding 
Cornets.  It  goes  from  1703  to  the  year  of 
the  publication  of  the  pamphlet.  Are  we  to 
believe  there  were  no  standard-bearers  before, 
because  their  names  were  not  recorded  ? 
Could  not  those  accustomed  to  such  in- 
quiries easily  give  numerous  instances  of 
the  utter  absence,  until  quite  recently,  of 
written  proofs  on  subjects  of  folk-lore  and 
popular  traditions  of  the  deepest  import? 
What  would  we  know  even  of  what  is  some- 
what loosely  called  "  Grimm's  Tales,"  had 
the  brothers  Grimm  not  gathered  these  tale- 
treasures  from  the  people's  lips  ? 

Si  parva  licet  componere  magnis :  have  we 
not  been  able,  through  sheer  good  luck,  by 
means  of  friendly  hands  in  the  North,  to 
whom  the  whole  credit  is  due — and  I  men- 
tion here  Mr.  Arthur  Laurenson,  Mr.  Robert 
Sinclair,  and  his  son,  George  Sinclair — to 
rescue  some  rare  remnants  of  Shetlandic 
spell-songs  and  tales  from  utter  oblivion  ? 
Will  any  one  who  earnestly  works  in  this 
line  say  that  there  are  no  corners  in  this 
country  in  which  most  valuable  finds  of  that 
kind  might  still  be  made  ? 

I  conclude  with  the  words  of  the  Shet- 
landic friend  who  in  1882  directed  my  atten- 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  indebted- 
ness for  valuable  local  information  to  the  Rev.  Robert 
Fordyce,  Hawick,  who  desires  to  acknowledge  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  David  Watson,  secretary  of  the 
Hawick  Archaeological  Society,  and  some  of  its 
members  who  aided  him  in  his  investigations. 
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tion  more  especially  to  the  Hawick  cry.  He 
is  a  man  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people, 
full  of  folk-lore,  and  with  a  keen  scent  for  the 
genuineness  of  a  tale  or  tradition.  He  said 
that  when  he  first  heard  of  the  refrain  of  the 
Hawick  Common-Riding  Song,  he  formed 
the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  an  echo  from 
heathen  Teutonic  times.  "To  you,"  he 
wrote,  "  it  may  be  well  known ;  but  it  struck 
me  as  being  one  of  the  most  indelible  sur- 
vivals of  the  paganism  of  our  forefathers  I 
ever  came  across.  There  are  circumstances 
sufficient  to  account  for  it ;  but  does  it  not 
seem  a  curious  fact — and  fact  it  is — that 
the  names  of  Tyr  and  Odin  should  now, 
in  the  end  of  this 
nineteenth  century, 
thrill  the  heart- 
blood  of  veritable 
Bible-loving  Scots- 
men to  martial 
ardour,  not  only  in 
Scotland,  but  all 
over  the  world 
wherever  they  are 
found  —  and  where 
are  they  not  ?  " 

Properly  speak- 
ing, it  is  not,  then, 
a  question  of  Flod- 
den  Field  at  all — 
as  little  as  the 
origin  of  the  Boar's 
Head  Dinner  de- 
pends on  the  mythi- 
cal Oxford  student 
who  is   alleged    to  FI( 

have     thrown     his 

Aristotle  down  the  throat  of  the  animal 
which  attacked  him  in  a  forest.  Teribus  ye 
Teri  Odin  is  an  ancient  Germanic  war-cry  to 
which  "  Flodden "  has  in  later  times  been 
rimed  with  more  or  less  facility. 


Glimpses  of  t&e  §>etoenteentf) 
Centutp. 

HEN  one  takes  the  trouble  to  dig 
into  musty  records  and  old  papers, 
it  is  astonishing  what  a   deal  of 
hidden  facts  connected   with   the  past  rise 


up  before  us.  They  are  recorded  in  no 
history  ;  they  are  the  subject  of  no  travel- 
ler's observation ;  but  they,  nevertheless, 
contain  more  scraps  of  real  historic  im- 
portance in  domestic  matters  than  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  Mr.  Ashton  has  fol- 
lowed up  his  studies  in  Queen  Anne's  reign 
by  giving  us  a  volume  on  the  Humour,  Wit, 
and  Satire  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,* — and 
a  very  entertaining  and  instructive  book  it 
is.  To  the  antiquary  it  is  particularly  so. 
Limiting  ourselves,  as  space  compels  us  to 
do,  to  two  subjects  always  interesting, — old 
London  life  and  old  book  life,  as  we  may  call 
them, — let  us  see  what  side  lights  Mr.  Ashton 
throws  upon  these. 
■i  "  Scholars,"  as 
I  they  were  called, 
were,  even  at  this 
late  period,  almost 
a  class  by  them- 
selves —  a  caste. 
Their  excesses  were 
excused,  their  ribald 
jests  were  listened 
to,  their  outrageous 
conduct  was  put  up 
with,  because  they, 
to  some  extent,  re- 
ceived a  license  by 
their  learning  which 
nothing  else  could 
have  given  them. 

Of  course,  this  is 
not  speaking  of  all 
scholars ;    it   is   of 
i.  those  only  who  had 

passed  from  the 
domain  of  scholarship  to  that  of  wit  and 
humour.  George  Peele  was  such  an  one, 
and  he  puts  the  fair  name  of  literature  and 
learning  to  the  blush. 

In  a  very  curious  "  Welch  Man's  Inven- 
tory," which  is  adorned  with  a  curious  cut  here 
reproduced  (fig.  i),  and  was  published  by 
William  Onley,  who  flourished  from  1650  to 
1702,  is  an  entry  of  the  contents  of  the  Study, 
and,  though  satirical,  it  gives  an  idea  of  the 
books  current  at  this  time.     They  are  : 

One  Welch  pible,  two  Almanack,  one  Erra  Pater, 
one  Seven  Champions  for  St.  Taffy  Sake,  twelve 
Pallat,  one  Pedigree. 

*  Published  by  Chatto  &  Windus.  8vo.,  pp.  viii.  454. 
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In  spite  of  the  satire,  we  here  recognise  the 
popular  ballads  and  the  chap  books  of  the 
seven  champions,  and  it  significantly  confirms 
Macaulay's  account  of  the  libraries  of  1685. 
An  esquire,  he  says,  passed  among  his  neigh- 
bours for  a  great  scholar  if  Hudibras  and 
Baker's  Chronicle,  Tarlion's  Jests,  and  The 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  lay  in  his 
hall  window 
among  the  fishing 
rods  and  fowling 
pieces.* 

"A  Caution  to 
Scolds,  or  a  true 
way  of  taming  a 
Shrew,"  is  in  the 
main  not  unlike 
one  of  the  stories 
told  in  The  Seven 
Wise  Masters. 
Other  glimpses  of 
this  oldest  of  popu- 
lar literature  are 
scattered  here  and 
there  in  the 
volume,  and  the 
following  verse  is 
a  characteristic 
beginning  to  a 
ballad : 

Tom  Thumb  is  not  my 
subiect 
whom    Fairies    oft 
did  aide 
Nor  that   mad   spirit 
Robin 
that  plagues    both 
wife  and  maid. 


was  winter,  and  some  daies  after  the  same  Fellow  sent 
to  Mr,  Mason  to  borrow  his  Bellows,  but  Master 
Mason  said  to  his  pupil,  /  am  loath  to  lend  my 
Bellows  out  of  my  chamber,  but  if  thy  Tutor  would 
come  and  blow  the  Fire  in  my  chamber  he  shall  as  long 
as  he  will. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  Booksellers.     Authors 

have  always,  rightly  or  wrongly,  had  plenty 

of  satire  and    hard  words  to  level   against 

them     and    their 


This  wire  a  wondrovs  racket  meanes  U>  keepe  , 
While tA'Hufli&vd  seemes  tojhepcbutdjesvotjltcpe: 
Jjltt  she  Trtightjull asvuellher\ie£\\xYe  smother} 
For  ent r 'wo  one  (arc ,itqoes  out  at t'other  . 


Concerning  the 
borrowing  of 
books  we  have 
two  good  anec- 
dotes, one  of 
which,  as  the 
writer  of  this  paper 

has  heard,  conveys  the  practice  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Tite. 

Master  Mason  of  Trinity  Colledge  sent  his  pupil  to 
another  of  the  Fellows  to  borrow  a  Book  cf  him,  who 
told  him  /  am  loathe  to  lend  my  books  out  of  my 
chamber,  but  if  it  please  thy  Tutor  to  come  and  read 
upon  it  in  my  chamber,  he  shall  as  long  as  he  will.     It 

*  Macaulay's  History,  vol  i.,  p.  187. 


confreres,  the  pub- 
lishers. Macaulay 
says  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — 

That  the  shops  of 
the  great  booksellers 
near  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard were  crowded 
every  day  and  all  day 
long  with  readers ; 
and  a  known  customer 
was  often  permitted 
to  carry  a  volume 
home.  * 

And  if  we  may  be- 
lieve one  of  the 
ballads  in  Mr. 
Ashton's  collec- 
tion, these  stalls 
were  sometimes 
guarded  by  mon- 
keys. In  a  curi- 
ous "  Catalogue  of 
Ladies  to  be  set 
up  by  Auction," 
we  have  the  entry 
of  "  a  bookseller's 
only  daughter  in 
St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, if  her  father's 
debts  be  all  paid, 
value  ,£1,000," 
which  would  not 
of  itself  speak  well 
for  the  profits  of 
the  trade,  if  it  were 
not  for  other  ex- 
amples in  a  similar  catalogue  of"  chapmen  for 
the  Ladies  offered  for  sale,"  wherein  two  sons 
of  booksellers  appear  as  of  "  good  estate." 
But  the  satirist  throws  on  one  side  these 
indirect  thrusts  for  the  following  more  bitter 
attack : 

*  History,  i.,  p.  187. 
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To  my  Bookseller. 
Thou  that  mak'st  gaine  thy  end,  and  wisely  well, 

Call'st  a  booke  good,  or  bad  as  it  doth  sell, 
Use  mine  so,  too  ;  I  give  thee  leave.     But  crave 

For  thy  luck's  sake,  it  this  much  favour  have. 
To  lye  upon  thy  stall,  till  it  be  sought ; 

Not  offer 'd,  as  it  made  sute  to  be  bought  ; 
Nor  have  my  title-leafe  on  posts,  or  walls, 

Or  in  cleft-sticks,  advanced  to  make  calls 
For  termers,  or  some  clarke-like  serving-man, 

Who  scarse  can  spell  th'  hard  names  ;  whose  knight 
lesse  can. 
If,  without  these  vile  arts,  it  will  not  sell, 

Send  it  to  Bucklersbury— there  'twill,  well. 

There  is  one  quaint  illustration  which  we 
are  enabled  to  reproduce  (fig.  2),  which  shows 
the  antiquity  of  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Caudle's 
Curtain  Lectures,  and  the  expression  itself 
is  used  in  the  following  quotation  : — 

These  need  not  feare  to  have  their  shoulders  be 
sprinkled  with  Zantippes's  livery  ;  or  to  have  their 
breakfast  changed  into  a  morning  Curtain  Lecture. 

Of  an  author's  forgetfulness  to  the  things 
around  him,  we  have  the  following  amusing 
anecdote : 

An  author's  house  being  on  fire  whilst  he  was 
poring  on  his  books,  he  called  to  his  wife  and  bad 
her  look  to  it.  You  know,  says  he,  /  dont  concern 
myself  "with  the  household. 

With  one  more  quotation  on  what  we  fear  is 
still  too  generally  the  practice,  namely,  to 
possess  books  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  a 
library  rather  than  to  use  them,  we  will  con- 
clude these  glimpses  into  seventeenth  century 
book  life  : — 

On  Battus. 
Battus  doth  bragge  he  hath  a  world  of  bookes, 
His  studies'  maw  holds  more  than  well  it  may, 
But  seld'  or  never  he  upon  them  looks, 
And  yet  he  looks  upon  them  every  day, 
He  looks  upon  their  outside,  but  within 
He  never  looks  nor  never  will  begin, 
Because  it  cleane  against  his  nature  goes 
To  know  men's  secrets,  so  he  keeps  them  close. 

There  are  many  passages  which  shed  some 
curious  light  upon  old  London  life.  Unfor- 
tunately Mr.  Ashton  has  not  given  us  any 
woodcuts  to  correspond  with  the  interesting 
passages  of  the  letterpress  ;  perhaps  because 
there  were  none ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
observe  in  passing,  that  in  the  absence  of 
maps  even  the  indirect  testimony  of  old  and 
quaint  woodcuts  is  of  value.  In  the  pages 
of  this  volume  there  are  some  descriptive  facts 
given  of  St.  Paul's,  Paternoster  Row,  Mark 
Lane,  Cornhill,  Pikadilly,  Bartholomew  Fair, 


the  Crown  Inn,  Mitre  Tavern,  Lambeth, 
Paddington,  and  other  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
The  fun  arises  for  the  most  part  from  the 
adventures  of  countrymen  in  the  great  capital 
city,  but  from  this  fun  we  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  glad  enough  to  draw  some  sterling 
facts  of  truth.  The  pillory  in  Cornhill  survives 
in  the  following  jest,  though  its  existence  is 
scarcely  known  to  but  very  few  of  the  modern 
frequenters  of  that  busy  thoroughfare.  A 
tinker  coming  through  Cornhill,  and  sounding 
briskly  on  his  kettle,  Have  you  any  work  for 
a  tinker!  a  grocer  that  thought  to  put  a  jest 
upon  him  (there  being  a  pillory  near  his  door) 
bid  him  stop  those  two  holes,  pointing  to  the 
pillory  ;  to  whom  the  tinker  smartly  replied, 
"Sir,  if  you  will  lend  me  your  head  and  ears, 
I  will  find  a  hammer  and  nails,  and  give  you 
my  work  into  the  bargain." 

And  of  Piccadilly  House,  with  its  cow- 
grazing  fields  not  far  distant,  we  get  a  good 
glimpse  in  the  following  quotation,  which 
commences  a  not  very  clever  piece  of 
humour  : — 

A  person  of  quality  in  this  kingdom  was  one  night 
at  supper  at  Pickadilly  House, — which  was  then  an 
ordinary  and  great  gaming  house, — where  he  had 
bowled  all  day ;  and  after  supper  he  called  for  some 
cheese,  which  it  seems  was  very  thin  and  lean.  Then 
he  ask't  the  master  of  the  house,  where  those  cows 
went,  of  whose  milk  that  cheese  was  made  ?  He  told 
him  they  graz'd  not  far  off.  Then  he  swore  a  great 
oath  that  he  was  confident  that  they  never  fed  in  any 
other  place  than  his  bowling-alley,  which  was  made 
good  by  the  fatness  of  the  cheese  they  now  tasted  of, 
for  it  cries,  Rub,  Rub,  in  the  eating  of  it,  when  'tis  so 
long  a-going  down. 

Of  the  trees  growing  by  the  country  side 
of  the  river-banks  at  Lambeth,  of  the  stalls  at 
Paternoster  Row,  of  the  pins  that  were  sold 
at  Paul's  Gate,  of  the  wine-coopers  in  Mark 
Lane,  of  the  services  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
we  forbear  to  speak  further  than  this  slight 
mention,  and  we  bid  our  readers  turn  to  the 
book  itself.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting ballads  is  that  of  the  adventures  of 
"  the  great  boobee,"  who  went 
to  London  town 
Some  vashions  for  to  see. 

The  Londoners  soon  found  his  capacity  as 
a  butt  for  their  fun  and  jokes,  but  he  seems 
to  have  seen  most  of  the  sights  of  London, 
and  thus  he  has  transmitted,  in  spite  of  his 
foolishness,  something  to  the  Londoner  of 
to-day.     He  went  to  Paul's 
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The  steeple  for  to  view, 

Because  I  heard  some  people  say 

It  must  be  builded  new. 

This  no  doubt  referred  to  old  St.  Paul's,  as 
the  ballad  was  printed  1646-74;  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  any  reality  in  the 
steeple  having  to  come  down.  The  "great 
boobee  "  then  goes  to  Westminster,  and 

Through  Pye  Corner  past 
The^  roast  meat  at  the  stall. 

At  Smithfield  he  got  into  dreadful  trouble. 

At  the  Exchange  when  I  came  there, 

I  saw  some  gallant  things, 
I  thought  the  pictures  living  were 

Of  all  our  English  kings. 
To  Paris  Garden  then  I  went, 

Where  there  is  great  resort, 
My  pleasure  was  my  punishment, 

I  did  not  like  the  sport,— 
The  garden  bull  with  his  stout  horns 

On  high  then  tossed  me. 

There  are  passages  we  could  quote  which 
would  show  how  much  these  quaint,  and 
oftentimes  ludicrous,  specimens  of  old  litera- 
ture give  the  inquirer  something  more  than 
mere  nonsense-rhymes  or  mere  specimens  of 
how  our  ancestors  laughed,  and  what  they 
laughed  at.  They  lived  more  out  of  doors 
than  us  ;  they  laughed  a  good  many  hours  of 
the  day  away,  and  if  we  prefer  to  laugh  by  our 
firesides,  we  also  enjoy  looking  at  some  part 
of  the  reality  of  life  which  was  passing  around 
those  who  knew  its  reality  as  well  as  its  joys. 


Cfje  (Earlier  life  of  Cfjomag 
Cromtoell,  (ZEari  of  <B$m 

(1490-1530.) 

By  Rev.  John  Brownbill. 

[The  authorities  for  the  life  of  Cromwell,  until  he 
entered  the  king's  service  after  the  death  of  Wolsey, 
his  first  patron,  are  the  following  : — i.  Cardinal  Pole, 
who  gives  the  account  current  when  he  wrote  his 
Apologia  ad  Carolum  V.  Ccesarem  (1538),  which  is 
printed  amongst  his  Letters.  2.  Fox,  the  Martyrolo- 
gist  (1564),  who  follows  Pole's  account,  and  adds  a 
few  particulars  derived  from  his  own  knowledge,  or 
from  the  report  of  his  friend  Ralph  Morrice,  the 
secretary  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  3.  Chappuys 
(lS35)»  m  a  letter  to  Chancellor  Granvelle  printed  by 


Mr.  Froude  in  his  notes  to  The  Pilgrim  (pp.  106-108). 

4.  George  Cavendish,  Wolsey's  Gentleman-usher,  who 
gives  a  well-known  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Cromwell   secured  his  safety  on  the  Cardinal's  fall. 

5.  The  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII., 
edited  by  Dr.  Brewer.  Some  of  the  most  important 
of  them  had  been  already  printed  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis, 
in  the  Original  Letters.  6.  Fuller,  who  was  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Stroude  of  Parkhain,  Dorset,  the  husband 
of  a  grand-daughter  of  Cromwell's,  and  has  an 
anecdote  or  two  which  may  be  authentic] 


Part  I. — Cromwell's  Life  until  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey. 

ESPECTING  the  parentage  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Pole  super- 
ciliously remarks  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  anyone  who  had  borne 
that  name.  Perhaps  he  had  not ;  but  there 
had  been  a  titled  family  of  that  name,  whose 
seat  was  at  Tattershall,  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  became  extinct  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VL,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  statesman  was  a  descendant  of  some 
branch  of  this  family.  One  of  Fuller's 
anecdotes  is  that  Cromwell  himself  dis- 
claimed this  connection  when  the  heralds 
wished  him  to  adopt  the  arms  of  the  old 
family,  and  chose  an  entirely  different  coat ; 
but  if  this  story  be  true,  it  may  merely  show 
a  desire  on  Cromwell's  part  to  stand  by  him- 
self as  the  founder  of  a  new  family,  just  as  he 
was  the  author  of  a  new  policy. 

Pole  goes  on  to  say  that  Cromwell  was 
born  at  a  village  near  London,  his  father 
being  a  cloth-shearer ;  but  Fox  seems  to 
correct  and  supplement  this  designedly,  when 
he  says  that  the  father  was  a  smith  at  Putney 
or  thereabouts,  and  that  his  mother,  being 
soon  left  a  widow,  was  married  a  second 
time  to  a  cloth-shearer.  Chappuys  also  says 
that  he  was  "  the  son  of  a  poor  blacksmith, 
who  lived  in  a  small  village  four  miles  from 
London,  and  is  buried  in  a  common  grave 
in  the  parish  churchyard."  A  further  con- 
firmation of  this  is  afforded  by  the  Court- 
Rolls  of  Wimbledon  Manor,  published  in  part 
in  1866.  In  these,  between  the  years  1509  and 
1530,  we  find  mentioned  Walter  Cromwell, 
Richard,  John,  and  Morgan  Williams,  William 
Wellifed,  Wykes,  Busse,  Perpoint,  Smith, 
and  London ;  all  of  whom  occur  also  in  con- 
nection with  Thomas  Cromwell.  Besides, 
this  Walter  Cromwell  has  the  alias  of  Smith, 
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which  seems  to  show  his  trade,  and  he  may 
very  well  have  been  an  elder  brother. 

Of  Cromwell's  mother  we  hear  no  further, 
except  in  a  letter  written  (1533)  by  Nicholas 
Glossop,  an  infirm,  crippled  old  man,  in  the 
"  service "  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to 
Cromwell,  in  which  he  asks  him  to  get  an 
increase  of  his  pension  from  the  Merchant 
Tailors  of  London,  as  one  of  their  bedes- 
men. In  order  to  enforce  his  claims,  he 
says,*  "  My  mistress  your  mother  was  my 
aunt.  Thomas  Alcock's  wife,  of  Wirkworth, 
in  the  Peak,  was  my  godmother  and  aunt 
both."  This  conjunction  of  names  may, 
perhaps,  lend  some  support  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  she  was  a  Derbyshire  woman.  Mr. 
Froude  has  no  doubts ;  in  his  desire  to 
make  Cromwell  into  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
he  not  only  asserts  his  descent  from  the 
Cromwells  of  Lincolnshire,  and  dignifies 
the  village  smithy  at  Putney  with  the  name 
of  M  iron-foundry,"  but  also,  on  the  grounds 
just  stated,  declares  that  his  mother  was  "a 
lady  of  respectable  connections."  The  name 
of  her  second  husband,  the  shearer,  does  not 
appear.  She  had  at  least  two  other  children, 
Elizabeth  and  Katherine,  who  may  have  been 
the  fruits  of  the  second  marriage,  although 
Cromwell  in  his  will  calls  them  his  "  own 
sisters  ;  "  for  he  may  have  done  so  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  from  his  wife's  sister 
Joan.  They  are  the  names  of  the  Queen  of 
Henry  VII.  and  the  wife  of  Prince  Arthur — 
perhaps  an  indication  of  the  time  of  their 
birth. 

The  year  1490  is  approximately  the  date 
of  Thomas  Cromwell's  birth,  and  of  his 
baptism  in  the  little  chapel  at  Putney. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  earliest  years ;  but 
he  probably  learnt  to  read  and  write  before 
he  left  home,  and  acquired  the  rudiments  at 
least  of  Latin.  Fox  gives  two  anecdotes 
which,  if  true,  refer  us  back  to  Cromwell's 
rough  home  life  in  youth.  Once,  he  tells 
us,  Cromwell,  after  he  had  come  to  high 
station,  met  an  old  woman  in  Cheapside, 
who  kept  a  victualling  house  near  Hounslow, 
to  whom  he  had  remained  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  forty  shillings.  Remembering 
this,  he  not  only  repaid  her,  but  took  care 
that  she  should  not  want  in  future.     Again, 

*  He  may,  however,  mean  Cromwell's  mother-in- 
law. 


when  he  visited  the  convent  at  Shene  to  see 
whether  the  monks  there  were  orthodox  on 
the  cardinal  point  of  the  King's  supremacy, 
he  recognized  a  poor  man,  a  servant  in  that 
house,  whose  father,  he  said  to  those  lords 
and  others  who  were  with  him,  "  hath  been 
a  great  friend  to  me  in  my  necessities,  and 
hath  given  me  many  a  meal's  meat." 

We  are  left  to  speculate  as  best  we  may 
on  the  reasons  which  made  him  leave  home. 
Chappuys  says  that  "in  his  youth  for  some 
offence  he  was  imprisoned,  and  had  to  leave 
the  country."  If  this  was  the  case,  Walter 
Cromwell,  alias  Smith,  of  Putney,  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  for  he  was 
anything  but  scrupulous.  In  15 12  he  was 
charged  with  "  falsely  and  fraudulently 
erasing  the  evidences  and  terriers  of  the 
lord  of  the  Manor,"  to  the  hurt  of  the  other 
occupiers  of  Wimbledon  Common.  Mr. 
Froude  supposes  that  "  he  met  with  the 
reputed  fortune  of  a  step-son,"  and  ran  away 
from  home.  Fox  thinks  that  "  as  he  shot 
up  in  age  and  ripeness,  a  great  delight  came 
into  his  mind  to  stray  into  foreign  countries, 
to  see  the  world  abroad,  and  to  learn  ex- 
perience." 

He  went  abroad.  Italy  was  then  the 
scene  of  warfare ;  the  Imperialists  and  the 
French,  together  with  the  Pope,  allowed  it 
but  little  rest.  Hither  Cromwell  directed 
his  way;  and  there  is  no  improbability  in 
Bandello's  story  (Part  II.,  Nov.  34)  which 
Fox  translates  and  abridges,  but  without 
vouching  for  its  truth,  that  he  was  present 
as  the  page  of  a  foot-soldier  in  the  French 
army,  carrying  his  pike,  at  the  battle  of 
Garigliano  (1503),  when  the  French  were 
overthrown  with  great  slaughter,  and  Crom- 
well, amongst  the  rest,  was  obliged  to  flee 
for  his  life.  He  made  his  escape  on  foot  to 
Florence,  and  there  attracted  the  notice  of 
Francis  Frescobaldi,  one  of  the  partners  of 
a  great  mercantile  house  which  had  branches 
in  Flanders  and  in  England.  This  Francis 
loved  the  English,  and  so  took  the  youth 
into  his  house,  offered  him  employment,  and 
at  last,  on  his  departure,  gave  him  money 
for  the  way.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
this  and  in  the  subsequent  story  which  re- 
lates the  recompense  Cromwell  was  after- 
wards able  to  make  to  Frescobaldi ;  but  the 
novelist  has  evidently  "improved"  the  story 
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for  the  sake  of  the  moral,  so  that  the  amount 
of  truth  in  it,  if  there  is  any,  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. It  agrees  with  Fox's  other  stories  of 
Cromwell's  gratitude  in  the  ostentatious 
manner  in  which  he  showed  it ;  for  if  he 
was  unscrupulous  in  his  ways  of  gaining 
money,  he  had  a  certain  magnificence  in  his 
spending  it,  being  in  these  respects  a  man  of 
his  age. 

However  this  may  be,  we  have  Pole's  tes- 
timony that  he  had  been  "a  wandering 
soldier  in  Italy,"  and  his  own  words  to 
Cranmer  (as  reported  by  Fox),  "  showing 
what  a  ruffian  he  was  in  his  young  days,  and 
how  he  was  in  the  wars  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  at  the  siege  of  Rome."  The  last 
part  of  this  sentence  needs  some  explanation. 
Cromwell  was  certainly  not  at  the  siege  of 
Rome  in  1527 ;  but  Fox,  wishing  to  give  a 
detail,  inserts  the  most  striking  event  of  the 
Italian  wars  of  his  own  "  young  days  "  into 
the  account  of  Cromwell's,  forgetting  that 
the  latter  was  about  thirty  years  older  than 
he  was  himself.  A  popular  story,  to  which 
Fox  alludes,  was  that  Cromwell,  "  through 
politic  conveyance,"  saved  the  life  of  Sir 
John  Russell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bedford, 
while  he  was  in  Italy  on  the  king's  business. 
This  cannot  be  true  as  it  stands ;  Russell, 
according  to  the  life  in  Wiffen's  Memoirs, 
returned  from  his  private  tour  in  1506,  and 
did  not  visit  Italy  again  until  sent  by  the 
king  about  1525.  If  Cromwell  did  help  him, 
it  must  have  been  before  the  earlier  date,  as 
will  be  seen  further  on. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Italy,  in  whatever 
capacity  and  for  whatever  period,  Cromwell 
learnt  Italian,  and  also  acquired  a  great 
liking  for  the  Italian  idea  of  true  statesman- 
ship. Perhaps  it  was  in  the  same  corrupt 
country  that  he  gained  that  indifference  to 
religion  and  hatred  of  the  clergy  which  he 
afterwards  displayed  with  such  momentous 
results  in  his  own  country.  In  the  State 
Papers  are  many  signs  of  his  familiarity  with 
Italians  and  Italian.  In  connection  with 
him  we  find  the  names  of  Bonvisi,  Cavalcanti, 
Cavallari,  Benedict,  Duodo,  Corsi,  Cassali. 
Pole  bears  witness  to  his  acquaintance  with 
Machiavelli's  theories  of  statecraft ;  and  there 
is  a  letter  of  Bonner's  to  him  (1530)  remind- 
ing him  of  his  promise  to  make  him  an 
Italian  scholar,  and  asking  him  for  a  couple 


of  Italian  books — the  Triumphs  of  Petrarch* 
and  the  Courtier  of  Castiglione. 

Leaving  war  for  trade,  Pole  tells  us  that 
Cromwell  became  a  book-keeper,  and  amongst 
his  other  employers  was  a  Venetian  whom 
Pole  had  known  well.  This  may  have  been 
after  Cromwell's  leaving  Italy  for  Flanders. 
Here,  according  to  Fox,  he  lived  for  some 
time  in  Antwerp,  and  was  clerk  to  the 
English  merchants  in  this  city.  Here,  too, 
the  State  Papers  give  us  some  indications  of 
a  connection  with  the  Flemish  and  German 
trades.  Not  only  is  his  servant  Stephen 
Vaughan  continually  passing  to  and  fro 
between  London  and  Antwerp,  but  we  find 
the  names  of  foreign  merchants  in  Cromwell's 
accounts,  as  Bendeloos,  Deovantur,  Hoch- 
stetter.  Dean  Hook,  who  gives  such  a 
good  summary  of  Cromwell's  early  life  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  (vi.,  p.  121), 
asserts  that  in  15 12  he  was  "a  thriving 
merchant  at  Middleborough,"  and  Mr.  Green 
follows  him.  There  must  be  some  strange 
mistake  here  ;  for  the  letter  on  which  Dean 
Hook  seems  to  rely  was  written  in  1528, 
and  does  not  mention  Middleborough,  being 
addressed  to  Cromwell  in  London. 

According  to  Fox,  his  Antwerp  life  was 
broken  up  by  another  journey  to  Italy. 
This  curious  story  of  "  the  Boston  Pardons  " 
deserves  some  credit ;  not  because  of  any 
hypothetical  connection  between  Cromwell 
and  Lincolnshire,  but  because  Fox  was  a 
Boston  man,  and  may  be  supposed  ac- 
quainted to  some  extent  with  the  history 
of  the  chief  institution  of  his  native  place  — 
namely,  the  Guild  of  Our  Lady,  which  had 
a  special  chapel  in  the  great  church  of 
St.  Botolph,  and  to  which  all  the  merchants 
of  the  town  belonged.  Although  the  events 
narrated  happened  some  years  before  Fox's 
birth  (15 1 7),  there  is  therefore  some  reason 
to  believe  his  account ;  and  several  letters 
are  preserved,  showing  a  connection  between 
the  Guild  and  Cromwell,  besides  mention  of 
Geoffrey  Chambers.  The  story  is,  that  the 
merchants  of  Boston  were  alarmed  at  the 
decay  of  their  town,  and  so  resolved  to  peti- 
tion the  Pope  (Julius  II.)  to  grant  such 
privileges  to  their  Guild  Chapel  as  would 
make  it  a  place  of  pilgrimage ;  and  they 
deputed  Geoffrey  Chambers  and  another  to 
go   to   Rome   for   this    purpose.      As   they 
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stopped  at  Antwerp  on  their  way,  full  of 
the  thought  of  the  difficulties  of  their  task, 
they  happened  to  meet  with  Cromwell ;  and, 
finding  him  well  fitted  for  their  purpose, 
skilled  as  he  was  in  Italian  ways  and  speech, 
they  induced  him  to  accompany  them.  Fox 
relates  with  great  glee  how  Cromwell,  know- 
ing the  way  to  win  over  a  Pope,  made  "  a 
dainty  dish  "  of  jelly  for  him,  which  so  de- 
lighted him  that  he  granted  whatever  they 
asked,  without  delay.  They  returned  to 
England,  Cromwell  with  them,  and  made 
known,  as  widely  as  they  could,  the  privileges 
granted  to  their  Guild  and  Chapel  of  St.  Mary 
of  Boston. 

Cromwell  does  not  seem  to  have  left 
England  after  this,  so  that  if  we  could  fix 
the  date  of  these  Papal  Indulgences,  some- 
thing would  be  gained  towards  fixing  the 
chronology.  Fox,  however,  only  supposes 
vaguely  that  it  was  in  15 10;  he  mentions 
the  Pope's  name,  in  which  he  is  more  likely 
to  be  right  than  on  the  date  ;  for  the  loose- 
ness of  his  ideas  of  chronology  is  well  illus- 
trated in  this  very  story.  He  states  that 
Cromwell  in  this  journey  to  Rome  and  back, 
in  the  year  15 10,  learnt  by  heart  the  whole 
of  Erasmus'  Latin  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  meaning  the  Paraphrase,  pub- 
lished in  T524.  Pope  Julius  died  in  15 12, 
so  that  these  "  pardons,"  if  granted  by  him, 
must  have  been  asked  for  before  that  date, 
but  most  likely  not  long  before  it.  We  may 
suppose  that  by  this  time  Cromwell  had  had 
enough  of  a  wandering  and  unsettled  life, 
and  would  desire  to  settle  in  England  ;  for 
he  would  now  be  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  His  marriage  also  must  have  taken 
place  soon  after  this  time,  for  his  son  Gregory 
was  allowed  to  take  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1539  as  Lord  Cromwell,  and  this 
could  scarcely  have  been  done  had  he  then 
been  under  age.  Cromwell's  marriage  there- 
fore probably  took  place  about  15 16,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  he  had  already  had,  for  a 
year  or  two,  some  settled  occupation  likely 
to  yield  him  a  livelihood. 

What  his  occupations  were  from  his  return 
to  England  until  the  time  when  we  have  con- 
siderable remains  of  his  correspondence 
(1522),  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  any  certainty ; 
but  an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  these  let- 
ters.   There  are  but  two  documents  supposed 


to  belong  to  this  period — namely,  a  letter  to 
Cromwell,  "  My  son  Marquis'  servant,"  from 
Cicely,  the  (dowager)  Marchioness  of  Dorset; 
and  a  title-deed  for  a  manor  in  Buckingham- 
shire, which  is  endorsed  in  Cromwell's  hand. 
The  former  of  these  is  undated  ;  it  is  an 
order  to  deliver  certain  goods  in  his  charge 
(bedding,  etc.)  to  the  Marquis's  brother 
Leonard,  and  it  seems  to  refer  to  his  business 
rather  than  to  what  would  now  be  called 
"  service  "  in  the  Marquis's  household,  for 
the  word  "  servant "  would  then  include  any 
tradesman  who  "  served  "  the  family.  That 
this  was  the  case  with  Cromwell  seems  to  be 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Marquis  of  Dorset 
appears  in  the  list  of  Cromwell's  debtors  in 
1529.  The  latter  document  is  dated  15 12, 
but  it  is  improbable  that  the  endorsement 
was  made  then,  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  no  Cromwell  papers  are  known  of  earlier 
date  than  1522  (except  perhaps  the  letter  just 
described). 

Cromwell's  business  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a  draper.  Many  of  the  letters  pre- 
served to  us  show  that  he  kept  up  this  busi- 
ness until  long  after  he  was  in  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  service ;  and  many  of  his  friends 
were  in  similar  businesses,  as  John  Creke, 
to  whom  the  first  of  Cromwell's  letters  is 
addressed,  and  Nicholas  Longmede.  His 
foreign  experiences  would  prepare  him  for 
this  business,  as  well  as  his  early  life  in 
the  cloth-shearer's  house.  Chappuys  says 
that  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  wool- 
comber,  and  so  was  established  in  this 
business.  Pole  tells  us  that  he  soon  began 
to  act  as  a  solicitor,  an  occupation  in  which 
his  subtle  mind,  "  despising  our  English 
simplicity,"  exercised  its  powers  in  the  de- 
fence of  desperate  cases,  just  as  afterwards 
he  carried  on  a  tyrannical  government  with 
a  scrupulous  adherence  to  constitutional 
forms.  To  this  was  added  money-lending. 
The  account  of  Cromwell's  "  debts  due  "  in 
1529  begins  with  a  series  of  "obligations" 
dating  from  the  10th  year  of  Henry  VIII., 
so  that  we  may  suppose  his  usurer's  traffic  to 
have  been  begun  in  that  year,  15 18 ;  so  that 
he  must  then  have  had  a  fair  capital.  On 
the  other  hand,  Pole  assures  us  that  he  did 
not  make  much  way  until,  by  whatever 
means,  he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey. 
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Here,  again,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  the 
mode  of  his  advance.*  His  name  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  Cardinal 
had  already  had  in  his  service  Richard  Crom- 
well, vicar  of  Battersea  (d.  15 16),  and  two 
other  Crom wells  were  (afterwards)  amongst 
his  household  attendants.  He  must  have 
become  known  to  Wolsey  early  in  1522,  for 
next  year  he  was  in  Parliament,  which  could 
only  have  been  by  Wolsey's  influence.  In 
his  letter  to  the  above-named  John  Creke  he 
describes  the  proceedings  of  the  session  in 
terms  which  leave  no  doubt  that  he  had  taken 
part  in  them  : 

Ye  shall  understand  that  I  amongst  other  have  en- 
dured a  parliament  which  continued  by  the  space  of 
seventeen  whole  weeks,  where  we  communed  of  war, 
peace,  .  .  .  Howbeit,  in  conclusion,  we  have  done 
as  our  predecessors  have  been  wont  to  do  ;  that  is  to 
say,  as  well  as  we  might ;  and  left  where  we  began. 
....  We  have  in  our  parliament  granted  unto  the 
King's  Highness  a  right  large  subsidy,  the  like  whereof 
was  never  granted  in  this  realm. 

Professor  Brewer  has  printed  the  draft  of 
a  speech  which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
made  by  Cromwell  in  this  parliament ;  it  is, 
of  course,  in  favour  of  Wolsey's  policy. 

Advancing  in  Wolsey's  confidence,  he  was 
employed  in  the  suppression  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  Houses  whose  lands  were  confiscated 
on  various  pretexts,  with  the  Papal  sanction, 
in  order  to  endow  the  Cardinal's  Colleges  at 
Ipswich  and  Oxford.  This  work  kept  him 
actively  employed  during  the  first  few  months 
of  1525;  Dr.  John  Allen,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  was  the  commissary  who 
received  most  of  the  surrenders,  though  Dr. 
Burbank  received  some,  while  Cromwell 
appears  as  the  chief  witness  to  the  surrender 
of  most  of  them,  his  name  occurring  eighteen 
times  at  least.  Monks  and  nuns  had  not 
yet  learnt  to  suffer  expulsion  without  resist- 
ance, and  the  "  surrender  "  was  obtained  by 
various  means  more  or  less  foul,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  odium  rested  on  Allen  and  Crom- 
well. Nor  did  the  people  always  remain 
quiet ;  for  the  monks  of  Bayham,  near  Lewes, 
were  reinstated  in  their  House  by  force  by 
their  lay  neighbours.  The  second  of  Crom- 
well's letters  was  sent  from  Bayham  at  this 
time  ;  it  accompanied  the  gift  of  a  "  fat  doe  " 
to  his  wife. 

*  Chappuys  connects  it  with  his  success  in  the 
courts. 


Evil  tidings  of  the  commissioners'  doings 
were  quickly  conveyed  to  the  Court,  where 
they  would  be  not  unwelcome  to  Wolsey's 
enemies ;  and  so  we  find  the  Cardinal  writing 
to  the  king  to  assure  him  that  all  these 
stories  were  false — that  Dr.  Allen  and  the 
others  had  used  no  undue  violence.  It 
appears  from  a  letter  of  several  years  later, 
that  Cromwell's  name  was  joined  with  Allen's 
in  these  reports,  which  did  not  die  out,  but 
rather  grew  stronger  with  time,  so  that,  as 
Fox  says,  the  king  began  to  hate  the  very 
name  of  Cromwell ;  "  incredible  things  are 
spoken,"  wrote  Knight  to  Wolsey  in  1527, 
"respecting  the  conduct  of  Allen  and  Thomas 
Cromwell,  as  I  have  heard  from  the  king  and 
others." 

But  Cromwell  seems  by  this  time  to  have 
been  fixed  too  securely  in  Wolsey's  favour  to 
be  disturbed  by  these  stories.  To  him  the 
Cardinal  entrusted  the  management  of  the 
estates  of  many  of  the  dissolved  Houses, 
and  Cromwell's  men  were  kept  busy  for 
years  in  surveying  the  lands  and  valuing  the 
farms  of  this  property.  He  was  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  wealth.  Keeping  on  his  previous 
businesses  of  draper  and  usurer,  with  a  little 
law,  he  received  grants  from  the  monastic 
property,  he  received  some  commission  as 
steward  of  it,  he  also  received  considerable 
**  presents  "  from  persons  who  desired  to  gain 
or  to  retain  farms  and  other  properties  of 
"the  late  monasteries"  on  easy  terms.  In 
many  other  ways  his  position  as  "  Councillor 
to  my  Lord  Cardinal "  brought  him  in  such 
gratuities :  perhaps  some  one  wished  for  a 
benefice  for  himself  or  his  children  or  friends, 
or  perhaps  he  had  a  case  for  trial  in  which 
the  Cardinal's  word  could  hasten  the  pro- 
ceedings and  secure  a  favourable  decision. 
Most  of  the  letters  written  to  and  by  Crom- 
well in  the  years  1525  to  1530  refer  to  the 
business  of  the  new  Colleges,  especially  the 
one  at  Ipswich ;  and  this  business  must  have 
kept  him  fully  employed.  So  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  grew  wealthy  and  had  to  look 
out  for  an  iron  strong-box,  and  charged  his 
servant,  Stephen  Vaughan,  to  seek  for  one 
when  he  was  in  Flanders.  In  the  beginning 
of  1529  we  find  a  list  of  debts  due  to  him 
amounting  altogether  to  about  ^4,500,  but 
no  doubt  he  owed  a  large  part  of  this  to 
others ;  yet  in  his  will,  dated  a  few  months 
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later,  he  is  able  to  dispose  of  property  to  an 
amount  considerably  over  ^"i,ooo,  a  sum 
equal  to  about^i 2,000  of  our  present  money. 

It  is  at  this  period  (1529)  that  we  are  able 
to  learn  something  of  his  character  and  pur- 
poses. Reginald  Pole  returned  from  Italy  to 
England  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and 
relates  a  conversation  he  had  with  Cromwell 
on  the  subject  of  a  minister's  duty  to  his 
prince.  He  had  many  opportunities  of 
meeting  with  Cromwell  in  Wolsey's  palace ; 
and  one  day,  moved  most  likely  by  the  dis- 
sensions amongst  the  king's  advisers  about 
the  divorce,  Cromwell  spoke  to  him  and  led 
up  to  the  subject,  asking  Pole,  himself  of  the 
blood  royal,  how  he  thought  the  adviser  of 
a  king  ought  to  act.  Pole  answered  in  the 
most  correct  manner,  that  he  should  warn  his 
prince  to  act  justly,  and  so  on.  Cromwell 
replied  that  those  were  very  proper  senti- 
ments to  utter,  such  as  would  do  very  well 
in  a  speech  to  the  people,  but  were  not  at  all 
the  plans  by  which  the  councillor  should 
govern  his  conduct ;  his  duty  was  to  fini  out 
what  it  was  that  the  prince  wished  for  in  his 
heart,  and  then  to  go  to  work  to  secure  this 
end,  whether  good  or  bad.  He  enlarged  on 
the  skill  needful  to  find  out  the  prince's 
designs  from  his  words,  and  then  to  carry  out 
these  designs  so  that  religion  should  not  be 
hurt,  nor  the  prince  show  any  failure  in 
virtue.  The  prince  would  thus  secure  his 
ends,  however  base,  and  yet  appear  to  be  a 
model  of  virtue ;  and  the  adviser  might  be 
sure  of  advancing  in  the  royal  favour  to  the 
great  benefit  of  himself  and  his  family.  He 
expressed  great  contempt  for  such  books  as 
Plato's  Republic,  on  the  ground  that  their 
schemes  were  only  dreams  such  as  could 
never  be  put  in  practice;  and  he  strongly 
recommended  a  book  by  a  modern  author, 
who  had  written  from  actual  experience, 
offering  to  lend  it  to  Pole.  This  book  was 
The  Prince  of  Nicholas  Machiavelli.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  Pole's  solemn  as- 
surances of  the  truth  of  this  narration, 
although  no  edition  of  this  work  is  known 
earlier  than  that  of  1532  (five  years  after  the 
author's  death) ;  for  Cromwell  might  have 
been  able  to  get  a  manuscript  copy  or  sum- 
mary of  it  through  his  Italian  friends;  the 
book  was  written  at  least  as  early  as  15 13. 

Such  were  Cromwell's  political  sentiments 


What  were  his  religious,  is  not  so  clear. 
When  he  came  to  power,  he  used  all  his 
influence  against  the  religion  then  established, 
but  during  this  period  of  his  life,  though  not 
paying  any  great  attention  to  religious  duties, 
he  must  have  conformed  to  the  practices  of 
Wolsey's  household,  although  it  was  then, 
according  to  Fox,  that  "he  began  to  be 
touched,  and  called  to  a  better  understand- 
ing." The  inventory  of  his  household  goods, 
made  in  1526,  shows  us  that  the  rooms  were 
adorned  with  religious  pictures  and  images  ; 
and  his  will,  made  in  1529,  leaves  the  cus- 
tomary sums  for  Masses  and  prayers  for  his 
soul.  So,  whatever  his  opinions  were,  he  did 
not  allow  them  to  be  generally  known.  The 
names  of  friends  which  occur  in  his  corre- 
spondence do  not  help  us  in  this  enquiry. 
Stephen  Vaughan,  his  servant,  was  aftenvards 
a  "  Lutheran  "  or  a  Lollard,  the  friend  of 
Tindal,  Frith,  and  Gee,  and  wrote  to  Crom- 
well to  say  that  he  thought  the  king  had  "  no 
traitors  in  his  realm  like  his  clergy."  Antony 
Bonvisi,  a  rich  Luccese  merchant,  who  at  one 
time  lived  in  Crosby  House,  was  a  strict  adhe- 
rent of  "  the  old  religion,"  and  had  to  leave 
England  in  the  next  reign  for  that  reason. 
Another  chief  friend  of  Cromwell's  was  one 
"Mr.  Wodall"  [?  Udal],  who,  in  1523,  was 
"  merry  without  a  wife,"  but  is  not  described 
further.  It  is  possible  that  the  following  sen- 
tence, which  is  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  to 
Creke  already  quoted,  may  have  some  relation 
o  the  religious  question  of  the  times  : — 

All  your  friends,  to  my  knowledge,  be  in  good 
health,  and  specially  they  that  ye  wot  of ;  ye  know 
what  I  mean.  I  think  it  best  to  write  in  parables, 
because  I  am  in  doubt. 

The  following  are  approximate  dates  for 
the  early  events  of  Cromwell's  life : — 
1490— 1502.   Birth;  early  life  at  Putney. 
1502 — 1 5 12.  Wandering  life  abroad;  arms  and  com- 
merce. 
1503  [?].  Garigliano. 

1510.  Antwerp. 

151 1.  Rome:  "  The  Boston  Pardons." 

15 12.  Return  to  England. 
1 5 13 — 1522.  Business  life  in  England. 

15 16.  Marriage. 

1 5 19.  Adds  money-lending  to  his  other 
business. 
1522 — 1529.  The  service  of  Wolsey. 
1523.  Parliament. 

1525.  Dissolution  of  smaller  monasteries. 
1529.  Fall  of  Wolsey. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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E  are  glad  to  supplement  our  report 
in  last  month  of  the  important 
excavations  by  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian 
and  Archaeological  Society,  by  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  which  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson 
has  very  kindly  forwarded.  At  the  same 
time  we  would  correct  two  inaccuracies  in 
our  first  report,  which  was  not  furnished  by 
anyone  connected  with  the  Society.  The 
coins  were  not  found  during  the  present 
excavations,  but  many  years  previously,  and 
no  tesselated  pavements  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

The  Society  is  much  disappointed  with 
the  results  of  its  excavations  in  the  Roman 
camp  at  Low  Borrow  Bridge ;  they  had 
hoped  to  have  found  inscribed  stones  or 
tiles,  which  might  throw  light  on  the  name 
of  the  camp,  and  so  help  to  elucidate  the 
ioth  Iter.  The  results  in  that  direction 
have  been  nil. 

Some  trenches  were  dug  in  the  interior  of 
the  camp,  which  is  known  to  have  been  fre- 
quently under  the  plough.  The  soil  was 
impregnated  with  charcoal,  bits  of  tile  and 
soot,  and  the  plough  seems  to  have  mashed 
up  the  pavements  and  hypocausts  under  at 
least  two  rooms.  Search  in  the  interior  was 
for  the  present  abandoned,  as  it  seemed 
likely  to  destroy  more  pasture  than  was 
prudent,  and  to  promise  little  in  the  way  of 
inscriptions.  The  eastern  rampart  was  next 
attacked ;  trenches  were  driven  from  the 
exterior,  through  the  fallen  rubbish,  to  the 
face  of  the  wall.  It  was  built  on  large  rough 
slabs  of  Silurian  slate  from  the  adjacent  fells, 
laid  in  clay,  and  projecting  as  a  footing 
course  beyond  the  wall.  The  wall  was  of 
the  same  local  stone,  very  little  dressed,  if  at 
all.  In  the  centre  of  this  side,  where  the 
eastern  gateway  should  be,  the  upper  and 
lower  pivot  stones  of  a  gate  were  found  lying 
about.  But  the  jambs,  lintels,  and  thresh- 
olds of  the  gateway  had  disappeared  down 
to  the  very  course  of  footing  stones,  which 
alone  remained  laid  in  clay.    Fragments  of 
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freestone,  which  must  have  been  brought 
from  a  considerable  distance,  were  frequent. 
The  dearth  of  this  stone  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  the  motive  which  led  to  the  total 
destruction  of  this  gate,  whose  lintels,  jambs, 
and  thresholds  were,  as  proved  by  the 
western  gate,  of  dressed  freestone.  Trenches 
were  dug  across  the  southern  rampart  in 
various  places ;  it  proved  to  have  been  com- 
pletely cleared  away  throughout  its  whole 
length  down  to  the  footing  stones.  This  was 
done  within  living  memory  in  the  year  1826 
or  1827.  The  western  rampart  was  similarly 
attacked  ;  here  some  of  the  freestone  of  the 
gateway,  showing  the  diamond  broaching, 
was  found  in  situ  ;  the  entrance  was  six  feet 
three  inches,  but  it  is  possible  the  gateway 
was  double;  but  owing  to  the  spoiled  con- 
dition of  the  wall,  that  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. . 

Nothing  was  attempted  on  the  north  ram- 
part ;  a  hedge  and  trees  interpose  diffi- 
culties. 

So  far  the  excavations  have  proved  that 
every  available  bit  of  dressed  stone,  and 
therefore  every  inscribed  stone,  has  been 
carried  off  for  building  purposes;  further, 
the  roofing  material  used  was  slate,  not  tile. 
Thus  the  chances  of  finding  an  inscription 
are  very  small. 

Attention  was  next  turned  to  a  garden 
south  of  the  camp,  where  the  probe  struck 
on  something  hard ;  this  garden  had  long 
been  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  cemetery, 
but  the  walls  of  a  building  were  found,  and 
a  pavement  of  bright  red  concrete  (pounded 
brick),  with  a  raised  border  round  it.  This 
pavement  measured  six  feet  in  width,  but 
its  length  could  not  be  ascertained,  without 
destroying  the  fruit  trees  which  stood  on  it. 
A  hypocaust  seemed  under  it,  but  it  was 
hurriedly  closed  for  fear  of  frost. 

Not  a  single  coin  has  been  found ;  no 
tesselated  pavements ;  very  little  pottery ; 
no  miscellaneous  relics ;  it  has  no  suburbs ; 
the  walls  show  repairs  in  different  styles. 
This  points  to  the  camp  having  been  occu- 
pied at  different  times,  but  never  for  very 
long.  Except  in  summer,  it  is  a  bleak,  cold, 
and  dreary  spot ;  no  Roman  would  live  there 
who  could  possibly  get  away  ;  it  would  only 
be  garrisoned  in  troublous  times,  and  so 
long  as  necessity  dictated. 
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The  Conquest  of  England.  By  JOHN  RICHARD 
Green,  with  Portrait  and  Maps.  London,  1883  : 
(Macmillan.)    8vo,  pp.  xxxvi.  636. 

HE  last  writings  of  celebrated  authors  are 
always  interesting  and  oftentimes  instruc- 
tive, but  we  much  question  whether  any 
message  has  come  so  direct  to  the  student 
world  as  that  which  Mr.  Green  has  be- 
queathed to  his  large  circle  of  admiring  friends.  We 
think  it  was  Carlyle  who  said  that  no  one  ought  to 
write  a  book  unless  he  exhausted  himself  over  the 
work.  Mr.  Green  died,  it  may  almost  be  said,  with 
the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  died,  too,  with  the  ennobling 
thought  that  ■  the  work  he  was  then  doing  was  one 
which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  perform  for  the 
good  of  his  beloved  country.  And  what  a  work  it 
was !  This  history  of  England  and  the  English  people, 
opening  into  new  and  fresh  paths,  as  students  learn 
that  it  belongs  to  something  wider  than  insular  doings 
and  progress,  is  a  study  that  we  can  well  understand 
a  man  would  work  for  until  he  could  work  no  longer ; 
would,  in  fact,  do  as  Mr.  Green  did — die  for  it. 

The  Conquest  of  England  is  the  succeeding  volume 
to  the  Making  of  England.  It  tells  us  the  story  of 
the  coming  of  the  Vikings,  of  the  making  of  the 
Danelaw,  of  Alfred  and  his  house,  of  the  Danish 
conquest,  and  finally  of  the  Norman  conquest.  And 
though  in  Mr.  Green's  vigorous  language  we  hear  and 
feel  the  clash  of  the  sword  and  battle-axe  of  the  mighty 
warriors  who  struggled  in  the  conquests  of  England, 
though  the  warrior,  and  all  that  is  best  and  worst  in 
his  nature,  stands  out  prominently  in  the  brilliant 
word-pictures  which  are  presented  to  us,  war  is  not 
all  that  the  conquests  of  England  have  to  tell  us. 
There  is  to  be  seen  the  gradual  growing  up  of  the 
nation  amidst  the  ruins  and  desolations  of  conquest ; 
if  there  is  the  overthrowing  of  the  old  Roman  power, 
there  is  the  settlement  of  the  new  English  people  ;  it 
the  English  had  in  turn  to  fight  Viking  assailants, 
Danish  assailants,  Norman  assailants,  the  efforts 
brought  out  the  best  English  qualities,  and  incor- 
porated much  that  was  nationally  wholesome  and 
strengthening  from  these  hardy  warriors  of  the  north. 
And  it  is  in  putting  these  things  before  us  in  strong 
and  steady  light,  with  wonderful  grasp  and  power, 
with  an  ever-quickening  insight  into  broad  and  far- 
seeing  results,  that  Mr.  Green  stands,  perhaps,  un- 
rivalled amongst  historians.  Standing  out  beyond 
other  subjects  are  those  which  deal  with  the  influence 
of  the  early  Christian  Church  upon  English  paganism, 
the  growth  of  the  royal  power  as  the  smaller  kingdoms 
disappeared,  and  the  upgrowing  of  the  national  in- 
stitutions which  were  found  existing  when  William 
laid  aside  the  sword,  and  learnt  to  govern  his  new 
people.  No  subject  deserves  working  out  so  thoroughly 
as  the  contact  of  Christianity  and  English  paganism, 
and  yet  no  subject  has  received  so  little  attention. 
The  details  are  still  wanting,  but  when  the  student 
commences  his  labours,  he  must  inevitably  turn  to 
Mr.  Green's  pages  for  guidance  in  the  main  principles 
of  his  research.  "By  the  contact  with  Christendom," 
he  says,  "  the  whole  character  of  English  ceremonialism 


was  altered."  Yes  ;  no  doubt  this  is  so,  but  the  alter- 
ation was  in  the  first  place  by  no  means  sudden,  and 
in  the  second  place  hy  no  means  absolute.  The  house 
father  only  gradually  gave  up  his  powers  over  kith  and 
kin  to  the  canonically  constituted  Christian  priest,  and 
when  the  last  religious  rite  was  handed  over  to  the 
Church,  it  still  retained  much  of  its  old  character  in 
the  peculiar  details  of  its  ritual  and  in  the  local  mani- 
festations of  its  old-world  customs. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  here  all  that  is  to  be 
said  of  this  very  valuable  book.  Let  our  readers  study 
it  with  the  same  spirit  as  its  author  wrote  it,  and  let 
them  then  hand  it  on  to  their  sons  and  daughters,  and 
the  old  England  portrayed  in  these  pages  need  not 
ear  any  neglect  from  her  sons  of  the  present  day.  The 
great  English  hero,  Alfred,  is  to  be  met  with  here, 
and  in  a  way  which,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  his  book,  displays  Mr.  Green's  very  re- 
markable powers  as  a  graphic  and  penetrating  writer. 
Alfred's  "  memory  was  full  of  English  songs,  as  he 
had  caught  them  from  singers'  lips ;  and  he  was  not 
only  fond  of  repeating  them,  but  taught  them  carefully 
to  his  children."  Alfred  the  king,  this — the  true 
English  king.  He  loses  nothing  of  his  great  name 
and  character  at  Mr.  Green's  hands — he  comes  nearer 
home  to  us  all.  But  with  others — with  Harold,  for 
instance — Mr.  Green  does  not  deal  so  tenderly.  He 
sees  in  Harold's  ambition  a  baser  characteristic  than 
Mr.  Freeman  is  willing  to  allow, — the  meaner  ability 
of  the  man  comes  out  in  a  manner  which  shows  that 
he  did  not  inherit  all  the  great  characteristics  of  his 
great  father.  And  so  it  is,  right  through  the  work. 
Mr.  Green  deals  with  men  as  if  he  loved  or  hated 
them  ;  but  as  if  he  above  all  things  knew  them  well, 
and  wished  to  judge  them  impartially.  They  are  not 
mummies  or  abstractions  to  him.  They  made  English 
history,  and  therefore  they  receive  all  the  best  of  his 
intellectual  observation.  And  with  the  institutions 
they  altered  or  upheld,  the  same  thing  is  to  be  ob- 
served. We  always  have  in  strong  view  the  living 
machinery  which  supports  the  national  fabric,  and 
thus  we  get  a  living  history  which  must  tell  its  own 
tale  in  a  way  that  perhaps  none  other  can. 

We  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  indebtedness  which 
all  scholars  owe  to  the  patient  labours  of  Mr.  Green's 
sorrowing  widow.  She  has  done  her  task  well.  She 
gives  everything  which  makes  his  fra  .nent  less  frag- 
mentary ;  and  above  all  things,  the  maps  of  early 
Oxford,  Chester,  York,  and  London,  the  carefully 
compiled  index,  and  the  other  signs  of  good  editing, 
are  all  acceptable  contributions  to  a  book  which  de- 
serves the  best  handling  alike  from  editor,  critic,  and 
reader. 


Some  Rough  Materials  for  a  History  of  the  Hundrea 

of  North  Erpingham,  in  the   County  of  Norfolk. 

Collected   by   Walter  Rye.     Part   I.     Norwich 

1883  :  (Goose  &  Co.)     8vo,  pp.  iii.,  401. 

Mr.  Rye  has  set  an  example  which  we  should  like 

t  o  see  more  extensively  adopted.    Those  of  us  who 

are  engaged  upon  heavy  literary  labours  know  well 

enough  how  materials  accumulate,  until  one  almost 

becomes  overwhelmed  with  them.     Still  this  material 

is  useful  to  us  and  to  others  as  means  to  an  end.     But 

to  publish  it  in  its  crude  state  requires  a  deal  of  courage 
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which  few  possess.  Every  one  is  not  going  to  write  a 
history  of  Norfolk,  but  all  antiquaries  and  most 
students  of  the  past  know  that  Norfolk  archaeology  is 
illustrative  of  much  beyond  its  county  borders.  Thus 
Mr.  Rye  gives  us  extracts  from  the  Testa  de  Nevill, 
Crown  Plea  Rolls,  Hundred  Rolls,  Placita  de  Quo 
Warranto,  a  Feudary-book,  20  Ed.  I.,  the  Nomina 
Villarum,  9  Ed.  II.,  and  other  important  documents. 
These  are  most  valuable,  to  Norfolk  men  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  antiquaries  generally.  This  is  only 
Part  I.,  and  therefore  indicates,  we  hope,  future  in- 
stalments of  the  same  kind  of  work. 


Atmgervyle  Society.     Nos.  XIX.  to  XXIII.     (July  to 

November,  1883  :  Edinburgh.) 

These  tractates  keep  up  their  interest.  We  have 
only  space  to  enumerate  the  contents,  but  this  will 
satisfy  our  readers  of  the  interest  of  this  society's 
work.  We  have  The  Impeachment  of  James,  Lord 
Strange ;  A  Chronological  Table  of  the  principal 
Dramatic  Works  that  have  been  publicly  performed 
in  France,  1200— 1599;  Two  Political  Squibs,  1660 — 
1690 ;  and  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth,  a  Northumber- 
land ballad,  1771.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
society's  publications  already  command  a  premium 
price. 

Clarendon   Historical  Society.      Nos.    VIII.   to  XI. 

(June  to  October,  1883  :  Edinburgh.) 

Of  similar  import  to  the  Aungervyle  Society,  these 
publications  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  interesting. 
The  parts  under  notice  consist  of  The  Remonstrance 
of  the  Commons,  1641,  and  the  Life  of  Henry 
Hudson.  There  is  also  given  with  the  part  some 
curious  reproductions  of  Cavalier  Playing  Cards. 
Mr.  Edmund  Goldsmid  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
his  labours. 


Teutonic  Mytlwlogy  by  Jacob  Grimm,  translated  fro?n 
the  Fourth  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Appendix.  By 
James  Steven  Stallybrass.  Vol.  III.  Lon- 
don, 1883  :  (George  Bell  &  Sons.)  8vo,  pp.  lv., 
899—1276. 

With  this  third  volume  Mr.  Stallybrass  has  so  far 
finished  his  laborious  task.  With  the  great  work  of 
Grimm  almost  all  our  readers  are  acquainted,  and 
the  two  previous  volumes  have  shown  that  Mr.  Stally- 
brass knows  how  to  handle  his  subject  well.  It  is  in 
every  way  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  We  hope  the 
supplements  are  going  to  be  translated  in  a  future 
volume,  or  otherwise  the  undertaking  will  scarcely  be 
complete.  The  index  occupies  twenty-six  pages  of 
double  columns,  and  appears  to  be  very  exhaustive  in 
its  references.  All  lovers  of  folklore,  and  students  of 
archaic  life  and  thought,  will  most  gladly  welcome 
this  acceptable  volume. 


A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Church  in  Chester-le- Street. 

By  Rev.  Canon  Blunt.    London  [n.  d.] :  (Wells 

Gardner  &  Co.)     8vo,  pp.  xii.,  205. 

Canon  Blunt  has  done  excellent  service  in  publish- 
ing this  little  work.  An  inscribed  stone  of  Caracalla 
carries  the  history  of  the  town  of  Chester-le-Street 


back  to  Roman  times ;  and  the  camp,  though  not  yet 
accurately  traced,  was  situated  in  the  space  now  occu- 
pied by  the  church  and  deanery.  Remains  of  a  villa 
have  also  been  found.  The  seat  of  a  bishop's  see 
before  its  removal  to  Durham  in  995,  the  church  is 
necessarily  an  interesting  monument,  although  no  part 
of  it,  except  the  foundations,  are  earlier  than  1260. 
Canon  Blunt  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  history 
of  the  place  as  exemplified  by  recent  antiquarian  dis- 
coveries, and  then  adds,  in  a  very  valuable  appendix, 
a  series  of  documents  from  the  Church  papers,  which 
all  who  know  anything  of  local  muniments  will  most 
gladly  welcome.  The  Saxon  stones  found  in  1883, 
and  recently  examined  by  Dr.  Stephens  [see  post, 
p.  86],  are  very  capitally  illustrated  from  photographs. 


Parodies    of  the    Works  of  English  and  American 
Authors.      Collected  and   arranged    by   WALTER 
Hamilton.     (Reeves  &  Turner.)    4to. 
We  have  received  the  second  part  of  this  work.     It 
consists  of  Tennyson's  Poems,  and  though  at  first  we 
must  confess  the  idea  seemed  to  us  far  from  a  good 
one,  yet  a  perusal  inclines  us  to  think  that  the  collec- 
tion will  be  useful. 


Panjab  Notes  and  Queries.     Edited  by  Captain  R. 

C.  Temple.    Nos.  I.-III.    October  to  December, 

1883.      Allahabad.      London :    (Triibner.)      4to, 

pp.  1-36- 

Those  of  us  who  know  and  appreciate  the  many 
efforts  which  have  been  successfully  carried  out  since 
the  foundation  of  the  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  will  wel- 
come this  new  descendant  from  India.  Captain 
Temple  is  so  well  known  as  an  ardent  and  inde- 
fatigable worker  at  Indian  archaeology,  that  his  name 
guarantees  what  the  parts  themselves  evidence — the 
general  interest  and  value  of  this  publication  ;  and  we 
wish  it  all  the  success  it  so  thoroughly  deserves.  We 
recommend  it  warmly  to  our  readers. 


Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries.     Edited  by  Rev. 

B.    H.  Blacker.     Part    XXI.    January,    1884. 

London,  1884 :  (Kent  &  Co.)     8vo,  p.  445—524. 

Mr.  Blacker  continues  his  good  work,  and  con- 
tinues it  well.  Sir  John  Maclean  sends  a  most 
valuable  note  on  Borough  English,  and  this  exempli- 
fies, in  more  ways  than  one,  the  extreme  usefulness  of 
these  local  "Notes  and  Queries."  The  other  items 
are  fully  as  valuable  in  their  way. 

Historical  Notices  of  the  King's  Manor,    York,  for- 
merly a  Palace  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  and  the 
Stuart  Kings.     By   [the  late]   Robert   Davies. 
Illustrated  with  etchings  by  H.  Buckle.     York, 
1883.     8vo,  pp.  23.     {Daily  Herald  Office.) 
We  gladly  welcome  this  reprint  from  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological   Society's  transactions,  and  especially 
as  it  contains  the  beautiful  etchings  of  Mr.  Buckle. 
The  antiquarian  and  architectural  interest  of  the  place 
is  considerable,  and  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Davies 
full  of  valuable  information. 
G  2 
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Bye-gones,  relating  to  Wales  and  the  Border  Counties. 

Oswestry :   (July  to  September,   1883.)     4to,   pp. 

261 — 300. 

We  fancy  this  part  is  rather  more  interesting  than 
usual,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  great  variety  of  topics 
incident  to  the  antiquities  of  Wales.  We  ventured 
a  short  time  ago,  in  quoting  some  information  from 
Bye-gones  as  to  terrace  cultivation,  to  express  a  hope 
that  this  journal  would  collect  more  information  on 
the  local  tenures  and  customs,  of  which  there  must  still 
exist  abundant  traces.  Many  items  of  folklore  are 
given  in  the  part  before  us,  and  they  are  valuable, 
because  presently  they  will  disappear. 


The  Town,  Fields,  and  Folk  of  Wrexham  in  the  time 
o/yames  I.,  containing  a  contribution  to  the  History 
of  Ancient  Common  Tenures  under  the  Manorial 
System.  By  Alfred  Neobard  Palmer.  Wrex- 
ham and  Manchester:  (Henry  Gray.)  8vo,  pp. 
ii.,  48. 

There  is  more  real  history  contained  in  this  little 
pamphlet  than  would  be  supposed.  Mr.  Palmer  has 
set  to  work  with  an  industry  that  few  possess  to 
obtain  from  the  land  and  people  information  that 
might  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  books.  Of  common 
field  tenure  a  great  deal  has  been  written,  but  there 
remains  still  much  local  research  to  be  accomplished 
before  the  subject  will  reach  beyond  the  region  of 
historical  question.  The  town-fields  of  Wrexham 
were  divided  into  intermixed  strips,  each  owned  by 
different  holders,  and  Mr.  Palmer  has  deduced  some 
important  evidence  on  the  relationship  of  the  village 
tenement  to  the  lands.  Another  important  subject  is 
that  of  the  apportioning  of  plots  of  village  lands  to 
officers  of  the  village,  in  payment  of  their  services, 
and  upon  this  Mr.  Palmer  has  given  us  some  very 
interesting  evidence.  His  tracing  out  of  the  lands  of 
the  old  Shoemaker's  Guild  is  perhaps  the  best  speci- 
men of  his  skill  and  care.  But  throughout  the  pages 
of  this  valuable  contribution  to  national  history — for 
as  such  it  must  be  regarded — there  is  ample  to  show 
with  what  care  Mr.  Palmer  has  done  an  extremely 
useful  piece  of  work.  Local  inquiries  of  this  kind 
our  readers  well  know  how  to  appreciate. 


meetings  of  antiquarian 
Societies* 


METROPOLITAN. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — Dec.  6th. — Mr.  J.  Evans, 
V.P.,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  E.  Green  exhibited  (by 
permission  of  Lady  A.  Gordon  Lennox)  a  silver  seal 
and  signet  of  Richard  Townley  (born  1628,  ob.  1706), 
of  the  Lancashire  family  of  that  name. — Mr.  R.  S. 
Ferguson  exhibited  two  portions  of  a  large  stone 
mould  for  casting  a  bronze  spear-head  of  the  leaf- 
shaped  type.  It  had  been  found  last  summer  at  a 
village  called   Croglin  in   East   Cumberland.     Each 


portion  was  eighteen  inches  long  by  3f  broad  and 
2f  deep.  It  appeared  to  be  a  very  fine  sandstone, 
almost  like  honestone.  Mr.  Ferguson  also  exhibited 
a  small  bronze  lamp  which  had  been  dug  up  in  English 
Street,  Carlisle.  It  represented  the  head  of  Hercules 
in  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion.  It  was  2f  inches 
long. — The  Rev.  J.  Beck  exhibited,  by  permission  of 
Mr.  Manfred  Biddell,  a  Saxon  sword-knife  or 
scramma-seax,  in  very  fine  preservation,  thirty-two 
inches  in  length,  with  a  straight  edge  and  the  back 
bevelled  off  gradually  towards  the  point.  It  had  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Biddell  near  Little  Bealings,  Suffolk. 
— Mr.  W.  Money  communicated  an  account  of  the 
opening  of  two  out  of  a  group  of  the  so-called  Seven 
Barrows  at  Litchfield,  Hants.  They  appeared  to 
have  been  previously  opened,  and,  in  any  case, 
yielded  very  insignificant  results,  such  as  a  few  bones, 
flint  chips,  and  shards  of  pottery.— Mr.  J.  Rutland 
laid  before  the  meeting  a'paper'on  the  Taplow  "find." 
Dec.  13th. — Mr.  H.  S.  Milman,  Director,  in  the 
chair. — Dr.  E.  Freshfield  presented  ten  photographs 
of  the  west  side  of  Westminster  Hall. — In  connexion 
with  this  gift  three  papers  were  laid  before  the  Society, 
by  Mr.  Freshfield,  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  and  Mr.  S. 
Clarke,  jun.  Mr.  Freshfield  called  attention  to  a 
valuable  series  of  masons'  marks,  rubbings  from  the 
walls.  The  object  of.  Mr.  Micklethwaite's  paper  was 
to  point  out  indications,  either  in  the  existing  remains 
or  in  extant  plans  and  drawings,  of  the  work  of 
William  Rufus. — Mr.  S.  Clarke  traced  the  architectural 
history  of  the  place  from  the  foundations  of  other 
buildings  now  exposed  to  view,  and  from  various  plans 
and  drawings,  the  most  important  being  two  plans 
made  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  now  preserved  in  the  library 
of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 

Archaeological  Institute. — Dec.  6th. — The  Rev. 
Sir  T.  Baker,  Bart.,  in  the  chair.— The  Rev.  J.  Hirst 
read  a  paper  "On  the  Methods  used  by  the  Romans 
for  extinguishing  Conflagrations."  After  instancing 
the  discoveries  of  the  "excubitoria,"  or  guardhouses, 
of  the  "  vigiles,"  or  firemen  of  the  city  of  Rome,  made 
in  1820,  1858,  1866,  1873,  and  in  August  of  the 
present  year,  it  was  briefly  shown  what  light  was 
thereby  thrown  on  the  organization  and  tactics  of  that 
useful  corps.  The  greater  part  of  Mr,  Hirst's  paper 
was  devoted  to  illustrating  by  numerous  quotations 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  the  sparse  allusions 
that  can  alone  be  gathered  from  ancient  authors  and 
from  chance  inscriptions  as  to  the  use  made  by  the 
Roman  firemen  (of  whom  there  were  7,000)  of  cloths 
wetted  with  water  or  steeped  in  vinegar,  of  the  double- 
action  forcing  pump  called  "sipho,"  of  ladders,  of 
axes,  of  poles,  and  of  water  buckets.  Great  use  seems 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Roman  firemen  of  esparto 
grass,  procured,  says  Pliny,  from  Spain,  but  for  what 
purpose  is  unknown. — The  Rev.  E.  McClure  read  a 
paper  on  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  personal  nomen- 
clature.— Mr.  W.  G.  Lewis  sent  full-sized  drawings 
of  an  early  fifteenth  century  bascinet,  which  had 
been  adapted  for  use  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  is  now  preserved  in  Harefield  Church.  Mr. 
Lewis  also  exhibited  some  rubbings  of  brasses  in 
the  same  church. — Miss  L.  Wall  sent  some  drawings  of 
the  ancient  inn  at  Sunning  Hill,  now  threatened  with 
demolition. 
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British  Archaeological  Association. — Dec.  5th. 
— Mr.  T.  Morgan  in  the  chair. — Mr.  E.  Way  described 
a  series  of  ancient  relics  from  Southwark,  of  dates 
varying  from  Roman  times  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
found  on  a  single  site  during  recent  excavations. — Mr. 
R.  Allen  exhibited  some  elegantly  worked  spice-graters 
of  boxwood. — Mr.  Lewis  sent  for  exhibition  several 
capital  photographs  of  the  remarkable  Roman  baths 
recently  excavated  at  Bath. 

Folk-Lore  Society.— Dec.  14th.— Mr.  Alfred 
Nutt  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Edward  Clodd  read  a  paper  on 
the  "Philosophy  of  Punchkin."  After  remarks  on  the 
more  serious  meaning  now  sought  for  within  the  folk- 
tale, sober  treatment  of  which  was  impossible  while  it 
was  looked  upon  only  as  the  outcome  of  fancy,  an 
abstract  of  the  more  important  variants  of  the  Punch- 
kin  group  of  stories  was  given.  The  central  idea 
common  to  these  tales,  whether  found  among  Aryan, 
Semitic,  or  Finno-Ugrian  races,  however  much  obscured 
by  local  details,  is  the  dwelling  apart  of  the  soul  or 
heart,  as  the  seat  of  life,  from  the  body,  and  its  deposit 
in  some  animate  or  inanimate  thing,  chiefly  animate, 
an  egg  or  a  bird  being  the  frequent  hiding-place,  and 
the  fate  of  the  soul  determining  the  fate  of  the  body. 
This  central  idea,  it  was  sought  to  show,  was  the 
belief,  thus  preserved  in  more  or  less  dramatic  form, 
of  the  barbaric  mind  in  one  or  more  entities  in  the 
body,  yet  not  of  it,  and  endowed  with  power  to  leave 
it  at  will  or  control  its  destiny ;  while  the  presence  of 
the  life  principle  from  princess  or  demon  in  bird  or 
necklace  was  an  easy  assumption  of  the  imagination 
which  created  its  rude  analogies  between  man  and 
brutes  and  lifeless  objects. 

New  Shakspere  Society. — Dec.  14th. — Mr.  F. 
J.  Furnivall,  Director,  in  the  chair. — The  Rev.  W. 
A.  Harrison  read,  as  a  paper,  Mr.  R.  Grant  White's 
Preface  to  his  new  edition  of  Shakspere,  which  had 
been  sent  before  the  appearance  of  the  book,  but 
could  not  then  be  read.  — M.  Ziolecki  read  a  short 
paper  on  "Shakspere  in  Poland,  Russia,  and  Servia," 
enumerating  the  translations  and  plays  acted  in 
Slavonic  countries,  and  showing  that  tragedies  appealed 
more  than  comedies  to  the  genius  and  sentiment  of 
the  Slavs. 

City  Church  and  Churchyard  Protection 
Society.— Dec.  15th.— The  Earl  of  Devon  in  the 
chair. — The  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Wright, 
drew  attention  to  the  letter  written  by  Lord  Brabazon 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  recently,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  neglected  and  scandalous  state  of  some  of 
the  disused  burial  grounds  in  the  metropolis.  The 
following  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Henry  Wright, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Richards,  member  of  the 
London  School  Board,  was  carried  unanimously  : — 
"That  the  Council  of  the  City  Church  and  Church- 
yard Protection  Society  desires  to  co-operate  with 
Lord  Brabazon  and  the  Metropolitan  Garden,  Boule- 
vard, and  Playground  Association,  in  their  efforts  to 
preserve  the  burial  grounds  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
remains  of  the  dead  from  desecration." — Mr.  J. 
Theodore  Dodd  proposed,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch 
seconded,  the  following  resolution,  which  was  also 
carried: — "That  this  meeting  views  with  deep 
regret  the  proposal  to  pull  down,  desecrate,  and  dis- 
endow the  churches  of  St.  Olave's,  Jewry ;  St. 
Catherine  Coleman,  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  Liberty  of 


the  Rolls,  as  causing  scandal  and  disturbance  of  the 
remains  of  the  dead,  besides  being  an  injustice  to  the 
resident  parishioners." — A  gentleman  stated  that  the 
Register  of  St.  Catherine  Coleman  shows  that  at  the 
time  of  the  London  Plague  the  burials  amounted  to 
forty  a  day. 

Philological.— Dec.  7th.— Dr.  Murray,  President, 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  W.  R.  Browne  read  a  paper  "On 
the  Origin  of  some  Technical  Terms,  chiefly  those 
used  in  Engineering. " 

Dec.  2ist.— Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair.— A 
paper  was  read,  "  Titin  ( = Joaquin) :  a  Study  of  Child 
Language,"  by  Seftor  D.  Machado  y  Alvarez,  of 
Madrid,  Englished  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gregor.  It  gave 
the  progress  of  the  child  Titin's  utterances  from 
three  months  to  twenty-two. — Mr.  W.  R.  Browne, 
M.  A.,  read  the  second  part  of  his  paper  "  On  Technical 
Terms,  chiefly  those  used  in  Engineering." 

Anthropological  Institute. — Dec.  nth. — Prof. 
Flower,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  W.  Haydon  ex- 
hibited some  photographs  of  North  American  Indians. 
— A  paper  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Howitt,  "  On  some  Austra- 
lian Ceremonies  of  Initiation,"  was  read  by  Dr.  E  B. 
Tylor.  The  ceremonies  described  by  the  author  are 
common  to  a  very  large  aggregate  of  tribes  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Australia,  and  as  himself  an 
initiated  person,  Mr.  Howitt  has  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  and  of  obtaining  information 
from  the  blacks. — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham  read  a  paper 
"  On  the  Use  of  the  Terms  '  Celt '  and  '  German.'  " 

Historical. — Dec.  20th. — Mr.  J.  Heywood  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Oscar  Browning  read  a  paper  "  On  the 
Triple  Alliance  concluded  in  1788  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Prussia."  The  facts  of  the  paper  were 
chiefly  drawn  from  unpublished  documents.  A  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Hyde  Clarke  and 
T.  Pagliardini,  and  Drs.  J.  F.  Palmer  and  Zerfn,  took 
part. 

Numismatic. — Dec.  17th. — Dr.  J.  Evans,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. — Mr.  T.  Bliss  exhibited  a  selection 
of  Roman  denarii  from  the  Lime  Street  hoard.  The 
most  remarkable  among  them  was  one  of  Gordianus 
Africanus.  Mr.  Bliss  also  showed  a  lump  of  the  coins 
rusted  together  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
found,  and  a  gold  ring  discovered  with  them. — Mr. 
J.  W.  Trist  brought  for  exhibition  a  Greek  kylix  with 
a  representation  of  a  tetradrachm  of  Syracuse  in  the 
centre. — Mr.  G.  D.  Brown  exhibited  a  penny  of 
Ethelbert  with  dvdda  moneta  on  the  reverse. — Mr. 
J.  G.  Hall  exhibited  a  gold  St.  Andrew  of  Robert  III. 
of  Scotland. — Mr.  Krumbholz  exhibited  a  selection  of 
historical  thalers  of  South  Germany  (Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  Baden). — Mr.  H.  Montague  exhibited  a  set 
of  silver  proofs  of  the  coinage  of  Queen  Victoria,  in- 
cluding the  penny  and  halfpenny  of  1841,  the  farthing 
of  1839,  and  the  penny,  halfpenny,  and  farthing  of 
1 861  ;  also  a  nickel  proof  of  the  halfpenny  of  1868, 
and  nickel  patterns  of  the  twopence,  penny,  and  half- 
penny of  1859. — Mr.  T.  W.  Greene  communicated  a 
paper  on  the  medallion  of  Philibert  the  Fair  of  Savoy 
and  Margaret  of  Austria. — Mr.  B.  V.  Head  read  a 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Andrew  on  a  Saxon  coin  attributed 
by  him  to  Ethered,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d. 
871-891.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Evans 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  coin  was  in  all  probability 
a  blundered  specimen  of  a  penny  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
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Asiatic. — Dec.  20th. — Sir  B.  Frere,  Bart.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. — Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair  read  a  paper 
"  On  the  Fishes  of  Western  India." 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. — Dec.  19th.— Sir 
P.  de  Colquhoun  in  the  chair. — Mr.  R.  N.  Cust  gave 
a  narrative,  chiefly  oral,  and  illustrated  by  maps,  of 
a  recent  tour  he  had  made  to  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas,  the  route  he  took  being  by  Berlin,  Warsaw,  Kief, 
and  Odessa. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Dec. 
13th. — Mr.  M'Gibbon  in  the  chair. — Professor  Baldwin 
Brown  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The  Rise  of  the  Gothic 
Style  in  Northern  France. "  The  lecturer  first  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  the  constructive  aspects  of 
early  Gothic  cathedrals  and  their  religious  and  artistic 
points.  By  means  of  diagrams  he  explained  the  forms 
of  vaulting  in  use  at  the  time  when  the  way  was  being 
prepared  for  the  Gothic,  and  showed  how  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pointed  arch  solved  the  problem  at  which 
architects  had  been  labouring.  The  effect  of  the 
Gothic  vault  in  determining  the  other  constructive  forms 
of  the  building  was  next  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the 
organic  unity  of  the  whole,  in  which  every  part  had 
its  proper  function.  Speaking  of  the  artistic  aspects 
of  the  subject,  the  lecturer  compared  the  facades  of 
Paris,  Amiens,  and  Rheims,  and  suggested  that  the 
principles  on  which  these  cathedrals  were  erected 
should  be  criticised. 

Record  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
— Dec.  6th. — Chancellor  Christie,    president,   in  the 
chair. — The  report  stated  that  the  publication  for  the 
year  1882-3  was  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Selby's 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Records,  preserved   in   the 
Public   Record    Office,    London.     Volume    IX.,   the 
Preston  Guild  Rolls,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Abram,  of 
Blackburn,    will   form  the  first  volume  for  the  year 
1883-4.     It  is  now  nearly  ready  for  binding,  and  will 
be  issued  to  the  members  shortly.     This  volume  con- 
tains verbatim  transcripts  of  the  Guild  Rolls  of  Preston, 
beginning  with  the   earliest  now  preserved,    that  of 
1397,  and  coming  down  to  1682.     The  rolls  subse- 
quent to  this  period  may  form  a  future  volume  of  the 
society's  series.     Volume  X.  will  contain  a  series  of 
Miscellaneous  Records,  including  lists  of  Lancashire 
clergy  in  certain  years  between  1619  and  1639,  subsidy 
rolls  for   Salford   and  Leyland   Hundreds,    a  list   of 
Lancashire  freeholders  in   1600,   and   other  matters. 
Volume  XL,  the  first  for  the  year  1844-5,  wil1  be  trie 
Index  to  the  North  Lancashire  Wills,  proved  at  Rich- 
mond, co.  York,  announced  in  previous  reports.     It 
will  contain  the  list  of  these  wills  down  to  the  year 
1690,  and  will  be  edited  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fish- 
wick,  F.S.A.     Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Vincent  has  in  hand  an 
elaborate   report   on  the   Lancashire    Subsidy    Rolls, 
which  it  is  expected  will  shortly  be  ready  for  the  press. 
It   is  hoped   that   the  first  volume  of  the  Marriage 
Licences  at  Chester,    1606  to   1615,   may   shortly   be 
taken   in   hand.     It  has  also  been  suggested  to  the 
Council  that  a  volume  containing  a  full  account  of  the 
various  MSS.  relating  to   Lancashire  and   Cheshire 
contained  in  the  various  public  libraries  in  the  two 
counties,    with   an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  each 
volume,  would  be  a  very  suitable  publication  for  the 
society  to  undertake.     This  would  include  and  be  an 


index  to  the  forty-five  folio  volumes  of  the  Raines 
MSS.,    now  in  the   Chetham   Library,  the  Piccope, 
Palmer,  Barritt,  and  other  local  MSS.  there,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  free  libraries  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Warrington,  Preston,  and  Wigan,  many  of  which  are 
full  of  very  valuable  local  information,  but  owing  to 
the  want  of  indexes  are  but  little  known,  and  not 
nearly  so    frequently   consulted   as  they    might    be. 
—Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal  called  attention  to  the  discovery, 
chronicled  in  one  of  the  volumes  issued  by  the  Society 
during  the  past  year,  namely,  of  the  missing  volume 
of  the  Coucher  Book,  or  Register  of  Furness  Abbey, 
A.D.  1421.     This  valuable  document,  it  appeared,  was 
discovered  at  the  late  sale  of  the  Hamilton  Library. 
The  whole  of  the  manuscripts  in  that   library  were 
bought  by  the  German  Government,  and  the  Furness 
Abbey  Coucher  Book,  which  could  be  of  little  interest 
to  the  German  people,  was  now  lodged  in  the  library 
at  Berlin.  He  thought  the  Record  Society,  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  Chetham  Society,  should 
approach  the  German  Government,  or  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery 
of  the  volume,  so  that  it  might  be  placed  among  the 
records  of  the  county  now  in  the  national  collection. 
With  regard  to  the  proposed  index  to  manuscripts  in 
the  various  public  libraries  in  the  two  counties,   he 
thought  it  would  be  possible  to  enlist  in  the  work  the 
co-operation  of  the  public  librarians  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  early  issue  of  such 
an  extremely  valuable  work. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries. — Nov.  28th. 
—Dr.  Bruce  in  the  chair.— The  Secretary  said  Mr. 
Glover,  architect  of  the  Atkinson  Estate,  Wallsend, 
on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Station,  had  suggested,  in 
view  of  proposed  building  operations  there,  that  a 
committee  of  the  society  be  appointed  to  visit  the 
estate  and  to  take  steps  to  preserve  anything  of  anti- 
quarian value  which  might  be  found  in  the  course  of 
the  excavations.— The  Chairman  read  a  paper  by 
Professor  George  Stephens  of  Copenhagen,  "  On  the 
shaft  of  an  inscribed  Anglic  cross,  discovered  during 
the  recent  restoration  of  Chester-le-Street  Church." 
The  stone  is  two  feet  eleven  inches  high  by  ei^ht 
inches  broad  below,  seven  above.  The  lowest  five 
inches  are  not  sculptured,  as  they  went  into  the  socket 
of  the  Rood.  The  front,  at  the  top,  has  the  name  of 
the  forthfaren  cut  in,  eadmund,  the  M  and  N  being 
Old-Northern  runes,  the  eadud  Roman  letters.  They 
stand  on  and  above  a  double  wolf  or  dragon  in  relief,  as 
is  all  the  other  ornamentation.  Beneath  is  a  warrior 
on  horseback,  his  sword  at  his  left  side  and  his  round 
shield  on  his  left  arm  [see  ante,  p.  83]. — Mr.  R.  M.  Mid- 
dleton  read  a  paper  "  On  some  vestiges  of  Roman  occu- 
pation between  West  Hartlepool  and  Seaton  Carew," 
and  exhibited  a  collection  of  animal  remains,  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  including  Samian  ware,  two  bronze 
fibulae,  a  spindle  whorl  (?)  in  Kimemeridge  Shale,  bone 
pins  and  needles,  etc.,  etc.— Mr.  R.  Oliver  Heslop 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Permian  People  of  North 
Durham."  In  a  geological  map,  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  county  of  Durham  is  occupied  by  the  Permian 
formation,  and  is  there  represented  by  the  familiar 
magnesian  limestone.  If  we  observe  the  colouring  on 
the  map  we  shall  find  that  the  line  of  the  geologist 
coincides  accurately,  at  this  locality,  with  a  peculiarity 
in  the  folk-speech.     It  might,  in  fact,  be  taken  as  the 
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mark  dividing  the  speech  of  two  peoples.     On  the 
west  of  the  line  we  have  the  undoubted  Northumber- 
land peculiarity  of  dialect,  whilst  on  the  Permian  land, 
from  Tynemouth  southwards,  we  have  a  distinct  manner 
of  speech.     It  is  chiefly  a  distinction  in  pronunciation, 
not  in  the  glossary  of  the  people.     The  words  in  use 
may  be  identical  on  either  side  of  the  line  referred  to, 
but  in  speech  they  are  rendered  so  differently  as  to 
sound  like  another  dialect.     The  history  of  the  district 
suggests  to  us  that  a  common  speech  at  one  time  pre- 
vailed  over   Northumberland   and   the  northeast  of 
Durham,  and  it  is  proposed  to  inquire  if  there  are  to  be 
found  any  circumstances  that  will  suggest  a  cause  for 
the  peculiarity  now  found  in  the  folk-speech  of  War- 
wickshire.— The  Chairman  read  a  paper,  "  Notes  on  a 
Roman  Knife  found  at  Cilurnum,"  by  Mr.  John  Daniel 
Leader.    This  object  was  found  within  the  walls  of  the 
Roman  station  of  Cilurnum,  in  its  north-eastern  portion, 
and  at  a  depth  of  about  four  feet  beneath  the  present 
surface.     The  excavator  was  at  the  time  digging  in  a 
stratum  of  Roman  remains  containing  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  building  of  some  importance,    fragments   of 
Samian  ware,    coins  of  the  empire,  and  two  neatly 
carved    altars    without   inscriptions.    The   mediaeval 
knife  or  "  whittle"  was  formed  of  a  steel- blade  fixed 
in  a  handle  of  wood  or  bone,  and  protected,  when  out 
of  use,  by  a  sheath  of  leather,   wood,  or  pasteboard. 
It  was  such  a  whittle  or  "thwitel  "  that  Symekyn,  the 
miller  of  Trumpington,  bore  in  his  hose,  according  to 
Chaucer's  story.     Symekyn  carried  his  knife  stuck    n 
between  the  leg  and  the  stocking,  as  the    Highlander 
carried  his  dirk.     That  the  "  thwitel "  was  not  an  arm 
defensive  or  offensive  we  may  gather  from  the  context 
which  sets  forth  the  miller's  equipment : — 
"  Ay  by  his  belt  he  bar  a  long  panade  [dagger], 
And  of  a  swerd  ful  trenchaunt  was  the  blade. 
A  jolly  popper  [bodkin  or  dagger]  bar  he  in  his  pouche 
Ther  was  no  man  for  perel  durst  him  touche. 
A  Scheffeld  thwitel  bar  he  in  his  hose. 
Round  was  his  face,  and  camois  [flattened]  was  his  nose." 
"  Sheathers,"  or  the  makers  of  sheaths  for  knives,  long 
carried  on  their  trade  in  Sheffield,  and  to  them  have 
succeeded  the  modern  case-makers.     The  sheath  knife 
gave  place  to  the  clasp  knife,  or  Jack  knife,  so  called 
after  Jacques  de  Liege  ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  pocket  knife,  with  a  spring  in  the  back,  became  an 
article  of  general  use.     Chaucer  wrote  about  1386,  but 
the  knife  we  are  now  considering  was  some  twelve 
hundred  years  old,  and  lay  deep  beneath  the  Northum- 
brian soil  when  the  pilgrims  were  telling  their  tales 
at  the  Tabard  in  Southwark.     It  is  no  unusual  circum- 
stance, however,  to  find  the  Romans  far  ahead  of  our 
mediaeval   ancestors   in   arts  and  manufactures.     We 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  a  Roman  clasp 
knife,  of  the  kind  attributed  to  the  invention  of  Jacques 
de  Liege,  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman  station  founded  by 
Agricola.     The  knife  found  by  Mr.  Clayton  measured 
3i  in.  in  length,  and  is  slightly  curved,  like  a  modern 
pruning  knife  ;  an  example  of  which  was  on  the  table. 
The  handle  is  formed  from  the   "  tine  "  of  a  British 
buck,  and  the  curve  is  the  natural  shape  of  the  horn. 
The  bark  or  outer  skin  of  the  horn  has  been  removed, 
leaving  a  whitish   surface   almost  resembling  ivory. 
But  it  the  texture   is    examined    it   will   be   seen  at 
once  that  the  material  is  not  ivory,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  bone.     The  handle  has  been  prepared  to 
receive  the  blade  by  having  a  groove  cut  from  the 


convex  side,  almost  but  not  quite  dividing  the  "  tine  " 
into  two  halves.  Into  this  groove  the  blade  closed 
when  the  knife  was  not  in  use,  and  in  that  position  we 
now  see  it  standing  out  beyond  the  handle,  very  much 
like  some  of  the  larger  pocket  knives  of  modern  make. 
Unfortunately  the  upper  part  of  the  handle  has  perished, 
so  that  we  are  unable  to  see  the  contrivance  by  which 
the  blade  was  fixed  when  open.  A  spring  running 
down  the  back  of  the  knife  is  the  method  adopted  now 
to  accomplish  this  end,  but  there  has  been  no  spring 
in  the  example  before  us.  The  division  down  the 
back  of  the  handle  is  evidently  the  result  of  accident, 
not  of  design,  and  is  of  a  date  later  than  the  knife,  for 
two  of  the  ornaments  on  the  handle  have  been  severed 
by  the  fracture.  The  blade  may  have  been  fixed  in 
an  open  position  with  a  pin,  or  by  a  ferule  so  arranged 
as  to  turn  and  keep  the  blade  open  until  the  ferule 
was  again  moved.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  handle 
is  ornamented  with  a  spot  and  ring  marking.  The 
circles  are  perfect,  and  have  evidently  been  made 
with  a  two-legged  tool,  similar  to  a  centre  bit.  The 
marks  are  ten  in  number.  Many  examples  of  a  similar 
ornament  may  be  seen  both  on  knives,  combs,  buttons, 
spinning  whorls,  and  other  objects  of  Roman,  Danish, 
and  early  English  manufacture.  Nor  has  the  pattern 
yet  died  out. — A  "  Note  on  some  Peculiarities  in  the 
Roman  Wall  of  Chester  "  was  also  read. 

December  27th,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  V.-P.,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  E.  Macdonald  exhibited  an  old  wooden 
wheel,  taken  out  of  the  river  at  Stella,  measuring  18 
feet  in  circumference,  with  6  felloes,  each  9  inches 
wide,  and  4^  inches  thick.  The  spokes,  of  which 
there  are  12,  come  right  through  the  felloes,  and  are 
17  inches  long  in  ithe  clear,  3^  inches  broad,  and 
2  inches  thick,  and  are  very  irregularly  placed, 
measurement  varying  from  7  to  14  inches  apart  at 
the  felloes.  The  nave  is  17^  inches  wide  and  4  feet 
5  inches  in  circumference.  The  wheel  is  put  together 
with  6  wood  dowels,  one  in  each  felloe,  which  keeps 
it  together.  There  is  no  tire,  nor  yet  is  there  any 
evidence  of  the  use  of  iron  in  its  construction. — 
Papers  were  read  by  the  Chairman,  entitled,  "Notes 
on  the  newly  discovered  altars  of  Borcovicus,"  by  Mr. 
J.  Clayton,  V.-P.,  and  notes  by  Mr.  Richard  Welford 
on  "Pitt  Clubs."  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Adamson  read 
"  Some  further  notices  of  Dr.  Thomlinson,  the 
founder  of  the  Thomlinson  Library,  gathered  prin- 
cipally from  his  own  papers." 

St.  Albans  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society. — Dec.  1st. — Some  of  the  ancient  charters  of 
the  city  of  St.  Albans  and  other  objects  of  interest 
were  exhibited.  Dr.  Griffith  remarked  that  the 
charters  had  been  locked  up  for  many  years  in  an  un- 
safe place,  but  they  were  now  preserved  securely  in  a 
fire-proof  safe.  They  were  found  to  be  in  a  remark- 
ably good  state  of  preservation,  which  elicited  from 
Dr.  Griffith  a  remark  upon  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
so  well  kept,  especially  during  the  time  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. Many  of  the  charters  are  richly  illuminated, 
some  containing  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  first 
skins  miniature  likenesses  of  the  monarchs  by  whom 
the  respective  privileges  and  powers  were  granted. 
One  of  the  charters  has  also  upon  it  a  view  of  the  city 
of  St.  Albans,  with  the  ancient  Abbey  standing  out 
prominently  from  among  the  neighbouring  churches. — 
Among  the  other  things  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the 
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proceedings  were  several  cases  of  wax  seals  and  a  pair 
of  ancient  stirrups,  the  property  of  the  Society. — Mr. 
A.  Bond  showed  six  silver  coins  (Roman)  which  have 
been  found  at  various  times  in  this  locality.  The  same 
gentleman  also  exhibited  a  Roman  water  bottle,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house 
recently  occupied  by  Rev.  P.  U.  Brown,  on  Holywell- 
hill ;  and  the  neck  of  another  Roman  vessel,  which  he 
had  obtained  during  the  course  of  some  excavations  for 
building  purposes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Station,  St.  Albans.  The  last-mentioned 
article  was  deemed  interesting  by  Mr.  Bond  as  being 
one  of  the  first  specimens  of  Roman  pottery  discovered 
on  that  side  of  the  city.  The  neck  exhibited  bore  an 
exact  resemblance  to  the  top  portion  of  a  vessel, 
which  was,  among  others  of  a  similar  description,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Matthew  H.  Bloxam  in  the  year  1848, 
in  St.  Stephen's  churchyard. — Another  object  of  anti- 
quarian interest,  also  shown  by  Mr.  Bond,  was  a 
curious  old  silver  ring,  of  a  twisted  pattern,  common 
about  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  was 
found  between  Bernard's  Heath  and  Beech  Bottom, 
St.  Albans.  As  a  fact  of  interest,  it  was  likewise 
mentioned  that  one  of  the  coins  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Bond  was  found  in  a  bank  adjoining  Mr. 
Pinnock's  meadow,  and  near  the  school  in  the  Old 
London-road. — Mr.  Frank  Silvester  exhibited  a  piece 
of  Roman  tile  found  in  St.  Michael's  churchyard,  and 
a  black  letter  Bible  of  the  date  of  1551.— Dr.  Griffith 
showed  an  old  psalter  book,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
or  Henry  VIII.,  containing  the  psalms  and  canticles. 
It  appeared  from  the  inscriptions  in  the  book  that  it 
belonged  anciently  to  one  Robert  Swaynson,  who  lived 
at  the  sign  of  the  "  Mermaid  "  in  St.  Albans.  Dr. 
Griffith's  hypothesis  was,  that  the  book  might  have 
been  originally  in  the  Abbey,  and  that  it  came  from 
the  church  into  the  possession  of  Swaynson.  Even- 
tually the  book  appears  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  family  of  the  name  of  Rande,  who  settled  in  the  west 
of  England,  and  from  thence  the  volume  was  procured. 
A  curious  fact  about  this  book  was  that  the  names  of 
the  Popes  were  scratched  out,  this  being  in  accordance 
with  the  order  issued  in  1534  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
agreeably  to  the  direction  given  by  the  same  king,  the 
name  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  had  been  excised.  A 
question  arose  as  to  where  the  ' '  Mermaid  "  referred 
to  was  situate. — Dr.  Griffith  also  exhibited  a  copy  of 
the  French  Book  of  Hours,  very  handsomely  illumin- 
ated, and  containing  several  miniatures.- — Dr.  Griffith 
said  there  were  two  or  three  matters  which  it  had 
been  suggested  members  of  the  Society  might  with 
advantage  take  up.  It  was  thought  that  it  would  be 
a  very  interesting  thing  if  the  names  of  all  fields  in 
the  neighbourhood  could  be  obtained.  Field-names 
often  revealed  much  that  was  historically  curious  and 
interesting.  Another  thing  suggested  was  that  a  list 
of  Hertfordshire  authors  and  of  books  relating  to  the 
county  might  be  compiled,  and  a  third  thing  was  that 
a  record  of  antiquarian  discoveries  made  in  the  locality 
should  be  kept  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Society, 
because  there  was  no  registration  list  kept.  After 
some  discussion,  Mr.  Silvester  moved  that  Mr.  Bond 
should  be  asked  to  keep  an  account  of  the  various  local 
discoveries.     This  Mr.  Bond  agreed  to  do. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. — Dec.  3rd. — 
J.  W.  Clark,    M.A.,   president,    in  the  chair. — Mr. 


Alfred  P.  Maudslay  gave  a  lecture  upon  his  recent 
explorations  in  Central  America.  He  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ruins  which  he  had  himself  visited  known 
as  Copan,  Quirigua,  Tikal,  and  Menche,  all  of  which 
lie  within  or  on  the  borders  of  the  republic  of  Guate- 
mala. Tikal  was  described  as  the  ruin  of  a  city  of 
considerable  size,  containing  a  number  of  stone  houses 
one  and  two  stories  high,  still  in  fair  preservation. 
The  roofs  are  all  high-pitched  stone  gables,  and  no 
trace  of  an  arch  could  be  found.  The  lintels  of  the 
doorways  were  made  of  the  durable  wood  of  the 
Sapote,  and  are  often  found  showing  no  signs  of  decay. 
The  town  is  laid  out  on  a  rectangular  plan,  the  ground 
being  terraced,  and  when  there  is  any  difference  of 
level,  the  slopes  are  faced  with  carefully-laid  squared 
stones.  Menche  is  situated  on  the  lowest  point  of  the 
banks  of  the  River  Usumacinta  ever  reached  with 
safety  in  a  canoe,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  an  almost 
unknown  forest  country  called  the  ' '  Land  of  the 
Lacandones,  or  Independent  Indians."  The  hill  side 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  250  feet  is  cut 
into  a  series  of  terraces,  on  which  are  built  rows  of 
houses  and  temples,  and  the  slopes  are  everywhere 
faced  with  well-laid  masonry.  The  town  is  quite  a 
small  one,  but  the  temples  are  of  great  interest,  and 
show  traces  of  having  been  decorated  externally  with 
rows  of  seated  plaster  figures,  sometimes  of  heroic 
size,  and  probably  brilliantly  coloured.  Mr.  Maudslay 
then  described  the  ruins  of  Quirigua. 

Cambridge  Philological  Society. — Nov.  22nd. 
— The  President,  Professor  Skeat,  in  the  chair. — Mr. 
Verrall  read  a  paper  on  d/u/3/>5<uos,  d/jL(3poTos. — Mr. 
Ridgeway  read  a  paper  on  "The  Attic  Form  of  Stoat." 
— Mr.  Nixon  read  a  note  on  Virg.  ^En.  VIII.  642,  "At 
iu  dictis,"  etc.,  suggesting  that  a!  tu  diclis,  Albane, 
maneres  !  should  be  read  :  and  that  it  should  be  trans- 
lated not  as  "  manere  debebas  utinan  matures"  or 
"  (siscires)  maneres"  but  as  the  usual  protasis  form  of 
a  wish  or  aspiration  with  apodosis  suppressed — "  Ah ! 
had  you  but  abided  by  your  word  !  " 

Oswestry  and  Welshpool  Naturalists'  Field 
Club. — Dec.  29th. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Lee,  of  Hanmer,  read  a 
paper  on  '*  Bangor  Monachorum."  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  this  place  is  the  Borium  of 
Antonine's  Second  Itinerary.  The  anonymous  geo- 
grapher of  Ravenna  speaks  of  "  Uriconium  Cornovi- 
norum. "  The  district  between  Deva  and  Uriconium 
belonged  to  the  Cornavii.  Of  this  we  have  traces 
left  in  three  local  names  :  at  Battisfield  there  is  the 
Corn-hill  and  the  Corn-wood,  and  at  Emral  there  is 
the  "  Cae  Come  brwgh."  The  road  from  Uriconium 
to  Bangor  is  almost  straight,  and  on  its  course  im- 
portant Roman  remains  have  been  found.  On 
approaching  the  bridge,  which  has  been  built  no 
doubt  in  imitation  of  that  at  Holt,  and  which  was 
repaired  by  Inigo  Jones  in  1656,  we  see  to  our  right, 
some  fifty  yards  distant,  the  old  hollow  way  that  leads 
down  to  a  bed  of  gravel  which  crosses  the  river 
diagonally,  and  supplied  the  old  Roman  name  of 
Bovium,  or  (the  ford)  of  the  oxen.  In  this  gravel 
may  still  be  seen  a  number  of  piles.  On  reaching 
the  western  bank  of  the  Dee,  which  up  to  this  point 
is  the  swiftest  river  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  ob- 
literated the  approaches  to  the  ford  on  that  side,  we 
meet  with  a  broad  stream  called  the  foss,  which  comes 
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in  a,  very  zig-zag  course  from  the  Vron,  which  stands 
on  the  high  river  bank  on  the  west,  and  higher  up 
still  from  Eyton.  And  here  we  must  notice  that  the 
ground  we  have  now  reached,  to  the  west  of  Dee,  was 
formerly  an  island  ;  the  river  branching  at  Ey-ton — 
which  means  island-town — and  enclosing  almost  the 
whole  valley,  of  which  Porth  Wgan  and  Dungrey  were 
at  the  north-west  and  north-east,  with  Porth  Clais  at 
the  south-east.  This  western  river  bed  is  now  dry, 
except  for  the  small  driblet  that  comes  down  by  the 
foss.  The  name  being  so  decidedly  Roman,  and  so 
essential  a  part  of  Roman  fortifications,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  it  carefully,  and  we  then  find  that  its 
tortuous  course  becomes  suddenly  quite  straight  for 
about  160  yards,  and  that  opposite  it,  at  a  distance 
of  some  300  yards,  is  a  high  mound,  bounding  the 
Rhuabon  road  on  the  south.  Between  the  foss  and 
this  mound  the  meadow  is  as  flat  as  a  billiard  table, 
and,  upon  inquiry,  we  are  told  that  there  were  all 
kinds  of  mounds  and  hillocks  in  that  very  place,  and 
that  not  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  one  Mullener, 
the  tenant,  laid  out  ,£1,000  in  levelling  it.  The 
situation  of  this  Castra  is  exactly  the  one  which  we 
find  the  Romans  choosing  in  other  places,  upon  low 
ground,  upon  a  lingula  or  tongue  of  land  protected  by 
the  river  immediately  upon  the  south  and  east ;  by 
the  foss  upon  the  north,  and  (more  remotely)  by  the 
higher  branch  of  the  river  on  the  west  and  north. 
Near  the  gate  called  Porth  Wgan,  in  the  high  bank 
of  the  old  river,  it  is  probable  that  the  cemetery  of 
the  station  lay.  Large  quantities  of  human  bones 
were  found  when  taking  sand  in  1873,  and  it  was  also 
found  that  at  a  still  earlier  date  the  valley  must  have 
been  an  arm  of  the  sea,  the  sand  being  so  impregnated 
with  salt  that  it  was  useless  for  mortar.  What  remains 
of  this  celebrated  place  might  not  be  found  by  dredg- 
ing the  river  it  is  impossible  to  say.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  banks  might  also  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  ancient  sewers,  by  which  we  should 
at  least  be  guided  to  the  spot  where  the  bulk  of 
the  population  lived.  One  of  the  townships  of 
Bangor  is  Seswick,  which  has  a  Roman  sound. 
Those  who  have  examined  the  names  of  places  about 
Bangor  have  always  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
language  was  of  a  very  early  and  archaic  description, 
and  this  will  apply,  more  or  less,  to  the  names  found 
over  the  whole  of  Maelor  Saesneg.  Professor  Rhys 
has  said  that  he  should  expect  Bovium  to  be  now 
found  under  such  forms  as  Boi,  or  Boy,  or  Boc.  The 
nearest  to  these  that  have  yet  been  found  is  Buck.  There 
is  Buck  Morgan,  near  Bangor,  to  the  east,  and  Buck- 
kil  by  Wellington  Cross.  At  this  latter,  formerly 
called  Trawstre,  being  the  crossing  of  two  British 
roads,  one  of  which  went  direct  to  Bangor,  there  was 
a  religious  house,  and  the  name,  Buck-kil,  may  tell  us 
that  it  was  a  cell,  and  also  a  cell  of  Banchor  or 
Bovium.  St.  Bede  speaks  of  it  in  the  same  century 
that  witnessed  its  destruction  as  Bancom-burg.  One 
of  the  old  names  remaining  near  to  it  is  Hhyrdler- 
berward.  Of  these  the  last  syllables  seem  to  mean 
"  towards  the  burgh." 


CJje  antiquary's  iRote^oofc, 


Early  Election  by  Ballot.— At  Lymington,  in 
Hants,  in  1677,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  adopt  the 
ballot  at  the  election  of  mayor,  as  well  as  in  the  elec- 
tion of  burgesses,  into  the  corporation,  and  of  members 
to  represent  the  borough  in  Parliament.  The  first 
entry  of  this  is  dated  November,  1677,  and  states  that 
it  "is  voted  by  the  mayor  and  burgesses  that  for  the 
time  to  come  the  burgesses  to  be  sent  to  the  Parliament 
shall  be  elected  by  way  of  bullets."  After  stating 
that  there  are  always  three  persons  in  election,  it 
orders  that  every  burgess  shall  have  three  bullets  of 
different  colours  delivered  to  him,  and  each  person  on 
the  election  shall  choose  his  colour.  There  shall  then 
be  a  box  covered  and  a  bag  by  it,  and  each  burgess 
shall  put  one  of  his  bullets  into  the  box,  and  his  other 
bullets  privately  into  the  bag.  The  person  having  the 
majority  of  votes  of  his  colour  is  elected. — Reports  of 
Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations,  ii.  744. 
An  almost  identical  practice  existed  at  Portsmouth. 
— Ibid.,  ii.  803. 

Origin  of  Bristol  Library. — The  first  foundation 
of  this  library  was  by  Robert  Redwood,  who  devised 
to  the  corporation,  very  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  lodge  or  house  in  King  Street,  on  condition  of 
its  being  converted  into  a  public  library.  There  were 
afterwards  different  donations  of  books,  the  first  of 
which  was  by  Matthews,  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
gave  many  books  to  it,  "for  the  use  of  the  aldermen 
and  shopkeepers,"  about  the  year  1773. — Reports  of 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners,  vol.  ii., 
p.  1 167. 

A  Fiji  Glossary. — In  a  recently  issued  Blue  Book, 
Ftirther  Correspondence  relative  to  Land  Claims  in 
Fiji  (C. — 3815  of  1883),  among  much  other  interesting 
matter,  there  is  a  glossary  of  Fiji  terms,  which  it  seems 
worth  while  preserving  for  the  use  of  the  philologist. 
It  is  as  follows  (and  occurs  on  page  101) : — 
Bala  bala,  tree  fern. 
Baravi,  the  shore. 
Bila,  an  alluvial  flat  on  a  river  side,  overflowed  at  all 

times  of  flood. 
Bilaqua,  lands  lying  on  the  next  level,  only  flooded 

upon  rare  occasions. 
Bobula,  a  prisoner  taken  alive  in  war. 
Bokola,  human  flesh  used  for  food. 
Bolabola,  a  rude  hut  hastily  constructed  of  branches 

for  any  temporary  purpose. 
Buli,  a  native  officer  of  Government  administering  a 

district.     (See  Roko  7ui.) 
Bure,  a  large  house  of  a  chief  appropriated  to  the 

men.     Used  also  as  a  place  of  public  meeting. 
Butitka,  to  tread  on.     The  common  expression  for 

"walking  round  the  boundaries  "  of  lands  sold. 
Buturaka,  to  stamp  or  trample  on.     A  violent  and 

painful  discipline  often  inflicted   by   Fijians  upon 

unpopular  persons. 
Cakau  (pronounced  thakau),  reef. 
Cokolosi,  a  native  surgical  operation. 
"Coming"  or  "  Going"  to  a  tribe  or  place,  to  "render 

suit  and  service. "     See  Vakarorogo. 
Dalo,  taro,  Arum  Esculentari. 
Kai,  people. 
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Kai,  cockle. 

Kumalas,  sweet  potatoes. 

Lailai,  little  or  small. 

La/a,  certain  services  to  which  members  of  a  mataqali 
or  tribe  are  liable  at  the  order  of  their  chief. 

Lasu,  lie. 

Lewa,  law  or  jurisdiction. 

Loloma,  a  present,  or  "  baksheesh." 

Lotu,  religion,  i.e.,  Christianity. 

Magiti,  an  offering  of  food  rendered  by  tribes  or 
individuals  to  another  on  an  occasion  of  ceremony. 

Magiti-ni-valu,  same  offered  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
war. 

Malo,  an  article  of  apparel  assumed  by  youths  on 
reaching  puberty. 

Marama,  a  woman  of  rank  j  lady. 

Mast,  native  cloth. 

Mataqali  (pronounced  Matangali),  a  "sept"  or  tribe. 

Matanitu,  a  government  or  "sovereignty,"  which 
might  consist  of  a  single  tribe  or  of  a  number  of 
subordinate  tribes  together  with  the  superior  tribe 
to  whom  the  others  were  "  qali." 

Mata,  the  messenger  of  a  chief  or  tribe. 

Matanivanna,  messenger  (literally  "eye")  of  land. 
A  class  of  hereditary  officials  in  each  tribe,  having 
special  charge  of  all  matters  of  ceremonial  and 
representation  of  the  tribes'  interests. 

Qali,  the  relation  borne  by  a  weaker  towards  a  stronger 
tribe,  of  which  there  were  several  degrees.  (See 
p.  72  of  Blue  Book  [C— 3584]  of  1883.) 

Qaqa,  a  "  brave  "  or  warrior. 

Qase,  an  old  man,  ancestor  or  father. 

Rara,  the  open  space  in  a  town. 

Roko  Tui,  a  native  officer  of  Government  administer- 
ing a  province.  Analogous  to  the  office  of  "  Prefet " 
in  France. 

Se,  fleeing  for  protection  from  an  enemy  to  a  friendly 
tribe. 

Soro,  an  act  of  reparation  or  atonement  for  an  offence 
committed  ;  usually  accompanied  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  whale's  tooth.     (See  Tabua.) 

Soro-sova-qele,  an  offering  of  earth  in  token  of  submis- 
sion. For  full  explanation  see  p.  73  of  Blue  Book 
[C.-3584]. 

Tabu  (pronounced  lambu),  an  interdict.  To  place 
under  an  interdict. 

Tabua  (pronounced  tambfia),  a  whale's  tooth  ;  always 
presented  by  natives  on  occasions  of  solemnity  as  an 
earnest  of  good  faith. 

Tai,  shore  or  land. 

Tama,  a  noise  uttered  by  natives  on  passing  or  seeing 
the  governor  or  high  chief,  as  a  token  of  respect. 

Taukeis,  the  "  commoners  "  or  occupiers  of  the  com- 
mon lands  of  a  tribe.  See  p.  70  of  Blue  Book, 
[C.-3584]. 

Tiri,  mangrove  swamp. 

Toba,  a  bay. 

Tovata,  confederation,  commonly  referring  to  that  of 
the  three  provinces  of  Bua,  Lau,  and  Cakaudrove  in 
1865. 

Trade,  the  word  commonly  used  to  express  "goods" 
of  all  kind,  in  which  the  price  of  land  was  most 
usually  paid. 

Vakaroro&o,  literally  "to  await  orders."  Probably 
the  nearest  English  expression  for  it  would  be  "to 
render  suit  and  service,"  most  commonly  by  taking 


food  (magiti)  to  the  chief  or  tribe  when  such  service 
was  due.     (See  also  Qali.) 
Vasu,  a  nephew  on  the  maternal  side.     This  relation- 
ship carried  with   it   many  curious   rights   to  the 
"vasu"   over   the   property   of   the   tribe   of   the 
mother.     (See  p.  70  of  Blue  Book  [C— 3584].) 
Veise,  the  disruption  of  a  tribe  consequent  upon  in- 
ternal dissension. 
Vatu,  a  stone. 
Vesi,  a  tree,  the  timber  of  which  is  much  used  for 

canoes,  etc. 
Vu,  root  or  origin. 
Vota,  to  distribute  or  share  out. 
Vota  Vota,  a  share  or  portion. 
Vusi,  taro  patches. 
Wat  Tui,  the  sea. 

Waqa  (pronounced  zvanka),  a  canoe. 
Were,  a  garden. 

Yaqona  (pronounced  yangona),  a  native  drink,  called 
"kava"  in  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  (See 
Mariner's  Tonga.) 

Ancient  History  of  Exhibitions. — The  last 
Calcutta  Mail  brings  the  text  of  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  Exhibitions,  read  by  M.  Joubert  to  the  Bethune 
Society,  the  Rev.  Dr.  K.  M.  Bannerjee  in  the  chair. 
Tn  his  retrospect  of  the  "ancient  history"  of  exhibi- 
tions, M.  Joubert  attributes  the  invention  of  them  to 
King  Ahasuerus,  quoting  a  well-known  passage  in  the 
Book  of  Esther,  descriptive  of  that  at  the  Shushan 
palace — which  was  kept  open  180  days,  and  consisted 
principally  of  tapestry  and  goldsmiths'  work.  The 
earliest  exhibition  of  modern  times  was  that  at  Venice, 
held  during  the  dogeship  of  Lorenzo  Tiepolo,  in  1268, 
when  there  was  a  grand  display  of  a  water  fete,  pro- 
cession of  the  trades,  and  an  Industrial  Exhibition. 
The  various  guilds  of  Venice  defiled  through  the 
narrow  streets  to  debouch  upon  the  grand  square  ot 
St.  Mark.  Tanners  and  tailors,  smiths  and  skinners, 
hosiers,  mercers,  weavers,  and  drapers,  glass  blowers, 
gold  cloth  workers,  fishmongers  and  butchers,  all  clad 
in  their  robes  of  state,  marched  into  the  presence  of 
the  Doge,  and  after  some  compliments  had  been  ex- 
changed, the  heads  of  the  various  guilds  asked  the 
Dogaressa  to  inspect  the  exhibition  of  their  industry, 
spread  out  in  the  apartments  of  the  palace.  Of  the 
more  modern  exhibitions,  M.  Joubert  referred  to  that 
of  1756,  when  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London  offered 
prizes  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
tapestry,  carpets,  and  porcelain,  the  articles  exhibited 
being  ranged  in  competition.  In  1761,  a  similar  ex- 
hibition was  held  by  the  same  society,  the  objects 
shown  being  agricultural  and  other  machinery.  In 
1797,  a  collective  display  of  the  art  factories  of  France, 
Sevres,  the  Gobelins,  and  the  Savonnerie  was  com- 
menced in  the  deserted  walls  of  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud, 
and  followed  by  a  yet  more  important  exhibition  in 
the  following  year,  in  a  building  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  At  this  exhibition  private 
firms  were  invited  to  compete,  and  there  were  alto- 
gether no  exhibitors.  A  second  official  exhibition 
was  held  three  years  later,  in  1801,  in  the  grand  court 
of  the  Louvre.  Upon  that  occasion  juries  of  prac- 
tical men  examined  the  objects  shown,  and  the  winners 
of  a  gold  medal  were  invited  to  dine  with  Napoleon, 
then  First  Consul.  In  the  Jury  Report  appears  the 
following  remarkable  sentence,  the  truth  of  which, 
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says  M.  Joubert,  all  exhibitors  appear  to  realize  : 
"There  is  not  an  artist  or  an  inventor,  who  once 
obtaining  thus  a  public  recognition  of  his  ability,  has 
not  found  his  reputation  and  his  business  largely  in- 
crease. "  The  third  Paris  Exhibition,  held  the  following 
year,  is  remarkable  as  the  first  that  published  an  Official 
Catalogue.  At  this  exhibition  there  were  540  exhi- 
bitors, including  such  names  as  those  of  Montgolfier,  the 
aeronaut,  and  Jacquard,  the  inventor  of  the  loom  which 
bears  his  name.  The  fourth  exhibition  was  held  in 
1806,  in  the  Esplanade  in  front  of  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  with  1,422  exhibitors.  The  wars  of  the 
Empire  followed,  and  there  were  no  more  exhibitions 
in  Paris  until  1819,  when  the  fifth  was  held  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Louvre,  under  the  presidency  of 
Louis  XVIII. ,  with  1,622  exhibitors.  Similar  ex- 
hibitions were  held  at  Paris  at  various  intervals  until 
1849,  the  last  having  4,500  exhibitors. 

Municipal  Archaeology  is  attracting  attention  in 
the  old  capital  of  Wessex,  which  will  celebrate  its 
700th  mayoral  anniversary.  The  city  had  its  Court 
of  "Hustings."  This  court,  which  was  one  of  "re- 
cognizance," has  yielded  to  county  courts.  In  the 
muniment-room  of  the  Westgate  are  some  records  of 
this  curia  regis.  In  the  Liber  Winton,  which  in- 
cludes "surveys"  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  first 
charter,  1 184,  the  city  was  governed  by  a  prepositus, 
or  portreeve,  with  perhaps  two  bedelli,  or  "  catch- 
poles,"  under  him,  whilst  the  citizens  were  known  as 
good  burgesses — "betters,"  or  honest  men.  The 
"  honest  men  "  had  a  hall  in  Colebrook  Street,  whilst 
in  1 148  there  was  a  Guildhall  elsewhere.  The  first 
survey  of  the  Liber  Winton,  11 25,  throws  no  other 
light  on  municipal  matters  save  these  Guildhalls  and 
some  "guilds,"  but  there  are  interesting  entries  as  to 
rent  and  service,  etc.  Neither  mayor  nor  corpora- 
tion is  alluded  to  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and 
Stephen,  nor  are  any  special  privileges  mentioned. 
In  Henry  II. 's  reign,  however,  "  previous  privileges" 
are  alluded  to,  but  no  record  exists  to  describe  them. 
The  earliest  charter  of  Henry  II.  grants  certain  privi- 
leges to  the  merchant  guild.  There  are  notices,  it  is 
said,  in  the  London  records  of  Henry  II. 's  charter, 
which  renewed  the  liberties  of  Henry  I.  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion's  charter  speaks  of  the  portreeve  of 
Winchester,  and  renews  Henry's  charter.  John  did 
the  same,  and  Henry  III.  j  also  Edward  I.,  who 
recited  the  charter  of  Henry  II.  Edward  II.  did  the 
same  by  " inspeximus."  Richard  II.,  in  the  Black 
Book  of  Winchester,  refers  to  a  charter  of  confirma- 
tion, now  lost,  but  in  none  of  these  charters  are  the 
mayor  and  corporation  referred  to  as  such.  Henry  I  V.'s 
charter  relates  to  fairs  and  markets.  Edward  IV. 
confirms  the  charters,  and  in  Elizabeth's  reign  incor- 
poration was  effected  by  charter,  and  remained  as 
■  mayor,"  etc.,  till  the  Reform  Act.  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's charter  the  city  is  said,  "  time  out  of  mind," 
to  have  had  a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  bailiffs,  two 
coroners,  two  constables.  The  Stuarts  renewed 
this  charter,  which  is  extant.  Trussell,  who  had  seen 
many  records,  now  lost,  asserts  that  a  "maior  and 
burgesses"  were  recognized  in  1182,  and  King  John 
raised  money  on  the  Jura  Regalia,  and  got  some  here 
by  a  charter  of  "maior"  and  burgesses.  Trussell 's 
authorities  are  not  given,  and  the  city  tables  based  on 
his  history  are  fallacious.      Still  the  city  boasts  an 


authentic  mention  of  a  "  maior  "  in  the  patent  Rolls'of 
John,  1 199,  and  the  first  authentic  "  maior"  on  record 
is  Nicholas  Koppinger,  twenty-ninth  Henry  III.  (1245), 
whose  name  appears  in  a  verdict  relative  to  the  removal 
of  the  "drapery"  into  High  Street.  Henry  III.  first 
granted  a  common  seal,  and  Edward  II.  granted  a 
seal  for  the  recognizance  of  debtors.  The  earliest 
notice  of  the  government  of  the  city  is  found  in  the 
Consuctudinarium  in  Henry  III.'s  reign.  Under  this 
document  aldermen  were  a  sort  of  "police,"  for  in 
Henry  V.'s  time  it  is  recorded  in  the  Black  Book  of 
Winchester  the  alderman  of  one  ward  refused  to  watch 
on  St.  John's  Night,  and  in  the  same  reign  aldermen 
were  required  to  "  present  "  any  default  in  cleansing 
the  streets.  The  Black  Book  in  the  British  Museum 
extends  from  Richard  II. 's  reign  to  Edward  VI. 's, 
and  is  full  of  varied  and  valuable  matter  connected 
with  the  civic  assemblies — wills,  charters,  records  of 
composition,  etc. 


antiquarian  jftete. 


Mr.  Rutland,  hon.  sec.  of  the  Berks  Archaeological 
Society,  assisted  by  Dr.  Stevens,  has  made  another 
interesting  discovery  near  Maidenhead,  about  one 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  Thames.  On  opening  a 
tumulus  in  "  Batlynge  Anead,"  a  small  angular  build- 
ing was  found,  containing  a  fireplace.  Among  the 
articles  found  therein  was  a  quantity  of  buff  pottery, 
coated  with  greenish-black  glaze,  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  This  discovery  cleared  up  the  period  at 
which  the  building  was  formed,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
define  who  the  occupants  were.  Whoever  they  were, 
however,  they  could  not  have  been  very  lowly  people 
to  have  used  pottery  of  that  character.  It  was  thought 
by  Mr.  Rutland  that  as  Queen  Elizabeth  let  the  fishing 
of  the  Thames  in  parcels  for  periods  of  twenty-one 
years,  the  hut  was  the  abode  of  a  river  ranger.  It 
might  have  been  the  casual  residence  of  a  forester  or 
ranger  in  the  ancient  forest  of  Windsor,  which  although 
nominally  disafforested  in  the  thirteenth  century 
virtually  remained  a  forest  for  centuries  after  that  time, 
as  disafforestation  did  not  mean  the  actual  destruction 
of  the  forest,  but  the  parcelling  out  of  portions  of  it  to 
those  who  had  been  serviceable  to  the  Crown  and 
others,  thus  leading  ultimately  to  its  destruction. 
Flint  flakes  and  other  flint  implements  had  been 
present,  together  with  bones  of  ox,  pig,  horse,  and 
red  deer,  and  scraps  of  Romano-British  pottery, 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  mould  of  the  Taplow 
mound  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  proving,  as  Mr. 
Rutland  believed,  that  various  people  had  frequented 
both  sides  of  the  river  from  the  earliest  times,  and  that 
the  Saxons,  in  removing  the  materials  of  the  hill  to 
form  the  tumulus,  had  unknowingly  built  up  their 
mound  with  earth  containing  relics  of  earlier  occupants 
of  the  hill. 

There  are  being  exhibited  in  the  Galleries  of 
Mediaeval  and  Industrial  Art,  in  New  Bond  Street, 
some  elaborate  pieces  of  tapestry,  from  the  Royal 
Works,  Windsor,  including  a  facsimile  of  a  screen  in 
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the  Queen's  dining"  room  worked  with  silk  thread ; 
also  a  loan  collection  of  ancient  wood  carvings  ex- 
hibited under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Rogers. 
Among  the  specimens  of  the  latter  art  are  some 
statuettes,  a  knife  and  fork  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  an  oblong  Louis  XVI.  panel,  and  various 
other  objects  of  interest. 

The  Dean  of  Chester  has  given  permission  to  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  to 
excavate  in  search  of  antiquities  in  the  Deanery 
meadows. 

Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  Scotsman  calling  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  great  hall  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  in  which  the 
Scottish  Parliament  used  to  sit,  and  which  is  now 
used  as  a  military  hospital.  It  appears  that  the  old 
walls  remain  entire,  and  also  the  old  timber  roof  con- 
cealed behind  the  present  ceiling. 

During  the  excavations  at  the  baths  at  Bath  only 
one  piece  of  Samian  ware  was  until  recently  discovered, 
and  this  piece  is  too  small  to  enable  a  restoration  to  be 
made,  although  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
ornamentation  was  very  artistic.  Within  these  few 
days  have  been  dug  up  amongst  a  quantity  of  oyster 
shells  and  coarse  pottery  seven  fragments  of  Samian 
ware: — 1st.  One  piece  of  a  shallow  concave  vessel, 
4|in.  in  diameter  by  ifin.  high.  2nd.  Two  pieces 
of  a  shallow  vessel  with  a  level  bottom  and  splayed 
sides,  6^in.  in  diameter  and  2in.  high.  3rd.  A  small 
piece  of  a  basin.  4th.  Three  pieces  of  a  basin  *j\ in.  in 
diameter  by  3^in.  high.  The  first  two  vessels  are 
unornamented  as  left  from  the  potter's  wheel ;  the 
third  has  the  well-known  echinus  border,  but  there  is 
not  sufficient  remaining  to  describe  the  more  import- 
ant decoration  of  the  vessel  except  that  it  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  medallions.  The  fourth  vessel  must 
have  been  very  beautiful ;  a  plain  rim  with  a  plain 
band  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  forms  the  upper 
border,  with  a  similar  echinus  to  that  just  described, 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide.  Beneath  this  there  is  a 
very  rich  pattern,  2  in.  wide,  divided  by  a  small  band 
into  panels,  sixteen  in  number,  the  panels  being 
alternately  wide  and  narrow.  The  fragment,  from 
which  a  restoration  can  readily  be  described,  contains 
a  portion  of  four  panels.  The  first  on  the  left  is  a 
narrow  one,  on  which  is  a  nude  female  figure,  the 
head  in  profile  looking  over  the  left  shoulder,  with  the 
hands  behind  the  back.  The  next  panel  is  a  wide  one, 
occupied  chiefly  by  a  vine  leaf,  with  a  conventional  but 
graceful  representation  of  a  vine.  The  next  panel  is  a 
narrow  one,  in  which  is  the  Venus,  now  known  as  the 
Venus  di  Medici.  This  well-known  statue  when  first 
found  was  in  a  most  mutilated  condition,  wanting 
head  and  arms.  The  representation  in  this  Samian 
pottery  is  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  judgment  that 
directed  the  restoration  of  this  statue  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  next  panel,  which  is  a  wide  one, 
is  much  fractured,  but  sufficient  is  left  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  this  contained  a  Bacchante  riding  a 
goat.  Amongst  the  common  pottery  are  several  necks 
of  amphorcc  or  ewers,  a  flower  pot  with  three  holes, 
and  a  part  of  a  mortarium,  nf  inches  in  diameter,  of 
brown-coloured  ware,  the  interior  embedded  with 
minute  particles  of  flint,  which  are  much  worn  from 
trituration. 


According  to  a  Charleston  paper,  Prof.  Norris,  who 
has  been  examining  the  mounds  in  Western  Virginia, 
recently  opened  a  large  mound,  about  seven  miles 
from  Charleston,  which  proved  a  rich  storehouse.  The 
mound  is  fifty  feet  high,  and  they  dug  down  to  the 
bottom.  It  was  evidently  the  burial-place  of  a  noted 
chief,  who  had  been  interred  with  unusual  honours. 
At  the  bottom  they  found  the  bones  of  a  human  being, 
measuring  seven  feet  in  length  and  nineteen  inches 
across  the  shoulders.  He  was  lying  flat,  and  at  either 
side,  lying  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees, 
with  their  feet  pointing  towards  their  chief,  were  other 
men,  on  one  side  two  and  on  the  other  three.  At  the 
feet  of  the  chief  lay  another  man,  with  his  hands 
extended  before  him,  and  bearing  two  bracelets  of 
copper.  On  each  side  of  the  chiefs  wrists  were  six 
copper  bracelets,  while  a  looking-glass  of  mica  lay  at 
his  shoulder  and  a  gorget  of  copper  on  his  breast. 
Four  copper  bracelets  were  under  his  head,  with  an 
arrow  in  the  centre.  A  house,  twelve  feet  in  diameter 
and  ten  feet  high,  with  a  ridge-pole  one  foot  in 
diameter,  had  been  erected  over  them,  and  the  whole 
covered  by  the  earth  that  formed  the  mound.  Each 
of  the  men  had  been  enclosed  in  a  bark  coffin. 

There  has  been  a  discovery  of  some  old  carving 
while  renovating  the  front  of  the  shops  of  Mr.  Birch 
and  Mr.  Giles,  Mardol,  Shrewsbury,  the  work  having 
for  many  years  been  covered  with  plaster.  The  "  find" 
has  been  inspected  by  many  persons,  and  sketches 
have  been  taken  for  one  of  the  art  journals.  The 
building  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Shrews- 
bury, and  Mr.  Birch  has  decided  upon  having  it  restored 
to  as  near  its  original  appearance  as  possible. 

The  great  tower  of  Norwich  Cathedral  is  in  a  state 
which  is  causing  anxiety  to  its  guardians.  The  wall  of 
the  tower  near  the  top  is  weakened  by  the  introduction 
of  a  passage  and  open  arcade,  and  the  weight  of  the 
spire  above  is  causing  settlements  in  that  part.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  warning  will  be  taken  from  the  fate 
of  Peterborough,  and  that  the  mischief  will  be 
stopped  now  before  it  increases  so  as  to  be  beyond 
cure. 

Two  hundred  skeletons  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wyndard's  Park,  Salisbury,  in  the 
course  of  some  excavations. 

The  Cantonal  Archseological  Commission,  organised 
by  the  Council  of  State  of  Canton  Valois,  have  lately 
undertaken  some  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Martigny,  and  brought  to  light  several  important  relics 
of  the  Roman  period.  The  spot  chosen  for  the 
excavations  was  a  meadow  in  the  middle  of  Martigny, 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Octodunum. 
Here,  at  no  great  depth  from  the  surface,  were  found 
massive  walls,  chiselled  stones,  cornices  of  Jurassic 
marble,  and  much  miscellaneous  building  material. 
The  character  of  the  relics  pointed  to  the  probability 
that  they  had  formed  part  of  an  imposing  edifice,  such 
as  a  temple  or  a  theatre.  The  excavations  being 
continued,  further  finds  were  made,  and  on  November 
23rd  the  workmen  came  on  some  splendid  fragments 
of  gilt-bronze  statues.  The  metal  is  well  preserved, 
but  covered  with  verdigris.  The  parts  so  far  discovered 
belong  to  the  best  Roman  age ;  among  them  are  an  arm 
and  a  leg  of  colossal  proportions,  the  lower  part  of  the 
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body  of  a  personage  draped  in  a  toga,  with  a  hand 
and  a  forearm  almost  complete,  and  a  bull's  head  and 
foreleg.  The  excavations  are  being  continued,  and 
will,  it  is  hoped,  result  in  the  finding  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  statues,  in  which  case  they  can  be 
restored  to  their  original  form.  Not  far  from  the  spot 
where  these  relics  have  been  unearthed  was  found  ten 
years  ago  a  complete  Roman  batterie  de  cuisine,  con- 
sisting of  forty  pieces,  now  in  the  museum  at  Geneva. 
The  Archaeological  Commission  are  conducting  exca- 
vations in  another  part  of  Martigny,  where  they  have 
partially  laid  bare  the  ruins  of  a  circus  or  amphitheatre. 
The  walls,  though  considerably  decayed,  are  in  several 
places  three  metres  high,  and  form  an  oval  arena  75 
metres  long  and  65  wide.  The  country  about  Martigny 
is  undoubtedly  rich  with  Roman  remains,  but  Canton 
Valois  has  neither  much  money  to  spend  in  antiquarian 
researches,  nor  any  great  disposition  to  spend  it,  and 
there  are  unfortunately  no  rich  enthusiasts  in  the 
neighbourhood  able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  work 
at  their  own  cost. 

The  excavations  recently  commenced  by  M. 
Carapanos  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oracle  of  Dodona 
have  already  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  foundations 
of  the  ancient  temple  of  Zeus.  Other  relics  of  ancient 
times  have  likewise  been  brought  to  light  in  the  course 
of  the  diggings.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  objects 
are  a  considerable  number  of  leaden  tablets,  on  which 
are  written  questions  that  were  at  one  time  submitted 
to  the  ancient  Oracle. 

An  interesting  historical  discovery  has  been  made 
in  Wiener  Neustadt,  a  station  on  the  Southern  Rail- 
way in  Austria.  In  fixing  the  scaffolding  against  the 
damaged  towers  of  the  old  Parish  Church,  the  remains 
of  a  Count  Banus  of  Croatia,  and  of  the  Markgraf  Franz 
Frangepani,  both  of  them  great  Hungarian  nobles, 
who  were  sentenced  to  death  for  rebellion  on  the  28th 
of  April,  167 1,  and  two  days  after  were  decapitated 
with  the  sword,  were  exhumed.  The  bodies  were 
taken  out  of  their  common  grave,  temporarily  laid  in 
a  chest,  and  then  transferred  to  the  mortuary  chamber 
of  the  cemetery.  Both  families  have  long  died  out ; 
indeed,  the  two  were  the  last  male  scions  of  their 
famous  and  powerful  houses.  The  Town  Council 
will  inter  the  relics.  No  traces  of  coffins  were  noticed 
in  the  grave;  but  some  buttons  of  a  dolman,  or 
Hungarian  tunic,  a  clasp  for  keeping  a  cloak  together, 
and  some  faded  medallions,  were  found.  The  tablet 
fixed  on  the  church  wall  and  bearing  the  inscription 
had  fallen  into  the  earth,  and  will  be  used  to  mark  the 
new  resting-place  of  the  two  bodies. 

A  somewhat  curious  find  by  some  labourers  while 
digging  holes  for  fencing  near  Frome,  Somerset, 
occurred  about  a  month  ago, — viz.,  of  about  a  pound 
weight  of  clippings  from  halfcrowns  and  shillings  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  They  had 
evidently  been  buried  there  to  prevent  punishment, 
as  the  crime  of  clipping  coin  during  these  reigns  was 
severely  punished.  Some  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
George  A.  Hobson,  government  surveyor,  and  these  are 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  in  some  cases  so  widely 
cut  that  the  usual  legend  on  the  exergue  can  be  easily 
read.     Such  a  discovery  is,  we  believe,  very  rare. 

Two  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  have 


lately  been  discovered  by  M.  Pognon,  French 
Assistant-Consul,  on  the  rocks  in  the  Wady  Brissa,  a 
wild  valley  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Lebanon.  They 
contain  an  account  of  buildings  in  progress  at  Babylon, 
and  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  a  timber-yard,  as 
the  name  of  Lebanon  is  repeated  several  times  in 
mutilated  sentences,  where  it  is  a  question  as  to  the 
wood  employed  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  buildings.  Both 
the  inscriptions  and  the  accompanying  bassi-relievi  have 
been  mutilated,  it  is  thought  by  a  Moghrabi,  who, 
less  than  ten  years  ago,  cut  into  the  rock  in  the  hope 
of  finding  treasure.  Squeezes  have  been  taken,  and 
M.  Clermont-Ganneau  urges  that  at  least  photographs 
should  be  executed  and  mouldings  taken,  to  anticipate 
the  vandalism  of  treasure-seekers. 

The  monster  Tower  Drums  now  presented  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  by  Messrs.  Henry  Potter  and  Co. 
were  originally  manufactured  for  the  Great  Handel 
Festivals  held  in  the  Westminster  Abbey  A.D.  1734, 
1784,  and  1786.  They  are  called  Tower  Drums  owing 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  heads  was  made  out  of  the 
skin  of  the  celebrated  lion  known  as  the  "Monster 
Leo,"  which  was  exhibited  at  the  menagerie  kept  at 
the  Tower  of  London  about  that  period,  a  circum- 
stance now  almost  forgotten. 

The  announcement  that  No.  14,  Portsmouth  Street, 
Lincoln's-inn-fields,  the  original  of  Dickens's  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  was  to  be  demolished,  has  attracted  a 
considerable  number  of  visitors  to  the  place.  Presum- 
ing the  house  to  be  what  has  now  for  some  years  been 
claimed  for  it,  it  becomes  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  its  doom  is  not  yet  absolutely  sealed.  The  occu- 
pant and  leaseholder,  a  waste-paper  merchant,  named 
Poole,  states  that  the  surveyor,  who  has  charge  of  the 
removal  works  in  the  street,  has  assured  him  that  No. 
14  shall  not  be  taken  down  if  it  can  be  helped.  The 
group  of  houses  from  Nos.  13  to  17  in  Portsmouth 
Street  are  all  apparently  old,  though  No.  17  may  very 
possibly  not  be  interfered  with,  the  whole  row  forming 
the  end  houses  of  the  street  which  opens  into  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  and  they  are  closed  in  and  around  by  high 
modern  buildings.  It  has  been  noticed  that  a  heavy 
chimney-stack  has  at  last  made  the  safety  of  Nos.  13,  14, 
and  1 5  very  doubtful,  and  works  are  in  progress  to 
remove  this  danger ;  but  neither  No.  14,  the  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  itself,  nor  No.  13,  which  it  is  said 
comprised  the  back  parlour  and  Little  Nell's  room, 
has  been  yet  interfered  with.  Nos.  13  and  14  form 
really  one  low  two-storied,  four-room  building,  much 
lower  than,  and  in  other  ways  quite  distinct  from, 
adjoining  houses.  It  is  stated  that  the  two  numbers 
about  two  centuries  ago  formed  a  dairy  belonging  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  after  whom  the  street  was 
named.  Should  the  old  house  be  spared  now,  it  will 
probably  be  pulled  down  in  a  year  or  two  for  a  great 
street  improvement. 

There  have  lately  been  found  at  Epidauros,  where 
Cabbadias  is  excavating  the  Temple  of  /Esculapius, 
more  than  thirty  inscriptions  and  five  statues,  the  latter 
being  a  Roman  dressed  in  the  chlamys,  a  satyr,  the 
treble-formed  Hecate,  and  two  other  female  divinities. 
From  the  fragments  of  the  inscriptions  Cabbadias  has 
been  able  to  set  together  one  of  the  celebrated  stele 
which  Pausanias  mentions  as  having  been  placed 
round  the  temple,  with  the  names  of  healed  persons, 
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the  description  of  their  malady,  and  the  cure  adopted. 
The  stele  is  almost  perfect,  and  contains  125  lines, 
with  50  letters  each.  An  antiquated  building  is  also 
being  excavated,  in  which  was  found  a  well  full  of 
water.  Cabbadias  believes  this  to  have  been  the 
house  in  which  the  sick  slept,  hoping  for  a  vision  of 
/Esculapius  and  consequent  healing.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  Epidauros,  like  Olympia,  seems  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  a  poverty-stricken  people. 

Five  Roman  mile-stones  have  just  been  found  on  a 
piece  of  land  not  far  from  Ladenburg,  near  Mann- 
heim. Ladenburg  was  the  centre  of  a  right-Rhenish 
Roman  administrative  district  until  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  when  Roman  supremacy  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  was  overthrown  by  the  Alemanians. 
From  this  centre  the  roads  of  the  Romans  spread  to 
Worms,  Heidelberg,  and  Speier,  and  all  the  mile- 
stones of  the  municipal  district  refer  to  the  chief 
place,  Ladenburg.  The  eight  Roman  league-stones 
found  six  years  ago  at  Heidelberg  bear  the  words 
A.LOP(oduno)  L(eugae)  III  I,  from  Lopudunum  4 
Gallic  leagues  =  6  Roman  miles  =  8  "89  kilometres. 
Like  the  Heidelberg  mile-stones,  those  of  Ladenburg 
contain  the  names  of  a  whole  series  of  Roman 
emperors. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Bridget,  Breane,  has  been 
re-opened.  The  church,  which  was  in  a  most  neg- 
lected state,  has  been  restored,  and  the  chancel 
rebuilt. 

The  Times  correspondent  at  Rome  says: — "A 
great  •  find  '  was  secured  in  the  course  of  the  excava- 
tions at  the  House  of  the  Vestals,  consisting  of  another 
full-length  statue  of  rather  more  than  life-size,  but 
with  the  head  and  hands  wanting ;  the  torso  of  a 
third,  from  the  neck  to  below  the  waist ;  the  right 
knee  of  a  fourth  ;  a  beautiful  bracelet,  or  small  neck- 
lace, of  alternate  rings  of  gold  and  uncut  amethysts, 
with  clasp  complete ;  four  more  pedestals  of  statues 
of  superior  Vestals,  with  inscriptions  and  an  interest- 
ing inscription  relating  to  the  Castra  Peregrina. 

After  undergoing  alterations  All  Hallow's  Church, 
Exeter,  has  been  re-opened.  The  edifice  is  one  of 
great  antiquity,  reference  being  made  to  it  as  early  as 
1 191.  It  has  undergone  several  alterations  at  dif- 
ferent periods. 


as  well  as  the  variation  of  the  costume  of  an  English 
sailor  and  a  Polish  king.  Still  the  men  are  alike  in 
look  as  they  were  in  character.  Sobieski  had  much 
of  Drake's  dash  and  daring.  The  former  was  one  of 
the  finest  cavalry  generals  of  modern  times,  the  latter 
one  of  the  best  commanders  of  fleets  of  light  vessels  ; 
the  one  was  as  irresistible  at  the  head  of  his  hussars,  as 
the  other  leading  his  brave  little  ships  to  victory. 
Both  were  men  who  with  small  means  achieved  great 
ends,  and  each  saved  Europe  from  a  terrible  catastrophe 
— conquest  by  the  Turks  or  an  universal  empire  of 
Philip  II.  It  is  not  strange  then  (according  to  the 
laws  of  physiognomy),  if  the  men  should  have  been 
alike  in  personal  appearance.  W.  S.  L.-S. 


CORNISH  CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS. 

May  I  note  the  survival  of  a  few  Cornish  Christmas 
customs  ? 

1.  The  Christmas  mummers  are  still  common 
(one  may  say  too  common,  for  the  custom  has  de- 
generated) in  the  Land's  End  district,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere.  I  have  not  seen  the  Christmas  play,  "  St. 
George  and  Turkish  Knight,"  since  1866,  when  it  was 
acted  at  Pensitoa  in  East  Cornwall.  The  play  is 
very  like  the  one  used  in  Dorsetshire.  It  may,  how- 
ever, linger  in  the  county  still.  The  modern  Christ- 
mas mummers  we  call  guise  dancers  (possibly  from 
the  French  deguiser). 

2.  Dancing  round  the  candles  appears  a  local 
Penrith  custom.  A  basket  is  filled  with  sand  and 
candles  stuck  in  it,  which  are  lighted.  The  basket 
is  put  on  the  floor  and  the  children  dance  around  it, 
the  boys  and  girls  separately.  The  effect  of  the  scene 
is  weird  and  strange,  and  the  custom  is  probably  pre- 
Christian  in  origin,  perhaps  a  Celtic  variant  of  the 
ancient  fire  rites  of  the  winter  solstice. 

3.  The  Christmas  bunch  is  probably  modern.  It  is 
a  pretty  custom,  much  observed  among  the  fishermen. 

4.  The  old  Cornish  carols,  a  valuable  collection  of 
which  was  made  by  Davies  Gilbert,  are,  I  believe, 
mostly  superseded,  but  the  custom  of  carol  singing 
was  probably  never  more  vigorous  than  now. 

W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma. 
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DRAKE  AND  SOBIESKI. 

I  suppose  that  resemblances  of  the  portraits  of 
famous  men  of  old  is  a  branch  of  archaeology.  May  I 
remark  on  the  curious  resemblance  which  strikes  me 
between  the  portraits  of  our  great  naval  hero  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  those  of  King  John  Sobieski  ? 
Both  seem  to  have  had  the  same  round,  bullet -shaped 
head,  the  same  lofty  forehead,  the  same  stern,  resolute 
look.  Sobieski  was  the  darker  man,  and  the  different 
mode  of  wearing  the  beard  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  makes  a  certain  difference  in  aspect, 


ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHURCH,  IPSWICH. 

Looking  through  some  back  numbers  of  The 
Antiquary,  I  observed  (v.  131),  Mr.  H.  W.  Birch 
asks  for  information  as  to  what  he  terms  a  niche  dis- 
closed by  the  recent  repairs  in  one  of  the  south  but- 
tresses of  this  church.  As  no  light  appears  to  have 
been  thrown  on  the  discovery,  I  think  it  may  help  him 
to  know  that  there  is  in  existence  an  etching  of  the 
south  prospect  of  this  church  in  1647,  showing  a 
priest's  door  in  this  identical  buttress.  From  the  top 
stage,  at  about  ten  feet  from  the  base,  the  ordinary 
buttress  springs  into  a  double  width,  and  so  continues 
to  the  ground ;  within  is  shown  a  narrow  doorway. 
Above  it  appears  a  large  square  sunk  panel  containing 
in  relief  a  coat-of-arms  with  supporters.  Higher  up, 
still  in  the  top  stage  of  the  buttress,  appears  a  small 
scutcheon,  no  doubt  that  upon  which  the  letter  ©  still 
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remains  legible.  The  doorway  was  probably  blocked 
up  in  consequence  of  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  church  from  time  to  time.  The  recent 
repairs  disclosed  the  arched  head  of  the  door,  which 
has  been  reset  in  the  buttress  with  a  sort  of  stone 
ledge  close  underneath,  giving  the  whole  the  appear- 
ance of  a  niche.  The  large  tablet,  from  which  the 
arms  are  now  obliterated,  and  also  the  small  scutcheon, 
together  with  some  pinnacle  work  probably  belonging 
to  the  jambs  of  the  doorway,  have  all  been  huddled 
over  it  in  the  most  incongruous  fashion,  and  it  seems 
a  pity  the  fragments  should  not  have  been  replaced  in 
the  positions  they  formerly  occupied.  History  is  un- 
fortunately strangely  silent  as  to  this  venerable  church 
dating  from  Domesday  times,  and  the  etching  to  which 
I  allude  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  enable  one  to  see 
what  the  arms  were,  beyond  that  they  were  unquestion- 
ably those  of  some  person  of  importance.  Were  it 
not  for  the  initial  letter  before  mentioned  one  might 
hazard  the  opinion  that  they  were  those  of  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  a  residence  in 
this  parish,  and  who  on  that  account  might  have  been 
a  benefactor  to  the  church,  although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  himself  ever  resided  in  this  mansion. 

Henry  C.  Casley. 
Ipswich,  December,  1883. 


THE  HOUSE. 
{Ante,  pp.  1-7.] 

Allow  me  to  protest  against  the  assertion  that  the 
drawing  copied  in  cut  No.  1,  p.  2,  of  Mr.  Wheatley's 
paper  on  the  house,  is  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Crocketed  gables  and  windows  with  tracery  were 
certainly  not  in  use  before  1300,  and  the  drawing  is 
probably  circa  1300. 

The  assertion,  p.  5,  that  chimneys  did  not  come 
into  use  before  the  fifteenth  century,  is  erroneous.  The 
Liber  Pontificalis  says  that  Pope  Gregory  IV.  (827- 
844)  made  three  "  cominatas  "  in  the  Lateran  palace. 

A  very  old  house  at  Treves,  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century,  has  a  fireplace  with  a  chimney 
in  the  wall.  Houses  of  the  twelfth  century  at  Coblenz, 
at  Curden  on  the  Moselle,  and  at  Christchurch  and 
Boothby  Pagnell,  have  chimneys.  Chimneys  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  are  not  uncommon 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Some  in 
England  are  figured  in  the  Glossary  of  Architecture, 
and  in  Parker's  Domestic  Architecture. 

Alen  Nesbitt. 


it  was  thought  to  be  raining,  "  The  asins  are  dropping," 
meaning  that  rain  was  falling  from  the  roof.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  any  one  else  use  the  word. 
The  i  was  distinctly  uttered  ;  it  was  not  e. 

Thomas  Cox. 
Halifax,  Dec.  24th,  1883. 


MORGAN    OF    LLANTAMAM    ABBEY, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

I  am  compiling  a  genealogy  of  the  above  family, 
and  shall  feel  grateful  if  any  genealogical  reader  of 
The  Antiquary,  who  has  any  information  relating 
to  this  family,  will  kindly  communicate  with  me. 

The  last  of  the  male  line  was  Sir  Edward  Morgan, 
or  his  uncle  Sir  James  Morgan,  fourth  baronet. 

G.  Blacker-Morgan. 

10,  Spring  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 


THOMAS   CHANNELL. 

In  the  first  paper  of  vol.  v.,  page  3,  of  The 
Antiquary,  mention  is  made  of  a  work  of  art  in 
one  of  the  Louvre  galleries,  the  subject  of  which 
is  thus  described  : — "  Massire  Thomas  Channelle, 
chevalier  trenchant  de  Roy  d'Engleterre,  lequel  est 
venu  apporter  l'estraine  du  Roy  d'Engleterre  du  jour 
de  Pan." 

As  no  date  is  assigned  to  the  above  New  Year's 
presentation,  nor  apparently  is  given  in  the  work  by 
M.  Leon  de  Laborde,  from  which  the  extract  is  taken, 
may  I  ask  if  you,  or  one  of  your  correspondents,  can 
afford  me  any  information  respecting  the  above-named 
Thomas  Channell  and  his  friendly  mission  to  the 
French  king?  F.  J.  Hardy. 

Sydenham,  Jan.  12th,  1884. 


BRADING  CHURCH. 
[Ante,  p.  31.] 

The  letters  WlSB  struck  me  as  an  intentional 
puzzle  by  some  workman,  the  minister  of  the  time 
agreeing  in  and  enjoying  the  fun.  The  letter  <]  is 
the  key  showing  that  the  letters  are  to  be  read  back- 
wards ;  they  would  then  form  the  initials  of  Brading 
Parish,  Isle  of  Wight.  R.  P. 

Jan.  15th,  1884. 


AIZEN. 


[See  ante,  vol.  viii.,  p.  134.] 
In  looking  over  The  Antiquary  for  1883,  I  find 
in  the  September  number  the  word  "Aizen."  The 
writer  does  not  mention  where  it  was  used,  nor  what 
county  his  informant  belonged  to.  Some  years  ago 
I  made  a  collection  of  words  I  heard  used  in  Birming- 
ham, where  I  lived  as  a  boy  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  One  of  them  was  "asins,"  as  I  wrote  it.  The 
person  who  used  it  was  a  native  of  Birmingham,  and 
her  mother  and  father  came  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Coleshill  in  Warwickshire.     I  heard  her  say  when 


ANSWERS  TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.B. — Your  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  and  if  possible 
shall  be  carried  out.     See  our  report,  ante,  p.  85. 

Freeman  (Marie). — There  is  only  one  book  on  the 
London  Guilds  simply :  H.  C.  Coote's  Ordinances 
of  Two  Secular  Guilds  of  London,  You  should, 
however,  consult  Herbert's  History  of  t/ie  London 
Companies ;  Toulmin  Smith's  English  Gilds,  and, 
if  possible,  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford's  privately 
printed  Gilds.  For  a  bibliographical  list  on  the 
subject  of  Guilds  consult  Bibliographer,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  48-50. 
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Cfje  anttquarp  OErcDange* 

Enclose  %d.  for  the  First  12  Words,  and  id.  for  each 
Additional  Three  Words.  All  replies  to  a  number  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  blank  envelope,  with  a  loose  Stamp,  and 
sent  to  the  Manager. 

Note. — All  Advertisements  to  reach  the  office  by 
the  l$th  of  the  month,  and  to  be  addressed — The 
Manager,  Exchange  Department,  The  Anti- 
quary Office,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
E.C. 

For  Sale. 

A  set  of  Sotheran  &  Co.'s  Edition  of  Richardson's 
works,  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen,  in  12  volumes,  bound 
in  half  morocco,  marbled  edges.  Copy  Number  9  can 
be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Antiquary.  Price  com- 
plete £7  Js.  Apply  to  the  Manager,  Antiquary  Ex- 
change Department. 

Several  Poesy,  Intaglio,  and  curious  Rings  for  sale, 
cheap. — Particulars,  220,  care  of  Manager. 

A  genuine  Antique  Carved  Oak  Cabinet,  lettered 
and  dated,  in  perfect  preservation,  with  the  original 
polish  on.  Guarantee  given.  A  valuable  acquisition 
to  all  lovers  of  antique  art.  Can  be  seen  by  appoint- 
ment.— Price  and  particulars,  apply  to  Robt.  Lennard, 
5,  North  Terrace,  Whitby. 

Bronze  Roman  Celt,  8s.  6d.;  curious  old  Watch 
Stand,  5.5-. ;  Flint  Pistol,  very  good,  10s. ;  old  Oak 
Cradle,  20.r. ;  old  Oak  Chest,  three  Panels,  carved, 
good,  27s.  6d. — J.  M.  Smith,  34,  Carolgate,  Retford. 

A  choice  tall  copy  of  a  History  of  Thanet  and  East 
Kent  Churches,  Monumental  Inscriptions  (by  Z. 
Cozens,  Esq.,  of  Margate).  Nice  plates,  whole  calf 
gilt,  1793,  £6  10s.  A  copy  of  this  book  at  the 
Comerford  Sale  in  1881  sold  for  £7  7s. — No.  242, 
Manager,  the  Antiquary  Office. 

Horsfield's  History  of  Sussex,  2  vols.  Subscribers' 
best  paper  copy. — Offers,  243,  care  of  Manager. 

Ruskin — Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua,  £1  ; 
Two  Paths,  1st  edition,  with  plates,  ,£1  4s.  ;  Lectures 
on  Architecture  and  Painting,  £1  8s.  ;  Selections 
from  Writings,  £1  2s.  All  in  original  cloth,  good 
copies.  Dickens — The  Haunted  Man,  1st  edition, 
red  cloth,  10s.  6d.  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Works, 
1686,  folio,  10s.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  5th  edition 
(plates),  1692,  155-. — J.  Lucas,  Claremont  House, 
Cawley  Road,  South  Hackney. 

L'Art  D'Aimer  D'Ovide  suivi  du  remede  D'amour. 
Traduction  nouvelle  avec  des  Remarques  Mytholo- 
giques  et  Litteraires,  par  F.  S.  A.  D.  L.  .  .  .  Paris 
Chez  Ancelle  Libraire,  rue  du  Foin-Saint-Jacque's 
college- Gervais,  No.  265,  An  XI — 1803,  with  en- 
graved frontispiece.  471  pp.  with  MS.  Notes,  bound  in 
half  vellum,  gilt  top,  20s. — Shakespeare  as  an  Angler, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bitton, 
1883.  Parchment  binding,  10s.  6d.,  engraved  front- 
ispiece, very  scarce. — Luxurious  Bathing,  a  sketch  by 
Andrew  Tuer,  Illustrated  with  8  etchings  by  Tristram 
Ellis.  Remarque  proof  (Copy  No.  4),  only  six  printed, 
signed  by  the  artist,  small  oblong,  old  style  printing, 
1880. — Illustrated  Catalogue  of  The  Paris  Salon, 
Edited  by  F.  G.  Dumas,  containing  about  four 
hundred  reproductions  in  facsimile,  after  the 
original  drawings  by  the  artists,  1883.    Paper  covers 


3s. — The  Athenceum,  July  1879,  to  June  1883,  eight 
vols.,  in  numbers  as  issued,  clean  and  perfect,  £2. 
— Cassell's  Magazine  of  Art,  vols.  I  to  3,  in  half 
morocco,  new,  and  vols.  1  and  2  New  Series,  half 
roan,  new,  ^3  the  set. — The  Hamilton  Palace  Col- 
lection, illustrated  priced  catalogue,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  1882,  cloth  new,  published  at  £2  2s., 
21s. — The  Theatre,  vols.  1  to  3,  first  series,  in  half 
morocco  (containing  the  portraits  of  Henry  Irving, 
Ellen  Terry,  H.  J.  Byron,  F.  C.  Burnand,  and  many 
others),  price  30.'. — Recollections  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  by  T.  Hall  Caine  (large  paper  edition, 
fifty  copies  only  printed),  with  portrait,  20s. — W. 
E.  Morden,  5,  Longley  Terrace,  Lower  Tooting, 
S.W. 

A  collector  wishing  to  exchange  some  rare  books 
would  like  to  hear  of  another  collector  who  would 
either  exchange  or  purchase. — No.  244,  care  of 
Manager. 

The  Manager  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  undertake  to  forward  post  cards,  or  letters, 
unless  a  stamp  be  sent  to  cover  postage  of  same  to 
advertiser. 

Wanted  to  Purchase. 

Armorial  Book  Plates  purchased  or  exchanged. — 
Dr.  Howard,  Dartmouth  Row,  Blackheath. 

Swift's  Works,  19  vols.,  1824 ;  Walpole's  Letters, 
edited  by  Cunningham,  9  vols. ;  Books  published  by 
Pickering,  ante  1855;  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  George  II., 
2  vols.,  1848;  Doran's  Their  Majestie's  Servants,  2 
vols.,  1864.  Good  prices  for  good  copies. — Biblios, 
20,  King  Edward  Street,  Lambeth  Road,  London. 

Wanted,  Poll  Books,  for  County  Elections  in 
Essex,  Herts,  and  Cambridgeshire. — Thomas  Bird, 
Romford. 

Old  works  on  Craft  Freemasonry.  —  Briggs  & 
Morden,  5,  Longley  Terrace,  Lower  Tooting,  S.W. 

Dorsetshire  Seventeenth  Century  Tokens.  Also 
Topographical  Works,  Cuttings  or  Scraps  connected 
with  the  county.  Also  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  third 
series,  with  Index  Volume. — J.  S.  Udal,  4,  Harcourt 
Buildings,  Temple. 

Schach  und  Seine  Abarten,  by  G.  R.  Neumann, 
1867.  Marinelli — 11  guisco  di  Scacchi :  Napoli,  1722  ; 
Triple  Chess  :  London,  1826.  Literatur  und  Ges- 
chichte  des  Schachspiels,  in  2  vols.,  by  Dr.  van  der 
Linde,  1874.  Rules  for  Four  Chess,  by  Rev.  H. 
Wood,  1839,  1842,  1846.  Lallenwnt  on  Chess.  Dr. 
Forbes'  "Observations,"  1855,  on  Chaturanga. — 
243,  Care  of  Manager. 

Hansard's  Debates  or  Times  newspaper  from  1832 
to  1839.— C.  M.  Wakefield,  Belmont,  Uxbridge. 

No.  3,  Vol.  I.  of  Suffolk  Archse.  Soc.  Pub.,  or 
numbers  in  exchange. — Rev.  W.  E.  Layton,  Cran- 
bourne,  Westerfield  Road,  Ipswich. 

Wanted,  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments,  folio ;  Cacelebs 
in  Search  of  a  Wife,  1809  ;  Stock  Exchange  Year 
Book,  1874.5;  Haynes  on  Brasses;  Shakspeare  as 
an  Angler,  by  Ellacombe  ;  Our  Ancient  Monuments 
and  the  Lands  around  Them,  by  Kaines-Jackson  ; 
The  Western  Martyrology  ;  Mercer's  Narrative  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  (good  copy) ;  Shipley's  Views  in 
the  South  Pacific. 
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C6e  3lton  age  in  Greece. 

By  A.  Lang. 

HE  use  of  iron  in  prehistoric  times 
in  Greece,  and  the  authenticity  of 
the  Homeric  references  to  iron, 
have  lately  been  discussed  by 
Professor  Sayce.*  In  the  constant  Homeric 
mentions  of  iron  he  finds  a  proof  of  the  late 
date  of  those  passages  where  iron  occurs. 
In  an  anecdote  told  by  Herodotus,  he  dis- 
covers an  illustration  of  Greek  knowledge 
that  iron -working  was  not  familiar  to  the 
Greeks  earlier  than  about  550  b.c.  Let  us 
start  from  the  story  of  Herodotus,  which  shows 
how,  about  550  b.c,  a  Spartan  was  astonished 
at  seeing  a  blacksmith.  This  occurred,  if  it 
ever  occurred  at  all  (and,  according  to  Mr. 
Sayce,  Herodotus  is  addicted  to  "gratuitous 
falsehood"),  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  b.c.  Iron-working  would  therefore 
be  an  unfamiliar  and  novel  art  in  Greece 
about  b.c.  550.  But  Mr.  Sayce  appears  to 
regard  the  Herodotean  story  as  merely  an 
illustration  of  a  fact  known  otherwise,  namely, 
through  archaeology  and  philology.  Both 
philology  and  archaeology,  he  maintains,  prove 
that  the  introduction  of  iron- working  in  Greece 
is  very  late.  If  Greek  literature  does  not  con- 
firm philology  and  archaeology,  "  so  much  the 
worse  for  literature."  This  is  rather  like 
saying  "so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts," 
for  surely  among  the  facts  of  an  age  the 
literature  of  the  age  must  be  included.  But 
Mr.  Sayce's  contention  is  that,  as  the  evidence 
of  the  literature  usually  assigned  to  early 
Greece  is  contradicted  (on  this  point,  the 
forging  of  iron)  by  philology  and  archaeology, 
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the  literature  must  (so  far  as  it  mentions  iron) 
be  spurious. 

I  do  not  write  the  following  pages  with 
any  hope  of  converting  Mr.  Sayce.  Alas !  we 
mortals  never  do  convert  each  other  in  these 
discussions.  But  the  topic  of  the  early  use 
of  iron  in  Greece,  especially  in  its  bearing 
on  the  Homeric  question,  leads  one  into 
many  pleasant  bye-ways  of  study  and  shy 
recesses  of  folk-lore.  One  finds  from  the 
Scholia  or  the  Odyssey,  that  iron,  in  Greece, 
was  thought  powerful  to  keep  off  ghosts  and 
demons.  This  belief  must  date  from  the 
time  when  iron,  being  rare,  was  held  to  be 
magical.  Again,  in  pursuit  of  old  iron  one 
comes  to  Sidero,  and  the  splendid  romantic 
fragments  of  the  Tyro  of  Sophocles.  Such  is 
part  of  the  folk-lorists'  reward:  these  joys  are 
in  the  gift  of  Mother  Goose.  It  is  our  duty, 
moreover,  to  take  up  arms,  whether  of  iron 
or  bronze,  in  behalf  of  Homer,  and  of  his 
antiquity. 

Let  us  first  examine,  then,  the  story  in  Hero- 
dotus, which  Mr.  Sayce  believes  to  indicate 
the  late  arrival  of  the  art  of  iron  forging  in 
Greece.  The  Spartans,  about  550  B.C.,  were 
on  bad  terms  with  Tegea,  and  consulted  the 
Oracle  "  as  to  how  they  might  gain  the  upper 
hand."  And  the  Priestess  replied  to  them, 
that  this  should  be  "when  they  brought  home 
the  bones  of  Orestes,  Agamemnon's  son." 
And  since  to  find  the  grave  of  Orestes  they 
did  not  avail,  they  sent  again  to  ask  the  god 
"in  what  land  Orestes  lay."  And  to  the 
messengers  when  they  asked  her,  the  Priestess 
replied  thus : — 

There  is  a  certain  town  in  the  level  plain  of  A  ready, 
even  Tegea,  and  there  two  zoinds  blozu  under  strong 
necessity,  and  there  is  stroke  and  counter  stroke,  and 
bane  lieth  upon  bane.  There  the  life-giving-  earth 
holdeth  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  Him  when  thou  hast 
brought  home,  thou  shall  be  lord  over  Tegea. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  that 
the  phrase  used  by  the  Oracle — 

Ivd  ' Ayafiefivovidriv  Karixei  <pv<rl£oos  &a, 

is  borrowed  from  what  Homer  says  about 
Castor  and  Polydeuces — 

roiis  8  jjdrj  Karex^"  <pvcrl£oos  S,ia 

[Iliad,  Hi.  245),  or  perhaps  both  Homer  and 
the  Oracle  drew  from  the  same  store  of  epic 
commonplace.  The  Oracle  itself  is  a  devi- 
nette  (or  artificial  description  of  a  common 
object),  and  such  devinettes  are  popular  in 
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the  folk-lore,  not  only  of  European  but  of 
African  races.  To  go  on  with  the  story 
in  Herodotus.  A  certain  Spartan,  named 
Lichas,  chanced  to  come  to  a  Tegetan  black- 
smith's shop  (xa\Kr)iov,  Herodotus  calls  it), 
and  there  he  "  saw  iron  being  beaten  out,  and 
he  marvelled,  beholding  that  which  was  done." 
The  smith  (^oAkc^s)  paused  in  his  work,  and 
said,  "Much  more  then  wouldst  thou  marvel, 
Spartan  stranger,  hadst  thou  seen  what  I  saw, 
since  now  thou  art  amazed  at  seeing  iron 
wrought."  The  smith  went  on  to  say  that, 
when  sinking  a  well  in  his  courtyard  he  had 
come  on  a  coffin  (o-opos)  seven  cubits  long, 
had  opened  it,  and  found  it  contained  a  corpse 
of  the  same  length  as  the  coffin.  The  Spartan, 
putting  this  and  that  together,  felt  sure  that 
the  smithy  was  the  place  indicated  by  the 
Oracle,  and  the  bones  those  of  Orestes.  He 
therefore  secured  the  remains  of  the  hero. 
Scarcely  any  one  can  pretend  to  believe  this 
legend.  Mr.  Sayce  tries  to  make  it  more 
credible  by  alleging  (in  his  Herodotus,  i.  68, 
note  7)  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a 
fossilized  animal,  and  the  o-opos  "a sepulchral 
chamber,"  or  tumulus,  rather  than  a  coffin. 
A  man  might  well  marvel  at  finding  a  tumulus 
when  he  was  sinking  a  well,  and  is  it  likely 
that  the  other  animals  of  a  fossil,  perhaps  of 
an  extinct  species,  put  their  companion's  bones 
in  a  neatly  fitting  sepulchral  chamber?  Ob- 
viously the  legend  has  only  one  sort  of 
importance  for  us.  It  indicates  that,  in  the 
age  of  Herodotus,  people  could  believe  that 
a  Spartan  of  550  b.c.  might  be  amazed  at 
the  sight  of  iron-working.  Whether  he  won- 
dered merely,  as  I  confess  I  always  do  myself 
when  I  look  into  a  smithy,  or  whether  he 
marvelled  with  the  amazement  of  a  man  to 
whom  the  bare  idea  of  working  iron  was  a 
novelty,  we  cannot  tell.  Thus  (1)  the  story 
may  be  false.  (2)  Mr.  Sayce's  inference 
from  it  may  be  incorrect.  And  (3)  Mr.  Sayce 
may  have  inferred  rightly,  and  yet  iron-work- 
ing may  have  been  an  art  long  practised  in 
Greece,  but  practised  with  the  "mystery" 
which  many  crafts  affect.  Many  of  our  own 
processes  in  metallurgy,  especially  for  military 
purposes,  are  secrets,  and  so  is  the  art  of 
stuffing  and  sewing  cricket  balls.  Mr.  W. 
G.  Grace  might  "wonder"  if  he  saw  the 
cricket  ball  being  stuffed  and  sewn  (a  matter 
hidden  even  from  Mr.  Frederick  Gale),  but  it 


would  not  follow  that  cricket  balls  were 
novelties  to  Mr.  Grace  and  to  modern 
England.  It  will  probably  be  admitted,  then, 
that  the  story  of  the  Spartan  and  the  black- 
smith is  scarcely  strong  enough  to  bear 
Mr.  Sayce's  ponderous  inference,  that  iron- 
forging  was  a  novel  art  in  Greece  in  B.C.  550. 
Mr.  Sayce,  and  Herodotus,  furnish  us  with 
two  other  arguments  against  the  inference  that 
iron-forging  was  so  late  an  art.  Herodotus 
tells  us  (as  Mr.  Leaf  has  pointed  out  in  the 
Academy)  that  Glaucus  of  Chios  invented 
the  soldering  of  iron,  and  Glaucus  (wherever 
we  place  his  date)  was  certainly  earlier  than 
550  b.c.  {Herodotus,  i.  25).  Mr.  Sayce  says 
soldering  iron  was  an  art  known  to  Egypt 
many  centuries  before,  but  that  does  not 
affect  our  argument.  Our  argument  is  that 
Herodotus,  believing  as  he  did  that  a  sub- 
ordinate art  in  iron- working  was  invented  by 
a  Greek,  say  in  600  B.C.,  could  not  also  have 
held  that  iron-working  was  unknown  to 
Greece  till  550  b.c.  Herodotus's  remark 
about  Glaucus  implies  his  belief  that  the 
Greeks  were  acquainted  with  iron-forging 
long  before  the  date  of  the  Chian.  But,  till 
Glaucus  introduced  soldering,  Herodotus 
probably  held  that  iron  plates  were  kept 
together  by  pins  and  rivets  in  the  ancient 
fashion.  Again,  Mr.  Sayce  himself  writes  in 
his  Herodotus  (p.  36,  note  5),  Lycurgus 

is  said  to  have  forbidden  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
money,  which  was  unknown  in  Greece  till  the  age  of 
Pheidon,  the  iron  rings  retained  at  Sparta  being  the 
previous  medium  of  exchange  throughout  the  country. 

If  Mr.  Sayce  is  here  stating  his  own  opinion, 
he  holds  that  Sparta  used  iron  rings  for  an 
indefinite  period  before  Phidon,  who,  again, 
was  about  two  hundred  years  earlier  than 
550  b.c.  Thus  the  Spartans  had  iron  rings 
for  an  unknown  period  before  (according  to 
Mr.  Sayce)  they  learned  the  art  of  iron- 
working!  Yet,  Mr.  Sayce  says,  in  his  next 
page  but  two,  that  the  story  of  the  Tegeatan 
blacksmith  "effectually  disposes  of  the  legend 
which  ascribed  to  Lykurgos  the  introduction 
of  iron  rings  into  Sparta  as  a  medium  of 
exchange."  In  his  Herodotus,  p.  36,  Mr. 
Sayce  seems  to  hold  that  the  legend  about 
the  introduction  of  iron  money  by  Lycurgus 
is  based  on  the  survival,  at  Sparta,  of  an 
iron  circulating  medium  previously  common 
to  the  whole  of  Greece,  but  retained  at  Sparta 
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alone.  On  p.  39  he  seems  to  think  that  this 
view  is  impossible,  as  iron-working  was  not 
known  to  Sparta  till  about  B.C.  550. 

Mr.  Sayce  has  tried  to  show  that  the  word 
aiBrjpevs  "  iron-smith,"  superseded  x0^-*6^* 
"bronze-smith,"  "  at  a  late  period."  Mr.  Leaf 
has  shown  that  this  is  proving  too  much. 
XaA/ceus  held  its  own  in  the  language  through 
classical  times,  in  spite  of  the  perfect  famili- 
arity of  later  Greece  with  iron.  In  the  same 
way  tepuztli  (originally  copper)  is  now  the 
Mexican  word  for  iron,  though  the  Mexicans 
have  known  iron  for  some  four  hundred  years. 
(Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  Language,  Second 
Series,  pp.  229,  231.) 

It  is  "  so  much  the  worse  for  literature," 
according  to  Mr.  Sayce,  if  Hesiod,  Homer, 
Alcman,  and  Sappho  are  familiar  with  iron, 
long  before  iron  (according  to  philology  and 
archaeology,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Sayce) 
should  have  been  familiar  to  them.  But 
who  and  where  are  the  philologists  and 
archaeologists  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Sayce? 
If  we  turn,  for  philological  counsel,  to  Mr. 
Max  Miiller,  we  find  him  holding  that  iron 
was,  and  also  was  not,  known  to  the  Aryan 
race  before  their  separation.  In  1863  Mr. 
Miiller  said  {Lectures  on  Language,  p.  234),  on 
the  evidence  of  philology,  that  iron  was  prob- 
ably not  known  to  the  Aryans  before  they  split 
into  the  different  nationalities,  Greek,  Latin, 
Teutonic,  and  so  on.  In  1868,  in  Chips  from 
a  German  Workshop  (ii.,  p.  47),  Mr.  Max 
Miiller  wrote  that  before  the  separation  of  the 
Aryans  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  iron  was 
known,  and  its  value  appreciated " — this 
statement  also  being  made  on  philological 
evidence.  This  is  the  valuable  and  consis- 
tent sort  of  information  which  history  derives 
from  philology.  In  1 863,  iron  was  not  known ; 
in  1868,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  known; 
while  in  1881  {Selected  Essays;  compare  foot- 
note modifying  this  view)  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  was  known. 

Manifestly  we  cannot  accept  as  irrefutable 
the  conjectures  of  a  science  so  careless  of 
consistency  as  philology  appears  to  be. 

Then,  turning  to  archaeology',  what  do 
we  find?  Why,  much  the  same  confusion. 
When  Dr.  Schliemann  wrote  Troy  and  its 
Remains  (p.  31),  he  had  found  no  iron  at 
Hissarlik,  except  in  some  bullets  for  slings. 
He  drew  the  inference,  not  that  ir  on  and 


steel  had  never  existed  on  that  ancient  site, 
but  that  they  had  vanished,  "  for,  as  we 
know,  they  become  decomposed  much  more 
readily  than  copper."  It  is  true  that  Scotch 
archaeology  has  no  remains  of  iron  to  show 
from  ancient  Celtic  graves  of  the  iron  age, 
because  iron  is  thrown  away  by  "  uninstructed 
excavators."  Schrader,  too,  remarks  that  the 
way  in  which  iron  corrodes  with  time  makes 
it  difficult  to  say  whether,  at  any  particular 
period,  it  did  not  exist,  or  is  only  not  found, 
and  Schrader  is  a  great  authority  with  Mr. 
Sayce. 

But  to  return  to  archaeology.  When  he 
wrote  Troy,  Dr.  Schliemann  had  found 
scarcely  any  iron  in  Hissarlik,  but  he  writes, 
"  I  believe  positively  that  it  did  exist."  But 
when  he  wrote  Ilios  (1880)  he  had  found 
iron,  and  he  believed  it  did  not  exist.  That 
is,  he  referred  an  iron  knife  which  he  dis- 
covered in  one  of  his  "  prehistoric  cities  "  to 
the  historic  period,  and  supposed  that  it  had 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  historic  city  by 
reason  of  its  weight.  Apparently  he  had 
now  different  ideas  about  what  he  ought  to 
find.  In  1876  he  found  little  or  no  iron, 
but  believed  positively  that  there  had  been 
plenty.  In  1880,  he  had  found  a  little  iron, 
but  believed  that  there  had  been  none.  At 
Mycenae  (Mycence.  and  Tiryns,  p.  76),  Dr. 
Schliemann  discovered  some  iron  knives  and 
keys,  at  what  precise  depth  I  do  not  gather. 
At  whatever  depth  they  were  found,  in  com- 
pany with  these  iron  weapons  and  keys  were 
stone  axes,  and  excessively  archaic  vases  and 
other  pieces  of  pottery.  But  though  he 
found  the  iron  with  these  extremely  ancient 
and  almost  prehistoric  objects,  and  though, 
a  few  years  before,  he  had  believed  in  iron 
when  he  found  none,  Dr.  Schliemann  now 
referred  his  Mycenaean  iron  to  a  very  late 
period,  "perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C."  Thus,  archaeology  does  not 
seem  much  more  trustworthy  than  philology. 
When  she  expects  to  find  a  metal,  and  does 
not,  she  says  that  the  metal  has  corroded 
and  disappeared.  When  she  does  not  expect 
to  find  a  metal  and  does  find  it,  she  explains 
away  its  presence  by  saying  that  it  has  sunk 
down,  by  its  weight,  from  a  higher  level. 
How  are  we  to  argue  with  sciences  like 
these  ?  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Gladstone  supposes 
the  iron  at  Mycenae  to  have  wasted  away, 
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whereas  Mr.  Sayce  says  iron,  where  it  has 
been  present,  would  leave  stains  of  rust,  and 
rejects  the  idea  that  it  has  perished  of  old 
age. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  not  learned  much 
about  the  date  of  iron  from  philology  and 
archaeology. 

Now  let  us  cross-examine  Mr.  Sayce's 
own  witness,  Dr.  O.  Schrader,  author  of 
Sprachsvergleichung  und  Urgeschichte  (Jena, 
1883): — "If  O.  Schrader,  the  most  recent 
writer  on  the  subject,  is  right,  o-io^pos  will 
be  a  word  of  Asianic  origin,"  says  Mr.  Sayce ; 
that  is,  as  I  understand,  a  word  from  the 
speech  of  some  people  of  Asia  Minor. 
Granting  that  O.  Schrader  is  right,  not  much 
in  favour  of  the  very  late  introductions  of 
iron  working  into  Greece  would  be  proved. 
But  what  does  Schrader  really  say  ?  He  says 
that  nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  determine, 
when  iron  is  not  found,  whether  it  was  never 
used  on  the  site,  or  whether  it  has  rusted 
away  (p.  285).  Schrader  then  goes  on  to 
call  Homer  as  a  witness  to  the  early  use  of 
iron  in  Greece.  This  seems  almost  to 
settle  Schrader  as  a  backer  of  Mr.  Sayce,  for 
Schrader,  like  Mr.  Evans  and  other  archaeo- 
logists, accepts  Homer's  references  to  iron, 
whereas  Mr.  Sayce  rejects  "  Bardolph's  secu- 
rity." Schrader  strengthens  his  argument  by 
showing  that,  while  coinage  is  still  unknown 
to  Homer,  payments  are  made  in  iron,  and 
other  metals,  by  way  of  barter.  He  also 
observes  that  Homer  uses  "  iron "  as  a 
synonym  for  "  sword,"  or  "  weapon."  Thus 
he  regards  Homer  as  evidence  for  the  use 
of  iron  at  a  period  anterior  to  coinage.  There- 
fore at  a  period  earlier  than  Mr.  Sayce's  date 
of  the  introduction  of  iron-working  in  Greece, 
iron  was  already  a  synonym  for  weapons ! 
Schrader  adds  that  "  at  a  much  earlier  period  " 
Greece  had  a  tradition  about  the  origin  of 
iron.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  Idaean  Dactyloi, 
the  mythical  iron  workers,  and  quotes  Scholia 
on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  fragments  of  the 
lost  epic,  the  Phoronis.  The  Parian  marble 
assigns  the  invention  of  iron- working  to  the 
mythic  date  of  Minos.  Schrader  also  refers  to 
Sappho's  use  of  the  word  o-i'Sapos  (fragment 
119),  which  itself  is  earlier  than  Mr.  Sayce's 
date.  Schrader  proceeds  to  say  that  o-icfypos, 
though  it  almost  never  occurs  in  names  of 
places  and  persons  in  Greece,  is  found  in 


Lycian  proper  names.  He  quotes  the  name 
of  a  Lycian  harbour,  and  the  name  of  a 
person  from  a  Lycian  inscription.  "  But  who 
can  say,"  he  goes  on,  "  that  these  names  are 
not  of  Greek  introduction  ?  "  This  is  all  that 
philology,  in  the  person  of  O.  Schrader,  has 
to  say  in  defence  of  Mr.  Sayce's  theories. 
Clearly  Schrader  is  a  very  strong  witness 
against  Mr.  Sayce.  As  to  o-i'Sapos  in  proper 
names,  I  only  know  it  in  Si%)w,  the  cruel 
stepmother  of  Tyro,  in  a  very  ancient  Greek 
myth.  In  the  fragments  of  his  play,  "  Tyro," 
Sophocles  puns  on  Sidero's  name.  "Iron 
was  her  name,  and  iron  her  nature,"  he 
makes  one  of  his  characters  say. 

Sa0cis  StSijpw  Koi  cpopowa.  rorjuofxa. 

In  Strabo  (10.473)  we  find  that  Sophocles 
regarded  the  mythical  and  magical  Dactyli 
as  the  inventors  and  first  workers  of  iron. 
To  return  to  Schrader,  he  recognizes  steel  in 
Hesiod's  dSapa?,  and  dSapas  is  the  material 
of  the  sickle  with  which  Cronus  castrated 
Uranus,  in  a  myth  common  to  Greece  and 
New  Zealand.  Compare  the  myth  of  the 
Origin  of  Iron  in  the  Kalewala.  Lastly,  to 
test  the  value  of  philology  in  historical 
matter,  turn  to  Schrader  (p.  208): — 

If  we  want  a  practical  instance  of  the  great  uncer- 
tainty of  etymological  conclusions  about  Indo- 
Germanic  culture,  compare  the  decisions  of  Pictet, 
Schleicher,  Max  Miiller,  Geiger,  Hehn,  Benfey,  and 
others  about  Indo-Germanic  knowledge  or  ignorance 
of  the  metals. 

Nothing  is  certain  there,  he  says,  but  uncer- 
tainty. The  presence  or  absence  of  each 
metal  is  alternately  affirmed  and  denied  by 
these  learned  scholars,  handling  the  same 
linguistic  facts,  and  all  men  of  distinction  in 
their  branch  of  science.  Mr.  Max  Miiller 
himself,  after  the  rapid  alternations  of  opinion 
which  we  have  observed,  says  {Selected 
Essays,  i.,  348,  note)  that  nothing  more  is 
proved  than  that  the  Aryans  "  knew  a  third 
metal  besides  gold  and  silver,  which  may  have 
been  iron,  or  copper,  or  bronze." 

To  conclude,  then  :  philologists  are  all  at 
odds  as  to  whether  Aryans  knew  iron  before 
their  separation.  Schrader,  who  combines 
philology  with  ethnology  and  archaeology, 
never  doubts  that  the  Greeks  had  iron  in  a 
very  remote  date,  as  witnessed  to  by  Homer 
and  tradition.  Yet  Schrader  is  Mr.  Sayce's 
Qwn  authority  (Letter  of  Sept.   24th,    1883, 
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Academy)  for  his  own  opposite  conclusion. 
As  to  the  decision  of  the  spade  in  actual 
digging,  I  have  consulted  various  archae- 
ologists in  Greece,  England,  and  Scotland, 
and  can  get  no  certain  reply.  I  have  not  a 
piece  of  Greek  iron  of  the  seventh  century 
to  show.  Dr.  Schliemann's  Mycenaean  iron 
was  found  in  what  he  thinks  a  very  ancient 
stratum,  in  the  midst  of  very  archaic  pottery. 
The  ancient  Greek  iron  in  the  British  Museum 
comes  chiefly  from  unknown  sites,  and  has 
nothing  to  date  it.  Mr.  Newton  found  an 
iron  dagger,  with  archaic  pottery,  twenty- 
three  feet  under  ground,  in  the  Mausoleum. 
In  the  Annali  (52.12),  and  in  a  notice  of 
some  very  ancient  tombs  in  Sicily,  we  read 
that  a  mass  of  iron  mail,  made  of  small 
rings,  was  found  in  company  with  the  most 
archaic  sorts  of  pottery,  and  an  obsidian 
knife.  Here  we  have  very  antique  iron  in 
Sicily,  while  iron  was  used  beyond  dispute 
(Petrie,  Pyramids  of  Gizeti)  in  the  great 
Pyramid,  and  iron-soldering,  according  to 
Mr.  Sayce,  was  familiar  to  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  in  Egypt.  The  whole  evidence  of 
Greek  belief,  Greek  legend,  Greek  literature, 
and  of  all  archaeologists  (for  all  accept  Homer 
as  ancient  testimony)  is  against  Mr.  Sayce. 
His  ally,  Schrader,  is  more  against  him  than 
anyone  else.  Dr.  Schliemann's  discovery  of 
iron  at  Mycenae  is  against  him ;  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's theory  of  the  date  of  the  iron  is  on 
his  side.  Against  him,  I  think,  is  the  im- 
probability that  any  forger  would  invent 
archaic  epic  epithets  for  iron  and  constantly 
introduce  iron,  and  those  epithets  into  epics, 
where,  according  to  Mr.  Sayce,  they  had  not 
originally  been  found.  What  motive  for 
such  an  isolated  forgery  could  there  possibly 
be,  especially  as  the  interpolator  did  not 
introduce  laws,  coinage,  writing,  nor  the 
Other  institutions  of  his  own  later  time  ?  There 
remains,  on  Mr.  Sayce's  side,  the  negative 
argument  that  we  do  not  find  iron  in  very 
ancient  Greek  sites.  But  Dr.  Schliemann  did 
find  it,  on  a  very  ancient  site,  in  company  with 
stone  axes.  The  argument  is  one  from  our 
ignorance.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  know 
what  iron  has  been  found  even  in  Greek 
graves  of  the  fifth  century.  Mr.  Anderson, 
in  his  Iron  Age  in  Scotland,  shows  that  we 
have  not  a  shard  of  iron  surviving  from  the 
Pagan-Celtic  iron  age.     Thus  we  may  have 


an  iron  age  with  no  iron  remains,  and,  in 
the  same  way,  we  may  have  no  iron  remains 
left  from  an  iron  age.  But  the  question 
can  only  be  settled,  past  dispute,  by  finding 
iron  remains  with  indubitably  early  pottery 
on  some  central  site,  such  as  Athens.  Found 
(as  at  Mycenae)  with  early  pottery,  iron  is 
not  convincing.  The  opponent  may  argue 
that  the  early  style  of  pottery  lasted  to  a 
late  age  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  non- 
progressive society.  The  evidence,  however, 
of  general  archaeological  opinion  and  of 
literature  and  tradition  is  all  in  favour  of 
an  early  iron  age  in  Greece.  The  testimony 
of  philology  on  this  topic  is  not  worth  very 
much,  as  Schrader  has  demonstrated.  Mean- 
while, what  reason  is  there  to  regard  the 
Homeric  references  to  iron  as  late  interpo- 
lations ?     None  at  all. 


ft)i0toip  anu  Development  of  tfje 

By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 

Part  II. — The  Living  Rooms. 

|S  already  pointed  out  in  the  former 
article,  the  early  house  in  most  cases 
consisted  of  little  more  than  a  hall 
or  living  room,  and  a  bower  or  bed- 
room. 

And  in  a  launde,  upon  an  hille  of  floures, 
Was  sette  this  noble  goddesse  Nature  ; 
Of  braunches  were  hir  halles  and  hir  boures 
Ywrought,  aftir  hir  crafte  and  hir  mesure.* 

Edward  I.  built  a  house  for  himself  and 
his  queen  in  Woolmer  Forest,  Hampshire, 
and  this  royal  residence  only  contained  a 
hall,  a  chamber,  a  chapel,  and  a  kitchen.  It 
is  described  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  : — 

This  house  was  seventy-two  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  wide.  It  had  two  chimneys,  a  chapel  and 
two  wardrobes.  The  chapel  and  wardrobes  had  six 
glazed  windows.  There  was  also  a  hall  in  it,  but  the 
two  chimneys  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  chamber. 
The  windows  of  the  chamber  and  the  hall  had  wooden 
shutters  (hostia),  but  do  not  appear  to  have  had  glass.t 

This  word  bower  (AS.  bur)  originally  only 
meant  a  room;  thus  the  carpenter  in  Chaucer's 

*  Chaucer's  Assembly  of  Foules,  11.  302 — 305. 
t  Wright's  Homes  of  other  Days,  1871,  p.  152. 
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Miller es  Tale  asks  who  it  is  "that  chaunt- 
eth  thus  under  our  boures  wal "  (1.  181). 
But,  in  course  of  time,  it  came  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  lady's  boudoir,  and  "  brid  in 
bure,"  or  lady  in  her  bower,  became  a 
common  phrase.  The  Norman  word  chamber 
to  a  great  extent  drove  out  the  Saxon  bower, 
but  .the  two  words  were  used  pretty  equally 
by  Chaucer. 

The  Solar  was  an  upper  room  sometimes 
built  in  the  roof  over  the  hall.  In  Caxton's 
Golden  Legend  (1483),  the  room  in  which 
Christ  celebrated  His  last  supper  is  described 
as  the  solier  ;  and  the  sitting-room  over  a  shop 
was  called  by  the  same  name.  Often  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  lady's  chamber  was 
distinguished  as  the  bower,  and  the  lord's 
chamber  as  the  solar.  Probably  it  is  to  the 
fact  of  the  sitting-room  being  situated  in  the 
upper  floor  that  allusion  is  made  in  the  Wyf 
of  Bathe's  Prologue — 

Better  is,  quod  he,  hihe  in  the  roof  abyde, 
Than  with  an  angry  womman  doun  in  a  hous. 

11.  778—779. 

As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  a  portion 
of  the  chamber  was  partitioned  off  by  wains- 
coting, or  a  lath  and  plaster  wall,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bed ;  but  for  long  after  this  it  was 
so  common  a  practice  to  place  beds  in 
sitting-rooms,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  bed  rooms  and  living  rooms.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  sitting-room  often 
contained  a  bed  which  was  hidden  during 
the  daytime  by  a  handsome  coverlid ;  and 
sometimes  the  master  and  mistress  slept  in 
the  withdrawing  room  behind  the  dais. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  was  introduced  a 
new  apartment  styled  the  parlour  (farloir), 
or  talking  room,  a  meeting-place  which 
formed  a  link  between  the  publicity  of  the 
hall  and  the  privacy  of  the  chamber.  It  was 
adopted  from  the  monastic  houses,  where  the 
parlour  was  the  room  for  receiving  people 
who  came  to  converse  on  business.  The 
lady  now  moved  from  her  bower  to  the 
parlour,  and  here  she  and  her  maidens  did 
their  work,  and  received  company. 

In; the  fifteenth  century  there  was  often  more 
than  one  parlour  in  an  ordinary  sized  house, 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  this  room  was  in 
a  state  of  transition.  It  became  the  ordinary 
living  room,  and  rooms  with  more  important 


names  took  its  place  as  the  chief  reception 
room.  The  name  parlour  has  continued  to 
the  present  day,  but  it  gradually  came  to 
mean  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
shop  had  usually  its  back  parlour.  The 
same  love  of  high-sounding  names  that  makes 
the  house-agent  talk  of  reception  rooms  in 
the  poorest  houses  causes  him  to  consider  the 
word  parlour  a  much  less  satisfactory  one 
than  dining-room.  This  I  believe  is  not 
the  case  in  the  United  States,  where  the  name 
parlour  is  still  treated  with  some  respect  as 
appertaining  to  the  ordinary  sitting-room  of 
the  house.  The  chief  living  room  was  not 
invariably  called  the  parlour,  but  various 
names  were  given  to  it ;  such  as  chamber  of 
pleasaunce,  chamber  of  parements, — this 
latter  word  meaning  ornamental  furniture.  In 
the  Squyeres  Tale,  Chaucer  uses  this  term — 

Whan  that  this  gentil  kyng,  this  Cambynskan, 
Rose  fro  his  bord,  ther  as  he  sat  ful  hye  : 
Biforn  him  goth  ful  lowde  menstraleye, 
Til  he  cam  to  his  chambre  of  parementz, 
Ther  as  ther  were  divers  instruments, 
That  is  y-like  an  heven  for  to  heere. 

i.  11.  258—263. 

In  the  Legende  of  Goode  Women  mention  is 
made  of  "  daunsyng  chambres  full  of  pare- 
ments." 

There  was  another  room  of  which  mention 
must  be  made,  because  although  its  object 
was  somewhat  ecclesiastical  it  was  often 
adapted  to  secular  uses.  This  was  the  Oriel, 
which  occasionally  formed  a  sort  of  waiting 
room  outside  the  door  of  the  principal 
chamber.  The  chapel  was  usually  divided 
into  two  stories  by  a  floor,  the  upper  one 
being  open  at  the  east  end  to  the  chancel, 
which  was  the  entire  height  of  the  building. 
The  two  rooms  forming  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  nave  of  the  chapel  were  not 
exclusively  devoted  to  sacred  purposes,  and 
were  separated  from  the  chancel  by  a  screen, 
which  could  be  closed  by  wooden  shutters  or 
by  a  curtain.  They  also  contained  fireplaces, 
and  the  upper  room  was  called  the  Oriel  or 
Oriole,* 

Although  a  shop  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
living  room,  it  must  be  noticed  in  this  place. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  and  much  later, 
very   little  display  was  made   in  the  shops, 

*  Parker's  Domestic  Architecture  in  England  from 
Edward  I.  to  Richard  II.,  p.  82. 
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which  were  little  more  than  covered  sheds. 
There  were  usually  cellars  for  storage  in 
connection  with  the  shops,  and  sometimes  a 
solar  above  for  the  family  of  the  shopkeeper 
to  live  in.  In  1236  the  executors  of  the 
will  of  a  citizen  of  London  demised 

Two  shops  which  are  in  front  of  the  stone  house  .  .  . 
together  with  the  cellar  under  the  same  stone  house 
.  .  .  with  the  free  light  of  the  same  cellar,  towards 
the  south,  through  the  iron-barred  window,  without 
any  obstruction  or  hindrance  of  light.* 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  had  not  been 
much  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
shops,  but  the  shopkeepers  began  to  have 
more  roomy  premises.  Sometimes  the  bed- 
room was  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  but 
more  often  there  were  chambers  above,  and 
in  the  roof  were  storerooms.  The  goldsmiths 
were  among 
the  first  to 
improve  their 
shops,  and  if 
many  of  these 
were  as  hand- 
some as  the 
one  shown 
in  the  accom- 
panying illus- 
tration (fig.  1) 
they  must 
have  greatly 
improved  the 
appearance  of 
the  various 
towns.    Gold- 


FIG.    I. — A  GOLDSMITH'S  SHOP. 


smiths'  Row,  Cheapside,  was  built  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  long  remained 
one  of  the  sights  of  London. 

The  following  description  of  the  better 
class  of  tradesmen's  or  merchants'  houses  in 
the  fifteenth  century  shows  that  a  certain 
improvement  had  taken  place  in  general 
accommodation : — 

The  house  of  an  ordinary  citizen  had  a  narrow 
frontage,  and  usually  presented  its  gable  to  the  street ; 
it  had  very  frequently  a  basement  story  groined,  which 
formed  a  cellar,  and  elevated  the  first  floor  of  the 
house  three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street. 
At  Winchelsea  the  vaulted  basements  of  three  or  four 
of  the  old  houses  remain,  and  show  that  the  entrance 
to  the  house  was  by  a  short  stone  stair  alongside  the 
wall;  under  these  stairs  was  the  entrance  into  the 

*  Turner's  Domestic  Architecture  in  England, 
p.  96  n. 


cellar,  beside  the  steps  a  window  to  the  cellar,  and 
over  that  the  window  of  the  first  floor.  Here,  as  was 
usually  the  case,  the  upper  part  of  the  house  was 
probably  of  wood,  and  it  was  roofed  with  tiles ;  on 
the  first  floor  was  the  shop,  and  beside  it  an  alley 
leading  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  to  a  straight 
stair  which  gave  access  to  the  building  over  the  shop, 
which  was  a  hall  or  common  dining-room  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  first  floor.  The  kitchen  was  at  the 
back,  near  the  hall,  and  sometimes  the  cooking  was 
done  in  the  hall  itself.  A  private  stair  mounted  to 
the  upper  floor,  which  was  the  sleeping  apartment, 
and  probably  was  often  left  in  one  undivided  garret ; 
the  great  roof  of  the  house  was  a  wareroom  or  store- 
room, goods  being  lifted  to  it  by  a  crane  which 
projected  from  a  door  in  the  gable.  * 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  in  the 
former  article  to  the  popular  disgust  which 
followed  the  disuse  of  the  hall  as  the  public 
dining-place.  In  ordinary  houses  the  master 
and  mistress  dined  in  the  parlour  or  dining- 
room,  but  in 
the  great 
houses  there 
was  a  special 
room  called 
the  great 
chamber.  An 
exceedingly 
interesting 
manuscript  en- 
titled "A  Bre- 
viate  touching 
the  Order  and 
G,overn  mente 
of  a  Noble- 
man's House, 
with  the 
Officers,  theire  places  and  chardge,"  dated 
1605,  was  printed  in  Archceologia  (vol.  xiii.,  p. 
315),  from  which  much  valuable  information 
can  be  obtained. 

The  gentleman  usher  governed  all  above 
stairs  or  in  the  presence  of  his  lord,  but 
when  the  lord  kept  a  hall  he  had  no  com- 
mand as  by  order  of  antiquity,  the  marshalling 
in  that  place  belonged  of  right  to  the  masters 
of  the  household,  viz.,  the  steward  and  the 
comptroller.  When,  however,  the  lord 
dined,  as  was  usual,  in  the  great  chamber, 
the  gentleman  usher  was  there  supreme. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  his  duties 
in  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  table  : — 

*  Cutts'  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
P-  534- 
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At  dinner  or  supper  [the  lorde]  is  to  have  his 
seate  in  the  midest  of  the  table,  a  littell  above  the 
salte,  his  face  beeinge  to  the  whole  vewe  of  the 
chamber,  and  oposite  to  him,  the  carver  is  to  stande, 
and  at  the  upper  haunde  of  the  carver,  the  countis, 
or  ells  to  sitte  above  the  carver  of  the  same  side  hee 
is  of,  oposite  to  her  lorde ;  and  in  this  service  it  is  to 
bee  notede,  that  lordes  messe  is  to  bee  placed  above 
the  salte,  and  his  service  of  meate  to  bee  presentede 
before  him  in  order  as  it  is  servide  up,  and  the  best 
sorte  of  straungers  are  to  be  placede  at  the  upper  ende 
of  the  table,  above  the  lorde  and  ladie,  as  the  prin- 
cipall  place,  and  those  so  placede,  the  carver  is  to 
have  a  speciall  respecte  unto,  for  those  beneath  the 
salte,  if  any  such  bee  so  placed,  the  carver  is  not  to 
deale  withall,  but  by  derection  from  the  lorde  or 
ladye,  as  at  theire  pleasure  in  curtesie.  Hee  is 
to  appointe  a  suer  unarmede  for  the  bordes  ende,  if 
there  bee  any,  but  noe  carver,  and  that  place  to  bee 
well  attended  upon,  by  good  and  diligente  wayters, 
and  theire  meate  to  be  broken  up  at  a  side  table. 

The  gentle- 
man usher  had 
to  see  that  the 
great  chamber 
was  well  kept, 
and  it  was  his 
duty  further  to 
command  the 
yeomen  ushers 
to  execute  their 
commissions 
with  speed,  so 
that  there  might 
be  no  delay. 
The  following 
reasons  are 
given  for 
special  care  in 
this  respect : — 

It  is  the  place  of  state  where  the  lorde  keepeth  his 
presence,  and  the  ieyes  of  all  the  best  sorte  of 
straungers  bee  there  lookers  on;  that  what  fault  beeinge 
there  commyted  bee  never  so  littell,  sheweth  more  then 
in  any  place  ells  wheresoever,  and  therefore  a  speciall 
respecte,  care,  and,  diligens,  is  to  bee  had  therein,  for 
that  place  before  all  others  is  the  cheefe  and  principall 
staite  in  the  house,  for  service  there  no  dewelie  and 
comlie  done,  disgraceth  all  the  rest  in  any  place  ells, 
as  littell  woorth,  what  chardge  of  entertayement  soever 
bee  bistowede,  wherefore  the  gentleman  usher  is  to 
take  a  speciall  care  herein  for  their  creddite  sake,  and 
honnor  of  that  place. 

The  following  directions  contain  the  duty  of 
the  yeoman  usher  of  the  great  chamber  : — 

Hee  is  to  execute  the  gentleman  usher's  directions, 
and  to  see  the  greate  chamber  everie  day  earlye  swepte 
and  neatlie  kepte,  with  fier  to  bee  made  at  the 
seasone  of  the  yeare,  or  ells  the  chemney  to  bee 
garnishede  with  greene  bowes  or  flowers,  and  he  is  at 
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meal  tymes  to  see  that  if  wayters  doe  wante  in  the 
greate  chamber,  to  goe  for  them  to  attende  the  lordes 
table,  and  his  place  is  to  attende  at  the  dore,  and  theire 
bee  greatee  receipte  of  straungers,  as  upon  greate 
assemblies,  plaies  or  such  like,  to  lett  in  none  into  the 
chamber,  but  such  as  in  his  discretion  shall  bee 
thoughte  meete. 

When  we  read  of  all  this  state,  and  of  the 
number  of  attendants,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  although  in  course  of  time 
much  of  it  had  grown  into  mere  show,  the 
various  officers  had  originally  been  appointed 
from  actual  necessity.  William  Rums  esta- 
blished ushers  of  the  hall  and  kitchen  to 
protect  the  guests  and  cooks  from  the  troops 
of  hungry  hangers-on  who  invaded  the  hall, 
and  often  attempted  to  carry  off  the  provi- 
sions  as   the   cooks    bore    them    to    table. 

Gaimar,  in  the 
description  of 
a  grand  feast 
at  Westminster, 
tells  of  the 
three  hundred 
ushers  or  door- 
keepers  who 
were  appointed 
to  occupy  the 
entrance  pas- 
sages, who  were 
to  stand  with 
rods  to  protect 
the  guests  as 
they  mounted 
the  steps  from 
the  importunity 
of  the  garsons,  and  he  adds  that  those  who 
carried  the  provisions  and  liquor  to  the 
table  were  also  attended  by  their  ushers  that 
the  lecheurs  might  not  snatch  the  vessels 
from  them.* 

As  to  the  furniture  of  the  dining  table,  it 
would  occupy  too  much  space  here  to  specify 
the  various  articles  that  it  was  made  up  of. 
The  huge  salt  cellar,  of  which  many  specimens 
still  remain,  formed  for  several  centuries  the 
principal  ornament,  and,  as  we  know,  its  use 
as  line  of  demarcation  was  strictly  defined. 
Drinking  cups  also  formed  very  prominent 
objects,  although  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
in  Germany,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Ruskin, 
the  native  looked  upon  every  material  with  a 

*  Gaimar,  Estorie  des  Engles,  quoted  by  Wright 
in  The  Homes  of  other  Days,  p.  97. 
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view  to  its  capability  of  being  made  into  a  cup. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  dresser  and 
sideboard,  which  grew  out  of  a  simple  board 
for  the  display  of  plate.  In  the  earlier 
centuries  these  luxuries  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  nobility,  but  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  the  merchants  emulated 
them  in  display. 

In  the  living  rooms,  even  as  late  as  the  15  th 
century,  the  articles  of  household  furniture 
were  few,  and  Mr.  Wright  quotes  a  list  of  the 
contents  of  a  parlour,  which  is  of  interest  — 

A  hanging  of  worsted,  red  and  green, 

A  cupboard  of'ash-boards, 

A  table  and  a  pair  of  trestles, 

A  branch  of  latten,  and  four  lights, 

A  pair  of  andirons, 

A  pair  of  tongs, 

A  form  to  sit  upon, 

And  a  chair.* 

Of  the  drawing-room 
there  is  not  much  to  be 
said  from  an  anti- 
quarian point  of  view. 
It  has  grown  into  one 
of  the  most  charming 
of  rooms,  over  which 
the  mistress  of  the 
house  is  able  to  throw 
a  general  air  of  distinc- 
tion if  she  is  endowed 
with  taste,  and  to  make 
it  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  comfort- 
able of  rooms,  but  most 
of  this  is  a  growth  of 
modern  times.  Histori- 
cally it  is  of  course  associated  with  the  recep- 
tions of  royalty.  In  the  "Declaration  of 
the  Diet  and  Particular  Fare  of  King 
Charles  I.  when  Duke  of  York,"t  one  of 
the  household  is  described  as  the  ''  Keeper 
of  the  Duke's  withdrawing  chamber." 

I  propose  now  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
one  or  two  subjects  which  belong  generally 
to  all  the  rooms  of  the  house,  and  can  there- 
fore with  advantage  be  noticed  separately 
even  at  the  end  of  this  article ;  these  are 
the  walls,  the  floors,  the  staircases,  and  the 
chimneys. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  walls  of  most 

*   The  Homes  of  other  Days,  p.  381. 
t  Archceologia,  vol.  xv.,  p.  1. 
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of  the  ordinary  houses  must  have  been  of 
a  somewhat  uncomfortable  character,  as 
tapestry  hangings  were  very  costly,  and  were 
confined  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  A 
rough  sort  of  painting  on  the  walls  was  more 
common.  The  accompanying  illustration 
(fig.  3)  represents  Morgain  le  Fay  showing 
King  Arthur  a  wall  painting  containing  the 
adventures  of  Lancelot.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  Arras  became  famous  for  its  fabrics, 
and  our  nobility  made  large  purchases  from 
that  place.  In  the  inventory  given  above, 
mention  is  made  of  M  a  hanging  of  worsted," 
and  sometimes  this  was  fitted  on  the  wall 
like  a  picture,  and  only  covered  a  portion  of 
the  wall.  Harrison,  in  his  description  of  the 
building  and  furniture 
of  our  houses,  writes — 

The  wals  of  our  houses  on 
the  inner  sides  in  like  sort 
be  either  hanged  with 
tapisterie,  arras  worke,  or 
painted  cloths,  wherein 
either  diverse  histories  or 
headless  beasts,  knots,  and 
such  like  are  stained,  or  else 
they  are  seeled  with  oke  of 
our  owne  or  wainsecot 
brought  hither  out  of  the 
east  countries,  whereby  the 
roomes  are  not  a  little  com- 
mended, made  warm  and 
much  more  close  than 
otherwise  they  would  be.* 


The  floors  of  the 
hall  were  often  left  in 
a  very  bad  condition, 
and  the  rushes  and 
straw  thrown  over  the 
surface  hid  considerable  inequalities  of  sur- 
face; but  in  the  upper  rooms  wood  was  usually 
laid  down.  When  carpets  were  introduced 
into  England  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
use  of  them  was  considered  very  effeminate. 
The  romances  and  poems  of  the  fourteenth 
century  frequently  refer  to  carpets,  but  they 
were  uncommon  even  in  the  king's  houses. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  carpets  were  more 
often  seen,  but  they  were  still  far  from 
common.  Harrison  describes  the  floors  of  his 
time  as  being  generally  composed  of  plaster. 
It  was  long  before  the  architect  learned 
the  art  of  making  an  internal  staircase,  and 
most  of  the  solars  or  chambers  in  the  upper 
*  Description  of  England,  book  ii.,  chap.  xii. 
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floors  were  approached  by  a  rude  sort  of 
ladders  or  external  staircases,  which  were  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  by  an  overhanging 
shed  or  penthouse  (fig.  4).  In  the  fifteenth 
century  staircases  were  constructed  inside  the 
houses,  and  all  who  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  old  manor  houses  of  England,  know 
how  important  a  feature  of  the  building  the 
fine  old  staircase  soon  became. 

There  is  no  allusion  in  Anglo-Saxon  writers 
to  chimneys  or  fireplaces,  in  the  modern  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  although  Dr.  Bosworth 
gives  in  his  Dictionary  the  word  fyr-hus 
in  the  Aelfric  Glossary,  as  the  equivalent  of 
a  chimney.  The  Normans  continued  the 
use  of  the  piled-up  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  but  in  the  more  private  apartments  a 
fire  was  fre- 
quently made 
on  a  hearth  be- 
neath a  fireplace 
built  against  the 
side  wall  of  the 
room.  In  the 
fifteenth  century 
the  fireplace  at 
the  side  of  the 
hall,  with  a 
hearth  and  chim- 
ney, was  coming 
into  general  use, 
and  from  the 
man  tie-shelf 
pegs  were  fixed, 
upon  which 
clothes  were 
hung  to  dry.  A  side  fire  in  the  hall  is  shown 
in  fig.  4  of  the  first  article  (see  ante,  p.  6). 

The  word  chimney  was  used  to  designate 
the  fire  itself,  or  rather  a  furnace,  as  well  as 
the  passage  by  which  the  smoke  escaped ; 
thus  in  Wiclit's  version  of  Matthew  (chap, 
xiii.)  we  find,  "  and  they  schulen  sende  hem 
into  the  chymney  of  fier." 

We  can  well  understand  how  the  central 
fire  which  was  appropriate  for  the  hall  was 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  smaller  bed  and 
living  rooms,  but  still  although  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  chimney  was  an  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  house,  it  was  several 
centuries  before  chimneys  became  common. 
The  author  of  Fierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede 
(about  1394  a.d.)  refers  to  "chambers  with 
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chymneyes  "  not  altogether  with  praise,  and  it 
was  evidently  considered  a  matter  of  luxury  to 
have  a  fire  in  the  ordinary  rooms.  Harrison 
makes  a  very  interesting  statement  on  this 
point,  for  he  says  that  old  men  living  in  the 
village  where  he  resided  remarked  on  "  the 
multitude  of  chimnies  lately  erected,  whereas 
in  their  young  days  there  were  not  above  two 
or  three,  if  so  many,  in  the  most  uplandish 
towns  of  the  realm."  As  an  exception  to 
this  general  statement  it  is  mentioned  that 
religious  houses,  manor  places  of  the  lords, 
and  perhaps  the  houses  of  some  other  great 
personages,  had  their  chimneys.* 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  fireplaces  with 
their  handsome  mantle-boards  were  brought 
into   general  use,   that   the   Tudor  style  of 

arch  itecture 
came  into  being, 
and  in  this  style, 
which  gave  us 
the  perfection  of 
a  country  house, 
chimneys  form 
the  special  fea- 
ture. 

*  I  find  from  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Nes- 
bitt  in  the  last 
number  of  The 
Antiquary  (see 
ante,  p.  95)  that  a 
statement  of  mine 
has  been  mistaken. 
I  am  not  sorry  for 
this,  as  it  has  caused 
Mr.  Nesbitt  to  set 
down  some  interest- 
ing particulars,  but  as  a  chimney  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  I 
think  he  might  have  given  me  credit  for  not  having 
made  the  absurd  statement  that  the  chimney  was 
not  introduced  before  the  fifteenth  century.  I  was 
writing  of  the  hall,  and  to  that  only  I  referred.  I 
should  perhaps  have  inserted  the  words  ' '  in  the  hall, " 
but  I  thought  my  meaning  would  have  been  clear 
without.  Chimneys  were  doubtless  used  occasionally  in 
the  hall  at  an  earlier  period  in  addition  to  the  central 
fire,  but  the  custom  was  so  rare  as  to  leave  the  general 
statement  fairly  correct.  Mr.  Nesbitt  is  pleased  to 
use  strong  language,  for  he  "protests"  against  one 
statement,  and  remarks  that  another  is  "erroneous." 
He  may  well  protest  against  the  statement  that  fig.  I  is 
taken  from  a  drawing  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  a 
little  thought  might  have  shown  him  how  the  error 
arose.  I  am  sorry  for  the  blunder,  but  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  explain  how  it  occurred.  The  manuscript 
from  which  the  cut  is  taken  is  of  the  fourteenth  century 
but  the  Anglo-Norman  romance  of  which  it  is  a  copy 
was  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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jpjnltp  ii.'s  Corresponoence  about 
t&e  3imm0ion  of  3lrelann  in  1 579-80. 


By  J.  Theodore  Bent. 


Y  quoting  from  a  number  of  letters 
1  extant  on  this  subject,  we  can  form 
a  clear  idea  as  to  the  relations 
between  Spain  and  Ireland  at  that 
period,  and  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  Catholics  of  recovering  their  lost  hold 
over  England  in  that  direction.  The  cha- 
racter of  Philip,  too,  is  brought  out — his 
caution,  and  his  unwillingness  to  help  an  ex- 
pedition which  had  in  it  all  the  elements  of 
success,  but  which  through  want  of  prompt 
and  generous  action  resulted  in  failure. 

The  energetic  Dr.  Nicholas  Sanders  and 
the  Papal  Nuncio,  the  Bishop  of  Piacenza, 
were,  of"  course,  at  the  bottom  of  the  move- 
ment, and  they  both  of  them  gave  the 
soundest  advice  to  Philip,  that  until  England 
was  subdued  the  revolt  in  the  Low  Countries 
would  not  be  put  down. 

The  Geraldine,  James  Fitzgerald  of  the 
House  of  Desmond,  had  started  in  May  1579 
for  Kerry  with  one  ship,  having  previously 
entered  into  the  following  agreement  with 
King  Philip,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us 
in  MS.  by  the  said  Bishop  of  Piacenza  : — 

James  Geraldine  will  cross  into  Ireland,  thoroughly 
disposed  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  divert  the  forces  of 
the  Queen  of  England  from  doing  harm  in  Flanders, 
and  to  raise  against  her  by  means  of  his  friends  and 
relations  all  that  island  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
religion  of  his  Holiness  and  of  your  Majesty. 

1.  He  will  continue  to  serve  this  end  till  his  death. 

2.  He  will  leave,  after  his  death,  this  same  obliga- 
tion to  his  sons. 

3.  He  promises  us  by  the  credit  which  he  has  with 
his  relations  and  friends  that  these  things  are  likely  to 
go  favourably. 

4.  That  if  things  stand  in  the  same  state  as  when 
they  wrote  to  him  a  few  months  ago  from  Ireland,  he 
promises,  after  eight  days  from  the  day  that  he  shall 
disembark,  to  have  ready  5.000  infantry  for  this  service. 
They  will  be  able  to  take  with  them  from  here  pieces 
of  artillery  of  bronze  and  ten  smaller  of  iron,  50 
arquebuses,  200  pikes,  and  24  corselets. 

5.  The  port  at  which  he  will  disembark  he  offers 
to  take  and  to  consign  to  people  belonging  to  his 
Holiness  or  your  Majesty  as  shall  be  ordered. 

6.  He  will  see  that  the  ancient  tribute  of  St.  Peter's 
pence  shall  be  paid  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  that  all 
the  island  shall  live  Catholically,  having  due  obedi- 
ence to  his  Holiness  spiritually,  and  to  his  Holiness 
and  your  Majesty  temporarily,  according  as  shall  be 
ordered. 

7-  If  things  happen  happily  in  Ireland  he  will  pass 
to  England,  always  for  the  same  end,  with  all  the 


forces  that  he  can,  if  such  shall  be  judged  well,  never 
ceasing  in  fine  to  follow  the  undertaking  according 
as  he  shall  be  ordered,  and  according  as  he  shall 
have  force  and  spirit. 

On  the  other  side,  the  said  James  desires,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  above-mentioned  enterprise,  and  to 
help  his  friends  and  relations,  that  the  following 
articles  may  be  provided  if  it  seems  good  to  you  :  — 

1.  Six  ships,  one  of  400  tons,  a  second  of  50,  and 
a  third  of  20,  and  three  small  ones  for  ascending 
rivers.  Ten  captains  skilled  in  war,  10  pieces  of  big 
artillery  at  least,  15  smaller,  arms  for  3,000  soldiers, 
12  barrels  of  powder,  with  balls  and  sufficient  lead. 

2.  Power  to  seize  English  ships  outside  the  ports 
of  Spain,  and  to  send  to  Spain  what  he  seizes  on  the 
ships. 

3.  Four  horses,  so  as  to  be  able  to  send  on  landing 
messages  to  his  friends. 

4.  That  if  any  of  the  goods  of  the  Fitzgeralds  are 
seized  they  may  be  restored  to  the  same  family,  and 
that  if  the  above-mentioned  port  which  he  shall  take 
belong  to  the  Fitzgeralds,  or  their  confederates,  it  be 
restored  to  them,  when  the  other  ports  are  secured  to 
your  Majesty  or  his  Holiness,  and  all  other  places  are 
secure. 

5.  To  send  with  him,  and  to  be  near  him,  a  legate, 
or  an  apostolic  nuncio,  and  Dr.  Sanders  with  twenty 
good  priests. 

6.  That  if  his  beginning  be  successful,  he  shall  be 
assisted  in  six  months  with  6,000  infantry. 

7.  That  your  Majesty  with  all  your  heart  will 
promise  to  take  up  the  defence  of  the  Princes  of 
Ireland  against  the  Queen,  and  that  if  the  business 
be  happily  carried  out,  your  Majesty  and  his  Holiness 
will  invest  him  for  himself  and  his  descendants  with 
his  own  goods,  and  those  titles  which  shall  seem 
suitable. 

We  will  next  quote  from  a  letter  to  King 
Philip  from  the  same  energetic  Bishop  of 
Piacenza,  which  informs  us  of  the  success  of 
the  Geraldine,  and  lays  great  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  sending  assistance  : — 

Madrid,  $th  September,  1579. 
By  the  last  letters  which  I  have  from  some  of  my 
friends  in  England,  I  hear  that  the  pretended  Queen, 
having  had  news  of  the  disembarkation  and  of  the 
successes  of  James  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Desmond,  has 
taken  the  resolution  to  oppose  herself  to  him  most 
strenuously,  and  to  prevent  his  getting  assistance  ; 
and  that  for  this  purpose  she  has  caused  to  be  armed 
six  ships,  with  four  or  five  thousand  infantry,  to  send 
in  that  direction,  and  that  they  were  on  the  point  of 
departure.  This  resolution  on  one  side  has  exercised 
me  much,  considering  that  the  Geraldine,  finding 
himself  without  forces  and  being  prevented  getting 
help,  will  be  in  peril  of  being  lost,  or  at  least  of 
finding  his  designs  thwarted,  with  the  necessity  of 
retiring  to  the  mountains  for  safety.  On  the  other 
side,  it  has  pleased  me  to  hear  that  for  so  little  motive 
so  much  fear  and  confusion  have  been  generated, 
arguing  that  if  four  unarmed  men  who  have  arrived 
there,  one  may  say,  with  a  rotten  boat,  have  been 
able  to  create  such  a  ferment  in  the  soul  of  the  Queen, 
what   would  not  be  done  by  the  resolution  of  an 
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honest  blow  by  well-proved  men,  who  would  advance 
in  concert  on  this  point  ? 

Such  being  the  case,  four  ships  well  armed  would 
succeed  ;  but  what  would  effectually  hinder  the  pre- 
parations of  this  evil  woman,  if  they  are  continued, 
would  be  the  advance  of  another  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  crowns  to  the  Geraldine.  With  these  he 
would  be  able  to  raise  a  great  quantity  of  the  country- 
people,  who,  associated  with  some  companies  of 
Spanish  soldiers,  and,  guided  by  leaders  of  that 
nation  skilled  in  the  profession,  would  be  able  to 
make  such  heavy  progress  that,  with  this  anticipation, 
we  should  have  much  greater  facility  in  giving  succour 
in  spring,  and  the  Queen  would  have  much  more 
difficulty  in  impeding  us. 

The  Bishop  then  lays  great  stress  on  im- 
mediate assistance,  and  goes  on  to  relate 
how  he  has  written  to  the  Kings  of  Poland 
and  Sweden  on  the  same  subject,  and  con- 
cludes thus : — 

Fra  Matteo,  in  the  act  of  departing,  proposes  to  me 
that  which  to  this  hour  he  had  forgotten,  and  what  is 
most  necessary, — namely,  that  your  Majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  order  that  the  enterprise  in  Ireland  be 
aided  by  an  alms  of  one  hundred  breviaries  and  fifty 
missals  for  distribution  through  the  island  to  the 
priests  to  open  their  lips  by  this  means  to  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  God  with  orations  and  sacrifices,  the 
principal  arms  for  annihilating  those  people  who  are 
possessed  by  the  devil. 

The  expedition  to  assist  the  Geraldine 
was  then  to  be  organised  according  to  the 
contract,  and,  probably  at  the  request  of 
King  Philip,  the  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
enterprise,  drew  up  a  paper  of  "things 
necessary  to  send  to  Ireland  to  form  an 
honest  and  well-formed  succour." 

Some  of  the  points  are  as  follows  : — 

Six  hutidred  Biscayan  infantry  from  uniformity  of 
blood,  which  there  is  between  them  and  the  Irish 
nation. 

Six  hundred  veterans  at  least  from  one  part  of 
Lombardy  or  another.  Captains  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  like  enterprises.  Two  good  ships, 
biscuits  and  wine  for  six  months  for  both  ships. 

The  Bishop  then  enumerates  the  number  of 
soldiers,  arms,  etc.,  that  he  thinks  necessary, 
"  and  above  all  things,  as  large  a  quantity 
of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  lead  balls  of  artillery, 
and  cannon  matches  that  can  be  given." 

One  hundred  breviaries  and  fifty  missals,  and  a  set 
of  holy  vessels  for  mass.  A  place  should  be  chosen 
convenient  for  embarcation,  where  they  can  collect 
the  people  together  without  beating  a  tambourine  or 
making  any  other  noise.  Direct  orders  to  the  justi- 
ciaries and  other  royal  officers  in  Biscay  and  Galicia 
to  look  after  the  collecting  together  of  the  soldiers,  to 
provide  them  with  conveyances,  victuals,  and  lodgings, 


and  to  further  and  assist  them  in  every  other  necessary 
point. 

Fresh  directions  to  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago, 
that  he  may  help  in  every  way  necessary,  and  if  it 
seem  good  to  do  so  with  a  little  wrath,  saying  that 
hitherto  he  has  shown  himself  so  cold  in  these  Holy 
services,  that  he  must  be  more  eager  in  supplying 
present  wants. 

Above  all  things,  more  money  must  be  sent 
to  the  Geraldine;  on  this  point  the  Bishop 
is  very  strong,  and  speaks  at  length  of  the 
necessity  of  rewarding  the  constant  and  of 
appearing  to  have  enough  to  go  on  with. 

To  nominate  an  ecclesiastical  person  of  authority 
and  spirit  in  Biscay,  who  can  and  will  trouble  himself 
in  this  business,  bearing  the  name  of  Apostolic  Com- 
missary with  patent  of  nuncio  till  the  embarcation  of 
the  soldiers  shall  be  effected,  and  to  him  shall  be 
given  necessary  instruments  and  faculty. 

That  the  nuncio  appoint  the  paymaster  and  com- 
missary, who  shall  act  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
and  shall  cross  with  the  army  to  Ireland.  That  the 
army  shall  carry  the  standard  of  the  Holy  Church,  to 
explain  its  object  on  disembarking. 

The  rest  of  the  Bishop's  advice  to  King 
Philip  is  principally  on  money  matters,  and 
argues  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting 
the  monarch  to  disburse  sufficient  sums  for 
the  proper  equipment  of  the  armament. 
Finally  we  have,  in  another  hand,  a  list  of 
the  things  that  the  King  really  agreed  to  do 
in  the  following  MS. — 

That  which  his  Majesty  has  resolved  should  be 
given  and  provided  of  those  things  which  the  nuncio 
of  his  Holiness  has  requested  for  the  succour  of  those 
in  Ireland. 

1.  That  the  nuncio  should  name  some  ecclesiastical 
person  to  go  to  Biscay  to  arrange  about  these  pro- 
visions, and  that  his  letter  should  be  written  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty  to  Joan  Nunzde  Recalde,  who 
serves  as  governor  on  that  coast,  with  instructions  to 
help,  and  that  on  his  part  he  should  write  to  the 
justices  that  they  should  combine  without  sounding 
drums  or  hoisting  banners  to  collect  as  many  as  400 
soldiers  who  can  serve  for  the  purposes  intended. 

2.  That  besides  the  100  pikes  which  his  Majesty 
has  already  ordered  to  be  given  for  the  succour  of 
Ireland,  should  be  given  another  100,  which  will 
make  in  all  200  pikes. 

3.  That  besides  the  100  arquebuses,  which  his  said 
Majesty  ordered  to  be  given,  should  be  given  30 
muskets,  making  in  all  130  muskets  and  arquebuses. 

4.  That  besides  the  200  swords,  which  his  said 
Majesty  ordered  to  be  given,  should  be  given  another 
100,  making  in  all  300  swords. 

5.  In  the  place  of  25  or  30  barrels  of  powder  that 
were  ordered  to  be  given,  should  be  given  30  barrels 
quite  full,  and  some  saltpetre  and  sulphur  and  arti- 
ficial fire. 

6.  And  besides  what  is  given  from  the  cellar  of  the 
Bishop  of  Galicia,  should  be  given  200  quintals  of 
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wine,  of  that  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  which 
will  be  400  quintals  in  all. 

7.  And  besides  what  the  said  Bishop  gives  should 
be  given  on  his  Majesty's  account,  a  quantity  of 
wine,  corn,  meat,  and  other  victuals  which  shall  seem 
suitable  in  proportion  to  the  400  quintals  of  the  said 
Bishop. 

8.  That  besides  the  five  pieces  of  iron  artillery, 
which  have  been  ordered  to  be  given  to  them  by  the 
Governor  of  Santander,  should  be  given  500  other 
pieces  of  iron  artillery,  and  that  they  should  take 
ten  or  more  heaps  of  balls  and  arms  for  this  service. 

9.  That  there  should  be  taken  from  the  coast  of 
Biscay  two  ships  of  300  tons  each,  and  the  hire  of 
these  and  of  the  merchant-men,  who  will  serve  in 
them,  shall  be  paid  on  his  Majesty's  account  for  four 
months. 

10.  That  all  the  persons  who  may  happen  to  be 
going  to  undertake  to  raise  men  and  do  other  services 
should  be  Italian,  and  that  the  nuncio  should  name 
them,  and  that  at  the  same  time  should  be  given  a 
list  of  those  who  offer  themselves 

11.  As  to  that  which  relates  to  the  50,000  ducats, 
which  will  be  required  for  this  business.  His  Majesty 
desired  50,000  ducats  of  Toledo  to  be  given,  but  now 
his  Majesty  has  sent  in  addition  to  the  25,000  ducats 
already  sent,  another  25,000  instead  of  those  of 
Toledo,  which  will  make  up  the  required  sum,  and 
that  with  them  shall  be  sent  the  required  succour ;  and 
all  the  above  list  of  munitions,  victuals,  and  ships, 
shall  be  paid  for  on  His  Majesty's  account. 

In  accordance  with  this  your  illustrious  lordship 
may  send  and  tell  the  nuncio  of  His  Holiness,  that 
he  may  please  himself  with  making  the  necessary 
preparations. — Nov.  8,  1579. 


a  jFeto  £OorDj8  on  Drinking 
Oessels  in  t&e  jform  of  a  IBear. 

By  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A. 

etoar  tlje  Bar,"  or  "Beware  the 
Bear,"  came  into  the  mind  of 
Edward  Waverley  as  he  "with 
horror  and  alarm  beheld  the" 
drinking  vessel  in  the  form  of  that  "  animal 
making  his  rounds "  at  the  festive  board  of 
the  grand  old  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  and 
he  knew  that  it  must  inevitably  be  his  turn 
in  a  few  more  minutes  to  make  a  "  heel-tap  " 
of  it  by  quaffing  off  the  contents  of  the 
"Blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardine"  in  honour 
of  his  host.  This  "Bear,"  whose  use  was 
reserved  for  special  occasions,  had  been  with 
much  ceremony  introduced  at  the  banquet, 
out  of  compliment  to  the  young  visitor.  The 
butler,  who  at  a  private  signal  from  the  Laird 
had,  in  Sir  Walter's  own  words,  left  the 
room,  "  soon  after  returned,  his  grave  coun- 


tenance mantling  with  a  solemn  and  mys- 
terious smile,  and  placed  before  his  master 
a  small  oaken  casket,  mounted  with  brass 
ornaments  of  curious  form.  The  Baron, 
drawing  out  a  private  key,  unlocked  the 
casket,  raised  the  lid,  and  produced  a  golden 
goblet  of  a  singular  and  antique  appearance, 
moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  rampant  bear, 
which   the  owner  regarded  with   a   look  of 

mingled  reverence,  pride,  and  delight 

Turning  towards  him  with  complacency,  he 
requested  him  to  observe  this  curious  relic 
of  the  olden  time." 

It  represents  (he  said)  the  chosen  crest  of  our 
family,  a  bear,  as  ye  observe,  and  rampant ;  be- 
cause a  good  herald  will  depict  every  animal  in 
its  noblest  posture ;  as  a  horse  salient,  a  greyhound 
currant,  and,  as  may  be  inferred,  a  ravenous  animal 
in  actu  ferociori,  or  in  a  voracious,  lacerating,  and 
devouring  posture.  Now,  sir,  we  hold  this  most 
honourable  achievement  by  the  wappen-brief.  or  con- 
cession of  arms,  of  Frederick  Red-Beard,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  to  my  predecessor,  Godmund  Bradwardine, 
it  being  the  crest  of  a  gigantic  Dane,  whom  he  slew 
in  the  lists  in  the  Holy  Land,  on  a  quarrel  touching 
the  chastity  of  the  Emperor's  spouse  or  daughter, 
tradition  saith  not  precisely  which  ;  and  thus,  as 
Virgilius  hath  it : — 

Mutemus  clypeos,  Danaumque  insignia  nobis 
Aptemus. 

Then  for  the  cup,  Captain  Waverley,  it  was  wrought 
by  the  command  of  St.  Duthac,  Abbot  of  Aberbro- 
thock,  for  behoof  of  another  Baron  of  the  house  of 
Bradwardine,  who  had  valiantly  defended  the  patri- 
mony of  that  monastery  against  certain  encroaching 
nobles.  It  is  properly  termed  the  "Blessed  Bear  of 
Bradwardine"  (though  old  Dr.  Doubleit  used  jocosely 
to  call  it  Ursa  Major),  and  was  supposed,  in  old 
Catholic  times,  to  be  invested  with  certain  properties 
of  a  mystical  and  supernatural  quality.  And  though 
I  gave  not  in  to  such  anilia,  it  is  certain  it  has  always 
been  esteemed  a  solemn  standard  cup  and  heirloom  of 
our  house;  nor  is  it  ever  used  but  upon  seasons  of 
high  festival,  and  such  I  hold  to  be  the  arrival  of  the 
heir  of  Sir  Everard  under  my  roof ;  and  I  devote  this 
draught  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient  and 
highly-to-be-honoured  house  of  Waverley. 

Drinking  vessels  of  the  ursine  form  thus 
so  pleasantly  descanted  upon  by  the  Baron 
were  of  far  from  unusual  occurrence,  and 
were  made  in  a  variety  of  materials, — the 
precious  and  baser  metals,  pottery,  and 
wood, — and  in  diversity  of  form  and  position. 
The  construction  also,  to  some  extent,  varied  ; 
some,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Blessed  Bear  of 
Bradwardine,"  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  doubt- 
less described  from  an  actual  example  that 
had  somewhere  come  under  his  notice,  being 


no 
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used  as  goblets,  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
acting  simply  as  a  movable  cover ;  and  others 
serving  as  receptacles  for  the  liquor,  the 
entire  head  lifting  off  for  use  as  a  cup.  This 
latter  form  was  decidedly  the  most  usual  and 
by  far  the  most  convenient. 

Bear  baiting  was  so  common  an  amuse- 
ment, and  took  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the 
popular  mind  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  down- 
wards, and  the  "  dancing  bear,"  now  walking 
upright  on  his  hind-legs,  now  seated  on  his 
haunches,  and  now  again  standing  on  his 
head,  or  going  through  other  "  uncouth  and 
bearish  antics,"  was  so  ordinary  an  object  in 


FIG.   I. 

the  Middle  Ages,  that  it  was  no  wonder  the 
bear,  muzzled  and  chained,  should,  in  form, 
be  seized  upon  by  the  wood -carver,  the 
worker  in  metals,  or  the  modeller  in  clay, 
as  the  groundwork  of  his  design,  and  be 
introduced  by  him  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  his 
decorative  efforts.  Nearly  every  town  had 
its  bearward  or  bearherd,  who  kept  the  bear 
or  bears;  and  the  jugglers  who  tramped 
about  the  country,  trained  and  put  them 
through  their  performances,  to  the  delight  of 
the  people;  and  at  night,  doubtless,  the 
"joculator"  and  those  whom  he  had  been 
the  means  of  amusing,  would,  at  the  ale- 
house, regale  themselves  out  of  the  similitude 
of  the  captive  brute,  whose  antics  had  been 


a  source  of  profit  to  the  one  and  entertain- 
ment to  the  other. 

Of  these  drinking  vessels,  three  or  four 
remarkably  good  silver  and  silver-gilt  ex- 
amples have  been  figured  by  Fairholt  from 
the  Londesborough  collection ;  some  of 
these  are  in  form  of  a  bear  standing  erect  on 
his  hind-legs,  and  others  exhibit  the  animal 
holding  a  shield.  They  are  of  excellent 
workmanship,  and  in  some  instances  studded 
with  precious  stones.  Another  example 
exhibits  a  bear  seated  on  his  haunches,  and 
holding  between  his  fore-paws  the  bagpipes, 
which  are  attached  to  him  by  a  chain.     The 


FIG.   2. 

same  idea  of  the  bagpipes  occurs  on  one  of 
the  carved  stalls  in  Westminster  Abbey,  as 
shown  on  the  accompanying  engraving  (fig.  i ). 
In  it  the  chained  and  collared  bear  is  repre- 
sented seated  on  his  haunches,  holding  the 
bagpipes  in  front  of  him  in  a  very  professional 
manner,  his  paws  fingering  the  "  pipe,"  while 
he  inflates  the  "bag"  with  his  mouth.  In 
some  other  examples  the  animal  is  repre- 
sented as  evidently  playing  upon  a  pipe  or 
other  instrument. 

In  pottery,  drinking  vessels  in  form  of  a 
bear  were  made  at  various  places  in  our  own 
country,  and  also  in  Germany.  The  most 
noted  places  were  Chesterfield  (and  Bramp- 
ton closely  adjoining)  and  Nottingham  for 
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the  hard  dark-brown  glazed  ware  variety; 
Fulham  for  the  hard  buff  or  cream-coloured 
stoneware  examples  ;  and,  later,  Staffordshire 
and  the  potteries  on  the  Tees  and  Tyne  for 
those  in  ordinary  earthenware,  whether 
painted  or  not. 

The  example  of  which  I  here  give  an 
engraving  is  of  Nottingham  ware,  in  my  own 
possession.  It  is  nine  and  a  half  inches 
in  height,  and  is  made  to  stand  either  in  the 
form  shown  in  the  engraving  (fig.  2),  when  not 
in  use,  or  to  sit  upright  on  its  haunches  when 
filled  with  liquor.  It  is  composed  of  the 
usual  hard,  brown-glazed  ware  so  charac- 
teristic of  this  pottery,  and  powdered  all 
over,  except  the  neck,  with  minute  particles 
of  dry  clay,  which  have  been  sprinkled  over 
its  moist  and  soft  surface  before  "  firing," 
and   burnt   and  glazed    with   it.      This,   of 


FIG.   3. 

course,  is  intended,  and  with  remarkably 
good  result,  to  give  the  effect  of  rough  hair 
to  the  animal.  The  eyes,  enormous  teeth, 
edges  of  the  ears,  and  claws  of  the  feet  are 
laid  on  in  white  slip,  and  it  has  evidently,  at 
some  time,  as  usual,  had  a  chain  pendant 
from  its  nose.  When  used,  it  is  placed 
upright ;  the  body  contains  the  liquor,  and 
the  head,  which  lifts  off  for  the  purpose,  is 
used  as  a  drinking  cup,  being  held  by  the 
muzzle  for  that  purpose.  It  is  capable  of 
holding  pretty  nearly  a  quart  of  liquor. 

The  next  example,  of  which  I  append  en- 
gravings (figs.  3  and  4),  is  of  what  is  commonly 
called  white  stone-ware,  i.e.,  a  sort  of  creamy 
salt-glazed  ware,  and  is  of  much  the  same 
general  character  as  the  one  just  described. 


The  body  is  covered  with  minute  particles  of 
clay  to  give  it  a  rough,  hairy  look  ;  the  head 
takes  off  for  a  cup ;  but  the  figure  is  only 
made  to  sit  upright  on  its  haunches.  It 
holds  between  its  fore-paws  a  staff. 

Other  examples  which  have  come  under 
my  notice  have,  in  place  of  this  staff,  a 
rudely-formed  cub,  sometimes  hugged  close 
— as  only  a  bear  knows  how  to  "  hug  " — by 
the  "  arms ; "  at  others  attached  to  the  body. 
These  are  sometimes  so  constructed  as  to 
stand  either  upright  or  on  all  fours,  and  at 
others  simply  to  rest  on  the  haunches.  One, 
formerly  in  the  Bagshawe  collection,  had 
the  chain  attached  at  one  end  to  the  snout, 
and  at  the  other  to  the  collar.  Some,  in 
place  of  cub  or  staff,  have  a  spout,  of  not 
over  delicate  design,  for  pouring  out  the 
liquor  into  the  cup. 


fig.  4. 

One  of  the  most  recent  "  Bears  "  that  has 
come  under  my  notice  is  of  dark-brown  or 
claret-coloured  mottled  earthenware  of  ordi- 
nary quality.  It  is  so  made  as  only  to 
sit  upright,  and  has  at  the  back  a  handle  for 
holding  while  pouring,  as  on  a  jug.  In 
front,  held  firmly  by  the  paws,  is  a  small 
figure  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  blue 
uniform,  on  the  front  of  whose  cocked  hat 
is  the  word  boney."  The  bear's  head,  which 
lifts  off,  and  is  peculiarly  ferocious-looking, 
is  muzzled  with  a  muzzle  painted  red. 
Others,  with  a  political  significance,  were 
also  made. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  bear  in  the 
position  I  have  indicated,  and  muzzled,  will 
bring  to  mind  the  example,  here  engraved 
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(fig-  5)»  which  forms  the  sculptured  rest  at  the 
feet  of  the  effigy  of  one  of  the  Beauchamps, 
and  of  their  family  badge  and  crest  of  the  bear 
and  ragged  staff.     On  another  of  the  raonu- 


fig.  5. 

ments  the  feet  of  the  effigy  rest  against  a 
bear  couchant,  not  muzzled,  but  collared 
and  chained.  Concerning  these  I  may  take 
future  occasion  to  say  a  few  words. 


Cbe  Prisons  of  Venice. 

By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

I  HE  prisons  and  prison  policy  of 
Venice  form  a  subject  which  has  a 
natural  and  necessary  affinity  with 
her  laws  and  with  her  civilization. 
The  knowledge  which  the  majority  even  of 
educated  persons  possess  of  this  matter  has 
been  derived  from  the  modern  narrative  of 
Pellico  and  the  Memoirs  of  Casanova,  from 
the  historical  romancists  of  France  and  the 
Notes  to  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  ancient  prisons  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  who  can  remember 
that,  during  the  reign  of  King  Bomba  at 
Naples,  a  system  of  brutal  ferocity  and 
cruelty  parallel  to  the  darkest  mediaeval  types 
prevailed,  do  not  require  to  be  admonished 
that  early  Venetian  gaols  and  gaolers  were 
not  such  agreeable  acquaintances  as  the 
model  institutions,  which  almost  offer  a 
premium  to  crime. 

The  oldest  place  of  durance   at   Venice 


appears  to  have  been  analogous  to  the  Geole 
Pr'evotale  at  Paris,  which  is  delineated  by 
Lacroix.  Both,  in  fact,  were  the  municipal 
prison.  In  the  one  case,  the  building  and 
its  inmates  were  under  the  charge  of  the 
Provost  of  Paris ;  in  the  other,  under  that  of 
the  gastaldi  or  tribunes,  who  were  at  first 
supreme  magistrates  in  their  own  persons,  and 
subsequently  to  the  creation  of  the  ducal 
office,  became  the  functionaries  or  ministers 
for  the  control  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, immediately  subordinate  to  the  Crown. 

The  original  city  prison  was  part  of  the 
tribunitial  residence,  on  the  site  of  part  of  the 
present  Ducal  Palace ;  it  probably  occupied 
the  basement.  There  can  be  no  question 
whatever  that  the  earliest  arrangements 
were  excessively  barbarous  and  imperfect, 
both  in  respect  to  accommodation  and  treat- 
ment ;  and  of  course  the  demand  for  addi- 
tional space  soon  arose.  In  13  21,  two 
contiguous  houses  were  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  prisoners,  and  only  five  or  six 
years  later  (March  2,  1326)  the  gastaldi 
had  to  find  quarters  elsewhere,  the  whole 
block  beneath  the  palace  being  appropriated 
to  the  purpose.  These  places  of  confinement, 
in  which  civil  and  criminal  offenders  were 
herded  together  without  much  discrimination, 
as  at  the  Marshalsea  and  the  Fleet,  were  called 
camerotti,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
canal  which  bathed  the  walls  of  the  palace 
lay  another  block  which,  at  a  much  later  date, 
was  connected  with  the  main  buildin.;  by  a 
bridge.  Many  of  these  prisons  were  distin- 
guished by  particular  names  conferred  on 
them  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
There  were,  for  instance,  the  Lione,  the 
Volcano,  the  Frescagtoja,  the  Mosina,  and 
the  Moceniga.  The  two  last  were  christened 
after  the  individuals  whose  dwellings  had 
been  taken  by  the  Government  to  meet 
enlarged  requirements. 

But  none  of  the  cells  on  the  east  side  of 
the  canal — much  less  the  camerotti,  of  which 
latter  vestiges  still  remain  along  the  inner 
court,  beneath  the  colonnade,  as  well  as  at 
the  side  of  the  Scala  del  Giganti — were  below 
the  level  of  the  ground,  nor  (except  at  seasons 
of  flood)  that  of  the  water ;  and  the  Carceri 
Forti  or  Pozzt,  which  lay  more  immediately 
under  the  council  rooms,  between  the  upper 
arcade  leading  from  the  head  of  the  Giants' 
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Staircase  and  the  canal,  where  it  is  spanned 
by  the  comparatively  modern  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
were  approximately  on  the  same  elevation. 
The  entrance  to  the  Forti  used  to  be  through 
a  mysterious  outlet  from  the  Inquisitors' 
Saloon  above  by  a  steep,  dark,  and  tortuous 
stair.  But  this  passage  has  been  blocked  up, 
and  the  approach  is  at  present  from  a  door  on 
the  outer  landing.  In  1388,  Luigi  Veriero,  the 
Doge's  own  son,  for  what  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  gross  misdemeanour,  was  cast  into  one 
of  these  dens,  and  left  by  his  too  exemplary 
parent  to  die  there  of  a  broken  heart. 

In  an  official  paper  of  1354,  the  Torricella 
or  Dorasel,  the  Orba,  the  Gheba,  and  the 
Catolda  are  described  as  the  Carceres  Supe- 
riores.  The  three  former,  at  least,  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  prisoners  of  state  or  of  high 
rank,  and  were  pretty  clearly  nothing  more 
than  ranges  of  apartments  in  the  ducal  resi- 
dence fitted  up  as  wards  in  comparatively 
comfortable  fashion.  The  palace  underwent 
from  time  to  time  such  extensive  alterations, 
resulting  in  the  gradual  disappearance  of  all 
the  ancient  edifice,  that  it  is  far  from  easy  to 
identify  the  exact  position  of  all  these.  The 
Catolda  was,  perhaps,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  canal,  where  two  or  three  tiers  of  cells  are 
on  the  right  hand,  as  any  one  stands  on  the 
Ponte  della  Pagiia,  looking  toward  the  Ponte 
dei  Sospiri.  The  latter  are  at  present  the 
only  portions  in  actual  use,  but  they  have 
been  modernised. 

The  Torricella,  of  which  the  Gheba  was  a 
kind  of  adjunct,  is  fairly  supposed  to  have 
been  a  remnant — the  last  surviving  one — of 
the  turreted  and  fortified  building  which  rose 
on  the  site  of  a  still  more  ancient  mansion- 
house  of  the  Doge  after  the  great  fire  of 
976.  It  then  formed  the  eastern  tower  of 
the  palace,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Donjon  tower  at  Vincennes  ;  and  it  held 
the  suite  of  apartments  assigned  to  the 
Emperor  Otto  III.  when  he  visited  Venice 
in  998.  Carmagnola  was  committed  to  the 
Orba  in  1432,  and  the  younger  Foscari  to  the 
Torricella  in  1456.  At  a  rather  later  date 
the  Count  and  Countess  of  Frangipani  spent 
more  than  four  years  within  the  walls  of  the 
Torricella  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  it  was  at 
the  expense  of  these  two  noble  personages 
that  the  Roman  Breviary  of  15 18  was  printed 
at  Venice  by  Gregorio  de  Gregoriis. 

VOL.    IX. 


In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
even  these  more  airy  localities  were  so 
overcrowded  by  all  classes  of  prisoners,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  approaches  to  the 
official  and  other  saloons  of  the  palace  itself 
was  so  tainted  by  the  absence  of  ventilation 
and  the  fetid  throng  of  human  beings,  that  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
subject.  But  the  evil  seems  to  have  been  very 
slowly  alleviated,  although  the  Government 
from  a  very  early  date  evinced  a  humane 
intelligence  in  dealing  with  what  continued 
for  centuries  to  be  everywhere  a  social  puzzle 
and  a  social  scandal. 

Between  June  1380  and  September  1381, 
it  is  said  that  as  many  as  four  thousand 
Genoese  captives  perished  in  the  Terranuova, 
a  gaol  of  which  we  hear  then  for  the  first 
time,  and  of  which  the  designation  imports 
a  more  or  less  recent  origin.  As  it  was 
made  a  receptacle  for  the  prisoners  secured 
after  the  Battle  of  Portolongo  in  1378,  and 
after  the  recovery  of  Chioggia  two  years 
later,  there  is  a  probability,  however,  that  it 
was  situated  at  Chioggia,  and  not  in  the 
capital ;  and,  moreover,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  described  in  the  Annals,  the 
inference  seems  to  be  that  the  place  was 
some  storehouse  converted  to  a  different 
account  on  a  sudden  emergency.  Such  of 
the  Genoese  as  survived  their  incarceration 
were  treated  on  their  release  with  the  greatest 
generosity  by  the  Venetian  ladies,  who  sup- 
plied them  with  food,  clothes,  and  money ; 
the  poor  wretches  who  died  had,  no  doubt, 
succumbed  to  hunger  and  cold.  But  it  was 
thought  extremely  hard  that  the  enemy 
should  have  behaved  on  their  side  with  such 
a  want  of  proper  consideration  for  the 
Venetian  prisoners  of  the  better  class,  that 
hundreds  perished  in  exile ;  and  it  is  cited 
as  a  proof  of  gross  neglect  that  these  un- 
happy persons  were  left  without  beds,  and 
fed  on  bread  and  water.  The  proceedings 
in  regard  to  the  Carrara  family  in  1405  are  a 
collateral  indication  that  a  bread-and-water 
diet  was  prescribed  at  Venice  only  in  extreme 
cases,  where  the  captive  was  of  good  family. 
Such  a  distinction  at  that  time,  under  any 
circumstances,  was  to  be  expected;  but 
under  an  aristocratic  constitution  it  strikes 
us  as  almost  a  matter  of  course. 

Some  proceedings  in  the  Great  Council 
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in  1 44 1  admit  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  a  special  prison  was  then  devoted 
to  female  delinquents ;  and  in  that  year, 
owing  to  a  pressure  for  space,  men  whose 
offences  were  not  deemed  grave,  and  who 
were  more  or  less  persons  of  quality,  were 
permitted,  on  condition  that  they  observed 
their  parole,  and  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Doge,  to  use  a  ward  adjoining  the  women's 
quarter.  We  consequently  apprehend  that, 
although  the  doors  were  locked  at  night, 
and  the  prisoners  were  remanded  to  their 
cells,  the  outlets  and  approaches  were  com- 
paratively unguarded.  The  sort  of  discipline 
maintained  here,  and  the  licence  enjoyed 
during  the  day,  where  the  detention  had  no 
political  motive,  or  it  was  a  mere  case  of 
debt,  carry  back  the  thoughts  of  an  English- 
man to  institutions  and  scenes  which  many 
yet  among  us  remember  as  part  of  our  own 
economy. 

In  1406,  the  patrician  Pietro  Pisani  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  incarceration  in  the 
Lower  Dungeons  for  having  entered  into 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Lord  of 
Padua,  at  that  time  in  arms  against  the 
Signory.  But  his  wife  and  children  were 
allowed  to  see  him.  The  lady,  after  a  while, 
represented  to  the  Government  that  she  did 
not  like,  on  these  occasions,  to  be  thrown 
into  contact  with  the  common  prisoners, 
whose  cells  or  wards  she  had  to  pass  on  her 
way  to  that  of  her  husband,  and  the  illness 
under  which  the  latter  was  labouring  ren- 
dered the  almost  constant  presence  of  his 
family,  more  particularly  of  the  Signora, 
imperative.  We  thus  see  that  these  male- 
factors, whose  demeanour  and  conversation 
are  described  as  indecorous,  filled  the  cor- 
ridors, and  obstructed  the  fair  and  noble 
visitors  to  their  companion  in  captivity ; 
and  it  takes  us  somewhat  by  surprise,  look- 
ing at  the  popular  idea  of  Venetian  prison 
life  in  former  days,  to  learn  that  the  Great 
Council  was  pleased  to  sanction  the  forma- 
tion of  a  special  approach  to  the  cell  of 
Pisani,  provided  that  he  paid  the  expense  of 
breaking  through  the  masonry,  and  replacing 
it,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty,  or  restored  to 
health. 

But  it  was  such  an  episode  as  this,  with 
its  obvious  liability  to  recurrence,  which  pro- 
duced the  salutary  movement  of  1441   for 


the  better  classification  of  culprits  and  the 
complete  severance  of  political  and  civil 
offenders  from  the  criminal  side.  Already 
indeed,  in  1377,  the  Signori  di  Notte  had 
drawn  a  line  of  distinction  in  favour  of 
insolvents. 

In  this  very  year  1406,  the  Lower  Dun- 
geons counted  among  their  inmates  a  much 
more  eminent  man  than  Pietro  Pisani.  For, 
in  the  January,  their  doors  were  opened  to 
admit  the  venerable  figure  of  Carlo  Zeno, 
who  was  adjudged  to  expiate  here,  like 
Pisani,  certain  indiscreet  communications 
with  Padua.  Zeno  passed  a  twelvemonth 
of  his  old  age  in  that  chafing  restraint ;  but 
it  is,  of  course,  more  than  likely  that,  in 
such  a  case  above  all  others,  the  rigour  of 
confinement  was  mitigated  by  the  collusion 
of  the  satisfied  majesty  of  the  law  and  the 
society  of  sympathizing  friends. 

The  Carceri  Forti,  which  were  never 
numerous,  and  which  were  reserved  for 
malefactors  capitally  condemned  or  of  a 
dangerous  political  type,  occupied  the  rear 
of  the  Lower  Dungeons,  or  Carceri  di  Sotto, 
under  the  apartment,  where  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs  afterwards  formed  a  covered  com- 
munication between  the  palace  and  the 
prisons  on  the  opposite  side.  The  remark- 
ably high  pitch  of  the  bridge  will  explain 
how  room  was  found  for  three  storeys  of 
these  cells,  of  which  there  were  traces  of 
twelve  when  the  locality  was  visited  by  an 
English  party  at  the  fall  of  the  Republic. 

They  are  thus  described  by  one  of  these 
eye-witnesses  : — 

The  pozzi  are  under  the  chamber  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge.  They  were  formerly  twelve  ;  but,  on  the 
first  arrival  of  the  French,  the  Venetians  hastily 
blocked  or  broke  up  the  deeper  of  these  dungeons. 
You  may  still,  however,  descend  by  a  trap-door,  and 
crawl  down  through  holes  half  choked  by  rubbish  to 
the  depth  of  two  storeys  below  the  first  range. 
Scarcely  a  ray  of  light  glimmers  into  the  narrow 
gallery  which  leads  to  the  cells  ;  and  the  places  of 
confinement  themselves  are  totally  dark.  A  small 
hole  in  the  wall  admitted  the  damp  air  of  the  pas- 
sages, and  served  for  the  introduction  of  the  prisoner's 
food.  A  wooden  pallet,  raised  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
was  the  only  furniture.  The  conductors  tell  you  that 
a  light  was  not  allowed.  The  cells  are  about  five  paces 
in  length,  two  and  a  half  in  width,  and  seven  feet  in 
height.  They  are  directly  beneath  one  another,  and 
respiration  is  somewhat  difficult  in  the  lower  holes. 

So  far  Moore  in  his  Notes  to  Childe  Harold. 
The  dimensions  just  given  tally  very  closely 
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with  those  which  we  have  of  the  almost  sub- 
terranean and  subteraqueous  dungeons  in 
the  Bastille.  They  also  correspond  with  the 
Little  Ease  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  the 
Fin  d'Aise  at  the  Grand  Chatelet  of  Paris. 
They  formed  probably  the  standard  measure- 
ment of  these  miserable  dens  everywhere — 
in  Scotland,  in  Wales,  where  the  old  signiorial 
system  lingered  into  the  present  century, 
at  Carisbrook,  throughout  the  Continent, 
throughout,  in  short,  all  portions  of  the  world 
happily  so  civilized  as  to  have  prisons. 

The  ponderous  and  massive  double  doors 
of  the  strong  prisons,  sheeted  with  iron  and 
heavily  studded  with  nails,  were  so  con- 
structed, according  to  the  account  of  a  former 
occupant  of  one  of  them  (for  they  have  been 
removed),  that  the  lock  of  the  interior  portal 
faced  the  hinges  of  the  exterior  one.  By  the 
side  of  the  entrance  was  an  aperture  in  the 
thick  stone  wall,  to  allow  the  ingress  of  food 
and  inspection  by  the  warder;  and  in  the 
gallery  or  passage  stood  a  niche  altar-wise, 
where  the  priest  came,  just  prior  to  every 
private  execution,  to  administer  to  the  con- 
demned the  last  offices  of  the  Church. 

In  one  of  the  passages  connected  with  the 
range  of  Forti,  they  yet  point  out  the  exact 
spot  where  the  prisoner  suffered,  the  sink 
which  received  his  blood,  and  the  broad 
opening  in  the  wall  (once  a  door,  probably, 
but  now  closed)  through  which  the  corpse 
was  thrust  into  the  contiguous  water.  They 
also  show  you  the  cell  in  which  Byron  slept 
as  an  experiment,  and  those  in  which  you 
may  believe  (if  you  choose)  that  Marino 
Faliero  and  Carmagnola  spent  their  last 
moments.  The  cells  used  to  be  wainscoted 
as  a  partial  protection  against  the  excessive 
damp;  but  they  were  totally  destitute  of 
light  and  air,  and  the  sun  scarcely  penetrated 
even  into  the  adjoining  gallery.  If  it  was 
on  such  horrid  places  as  these  that  the  popu- 
lar phraseology  and  a  grim  local  humour 
bestowed  the  nicknames  of  Volcano,  Fres- 
cagioja,  and  Lione,  they  certainly  well  de- 
served them.  Yet  they  and  their  tenants 
were  often,  perhaps,  not  ill-paired. 

The  extraordinary  precautions  taken  to 
preclude  escape  are  scarcely  intelligible, 
where  the  prison  was  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  instead  of  being  at  the  extremity 
of  it,  like  the  old  Bastille  in  Paris,  which  lay 


within  a  short  distance  of  the  open  country. 
But  to  one  who  carried  his  life  in  his  hands, 
the  canals  afforded,  on  the  contrary,  after 
nightfall  unusual  facilities  for  flight  and  tem- 
porary concealment;  and  it  must  also  be 
received  into  calculation  that  the  individuals 
here  incarcerated  were  such  as  had  been 
convicted  of  crimes  which,  in  the  sight  of 
the  Venetian  law,  were  of  the  most  flagitious 
character. 

The  Camerotti,  or  Carceridi  Sotto,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Fozzi  on  the  one  hand  and 
from  the  Carceres  Superiores  on  the  other, 
were  open  to  the  public  thoroughfare;  and 
the  inmates,  who  were  not  ordinarily  ma- 
nacled, were  at  liberty  to  look  through  the 
grated  casements  or  schiavine  of  their  cells — 
those  barred,  unglazed  windows  which  at 
the  present  hour  meet  the  eye  everywhere 
in  Venice — to  hold  communication  with 
their  friends,  and  to  receive  at  their  hands 
or  from  the  benevolent  money  or  food.  For, 
except  where  the  captive  was  immured  in 
the  Forti  or  Fozzi,  and  was  inaccessible  to 
external  intercourse,  the  State,  under  the 
old  system,  seems  not  only  not  to  have  un- 
dertaken the  cost  of  alimony,  but  to  have 
imposed  a  tariff  dependent  on  the  accommo- 
dation conceded  or  required.  These  fees 
constituted  the  emolument  of  the  gaolers,  and 
were  known  under  the  old  French  regime  as 
geolage ;  but  they  were  distinct  from  the 
gratuities  which  a  prisoner,  desirous  of  enjoy- 
ing special  indulgences,  had  to  provide — the 
garnish  of  the  Beggars'  Opera.  The  friends 
of  a  man  were  expected  to  keep  him ;  if  he 
had  none,  public  charity  did  something.  But 
in  cases  where  a  prisoner  belonged  to  a 
noble  family,  and  the  circumstances  were 
not  politically  serious,  he  procured  facilities 
for  obtaining  all  that  he  needed,  and  might 
have  his  own  attendant.  In  1405,  while  his 
father  and  his  brother  Jacopo  were  in  the 
Carceri  Forti  or  Pozzi  below,  Francesco 
Novello  lay  in  the  Orba  (one  of  the  Carceres 
Superiores),  accompanied  by  his  private  ser- 
vant. Jacopo  himself,  who  had  at  first  been 
sent  to  the  Orba,  was  transferred  to  the 
Forti,  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  only 
upon  his  father's  persistent  refusal  to  surren- 
der the  Lord  of  Polenta. 

Mediaeval  Venice,  in  her  prison  system,  as 
in  everything   else,    naturally  conformed   to 
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a  large  extent  to  the  maxims  and  principles 
which  she  found  in  force  on  every  side  of  her, 
with  a  tendency  to  be  in  advance  of  her 
neighbours.  Her  doctrines  in  respect  to 
political  offenders  and  offences  were  not 
importantly  dissimilar  from  those  which  were 
elsewhere  entertained  upon  such  points  five 
centuries  ago,  when  the  public  safety  and 
the  security  of  property  were  considered  by 
Governments  of  immeasurably  greater  con- 
sequence than  the  lives  of  individuals  in  the 
community.  If  Venice  shared  the  Machia- 
vellian doctrines,  those  doctrines  were  not  at 
any  rate  of  native  Venetian  growth.  But  the 
whole  question  in  relation  to  Machiavelli  has 
been  generally  misunderstood.  The. opinions 
which  the  Florentine  secretary  put  into  writ- 
ing were  by  no  means  opinions  originating 
in  him.  They  were  opinions  which  existed, 
and  which  every  Government  in  Italy  vir- 
tually followed,  before  he  was  born.  They 
were  opinions  of  which  Machiavelli  at  least 
is  not  entitled  to  the  odium;  for  they  had 
their  source  in  the  political  conditions  of  the 
Peninsula  both  internally  and  externally,  and 
in  the  Italian  character. 

The  Venetian  prisons  were  not  unfavour- 
able types  of  the  period ;  and  so  far  as  the 
camerotti  were  concerned,  and  indeed  all 
the  gaols,  except  the  Forti,  the  quality  of 
the  climate  during  eight  or  nine  months  of 
the  year  superseded  the  necessity  for  artificial 
warmth.  During  the  winter  the  Government 
supplied  coverlids  or  rugs.  Nor  have  sanitary 
laws  been  a  subject  of  study  anywhere  very 
long.  They  were,  it  may  be  securely  con- 
jectured, far  from  uppermost  in  the  thoughts 
of  Middle  Age  Italians. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Piombi  or  Leads,  which  gradually  superseded 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Prisons,  as  well  as  the 
other  gaols  in  Venice,  not  excepting  the  Forti 
or  Pozzi,  these  more  modern  places  of 
detention  being  over  the  chamber  officially 
occupied  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ten.  They 
did  not  come  into  use  till  1591,  and  they 
no  longer  exist.  It  is  probably  well  known, 
from  the  narratives  of  Casanova  and  Silvio 
Pellico,  that  they  were  constructed  on  the 
same  general  principle  as  the  Pozzi  in  the 
sloping  roof  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  turned 
to  a  profitable  and  unique  account  the  greater 
part  of  the  attic  of  the  building  which,  we 


may  remember,  was  serving,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  partly  as  a  muni- 
ment room  for  the  archives  of  the  Pro- 
curators of  St.  Mark,  and  partly  as  a  closet 
for  keeping  the  books  of  Petrarch.  The 
Piombi  consisted  of  a  series  of  cells  such  as 
we  see  depicted  in  Yriate,  lighted  from  the 
ceiling  by  a  small  and  narrow  window,  and 
screened  from  the  weather  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  a  solid  wainscot  panelling.  A 
pallet-bed  and  a  shelf  constituted  the  only 
internal  accommodation.  A  slit  (the  proto- 
type of  the  modern  trap)  was  pierced  in 
the  door  for  ventilating  purposes ;  and  the 
prisoners  were,  as  a  rule,  permitted  to  take 
exercise  at  stated  times  in  the  corridors. 
Escape  was  almost  out  of  the  question. 

But  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  from 
public  access  inevitably  carried  with  it  the 
necessity  for  the  settlement  of  certain  details 
on  a  new  footing.  The  clearance  of  the  old 
camerotti  or  Lower  Dungeons,  and  the  rest 
of  the  original  buildings  devoted  to  a  similar 
use,  by  the  transfer  of  the  occupants  else- 
where, and  the  disappearance  of  the  familiar 
faces  from  the  barred  casements  under  the 
colonnade,  must  have  been  considered  for 
the  moment  as  robbing  Venice  of  one  of  its 
sights.  But  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  time  that  such  a  barbarous 
anachronism  should  be  suppressed,  though 
even  in  London  it  continued  so  much  longer. 
When  the  Venetian  and  French  power  had 
been  extinguished,  the  piombi  became  the  re- 
ceptacles of  the  wretched  victims  of  Austrian 
ignorance  and  despotism ;  and  if  a  mira- 
culously happy  change  had  not  occurred, 
the  Leads  of  the  Ducal  Palace  would  to  this 
hour  be  receiving  all  Italians  who  might 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  Liberals  in  speech 
as  well  as  in  thought.  The  prisons  of  the 
new  Government  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  canal  across  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  They 
are  not  shown  to  visitors ;  but  they  are  said 
to  be  on  an  improved  model. 

A  singularly  valuable  testimony  of  the  rela- 
tive mildness  of  the  Venetian  prison  system 
exists  for  us  in  an  account  left  by  Brother 
Felix  Faber,  who  was  at  Venice  in  the  time  of 
Francesco  Foscari  (1423-57).  These  are  his 
observations : — 

Not  only  do  they  (the  Venetians)  exhibit  their  piety 
towards  the  deserving,  but  even  towards  such  as  incur 
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the  highest  penalties  of  the  law.  For  the  prisons  of 
malefactors  are  under  the  colonnade  of  the  palace, 
having  an  outlook  to  the  public  way,  and  are  lighted 
with  windows  strengthened  with  bars,  through  which 
the  captives  can  see  and  stretch  their  hands,  and  talk 
with  their  friends,  and,  if  they  are  poor,  solicit  alms 
from  passers-by.  But  those  who  are  in  confinement 
for  heavier  crimes  are  in  closer  and  stronger  cells,  yet 
tolerable. 

Faber  proceeds  to  contrast  this  state  of 
things  with  what  he  had  witnessed  in  Ger- 
many : — 

Among  the  many  cruelties  of  the  Germans  there  is 
that  one,  that  their  gaols  are  inhuman,  terrible,  dark, 
at  the  bottom  of  towers,  clamp,  cold,  and  sometimes 
swarming  with  vermin  ;  far  isolated  from  man ;  nor 
does  any  one  come  to  those  poor  wretches,  unless  it 
is  some  one  to  terrify,  threaten,  and  torture  them. 
Another  merciful  characteristic  the  Venetians  have, 
that  even  where  one  is  condemned  to  death,  they  do 
not  keep  him  in  suspense. 

To  the  concluding  paragraph  the  writer 
insensibly  imparted  a  touch  of  caustic  irony. 
The  rope  or  the  cord  responded  with  secrecy 
and  celerity  to  the  judicial  fiat.  From  Faber's 
account  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
camerotti  were  the  only  prisons  he  actually 
inspected.  He  was  not  enabled  to  view  the 
Pozzi  or  Carceri  Forti,  to  which  he  alludes 
from  hearsay  or  at  second-hand.  Nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  Upper  Prisons. 

Great  care  seems  to  have  been  judged 
necessary,  at  a  tolerably  early  date,  in  select- 
ing the  personage  whose  function  it  was  to 
be  the  governor  or  general  superintendent 
of  the  ducal  prisons.  In  the  coronation- oath 
of  Giacomo  Tilpolo,  1229,  the  earliest  which 
we  have  in  a  complete  state,  it  is  expressly 
laid  down  that  the  Doge  shall  appoint  him, 
who  is  to  be  the  warden  of  his  prison,  and 
to  whom  he  shall  deliver  the  keys  thereof, 
according  to  fitness  and  law,  and  agreeably 
to  his  conscience. 

So  far  back  as  1275,  it  had  been  a  condi- 
tion incorporated  with  the  coronation-oath 
that  the  Doge  should  keep  himself  acquainted 
from  time  to  time,  through  his  notaries,  with 
the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  cells  beneath 
the  palace,  the  dates  of  their  commitment, 
and  the  arrangements  for  bringing  each  to 
trial  within  a  month  from  the  period  of 
arrest  Subsequently,  this  duty  devolved  on 
the  three  Chiefs  of  the  Ten ;  and  to  their 
personal  observation,  and  the  reports  which 


were  placed  before  them  by  the  heads  of  the 
police,  were  due,  no  doubt,  the  improvements 
which  continued  to  the  very  last  to  be  made 
in  the  system. 

This  humane  principle  of  gaol-delivery, 
which  was  admirably  calculated  to  check 
judicial  tyranny  and  legal  corruption,  was  a 
feature  in  her  criminal  procedure  which  did 
infinite  honour  to  the  Republic,  and  which 
formed,  in  fact,  a  precursor  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  It  was  a  measure  betokening  a 
degree  of  civilization  far  beyond  the  rude  age 
in  which  it  was  first  adopted ;  and  even  if  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  in  its  practical  working 
it  proved  imperfect,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  no  other  modern  state  had  so  much  as 
dreamed  of  the  idea.  So  late  as  1775,  when 
Mercier  wrote  his  Tableau  de  Paris,  the 
French  were  destitute  of  any  such  charter  of 
personal  liberty. 

At  Venice  torture  was  seldom  applied, 
except  in  cases  of  treason,  where  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  elicit  the  truth  by  gentler 
means.  And  the  law  directed  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  any  person  be  sub- 
jected to  the  process  unless  a  certain  number 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Forty  were 
present  to  take  depositions,  and  to  observe 
that  no  undue  cruelty  was  exercised.  There 
can  be  little  difficulty  in  perceiving  that,  under 
a  mediaeval  constitution,  especially  under  an 
Italian  one,  the  only  class  of  crime  which  was 
apt  to  suggest  a  resort  to  procedure  of  this 
kind  was  political  treason.  The  Republic, 
in  common  with  her  neighbours  and  contem- 
poraries, was  acquainted  with  a  less  complex 
and  more  summary  method  of  dealing  with 
offences  against  property  and  the  person. 

The  torture-chamber  was  as  much  a  parcel 
of  the  old  judicial  system  as  the  court  and 
the  statute-book.  We  need  not  go  very  far 
in  point  of  time  or  distance  to  recall  the  days 
and  the  place  when  our  own  Government 
and  our  own  Tower  of  London  were  accus- 
tomed to  regard  torture  as  an  incident  of 
almost  daily  occurrence.  In  Scotland,  in 
France  within  the  Bastille  and  without,  in 
Germany,  among  the  Orientals  with  Oriental 
intensity,  and  in  the  cabin  of  the  Red 
Indian,  it  was  the  same.  It  was  the  same 
at  Moscow  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 
and  much  later,  and  Peter,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Streltsi  revolt  in  1698,  was  present, 
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not  to  check  the  operations,  but  rather  to 
stimulate  the  operators.     The  modern  visitor 
to   the   noble    edifice  on  the  Thames,  to 
Ratisbon,  to    Baden-Baden,  to    Niirnberg, 
and   to   fifty  museums,  can  form   his   own 
judgment  and  his  own  conclusion.     He  will 
find,  we  apprehend,  that  the  criminal  pro- 
cedure and  prison  discipline  of  Venice  are 
capable  of  favourable  comparison  with  those 
of    other    countries.     The    French    writers 
animadvert  with   severity   on   the  Venetian 
piombi  and    on    the    Inquisition   of    State 
(with  a  French  knowledge  of  both),  a  little 
forgetful   of  the    frightful  system  of  mouch- 
ardage   among   themselves  at  all   times ;   a 
little  forgetful  that  mankind  has  never  beheld, 
and  hopes  no  more  to  behold,  anything  so 
barbarous,  so  degrading,  and  so  loathsome, 
as  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille  and  the  Grand 
Chatelet,  even  so  late  as  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     But   in  respect  to 
iniquitous  abuses  and  dastardly  cruelty,  the 
English  and  Scotish  gaols,  such  as  Bridewell, 
the  Tolbooth  with  its  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian, 
the  Marshalsea  and  the  Fleet,  down  to  the 
last  days  of  the  good  old  regime,  do  not  surely 
lag  far  behind. 


iRicJjatH  Parr,  £>♦£>.,  TStefjop  of 
Potior  ana  e©an.* 

By  John  E.  Bailey,  F.S.A. 

Siste  Lector  :  Vide  ac  Ride 
Palatium  Episcopi. 
— Epitaph  on  Bp.  Rutter's  Tomb. 

J  HE  Parr  family  were  long  seated  in 
Prescot  and  Eccleston  parishes, 
Lancashire.  They  were  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Parr,  one  mile  east 
of  St.  Helen's  in  Prescot  parish,  and  two  of 
them  occur  as  witnesses  in  the  Scrope-Gros- 
venor  controversy  (pp.  293-5).  Parr  Hall  is 
one  mile  E.N.E.  of  St.  Helen's  ;  and  Parrs 
is  four  miles  N.N.E.  of  Prescot.  A  branch 
of  the  Parrs  held  freehold  property  in  Rain- 
ford  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Another 
branch  settled  at  Kempnough,  near  Worsley. 
Sir  Thomas  Parr,  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
father  of  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  sprang  from 
the  Lancashire  Parrs.     A  note  on  the  family, 

*  See  ante,  vol.  viii.,  p.  231. 


from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Parr,  of 
Yexford  Vicarage,  Suffolk,  is  in  the  last 
edition  of  Baines's  History  of  Lancashire,  ii., 
p.  718,  and  other  information  is  to  be  found 
in  Sir  G.  F.  Duckett's  Duchetiana,  1874,  pp. 
24,  seq. ;  but  neither  these  authorities  nor 
others  clearly  identify  the  branch  of  the 
family  to  which  Bishop  Parr  belonged. 

James  Challoner,  the  author  of  the  "  De- 
scription of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  in  King's  Vale 
Royal,  fol.,  1656,  and  Governor  of  the 
Island  under  Lord  Fairfax,  first  claimed 
Richard  Parr  as  a  native  of  Lancashire.  He 
knew  the  bishop,  and  he  expresses  his 
obligations  to  Mr.  Robert  Parr,  parson  of 
Ballaugh,  from  1640  to  1670,  who  was  the 
bishop's  son.  Speaking  of  two  Bishops  of 
Man  "  very  eminent  for  piety  and  learning," 
one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Phillips,  Dean  of 
Cleveland,  and  the  other  Dr.  Parr,  Ciialloner 
refers  (p.  7)  to  the  latter  as  "a  Lancashire 
man."  Fuller  followed  this  statement,  and 
it  was  repeated  by  Wood,  who.  added  that 
he  was  born,  "  as  they  say,"  at  Eccleston. 
Finally  Canon  Raines  (Gastrell's  Not.  Cest.,  i. 
372)  said  he  was  born  at  that  place.  The 
year  of  his  birth  was  1592,  and  the  registers 
begin  too  late  to  supply  us  with  his  parentage. 
The  nearest  will  at  Chester  to  the  time  of  the 
bishop's  parents  is  one  dated  1619,  too  late 
for  our  purpose ;  but  it  probably  mentions 
some  of  the  bishop's  kindred.  It  is  the  will 
of  John  Parr,  "of  Eccleston,  near  Knowsley," 
gentleman,  dated  29th  December,  1619.  It 
mentions  Margaret,  his  wife ;  William,  the 
eldest  son,  and  the  "  younger  children," 
Richard,  Henry,  Jane,  Ann,  Emm,  and 
Katherine.  Certain  means  are  left  "  towards 
the  bringing  up  and  maintaining  "  of  these 
younger  children  ;  and  his  wife  was  to  have 
the  tuition  and  government  of  them  and  their 
portions  "  till  they  attain  to  years  of  discre- 
tion." The  testator  names  John  Parr,  his 
uncle ;  Thomas  Parr,  of  Prescott ;  and  his 
good  friend,  Edward  Parr,  of  Haisome 
(Haysom  within  Rainford).  This  will  was 
proved  5th  April,  1621.  Part  of  the  town 
of  Eccleston  is  called  Parr  Lane.  The  only 
two  persons  of  the  name  living  in  the  town 
in  1 64 1 -2  were  Edward  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth. Some  of  the  early  Parrs  were  officially 
connected  with  the  Derby  family  of  Knows- 
Jey,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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Parr  was  probably  educated  at  Heskin 
Grammar  School.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  Brasenose  College  as  a 
student  (2nd  September,  1609).  He  was 
B.A.  17  th  June,  1613;  Fellow  of  his 
college  1 614;  M.A.  19th  April,  16 16;  B.D. 
10th  June,  1624,  in  which  year  he  was 
admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  sentences. 
James  Challoner,  already  quoted,  says  that 
whilst  Parr  continued  in  the  University  he 
was  very  painfull,  to  my  own  knowledge  (being  my- 
self of  the  same  Colledge),  in  reading  the  Arts  to 
young  schollers  ;  and  afterwards  having  cure  of  souls, 
no  lesse  industrious  in  the  ministry. 

His  first  cure  appears  to  have  been  the 
rectory  of  Ladbroke.  This  is  a  parish  in 
Warwickshire,  near  Southam,  a  record  of 
which  is  given  in  Dugdale's  History  of  that 
county,  p.  220-2,  where  he  names  Ric.  Par., 
S.T.B.,  instituted  25th  Aug.,  1626,  presented 
by  Edward  Tomkins,  gent.,  the  succeeding 
rector  being  Edward  Brounker,  S.T.P.,  5th 
Feb.,  1628.  Upon  Parr's  resignation  of  this 
living,  he  was  instituted  to  the  wealthy 
rectory  of  Eccleston,  near  Leyland,  Lanca- 
shire, 6th  Feb.,  1628,  on  the  presentation  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  Court  of  Wards  (Baines, 
ii.  148);  and  he  paid  his  firstfruits  29th  April, 
1629.  The  vacancy  was  due  to  the  resigna- 
tion, says  Baines,  of  Edward  "  Bromicker," 
i.e.,  Brounker  or  Browncker.  Parr  held  this 
rectory  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

A  few  sermons,  etc.,  were  published  by 
Parr,  two  of  which,  in  the  Bodleian,  are  noted 
by  Ant.  a  Wood,  thus  : — Concio  ad  Clerum 
habita  Oxonice  in  Comitiis,  12  July,  1625,  in 
Apocal.  3,  4.  Oxon,  1628,  8vo;  and  The 
End  of  the  Perfect  Man,  a  Sermon  at  the 
Burial  of  Sir  Robert  Spencer,  knight,  Baron 
of  Wormleighton,  6  Nov.  1627,  in  Brain  ton 
Church  in  Northamptonshire,  on  Psal.  37, 
ver.  37.  Oxon,  1628,  4to.  The  first  is  dedi- 
cated to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Southampton ;  and 
the  second  to  Sir  William  Spencer. 

Dr.  Parr,  who  was  created  D.D.  1st  July, 
1634,  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
family  of  William,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Derby, 
who,  21st  May,  1635,  nominated  him  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  Fuller  thus  records  the 
promotion  : 

He  was  afterwards  preferr'd  to  be  Bishop  of  Man, 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  thereof ;  for  the  Lords  of 
that  Island  have  been  so  absolute  Patrons  of  that 


Bishopric,  that  no  lease  made  by  the  Bishop  is  valid 
in  Law  without  their  confirmation. 

Parr  succeeded  William  Forster,  who  died 
23rd  Feb.,  1634-5.  The  patent  signifying  the 
royal  assent,  addressed  to  Richard  Neile, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  dated  9th  June, 
1635,  is  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  xix.,  637. 
Bishop  Murray,  in  1820,  could  not  find  for 
Dr.  Bliss  the  date  of  Parr's  consecration, 
though  the  mandate  for  that  ceremony  was  in 
the  office  of  the  Episcopal  registry  of  the 
island.  Willis  gives  the  date  10th  June,  1635 
(cf  Le  Neve,  iii.  327).  Parr's  signature, 
says  Bishop  Murray,  occurs  in  the  Episcopal 
registers  during  the  year  1636  till  1645  (?). 
He  was  permitted  to  hold  his  Lancashire 
benefice  in  commendam,  on  account,  doubtless, 
of  the  poverty  of  the  see. 

A  rude  simplicity  long  characterised  epis- 
copal rule  in  the  kingdom  of  Man,  and  the 
lives  of  its  bishops  resemble  in  some  respects 
those  of  the  primitive  brio-Koiroi.  Not  a  few 
of  them  are  known  by  the  epithet  "apostolic." 
But  under  the  sway  of  Neile  and  Laud,  the 
sees  came  under  a  more  strict  oversight  than 
heretofore.  A  report  is  extant  which  gives 
a  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  small 
bishopric.  It  is  dated  10th  April,  1634,  the 
year  before  Parr's  appointment.  The  diocese, 
it  is  said,  consisted  of  a  bishop,  an  arch- 
deacon, and  seventeen  priests.  The  bishop 
and  archdeacon  exercise  the  jurisdiction 
alternately  every  six  months.  The  valuation 
of  the  bishopric  is  but  ^140  per  ann.,  by 
reason  of  leases  made  by  [Phillips]  the  late 
bishop.  [The  leases  are  enumerated.]  The 
archdeaconry  is  ^60  per  ann.,  which  is  the 
value  of  a  benefice  in  the  island,  the  rector 
of  which  is  also  archdeacon.  All  the  clergy, 
except  two  or  three,  are  illiterate  men, 
brought  up  in  the  island  in  secular  profes- 
sions. The  service  is  that  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  some  places  read  in  English, 
and  in  other  places  in  the  tongue  of  the 
natives.  Nine  or  ten  parishes  are  worth  ^4 
per  ann.,  one  or  two  ^40,  and  the  rest  ^20 
or  20  marks.  There  is  neither  dean  nor 
cathedral.  This  report  was  probably  drawn 
up  by  Sir  Hugh  Cannell,  vicar  of  Kirk 
Michael,  who  assisted  Bishop  Phillips  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Manx  ;  and  it  is 
endorsed  by  Laud  (State  Papers,  cclxv.,  45, 

P.  547)- 
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Fuller  informs  us  that  Bishop  Parr  "  ex- 
cellently discharged  his  place."  Wood  adds 
that  he  "rebuilt  Ramsey  Chapel,  and  was 
eminent  for  his  preaching  and  instructing  the 
natives  of  his  diocese."  Ramsey  Chapel, 
which  the  bishop  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine, 
was  anciently  called  "  the  Trine  of  Ballure." 
The  rebuilding,  a  work  of  great  cost,  took 
place  in  the  year  1641,  when  Thomas  Allen, 
of  the  mother  church  of  Maughold  (who 
died  at  Ormskirk,  31st  July,  1642),  was  Viear. 
Parr,  writing  from  Bishop's  Court,  "  15th 
Feb.,  1640,"  urged  the  inhabitants  of  Ramsey 
and  the  neighbours 

to  repaire  to  ye  chapel  for  ye  exercise  of  true 
religion,  and  to  beg  God's  blessinges,  with  cheerful- 
nes  to  pay  ye  reader's  wages,  for  wch  they  may 
expect  double  blessinge  from  God,  to  whose  blessed 
pty  and  mercie  in  Christ   I  leave  you  all,  and  rest 

4«  *i*  Ri.  Sod. 

The  bishop,  in  1636,  or  just  afterwards, 
joined  with  the  justices  of  the  peace  for 
Lancashire  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
county  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  duchy,  defending  William  Farrington's 
conduct  as  sheriff  of  that  county  (Parting- 
ton Papers,  pp.  28-9). 

Dr.  Parr  was  the  correspondent  of  his  old 
college  associate  Dr.  Thomas  Legh,  Rector 
of  Sephton  and  Walton-on-the-Hill,  the  son 
of  Sir  Piers  Legh  of  Lyme.  Five  letters 
addressed  by  the  bishop  to  Dr.  Legh,  dated 
in  the  years  1635-7,  are  now  preserved  in 
the  collection  of  W.  J.  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Lyme. 
Third  Report,  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  p.  271  a). 

When  Archbishop  Neile  enquired  into  the 
state  of  his  province  in  1636-7,  Bishop  Pan- 
reported  of  his  diocese  that  the  extreme 
coldness  of  the  country  and  his  ruinous 
house  constrained  him  to  retire  to  England 
for  the  winter  season.  He  further  said,  that 
most  of  his  ministers  were  of  no  better 
ability  than  to  read  distinctly  Divine  service  : 
that  the  island  was  destitute  of  means  of 
learned  education ;  that  he  had  warned  the 
ministers  to  be  diligent  in  catechizing,  and 
because  many  of  them  could  not  preach,  he 
caused  the  Books  of  Homilies  to  be  brought 
into  the  island  and  enjoined  every  parish  to 
buy  them.  He  also  adds  that  on  St.  John 
Baptist's  Day  last  (24th  June,  1636),  he  found 
the  people  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  that  saint, 
in  the  practice  of  gross  superstitions,  which 


he  caused  to  be  cried  down,  and  in  place  of 
them  appointed  Divine  service  and  sermons. 
(State  Papers,  cccxlv.,  85, 1,  i.  ;  Cat.,  p.  410.) 
The  chapel  here  referred  to  was  that  of  St. 
John's  near  the  Tynwald  Hill,  in  the  parish 
of  German,  and  the  occasion  was  that  of  the 
ancient  annual  ceremony.  A  "  Prospect  "  of 
Bishop's  Court  on  the  east  side  is  engraved 
in  King's  Vale  Royal,  1656. 

Dr.  Parr  suffered  during  the  civil  troubles. 
Walker  says  that  the  House  of  Commons  put 
Eccleston  Rectory  under  sequestration,  add- 
ing in  the  margin, 

I  have  been  otherwise  informed  that  he  was 
Harassed  and  Forced  to  quit  the  Rectory  ;  but  I  find 
by  the  Parliament  Journals  that  he  was  put  under  a 
Formal  Sentence  of  Sequestration. 

This  sentence  is  dated  9th  October,  1643, 
bring  an  order  for  sequestering  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  parsonage  of  Eccleston,  where- 
of Dr.  Richard  Parr,  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  was  late  Rector,  to  Mr.  Edward  Gee, 
M.A.  (Com.  Jour.,  m.  270-1).  This  Mr.  Gee, 
who  thereupon  took  the  benefice,  was  the 
bishop's  chaplain  about  the  year  1636  (Ath. 
Ox.,  iii.  504),  but  became  a  violent  Presbyte- 
rian. William  Ashurst  in  a  letter  to  Speaker 
Lenthall,  dated  Edinburgh,  March,  1647-8, 
says  that  Gee  had  then  had  the  living 
neere  six  yeares,  about  which  time  it  fell  voyd  by 
the  death  \_rectius,  the  sequestration]  of  Dr.  Parr,  and 
was  in  the  gift  of  my  Lord  Saye  in  the  right  of  one 
Richard  Lathome,  Esq.  (Local  Gleanings.  4to,  ii.  275). 

An  authority  states  that  the  bishopric  was 
sequestered  about  the  same  time  as  the 
rectory  (Manx  Soc,  xxix.  65).  But  Walker 
is  more  correct  here : 

Altho'  this  Island  not  being  given  up  till  after  Wor- 
cester Fight,  qucere  whether  he  suffered  anything  in  his 
Bishoprick  ;  which  'tis  possible  he  might  not,  if  he 
died  before  that  time. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  Parr  was 
living  in  Lancashire,  as  Wood  says,  during  the 
time  of  the  usurpation.  The  loss  of  his  rectory 
would  keep  him  on  the  Island  ;  and  there  in 
fact  he  soon  afterwards  died.  Fuller  leaves 
the  date  of  his  death  blank.  Wood  said  that 
he  could  not  yet  tell  when  he  died,  adding 
elsewhere  that  he  had  several  times  sent 
letters  to  know.  A  date  was  first  given  by 
Willis,  viz.,  "  1643,"  which  LeNeve  followed; 
but  Dr.  Bliss  thought  the  year  was  1645.  In 
one  place  Canon  Raines  represents  him  as 
dying  in  1643  {Far :  Papers,  p.  29);  and  in 
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another  in  1652  {Life  of  James,  Earl  of  Derby, 
p.  cxlviii ).  Another  book  gives  30th  May, 
1663,  as  the  date;  but  if  1663  be  altered  to 
1662,  that  is  exactly  the  date  of  Bishop 
Rutter's  death.  The  correct  date,  viz.,  23rd 
March,  1643-4,  is  ascertained  from  the  register 
of  burials  in  the  Parish  of  Ballaugh,  Isle  of 
Man,  the  entry  being  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Robert  Parr,  Parson  of  Ballaugh,  and 
Vicar-General. 

1644.  Richard  Parr,  Doctor  of  Divinitie,  Parson  of 
Eccleston  in  Lancashire,  Lord  B'opp  of  Sodor  and 
Mann,  departed  this  life  the  23rd  of  March  at  B'opps 
Court,  and  was  buryed  in  B'opp  Phillips  grave,  in 
the  Cathedrall  Church  within  the  Castle  Peele,  the 
26th  March,  1644. 

(Certified  copy  supplied  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Rev.  William  Kermode,  M.A.)  The 
Parrs  filled  many  of  the  Manx  livings  up 
to  the  end  of  that  century,  and  they  extend 
to  the  next. 

There  was  no  memorial  stone.  The  place 
of  sepulture  was  also  that  of  Bishop  Rutter. 
The  "cathedral"  was  at  that  time  (1662) 
roofless,  and  the  adjoining  episcopal  resi- 
dence was  alienated  ;  and  hence  the  epitaph 
of  Rutter,  who  wrote  quaint  inscriptions, 
called  upon  the  reader  to  stay  and  behold 
the  "  Palace  "  of  a  bishop,  and  to  laugh  at  it 
{Cavalier's  Note-book,  p.  123). 

Cf.  Challoner's  Isle  of  Man,  fol.,  p.  7  ;  Fuller's 
Worthies,  §  Lane,  p.  113  ;  Ath.  Oxon,  iii.  344,  iv.  808, 
and  Fasti,  i.  352,  366,  415,  475;  Walker's  Sufferings, 
i.  86  b.,  ii.  54,  330;  Willis's  Cathedrals,  i.  368  ;  Gast- 
rell's  Not.  Cest.  i.,  372  ;  Manx  Soc.  Series,  x.  79-80, 
xxix.  19,  64,  101  ;  Boase's  Exon  Coll.,  p.  67;  and 
Baines,  History  of  Lane,  new  ed.,  ii.,  148,  249,  718. 


Ci)utc&  Xeite  of  iBenfotnsbire.* 

By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


31 E  have  here  the  fifth  of  the  series  of 
county  histories  of  church  bells 
now  resulting  from  the  indomi- 
table perseverance  of  one  of  our 
veteran  campanists.  We  say  u  one,"  because 
all  who  are  interested  in  church  bells  know 
what  has  been  done  by  the  venerable  rector 
of  Clyst  St.  George  to  illustrate  this  subject. 

*  The  Church  Bells  of  Bedfordshire,  their  Founders, 
Inscriptions,  Traditions,  and  Peculiar  Uses;  with  a 
Brief  History  of  Church  Bells  in  that  County,  chiefly 
from  Original  and  Contemporaneous  Records.  By 
Thomas  North,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Member  and  Hon.  Sec. 


Mr.  North  has  now  brought  out  volumes  on 
the  bells  of  Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire, 
Rutland,  Lincolnshire,  and  Bedfordshire. 
None  of  these  approaches  the  county  of 
Lincoln  in  the  extent  of  ground  to  be  gone 
over  or  in  the  interest  and  variety  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter, but  Bedfordshire  is  by  no  means 
wanting,  when  brought  to  the  test  of  careful 
observation.  Mr.  North  has  prefixed  a  general 
introduction 
on  "Church 
Bells,"  as  in 
the  case  of 
his  other 
volumes,  so 
t  hat  each 
volume  is 
complete  in 
itself,  and 
furnishes 
those  who 
are  attracted 
b  y    1  0  c  a  1  FIG  »■ 

interest  with  a  good  account  of  the  use  of 
bells  from  the  earliest  times.  Not  that 
Mr.  North  makes  the  same  introduction  serve 
for  all  his  volumes.  In  some  he  begins  from 
Moses,  in  this  one  from  the  upper  room  where 
the  Church  at  first  met.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  though  that  any  public  signal  for  wor- 
ship was  given  until 
the  times  of  perse- 
cution had  passed 
away,  and  the  first 
means  employed  for 
this  purpose  may 
have  been  trumpets, 
which  were  used  by 
the  Jews  of  old,  and 
still  are  on  certain 
occasions  in  Rome, 
or  some  rude  instru- 
ments of  wood  or  iron 
struck  by  mallets,  or, 

in  the  monasteries  at  least,  by  the  voice  of 
one  going  round  crying  "Alleluia."  So  in 
the  churches  of  the  half-civilized  Abyssinians 
they  still  blow  sonorous  shells,  or  strike  upon 

of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society;  Hon.  Memberof  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological 
and  Natural  History  Society,  etc.  With  Illustrations. 
London:  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  1883, 
(Dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely.) 
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suspended  pieces  of  ringing  stone,  such  as 
are  used  in  our  lake-district  for  playing  tunes 
upon.  The  first  church  bells  were  made 
of  sheet-metal  riveted  together,  and  some- 
times dipped    in  molten  metal — being,   in 

fact,  very 
much  lik  e 
ancient 
or  m  o  - 
dern  cow- 
bells, the 
sound  of 
which 
must  be 
well 
known  to 
all  visitors 
to  Ober 
A  mm  er- 
gau.  We 
do  not 
know  how 
soon  the 
art  of 
casting 
church- 
bells  was 
known,  but  St.  Dunstan,  who  died  a.d.  977, 
had  bells  cast  for  the  great  religious  houses 
of  Abingdon  and  of  Canterbury.  At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  there  were 
most  likely  bells  in  all   the  narrow  unbut- 

t  r  e  ssed 
towers  of 
that  pe- 
riod, and 
the  broad 
and  mas- 
sive Nor- 
man tow- 
ers that 
were  con- 
tempora- 
n  e  o  u  s 
with  and 
succeed- 
ed them 
were 
doubtless 

meant  to  hold  rings  of  great  bells.  The 
earliest  dated  bell  we  know  is  one  which 
came  from  Fontenailles,  now  in  the  ante- 
room to  the  Museum  at  Bayeux,  where  the 


fig.  4. 


famous  tapestry  is.     It  is  not  a  very  large 
one ;  the  inscription  is  : — 

+    XV  XRXIP'AT  mccii, 

supposed  to  stand  for 

Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat, 
1202. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  campancB  magna 
occur  as  matters  of  course  in  lists  of  church 
goods,  bell-ringing  is  frequently  referred  to 
by  the  chroniclers  in  connection  with  public 
rejoicing,  and  in  1284  Roger  de  Ropeford 
was  employed  to  cast  four  bells  for  Exeter 
Cathedral.  Before  the  days  of  canals  and 
railroads,  which  have  so  promoted  centrali- 
sation in  bell-founding  as  well  as  in  other 
pursuits,  bells  were  commonly  cast  at  or  near 
the  places  where  they  were  to  be  hung.  The 
hearth  of  one  of  the  prebendal  houses  of 
Ripon  was  spoiled  by  having  a  bell  cast  at  it, 
and  had  to  be  renewed.  Bell-founders  went 
from  place  to  place  with  their  "  plant," 
getting  all  the  work  they  could  at  each  place, 
and  then  moving  on.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  their  presence  often  stimulated  local 
effort  and  rivalry  between  parishes,  especi- 
ally after  the  development  of  the  art  of 
change-ringing. 

From  at  least  the  eighth  century  to  the 
sixteenth  (as  still  in  the  Roman  communion), 
bells  were  solemnly  consecrated  by  an  office 
which  from  some  accidental  resemblances 
early  came  to  be  called  "  baptism  "  of  bells, 
much  as  people  now  speak  of  the  "  christen- 
ing "  of  a  ship.  As  a  ship  receives  a  name, 
so  bells,  commonly,  but  not  always,  had  that 
of  some  saint.  Henry  Kelsall  of  Reading, 
by  his  will  made  in  1493,  provided  for  a  new 
bell  in  these  words  : — 

Item,  I  will  and  charge  that  a  Tenour  bell  be  made 
according  to  the  iiij  bellis  that  now  hange  in  the 
stepyll  of  Saynte  Lawrence  church  of  Reading  afor- 
seide  to  the  some  of  {blank).  The  Scripture  to  be 
made  aboute  the  same  bell,  Henry.   The  Bell  of  Ihu. 

The  bell  was  cast,  and  there  was  "  payed 
for  halowyng  of  the  grete  bell  namyd  Harry, 
vjs.  viiid."    (Kerry's  St.  Lawrence's,  Reading, 

P-  84)-  .       .    .       u      A  . 

Some  bells  bear  no  inscription  but  their 

name,  as,  to  quote   Bedfordshire  instances 
the  third  at  Carlton,  inscribed — 

+    S.  MARTHE     {~^j 
i.e.  (the   bell  of)   St.  Martha,— a  very  un- 
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usual  dedication,  and  probably  connected 
with  that  cultus  of  St.  Martha,  "  the  hostess 
of  Christ,"  which  became  somewhat  popular 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  cross  and 
shield  are  here  given  (figs.  1  and  2).  The 
initials  on  the  shield  are  supposed  to  be 
those  of  Thomas  Newcombe  of  Leicester, 
who  died  in  1520,  and  whose  son  Thomas 

cast  the 
curious  bell 
with  music  on 
it  at  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  in- 
scribed— 
+  B  E  Y  T 
KNOWNE  TO 
ALL  THAT 
DOTH  ME 
SEE  THAT 
NEWCOMBE 
OF  LEICES- 
TER MADE 
MEE.      1612. 


FIG.  5. 

Mediaeval 

bells  often  bear  Latin  verses  referring  to  their 

name,  as, 

SUM   ROSA   PULSATA   MUNDI    MARIA   VOCATA. 

Often,  too,  short  familiar  Latin  sentences  from 
the  Church  services, 
as, 

xPe  AVDI  NOS. 
There  are,  however, 
very  few  mediaeval 
bells  left  in  Bedford- 
shire, only  53  out  of 
565,  or  about  9  per 
cent.  H  o  c  k  1  i  ff  e 
boasts  of  the  only 
complete  ring  of  an- 
cient bells  in  the 
county,  three  in 
number,  with  these 
inscriptions, 


fig.  6. 


1.  Vox  agujirtiii  %onet  3|n  Store  IDrt. 

2.  %anrte  Cfxmta  3Dra  Pro  JBofcte. 

3.  %aticta  Sgjargreta  SDra  pro  Bofctg. 

They  all  bear  characteristic  stamps,  well 
known  to  campanists,  and  found  all  over 
the  country  from  Exeter  to  Durham.  The 
shield  is  sometimes  ensigned  with  a  crown, 


and  accompanied  by  the  beautiful  cross  here 
engraved. 

The  arms  must  be  subsequent  to    141 3, 
when  Henry  V.  substituted  the  three  fieurs 
de  lys  for  sem'ee  of  the  same,  and  it  has  been 
found   as   late  as  1604,   the   stamp  having 
passed,  like  many  other  stamps  of  founders' 
marks  and  letters,  from  one  generation  to 
another    in 
the       same 
bus  i  n  ess  . 
There     is 
reason  to  be- 
1  i  e  v  e  that 
th  ey  w ere 
used  in  1466 
by    Henry 
Jorden    of 
BiUiter  Street 
(Bell-yetter  or 
Bell  -  founder 
Street),     in 
London,  who 
cast  bells  for  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
that  year.      These  were  hung  in  a  wooden 
tower  belonging  to  an  older  chapel,  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  present  magnificent  one.     They 
were  said  to  have  been   sent  by  Pope  Ca- 
lixtus  III.  to  Henry  VI.,  but  this  is  not  very 
likely,    as   the  popes  commonly    thought  it 
better   to   receive  @z 
thsn  to  give,  and 
there  are  old  draw- 
ings  of  the  bells 
which     seem     to 
show  these   same 
English  stamps. 

S  ome  times 
finely  ornamented 
capitals  occur,  as 
in  the  inscriptions 
from  which  the 
following  exam- 
ples are  taken. 
The  finest  known 
examples  of  ornamental  capitals  occur  at 
South  Somercotes,  and  at  Somerby  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  are  figured  in  Mr.  North's 
Lincolnshire  volume. 

Mr.  North  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascer- 
tain "  Peculiar  Uses  of  the  Bedfordshire 
Bells,"  and  has  devoted  more  than  thirty 
pages  to  the  subject.     Among'  these  we  note 
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the  "  Bride's  Peal,"  rung  in  some  parishes  on 
the  morning  after  a  wedding,  and  called 
"  Ringing  them  up."  Also  the  "Oven  Peal," 
which  was  formerly  rung  to  give  warning  that 
the  public  oven  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  was 
heated  and  ready  for  use.     There  are  faint 

reminis- 
cences of 
it  at  Shil- 
lington, 
but  the 
cu  stom 
has  long 
been  dis- 
continu- 
ed. The 
Mote 
Bell  or- 
dered by 
Edward 
the  Con- 
f  es  s  o  r 
still  exists 
under  the 

name    of  the  Vestry   Bell,   rung   in   many 
places  as  a  summons  to  a  parish  meeting. 

Pages  117  to  211  are  occupied  by  the 
inscriptions,  dimensions,  notices  of  donors, 
extracts  from  returns  of  Edward  VI.'s  Com- 

missioners, 
local  rimes, 
traditions,  etc., 
the  parishes 
being  arranged 
alphabetically 
from  Ampthill 
to  Yielden. 

Among  the 
inscriptions  we 
find  alphabet 
bells  at  two 
chur ch'e s  in 
Bedford  (St. 
Peter's  and  St. 
Mary's),  at 
B  1  u  n  h  a  m, 
Dean,  Marston 
Moretaine  (three),  Puddington,  Wilden,  and 
Yielden.  All  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
type,  some  dated  1609  and  16 10,  from  Hugh 
Watts's  foundry,  and  bearing  the  letters 
figured  above  (figs.  5—8),  and  the  shield 
(fig.  10), 


A  favourite  post-reformation  legend  is — 
CVM    CVM    AND    PRA, 
the  spelling  not  being  the  same  in  any  two 
examples.     At  Harlington  it  is — 

COOM    COOM    AND   PRAIE. 
These  have  the  following  cross  and  shield 
(figs.  9  and  10). 

We  need  not  prolong  this  notice  any 
further  than  to  say  we  are  sure  all  the  readers 
of  "The  Antiquary"  will  unite  with  us  in 
wishing  Mr.  North  health  and  strength  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  labours  on  the 
church  bells  of  our  Midland  counties. 


Cfie  OBatliet  Life  of  Cbomas 
Cromtoell,  €arl  of  <£mx. 

(1490- 1 530.) 

By  Rev.  John  Brownbill. 
Part  II.— From  the  Fall  to  the  Death 
of  Wolsey. 
T  the  beginning  of  1529,  everything 
seemed  to  be  prospering  with  Crom- 
well. He  had  a  high  position  with 
Wolsey  ;  he  had  profitable  employ- 
ments, and  was  rapidly  advancing  in  wealth 
and  importance.  But  the  dispute  about 
the  royal  marriage,  which  brought  ruin 
on  Wolsey,  brought  Cromwell  also  into  great 
danger  for  the  time,  although  in  the  end  it  led 
to  his  advance ;  for  the  means  and  mode  of 
gaining  his  property  had  raised  for  him  a  mul- 
titude of  enemies  in  London  and  wherever  he 
was  known.  "One  Penn,"  we  learn,  planned  an 
attack  on  him,  most  likely  for  some  supposed 
injustice.  Pole  assures  us  that  on  Wolsey's 
fall  the  Londoners  confidently  expected  that 
Cromwell  would  be  at  once  thrown  into 
prison  and  executed,  and  that  they  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  it.  Stephen  Vaughan, 
writing  from  Antwerp  in  October,  as  soon 
as  the  news  of  Wolsey's  fall  reached  him, 
asks  him  what  position  he  finds  himself  in, 
and  asserts  his  own  conviction  that  Crom- 
well was  hated  more  for  Wolsey's  sake  than 
for  anything  he  had  done  himself.  His  friend, 
Sir  Thomas  Rush,  writing  from  Ipswich  in 
December,  says  :  "You  would  be  astonished 
at  the  lies  told  of  you  and  me  in  these  parts  " 
— parts  where  he  was  very  well  known  on  ac- 
count of  the  Cardinal's  College  in  that  town, 
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Cromwell  himself  was  quite  conscious  of 
this  public  feeling  against  him,  and  so  he 
watched  the  decline  of  Wolsey  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  alarm.  It  is  doing  him 
no  injustice  to  suppose  that  he  had  asked 
his  friend  Thomas  Alward  (or  Alvard),  the 
Cardinal's  chamberlain,  to  notice  and  send 
him  word  about  the  manner  in  which  Wolsey 
was  received  at  Court.  Sir  H.  Ellis  (I.,  i.,  307) 
has  printed  Alward's  letter  describing  the 
respect  with  which  Wolsey  had  been  received 
by  the  king  and  the  nobles.  Cromwell  had 
more  reasons  for  alarm  than  Wolsey's  other 
servants;  they  might  perhaps  secure  places 
in  the  king's  service,  and  indeed  most  of 
them  did  so,  but  how  was  he,  whose  name 
the  king  could  not  bear  to  hear,  to  secure 
the  royal  favour?  He  seems  to  have  put 
off  any  attempt  until  it  seemed  certain  that 
he  must  "  either  make  or  mar "  (the  which 
was  always  his  common  term,  as  Cavendish 
says),  that  is,  until  a  day  or  two  before  the 
new  Parliament  was  to  meet,  in  which,  no 
doubt,  Wolsey  would  be  impeached  and 
finally  ruined,  and  himself  with  him. 

Thus  we  are  able  to  understand  the  well- 
known  scene  which  took  place  at  Esher, 
whither  Wolsey  had  been  obliged  to  retire, 
on  Monday  morning,  the  1st  of  November. 
Cavendish  relates  in  what  manner  he  found 
Cromwell  employed  in  the  early  morning  in 
the  Great  Chamber  of  the  palace  ;  he  was 
in  tears,  and  actually  using  a  prayer-book ! 
To  whom  Cavendish  :  "  Why,  Mr.  Cromwell, 
what  meaneth  this  dole  ?  Is  my  lord  in 
danger  that  ye  do  lament  him  ?  Or  is  it  for 
any  other  loss  that  ye  have  sustained  by 
misfortune?"  It  was  not  for  "my  lord"; 
"  Nay,"  quoth  he,  "  it  is  for  my  unhappy 
adventure.  For  I  am  like  to  lose  all  that  I 
have  laboured  for  all  the  days  of  my  life,  for 
doing  my  master  true  and  diligent  service." 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  Cavendish,  with  perhaps 
some  little  irony,  "  I  trust  that  ye  be  too 
wise  to  do  anything  by  my  lord's  command- 
ment otherwise  than  ye  might  do,  whereof 
you  ought  to  be  in  doubt  or  danger  for  the 
loss  of  your  goods."  "  Well,  well,"  quoth 
he,  "I  cannot  tell;  but  this  I  see  before 
mine  eyes,  that  everything  is  taken,  and  this 
I  know  well,  that  I  am  disdained  withal  for 
my  master's  sake,  and  yet  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  cause  why  they  should  do  so.     An  evil 


name   once  gotten   will  not   lightly  be  put 
away.     I  never  had  promotion  by  my  lord 
to  the  increase  of  my  living.     But  this  much 
I  will  say  to  you,  that  I  will  this  afternoon, 
when  my  lord  hath  dined,  ride  to  London 
and  to  the  Court,  where  I  will  either  make 
or  mar  or  ever  I  come  again.     I   will  put 
myself  in  prise,   to  see  what   they   will   be 
able   to    lay   to    my   charge."      Cavendish 
then  describes  the  scene  after  dinner,  when 
Cromwell,   in   these  moments  of  bitterness 
revealing  his   dislike   of  the   clergy,   repre- 
sented to  Wolsey  how  much  his  lay  servants 
had  lost  while  the  clerical  ones   were  well 
provided  for,  and  suggested  that  the  latter 
should  subscribe  money  to  help  the  former. 
This  not  very  feeling  address  made  Wolsey 
summon    all    his   household ;    he    made    a 
touching   speech   to    them,    explaining   that 
while  he  had  had  many  benefices  to  give  to 
his  clerical  servants,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  do  much  for  his  lay  ones  because  of  the 
great    opposition     that    would    have    been 
aroused  had  he  attempted  to  fill  up  places 
in   the  royal   household  from  his  own   fol- 
lowers.   The  subscription  was  then  made, 
Cromwell    heading     it     with    five    pounds. 
Then,   after    a  brief  secret   interview    with 
the  fallen  minister,  he  rode  away  to  London 
with   his  clerk,  Ralph  Sadler,  in  his   com- 
pany. 

On  the  road,  which  led  past  his  native 
village,  he  no  doubt  laid  his  plans.  The 
Parliament  was  to  meet  on  Wednesday  ;  he 
would  try  to  secure  a  seat  in  it,  and  by 
making  himself  as  useful  to  the  king  as 
before  to  Wolsey,  would  avert  the  impending 
ruin.  This  plan,  sufficiently  bold,  succeeded 
perfectly.  He  did  not  go  to  the  Court 
himself  (much  less  put  himself  in  prise),  but 
sent  Sadler  on  to  Greenwich,  where  the  king 
then  was,  with  instructions  to  seek  out  Sir 
John  Gage,  the  king's  chamberlain,  one  of 
Cromwell's  debtors,  and  get  him  to  induce 
the  king,  through  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to 
allow  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  new 
Parliament.  He  sent  by  Sadler  a  jewel 
as  a  present  for  the  duke,  who  was,  it 
must  be  remembered,  Wolsey's  successor 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  one  of  his 
chief  enemies.  Then  he  himself  crossed 
London  Bridge,  while  Sadler  rode  on;  he 
sent  also  a  messenger  with  further  instruc- 
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tions,  which  reached  Sadler  while  waiting  at 
Greenwich. 

The  following  letter  shows  the  plan  and 
its  success.  The  name  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed is,  indeed,  wanting;  but  the  writer 
and  all  the  circumstances  show  that  it  was 
written  to  Cromwell.  [Calendar,  vol.  iv., 
Appendix,  No.  238.] 

A  little  before  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  spoke 
with  Mr.  Gage  at  the  Court,  and,  as  you  commanded, 
moved  him  to  speak  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  the 
burgess's  room  of  the  Parliament  on  your  behalf, 
which  he  did.  The  duke  said  he  had  spoken  with 
the  king,  who  was  well  contented  that  you  should  be 
a  burgess  if  you  would  follow  the  duke's  instructions. 
The  duke  wishes  to  speak  with  you  to-morrow,  and 
has  sent  you  as  a  token  by  Mr.  Gage  your  ring  with 
a  turquoise,  which  I  now  send  by  the  bearer.*  Will 
speak  with  Mr.  Rush  to-night,  and  know  whether  you 
shall  be  burgess  for  Oxford  or  not.  If  you  are  not 
elected  there,  I  will  desire  Mr.  Paulet  to  name  you  as 
a  burgess  for  one  of  my  lord's  [Wolsey's]  towns  of  his 
bishopric  of  Winchester.  It  will  be  well  for  you  to 
speak  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  soon  as  possible 
to-morrow  to  know  the  kings  pleasure  how  you  shall 
order  yourself  in  the  Parliament  House.  Your  friends 
would  have  you  to  tarry  with  my  lord  there  [at  Esher] 
as  little  as  might  be,  for  many  considerations,  as  Mr. 
Gage  will  show  you.  To-morrow  night  the  king  will 
be  at  York  Place  .  .  .  London  :  All  Saints'  Day, 
4  p.m. 

The  method  of  being  "  chosen  as  burgess  " 
for  a  borough,  indicated  in  this  letter,  makes 
us  read  without  surprise  the  statement  of 
Cavendish,  that  in  London  Cromwell 
"  chanced  to  meet  Sir  Thomas  Rush,  Knt., 
a  special  friend  of  his,  whose  son  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  a  burgess,  of  whom  he  obtained 
his  room,  and  so  put  his  feet  into  the  Par- 
liament House."  The  foregoing  letter  shows 
us  that  Cavendish  was  mistaken,  though  the 
help  of  Sir  T.  Rush  was  asked.  Cromwell 
did  not  sit  for  Oxford,  but  for  Taunton,  the 
manor  of  which  had  been  the  property  of  the 
see  of  Winchester  since  the  days  of  the 
West-Saxon  kings.  Sir  T.  Rush  himself 
was  a  burgess  for  Ipswich,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  either  son  or  son-in-law  in 
this  Parliament.  The  members  for  Oxford 
were  John  Latton,  a  Berkshire  gentleman, 
and  William  Fleming,  an  Oxford  townsman, 
neither  of  whom  is  known  to  have  had  any 
connection  with  Rush. 

*  I  think  the  two  next  sentences  show  the  contents 
of  the  "  letter  "  spoken  of  at  first ;  Sadler  was  then 
only  twenty-two  years  old,  and  would  not  have  acted 
thus  on  his  own  authority. 


The  duke's  expressions  about  the  king's 
wishes  were  perhaps  a  "  diplomatic  "  way  of 
speaking,  though  it  is  likely  enough  that 
Cromwell's  position  had  been  discussed,  for, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  Wolsey 
would  have  got  him  returned  to  Parliament. 
The  words  printed  in  italics  in  Sadler's  letter 
show  very  clearly  on  what  terms  Cromwell 
gained  his  end;  and  a  hint  of  the  duke's 
wishes  is  found  at  the  end.  The  Court 
party  had  heard  that  he  had  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  lately  at  Esher  (perhaps  it  was  safer 
for  him,  just  then,  than  the  city),  and  they 
desired  him  not  to  do  so.  It  is  therefore 
perfectly  clear  that  his  fears  on  his  own 
account  had  made  him  renounce  Wolsey 
altogether,  and  that  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  act  against  him  in  the  Parliament,  if 
necessary. 

He  found,  however,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary. Cavendish  tells  us  that  on  that  very 
night  Sir  John  Russell  brought  a  cheering 
message  from  the  king  to  Wolsey,  such  as 
Chappuys  says  was  sent  a  few  days  before. 
Henry  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed against  Wolsey,  and  the  hostile  party, 
in  order  to  effect  his  total  ruin,  used  all  their 
efforts  to  prevent  a  personal  interview,  as  if 
afraid  of  a  reconciliation.  So  when  Cromwell 
waited  next  morning  (as  we  may  surely  sup- 
pose he  did),  he  would  find  that  nothing  was 
to  be  done  against  the  Cardinal,  at  least  not 
just  then;  which  shows,  as  it  has  often  been 
argued,  that  Cromwell  was  doing  nothing 
brave  in  speaking  strongly  against  the  bill  for 
the  impeachment  of  Wolsey. 

Cromwell  still  remained  Wolsey's  steward 
in  the  management  of  the  College  estates ; 
but  if  this  was  all,  his  ambition  would  be 
woefully  disappointed.  A  short  time  ago  he 
had  been  a  councillor  of  the  real  ruler  of 
England,  and  now  he  was  to  be  a  mere 
estate-agent,  tolerated,  but  scarcely  trusted 
by  the  new  ministers  of  the  king.  But 
when  he  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  Parliament,  his  hopes 
seem  to  have  stirred  him  to  further  efforts, 
and  he  determined  to  get  introduced  to  the 
king  and  propound  his  own  statecraft, 
trusting  that  it  would  be  found  so  acceptable 
that  the  king  would  call  upon  him  to  carry 
his  plans  into  practice. 

Fox  tells  us  (perhaps  only  on  rumour)  that 
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he  secured  this  important  interview  by  means 
of  Sir  Christopher  Hales,  then  Attorney- 
General,  and  Sir  John  Russell,  one  of  Crom- 
well's debtors,  who  spoke  very  highly  of  him 
to  the  king :  however,  the  king's  prejudices 
were  sufficiently  removed  to  permit  him  to 
see  and  hear  Cromwell.  Chappuys  says  that 
Cromwell  had  had  a  quarrel  with  Sir  John 
Wallop,  and  seeing  no  way  to  save  himself, 
procured  this  interview  by  means  of  presents 
and  entreaties. 

The  interview  took  place,  says  Fox,  in  the 
king's   garden   at   Westminster ;    and    Pole 
says  that  it  was  soon  after  the  Court  designs 
about   Wolsey   were    known   to    Cromwell. 
Both  these  give  substantially  the  same  ac- 
count of  Cromwell's  speech,  though  Fox  is 
more  circumstantial ;  the  main  drift  of  it  is 
well  expressed  by  Chappuys,  who  says  that 
he  promised  to  make  Henry  "the  richest 
sovereign   that  ever    reigned    in  England." 
Henry  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope  ;  he  had 
also,   from   his  early   training,   a   desire  to 
meddle  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  he  was 
in  want  of  money.     Cromwell,  using  an  old 
Lollard  argument,  told  him  that  the  kingdom 
at  present  was  like  a  monster  with  two  heads, 
but,  let  the  king  only  get  rid  of  the  Pope,  as 
the  princes  of  Germany  had  already  done, 
and  then  he  might  reign  a  king  indeed ;  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  Church  would  be  at  his 
disposal,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  would 
have  to  obey  him  as  "  Head  of  the  Church." 
To  add  force  to  his  words,  he  produced  a 
copy  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Rome  which 
all  bishops  took  at  their  consecration.     Such 
was   the    counsel    of  this    "  ambassador  of 
Satan,"  as  Pole  calls  him,  and  it  pleased  the 
king  so  well,  that,  though  he  did  not  act  upon 
it  at  once,  yet  he  admitted  Cromwell  to  his 
favour ;  and  we  find  him  henceforth  freely 
admitted  to  the  royal  presence.     In  less  than 
three  months,  Vaughan  was  able  to  write  and 
congratulate  him :  "You  now  sail  in  a  sure 
haven."     Perhaps  some  confirmation  of  the 
report  of  Cromwell's  plan  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  a  draft  of  a  bill  for  regulating 
ecclesiastical  fees  is  found  in  his  handwriting, 
which  Professor  Brewer  assigns  to  this  Par- 
liament. 

It  is  plain  that  Cromwell's  plan  bore  very 
hardly  on  Wolsey,  who  was  not  only  a 
bishop,  but  a  Roman  Cardinal  and  Legate 


a  latere,  and  was  also  a  notable  type  of  the 
wealthy  ecclesiastic,  being  at  that  time  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  holding  Winchester  in 
commendam,  receiving  shares  of  the  revenues 
of  Worcester  and  Salisbury,  their  bishops 
being  non-resident  foreigners,  and  holding 
the  Abbacy  of  St.  Albans. 

Thus  Cromwell  had  been  able  "  to  make  " 
to  an  extent  which  must  have  been  far  be- 
yond his  expectations,  and  probably  at  no 
greater  cost  than  the  remission  of  the  debts 
of  some  of  the  courtiers.  So  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  read  in  Cavendish  that 

Within  two  or  three  days  after  his  departure  [from 
Esher]  he  came  again  with  a  pleasant  countenance 
and  said  to  me  that  he  had  once  adventured  to  put  in 
his  feet  where  he  would  be  better  regarded  or  ever  the 
parliament  were  finished.  Then  talked  he  with  my 
lord,  and  after  his  talk  he  rode  again  to  London,  be- 
cause he  would  not  be  absent  from  the  parliament. 
.  .  .  [Here]  there  was  nothing  alleged  against  my 
lord  that  he  was  not  ready  to  make  answer  thereto 
[having  Wolsey's  instructions] ;  insomuch  that  at 
length  his  honest  estimation  and  earnest  behaviour  in 
his  master's  cause  grew  so  in  every  man's  opinion 
that  he  was  reputed  the  most  faithful  servant  to  his 
master  of  all  other ;  wherein  he  was  of  all  men 
greatly  commended." 

"So  easily  may  men  be  deceived,"  seems 
Cavendish's  secret  comment ;  and  we,  who 
know  the  real  story  of  his  "fidelity,"  will 
agree  with  the  comment. 

The  relations  which  existed  between  him 
and  Wolsey  for  nearly  another  year  have 
often  been  discussed,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  point  out  the  chief  features  of  them, 
so  that  the  outline  of  Cromwell's  life  may  be 
complete  until  the  time  when  he  actually 
entered  the  king's  service,  after  Wolsey's 
death. 

In  the  first  place,  he  and  Gardiner  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  two  persons  to  whom 
Wolsey  could  appeal  for  help.  His  letters 
to  Cromwell  are  most  affecting,  but  seem  to 
show  that  he  was  rather  afraid  of  him,  and 
desired  to  propitiate  him  by  casting  himself 
on  his  mercy.  When  it  is  remembered  what 
an  amount  of  important  business  he  had  in- 
trusted to  Cromwell  in  connection  with  his 
colleges,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  had  greatly 
to  depend  on  Cromwell's  help  for  passing 
successfully  through  the  searching  trial  his 
enemies  were  sure  to  make  as  to  his  use  of 
power.  Cromwell,  however,  now  that  he 
had  made  his  own  position  sure,  did  his  best 
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for  Wolsey.  He  gave  "  pensions  "  liberally 
to  the  courtiers  from  the  Church  revenues  at 
his  disposal.  He  kept  Wolsey  informed  of 
all  that  was  said  about  him  at  Court;  al- 
though the  Cardinal's  enemies  seem  to  have 
used  him  to  torment  Wolsey  and  drive  him 
away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Court ; 
for  instance,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  might 
remark  to  Cromwell,  "  Your  lord  would  be 
well  employed  in  his  bishopric  " ;  on  hearing 
which,  Wolsey  would  talk  about  Winchester, 
and  then  the  duke  might  say,  with  the  same 
intention  as  before,  "Your  lord  should 
attend  to  his  rich  see  at  York,"  to  which 
Wolsey  had  never  yet  been.  These  hints  * 
were  given  in  consequence  of  a  request  which 
Cromwell  had  had  the  boldness  to  make  to 
the  king  himself,  that  Wolsey  might  be 
allowed  to  move  from  Esher  towards  London ; 
a  request  which  the  king  granted,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  the  opposite  party. 

As  time  went  on,  Cromwell  seems  to  have 
cooled  somewhat,  either  because  he  was 
tired  of  Wolsey's  complaints,  and  saw  no 
prospect  of  his  return  to  power,  or  because 
the  mere  fact  that  he  himself  was  in  Wolsey's 
service  prevented  him  from  being  employed 
by  the  king.  In  his  letters  to  Wolsey  he 
reminds  him  that  he  has  now  time  to  serve 
God  well ;  and  in  the  last  (extant)  letter, 
dated  August  25th,  1530,  he  excuses  himself 
from  going  north  to  see  Wolsey  on  the  plea 
of  numerous  engagements  in  London.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  never  animated  by 
that  hatred  for  Wolsey  which  filled  the  Court 
party,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  allied 
himself  to  it,  though  he  had  made  peace  with 
it ;  no  doubt  he  had  resolved  to  make  his 
own  way  to  the  head  of  affairs.  There  is 
also  a  significant  token  of  his  esteem  for  his 
old  patron,  given  at  a  time  when  it  could  do 
himself  no  service,  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  noticed.  It  is  this ;  in  his  coat- 
of-arms  we  find  on  a  bar  azure  a  rose  gales 
between  two  Cornish  choughs  proper,  a  charge 
which  appears  in  the  chief  of  Wolsey's 
shield,  and  is  evidently  derived  thence. 

Cromwell's  name  does  not  appear  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrest  of  Wolsey  for  high 
treason.   Wolsey's  death  set  him  free  to  push 

*  The  letter  of  Sir  John  Gage  (13  April,  1530), 
remarking  on  the  pomp  of  Wolsey's  progress  north- 
wards, seems  to  be  another  instance  of  such  hints. 


forward  in  the  king's  favour,  and  his  rapid 
rise  in  State  employments,  which  began  in 
the  following  year  (1531),  is  matter  of  history. 
A  point  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
The  Antiquary  is  his  taste  for  the  curious. 
Stephen  Vaughan,  in  his  visits  to  Flanders, 
had  many  opportunities  of  buying  curious 
things.  At  one  time  he  writes  to  Cromwell 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  a  copy  of 
the  Chronica  Chronicorum,  mm  figuris ;  at 
another,  he  says  he  has  bought  for  him  a 
curiously  carved  table,  with  Scripture  texts ; 
at  another,  he  recommends  the  De  Vanitate 
Scientiarum,  lately  published  by  Cornelius 
Agrippa. 

Part  III. — Cromwell's  Family  and 
Relations. 

All  that  now  remains  to  finish  this  part  of 
Cromwell's  life  is  to  give  some  account  of 
his  private  life,  and  of  his  family  and  rela- 
tions, so  far  as  anything  is  known. 

His   two  sisters    have   been   mentioned ; 
they   are   named   in  his  will  (1529)  as  still 
living,  but  no  more  is  known  of  Katherine, 
presumably  the  younger.     The  elder,  Eliza- 
beth, was  married  to  William  Wellifed,  whose 
name  occurs  in  the  Wimbledon  Court  Rolls  ; 
they  had  two  sons,  Christopher  and  William, 
and  a  daughter  Alice.     Cromwell  seems  to 
have     thought    that    his    connection    with 
Wolsey  would  enable  him  to  advance  these 
boys   if  they   were   ordained.     So   he   sent 
Christopher  to  Cambridge  in  1527  or  1528, 
placing  him  under  the  care   of    Mr.   John 
Cheking,  of  Pembroke  Hall,  who,  in  reply 
to  some  (later)   complaints  of   Cromwell's, 
tells  him  that  he  had  had  amongst  his  pupils 
six  Masters  of  Arts  and  Fellows.  Christopher 
was    (afterwards)   placed    in    St.    Nicholas' 
Hostel,  a  small  house  about  half-way  between 
Christ's  and  the  present  Emmanuel  College, 
the  site  of  which  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Black  Friars'  House.     This  was  about  1530. 
Cromwell  was  soon  in  a  position  of  influence, 
and  his  nephew  was  made  Rector  of  Belton, 
near     Grantham,    and     afterwards    (1533), 
through   his    influence  with    the    Abbot   of 
Reading,   was   made   Rector   of    Aston,   in 
Hertfordshire.     At   the   same   time   he  was 
made  prebendary  in   the  three   Cathedrals 
of  York,  Lichfield,  and  St.  Asaph.     He  did 
not  enjoy  his  preferments  long,  dying  about 
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March  T538.  From  one  of  his  letters  we 
learn  that  his  father  and  then  his  mother 
died  suddenly  in  the  summer  of  1533. 
William  Wellifed  followed  his  brother  to 
Cambridge,  was  ordained,  and  became  a 
prebendary  of  London  (1534)  and  York 
(1537),  both  which  preferments  he  "re- 
signed," for  some  reason  unknown,  about 
the  beginning  of  1541.  Nothing  is  known 
respecting  Alice  Wellifed,  except  that  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  was  proposed  between  her 
and  the  son  of  a  courtier,  Sir  Thomas 
Rotherham. 

Cromwell  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  .  .  .  and  Mercy  [Prior].  She  bore  him 
a  son,  Gregory,  and  two  daughters,  Anne 
and  Grace,  who  died  young.  She  died 
about  the  end  of  1528,  as  we  find  from 
Cromwell's  will,  and  from  the  "commenda- 
tions "  at  the  end  of  Vaughan's  letters.  A 
gentleman,  Henry  Wykes,  of  Chertsey,  a 
man  of  decaying  fortune,  writing  to  Crom- 
well in  1523,  desired  to  be  recommended  to 
"  my  sister  and  your  good  bedfellow  " — a 
phrase  which  seems  to  mean  that  he  had 
married  a  sister  of  Cromwell's  or  else  a 
sister-in-law. 

At  first  we  find  Cromwell  living  "  by 
Fanchurch,"  but  in  1522  or  1523  he  re- 
moved to  one  of  some  "  old  and  small  tene- 
ments," as  Stow  calls  them,  at  the  junction 
of  Throgmorton  Street  and  Broad  Street, 
"against  the  Austin  Friars'  Gate,"  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Peter-the-Poor.  This  seems  to 
have  been  Mrs.  Prior's  house,  for  we  find 
a  M  Mr.  Prior's  chamber "  described  in  the 
inventory  made  in  1526.*  No  other  mention 
is  made  of  this  Mr.  Prior,  so  that  we  may 
suppose  that  Mrs.  Prior,  being  left  a  widow, 
brought  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  to  live 
with  her.  Certainly  she  was  one  of  the 
family,  for  we  find  constant  mention  of 
Cromwell's  "  mother"  down  to  1533  at  least. 
When  he  acquired  wealth  and  station,  he 
pulled  down  the  old  house  and  those  next 
to  it  and  built  "  a  very  large  and  spacious  " 
one,  which  he  kept  till  his  fall.  It  was  then 
bought  by  the  Drapers  Company  and  made 
their  Hall. 

When  Christopher  Wellifed  went  to  Cam 
bridge,    Cromwell   took   the    opportunity  of 

*  Chappuys  says  that  he  lived  in  his  father-in-law's 
house. 
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sending  his  son  "little  Gregory"  also, 
though  then  only  about  ten  years  old,  to  be 
made  "  great  in  Latin ;  "  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  bright  He  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  as  '*  Lord  Crom- 
well "  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  after  his 
father's  death  was  made  Baron  Cromwell 
of  Oakham.  His  seat  was  at  Launde,  in 
Leicestershire,  where  he  had  the  lands  of  a 
suppressed  priory.  He  and  his  wife  lie 
buried  in  the  priory  church.  His  sons  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  keep  this 
estate,  but  acquired  property  in  Ireland ; 
and  his  great-grandson,  Thomas,  was  made 
Earl  of  Ardglass  in  that  kingdom  by 
Charles  I.,  soon  after  which,  "  finding  he 
had  been  deceived,"  he  went  over  to  the 
Parliament.  This  peerage  became  extinct 
in  1709  by  the  death  of  Lady  Cromwell, 
the  grand-daughter  of  this  Thomas. 

Besides  these  legitimate  children,  Crom- 
well was  the  father  of  a  daughter  Joan, 
married  to  William  Hough,  of  Leighton,  in 
Cheshire.     [  Visitation  of  Chesh.,  Harl.  Soc] 

His  wife  had  a  sister  Joan,  married  to 
John  Williams  or  Williamson,  who  became 
later  on,  when  Cromwell's  employments  in- 
creased, his  business  manager  and  confiden- 
tial clerk,  and  was  employed  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries.  They  had  a  daughter 
Joan,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 

This  name  Williams,  or  Williamson,  leads 
to  a  more  interesting  person,  Richard 
Williams,  alias  Cromwell,  an  ancestor  of 
both  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hampden. 
The  ordinary  accounts  say  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Morgan  Williams  and  a  sister  of 
Cromwell's.  This  last  statement  is  certainly 
wrong,  because  in  Cromwell's  will  Richard  is 
called  indifferently  "  cousin  "  and  "  nephew." 
Perhaps  "  cousin  "  was  used  as  the  most 
indefinite  term,  and  then  "  nephew "  sub- 
stituted on  account  of  a  difference  of  age, 
which  made  it  more  suitable.*  It  appears 
that  Morgan  Williams,  "  your  kinsman,  Mr. 
Morgan,"  was  in  the  service  of  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  and  so  was  Richard.  This  will 
account  for  Cromwell  himself  being  one  of 
his    "  servants."     If  Morgan   Williams  was 

*  Chappuys  evidently  alludes  to  Richard  Cromwell 
when  he  says :  "  His  uncle,  the  father  of  a  cousin 
whom  he  has  since  enriched,  was  cook  to  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 
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the  person  named  in  the  Wimbledon  Court 
Rolls  as  guilty  of  cutting  too  much  fuel  on 
the  heath,  he  may  have  been  the  brother  of 
John  Williams,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Crom- 
well's sister — a  relationship  sufficiently  distant 
to  make  Cromwell  doubt  whether  to  call  his 
son  "nephew"  or  "cousin." 

Another  "nephew,"  Walter  Williams,  is 
named  in  the  will,  and  is  called  "  cousin " 
by  Christopher  Wellifed.  He  may  have  been 
Richard's  brother  or  a  son  of  John  Williams. 
The  ordinary  accounts  go  on  to  state  that 
Richard  adopted  the  surname  of  Cromwell 
at  the  request  of  Henry  VIII.  However 
this  may  be,  it  seems  evident,  from  the  State 
Papers,  that  he  was  introduced  at  Court  by 
Cromwell,  and  through  him  employed  in 
public  business.  He  was  very  soon  known 
(1531)  as  Richard  Cromwell,  though  it  was 
considered  as  an  alias  even  in  the  next 
generation.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
the  similarity  of  names  which  makes  these 
Williamses  to  be  thought  of  the  same  family 
as  the  John  Williams,  who  was  afterwards 
Lord  Williams  of  Thame. 

Only  one  other  of  Cromwell's  many  "  poor 
relations "  is  mentioned  in  the  period  (to 
1530)  with  which  we  are  more  especially 
concerned.  This  is  Dr.  Henry  Carbot,  a 
priest  whom  Cromwell  pressed  upon  Wolsey 
after  his  fall,  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  secure 
something  for  his  own  family  while  the 
Cardinal  had  still  something  to  give.  Either 
through  Wolsey,  or  through  Cromwell's  own 
acquaintance  with  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's, 
York,  Carbot  was  made  Vicar  of  Heversham, 
near  Kendal,  by  that  House.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  him. 

Amongst  Cromwell's  servants  in  this  period, 
we  find  the  names  of  Sadler,  Vaughan,  Busse, 
Brabazon,  Whalley,  and  Smith ;  but,  though 
Vaughan  was  employed  in  the  king's  service, 
only  Sadler  seems  to  have  attained  any 
eminence  in  the  State.  He  was  knighted  in 
1540,  served  on  King  Edward's  Council,  and 
was  largely  employed  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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Early  and  Imperial  Rome  ;  or,  Promenade  Lectures  on 

"  the  Archeology  of  Rome.    By  Hodder  M.  West- 

ropP.     (London  :    Elliot  Stock,  1884.)     8vo,  pp. 

NOTHER  book  on  Rome!  and  yet  the 
charm  of  the  subject  is  such  that  the 
familiar  words — 

"  Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety," 

which   Enobarbus  applied   to  the  "serpent  of  old 
Nile,"   may   be  used,   with  even  greater  truth,   in 
speaking  of  the    "Eternal  City."     Indeed,   of  late 
years,  the  fascination  of  the  study  of  Rome  and  its 
remains  has  been  greatly  heightened  by  the  excava- 
tions which  have  been  made,  thanks  to  the  well- 
directed  efforts  of  the  Italian  government  (efforts  so 
ably  carried  out  by  Signor  de  Rossi),  and  also  in  no 
small  measure  to   the  energy  and   zeal  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker.     English  folk  must  be  gratified  to 
feel  that  the  services  of  our  lamented  countryman, 
who  did  so  much  to  reveal  the  history  of  buried  Rome, 
were   publicly  recognized  by  the  Italian  authorities. 
The  work  before  us  is  a  resumi  of  lectures  given  to 
the  "  British  and  American  Archaeological  Society  "  at 
Rome  in  1882,  at  Mr.  Parker's  suggestion,  and  made 
practicable,  as  we  are  told,  by  the  timely  grant  of 
£100  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Gladstone.     As  its  title 
imports,  the   book  takes  us  from  the  beginnings  of 
Rome  and  the  "  Mythic  "  period,   those  far-off  days 
of  Evandrus,  "Romae  conditor  arcis"  (as  Virgil  calls 
him),  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire.     It  shows  us 
the  highly-important  results  of  the  excavations  on  the 
Palatine,   that   "cradle  of  Rome";  it  gives  us  the 
history  of  the  Forum]  (which,  as   the  author   justly 
observes,  is  the  history  of  the  Roman  people) ;  de- 
picting it  in  Regal,  Republican,  and  Imperial  times, 
down  to  the  seventh  century.     The  latest  suggestions 
as  to  the  arrangements  in  the  Arena  of  the  Colosseum 
are  described ;  we  get  glimpses  of  Horace  lounging 
along  the  Via  Sacra,  whilst  the  Capitol,  the  Pantheon, 
and    the    stupendous   Baths   of  Caracalla  are   each 
treated  at  length.     Fac-similes  are  given  of  some  of 
the  touching  inscriptions  of  "Roma  Sotteranea,"  that 
wonderful  city  of  the  dead,  in  which  Padre  Marchi 
estimates  there  are  six  million  interments ;  and  the 
volume  concludes  with  some  useful  descriptions  of 
ancient  marbles,   concerning  which  the   writer  says, 
"Nothing  can  give  us  a  greater  idea  of  the  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  the   ancient    Romans  than  the 
variety  of  marbles  brought  from  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  used  to  ornament  and  enrich  their  private 
houses  and  temples,"  leading,   as  we    know,  to  an 
extravagance  which  Pliny  has  rebuked  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  chapter.     The  work  contains  an  index  and  a  few 
woodcuts,  but  we  note  an  absence  of  any  maps ;  surely 
some  showing  the  more  recent  discoveries  would  have 
enhanced    its  utility.      Mr.    Westropp    styles  them 
"promenade  lectures,"  and  as  they  were  thus  given 
in   situ,   he  has  probably  forgotten  that  it  is  not 
everybody's   fortune  to  go  to  Rome.     To  our  mind, 
the  most    interesting  portion   is  that  dealing  with 
"  Roma  Quadrata,"  and  the  excavations  made  therein. 
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These  have,  in  no  slight  degree,  lifted  the  veil  of 
the  dim  past,  and  shown  that  these  remains  agree  with 
the  fragmentary  traditions  handed  down  to  us  by 
Roman  historians.  On  the  whole,  the  book  must 
be  considered  a  handy  contribution  to  the  eventful 
history  of  the  "  City  on  the  Seven  Hills." 


The  Image  of  Irelande  with  Discouerie  of  Woodkerne. 
By  John  Derricke,  1581,  with  the  Notes  of  Sir 
Walter   Scott.      Edited   with   Introduction   by 
John  Small,  M.A.      (Edinburgh,   1883  :    Adam 
and  Charles  Black.)     4to,  pp.  xxiv,  118,  and  plates. 
This  work   was   worth   reprinting,  and  worth  re- 
editing  ;  and  Mr.  Small  has  performed  his  task  ably. 
No  small  amount  of  the  success  in  matters  of  this 
kind'  belongs   to   printer  and  publisher,  and   in  the 
instance  before  us  there  is  nothing  wanting.     Hand- 
some binding,  stout  paper,  good  printing  in  facsimile 
of  the  1 58 1  edition,  and  a  very  careful  and  successful 
reproduction  of  the  curious  and  unique  illustrations, 
all  tend  to  make  a  volume  which  book  lovers  will 
gladly  welcome. 

The  Image  of  Irelande  was  written  by  Derricke 
in  1578,  and  printed  in  1581.  Of  the  twelve  wood- 
cuts no  complete  copy  is  known  to  exist  except  that 
preserved  in  the  Drummond  collection  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  from  this  the 
photolithographs  in  the  present  volume  have  been 
taken.  Those  who  know  how  much  early  history — 
we  use  the  word  early  in  its  anthropological  sense — 
is  to  be  derived  from  Ireland  will  appreciate  this  book. 
Spenser  has  left  us  a  picture  of  rude  manners  and 
customs,  taking  us  back  to  clan  and  tribal  life ;  but 
nothing  Spenser  has  done  is  equal  in  vivid  interest  to 
this  work  of  Derricke's.  It  is  a  poem,  dedicated  to 
the  gallant  and  accomplished  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The 
first  part,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  we 
endorse  the  view,  is  scarcely  of  any  importance  ;  but 
the  second  part,  giving  an  account  of  the  Woodkerne, 
or  native  Irish  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is 
extremely  curious  and  valuable.  We  ought  to  read 
it  by  the  light  of  Mr.  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture, 
first  the  rude  woodcuts  accompanying  the  poem, 
telling  us  of  the  costumes  of  the  native  Irish,  their 
methods  of  warfare,  their  cooking  in  the  raw  hides 
instead  of  saucepans,  the  wild  scenery  of  their  homes  ; 
and  then  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  march  of 
the  English  through  the  Irish  country.  This  latter  is 
represented  in  a  particularly  fine  drawing  of  some 
very  considerable  artistic  merit,  giving  spirit  and  life 
to  the  motion  of  the  soldiers. 


A  Dissertation  on  the  proper  names  of  Panjdbfs,  with 
special  reference  to  the  proper  names  of  villagers  in 
the  Eastern  Panj&b.  By  Captain  R.  C.  Temple. 
(Bombay,  London,  and  Calcutta,  1883  :  Trubner.) 
8vo,  pp.  viii,  228. 

No  one  has  a  better  right  to  speak  upon  Panj  abi  matters 
than  Captain  Temple — he  has  studied  and  collected 
so  much  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  he  will  follow 
Mr.  Rye's  plan  in  England,  and  give  us  contributions 
of  material  if  he  cannot  always  give  us  finished  studies. 
In  the  book  before  us  there  is  a  great  deal  to  interest 
the  student  of  culture.     Mr.  Ferguson  has  popularized 


the  subject  in  England  of  English  names.  But  it  goes 
almost  without  the  saying  that  to  have  a  companion 
volume  from  our  cousin-land  of  India  is  a  vast  gain 
indeed  to  the  student  of  comparative  historical  studies. 
Captain  Temple  deals  with  his  subject  very  ably,  and 
his  sections  on  Panjabi  methods  of  individualization 
by  nomenclature,  methods  of  reaching  multiplicity  of 
names,  names  arising  from  special  customs,  proverbs 
turning  on  names  and  their  application,  origin  of 
Indian  Aryan  nomenclature,  titles  and  distinctions, 
clan  names,  family  titular  distinctions,  tribal  names, 
Muhammadan  genethliacal  names,  will  appeal  to  a 
much  wider  class  of  readers  than  those  interested  with 
the  smaller  subject  of  names ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
they  will  help  to  explain  a  great  deal  that  is  now  in- 
explicable in  the  early  history  of  modern  civilized 
races.  There  is  time  yet  for  philologists  to  do  much 
with  place  and  personal  nomenclature,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  the  important  work  carried  on  systematically. 
Captain  Temple  has  commenced  the  good  work  at 
all  events,  and  we  cordially  acknowledge  the  in- 
debtedness which,  it  appears  to  us,  students  of  early 
culture  owe  for  this  work. 


The  Early  History  of  Land-holding  among  the  Ger- 
mans. By  Denman  W.  Ross.  (London,  1883 : 
Trubner.)     8vo,  pp.  viii,  274. 

Dr.  Ross  has  done  good  service  by  the  production 
of  this  book,  especially  at  the  present  time.     The 
political  world  is  just  now  considering  the  land  ques- 
tion in  a  way  that  demands  all  the  light  that  can 
possibly  be  shed  upon  its  history ;  and  students  are 
considering  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the  wide  and 
important  subject  of  comparative  politics.     With  the 
first  we  of  course  have  nothing  to  do  in  these  pages  ; 
in  connection  with  the  second  we  cannot  but  welcome 
every  contribution  of  value  which  would  attempt  to 
unravel  some  of  the  difficulties  which  such  a  subject 
presents.      We  have  just  been   studying  Sir  Henry 
Maine's   new   contribution,    and   Mr.   Frederic   See- 
bohm's  book  is  scarcely  well  into  the  hands  of  students. 
Therefore  Dr.  Ross  appears  upon  the  scene  at  a  very 
opportune  time.     We  say  this  all  the  more  readily 
because  we  do  not  agree  with  his  conclusions.     He 
contends  that  land  was  originally  held  in  severalty, 
and  that  common  holding  grew  up  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  and  owing,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
non-division  of  heritances   amongst  co-heirs.      And 
the  basis  of  his  proof  is  the  chronological  evidence  to 
be  derived  from  the  capitularies  and  law-codes  of  the 
continental  nationalities  which  succeeded  the  Roman 
Empire.      There    is   sufficient   proof  in   Dr.   Ross's 
accumulation  of  evidence  to  make  it  clear  to  us  that 
some  modification  must  be  made  by  those  who  hold 
absolutely  to  the  theory  of  an  original  communistic 
system  of  land-holding  in  Europe.     But  we  cannot  go 
further  than  this.     Dr.  Ross  so  completely  ignores  the 
comparative  method  of  study,  and  all  the  important 
results  of  the  comparative  method  ;  and,  moreover,  he 
bases  so  much  argument  upon  the  abstract  termino- 
logy of  the  subject,  that  we  cannot  but  think  he  has 
missed  the  opportunity  of  making  a  very  conclusive 
study.     Just  as  we  suggest  that   the  results  of  the 
comparative  method,  as  adopted  by  Sir  Henry  Maine 
and  others,  need  perhaps  to  be  checked  by  the  results 
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of  the  chronological  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Seebohm, 
and  now  by  Dr.  Ross,  so  we  say  that  Dr.  Ross's 
conclusions  need  very  careful  checking  against  the 
important  results  of  the  comparative  method.  For  one 
thing  we  must  confess  ourselves  to  be  specially  grate- 
ful to  Dr.  Ross.  He  has  given  in  his  notes  and 
references  a  vast  amount  of  information  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  materials  gradu- 
ally accumulating  upon  this  subject  ;  although  we  are 
surprised  at  some  of  the  omissions  from  his  bibliogra- 
phical list  of  books  and  papers  consulted.  We  cannot 
help  concluding  with  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Ross's 
book  will  fitly  find  a  place  alongside  of  those  that 
have  gone  before  it,  and  our  readers  may  be  recom- 
mended to  study  it  with  care. 


meetings  of  antiquarian 
Societies;* 


Proceedings    of  the    Berwickshire  Naturalists'    Club. 

Vol.  x.,  Part  i. ;  8vo,  pp.  223. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  active  local  societies,  and 
the  amount  of  really  good  work  that  is  done  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  contents  of  this  volume.  The  Presi- 
dent's (Rev.  James  Farquharson)  address,  giving  an 
account  of  the  year's  proceedings,  contains  very  much 
that  is  useful  and  valuable  to  the  antiquary  quite 
independent  of  its  local  importance.  Then  there  are 
substantive  papers  :  Notes  on  some  Historical  and 
Literary  matter  bearing  on  the  works  called  The 
Catrail,  by  Miss  Russell ;  The  Yarrow  Inscription, 
by  Miss  Russell ;  Some  account  of  an  ancient  Urn, 
and  of  Gold  and  Silver  Ornaments  found  under  a 
cavern  in  the  parish  of  Gordon,  about  the  year  1838, 
by  the  late  Mr.  James  Hay,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Stobbs  ;  On  the  Restoration  of  Jedburgh  Abbey,  by 
James  Watson ;  On  the  Seals  and  Arms  of  the  Royal 
Burgh  of  Jedburgh,  by  A.  C.  Mounsey ;  List  of  Hill 
Forts,  Intrenched  Camps  in  Roxburghshire  on  the 
Scotch  side  of  the  Cheviots,  by  Professor  Geikie ; 
Notes  of  an  Ancient  Celtic  Ecclesiastical  Bill,  now 
preserved  in  the  Museum,  Kelso,  by  Dr.  John  Alex- 
ander Smith ;  On  a  Bronze  Spear-head  found  on 
Bowsden  Moor,  Northumberland  ;  Local  Documents, 
by  Charles  Watson. 

We  have  also  received  Library  Aids  (American 
Library  Association),  a  most  instructive  and  useful 
little  book  to  librarians,  and  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  large  libraries ;  Life  of  St.  Mildred, 
by  a  lay-tertiary  of  St.  P'rancis  (London  :  R.  Wash- 
bourne),  which  is  very  carefully  compiled,  and  gives 
the  result  of  much  research  ;  Book  of  English  Fairy 
Tales  from  the  North  Country,  by  Alfred  C.  Fryer 
(London :  Sonnenschein),  which  is  pretty  enough, 
but  of  no  value  beyond  the  nursery ;  and  Stops,  or 
How  to  Punctuate,  by  Paul  Allardyce  (London : 
Fisher  Unwin),  a  capital  handbook  on  a  subject  that 
is  much  neglected,  and  giving  a  most  useful  account 
of  "  how  to  correct  a  printer's  proof." 


METROPOLITAN. 
London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society. 
— Jan.  14th. — Mr.  J.  Waller  in  the  chair. — Professor 
Hales  read  a  paper  on  the  Barrow  on  Hampstead 
Heath  and  Parliament  Hill.  The  Barrow  is  a  mound 
situated  west  of  the  Highgate  Ponds ;  it  is  about 
135  yards  in  circumference,  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
the  remains  of  a  fosse.  According  to  the  authority 
of  Caesar,  the  Trinobantes,  in  the  second  invasion,  took 
the  lead  in  the  opposition  to  his  landing  and  marching 
up  the  country.  The  other  tribe,  the  Catuvellauni, 
seems  to  have  come  from  Buckinghamshire  and  Bed- 
fordshire ;  probably  the  earthwork  called  Grime's 
Dyke,  in  Middlesex,  was  in  its  latest  form  a  boundary 
line  of  the  Catuvellauni.  The  Trinobantes  were 
settled  in  Essex.  The  learned  Professor  then  spoke 
of  the  origin  of  the  words  Islington,  Dowgate,  Bill- 
ingsgate, and  Ludgate,  and  attributed  them  to  Celtic 
origin.  Parliament  Hill  contains  remains  of  a  fosse. 
The  original  use  of  the  word  was  applied  to  a  meeting 
for  speaking ;  the  tradition  that  the  faction  of  Guy 
Fawkes  assembled  on  this  spot  to  see  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament blown  up  is  absurd,  as  the  plot  was  discovered 
the  night  before,  and  the  plotters,  instead  of  waiting  at 
Parliament  Hill,  were  then  flying  for  their  lives.  The 
tradition  that  cannon  were  planted  here  is  also  in- 
correct,— the  fortifications  of  London  did  not  extend 
beyond  Pentonville  Hill.  Traitors'  Hill  has  also  been 
a  term  applied  to  this  spot,  also  to  another  mound  on 
the  adjoining  estate,  belonging  to  the  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts.  In  the  year  1661,  a  man  labouring  under  the 
delusion  that  he  was  Jesus  in  His  second  coming, — he 
was  by  politics  a  Fifth  Monarchy  man, — attracted 
a  horde  of  fanatics  who  marched  out  of  London  with 
him,  and  encamped  in  Ken  Wood,  keeping  London 
in  terror  for  three  days.  They  entered  London  for 
the  purpose  of  dethroning  King  Charles  I.,  and  were 
easily  defeated  by  the  soldiers. — In  the  discussion 
which  followed  Messrs.  White,  Gomme,  C.  Walford, 
and  others  took  part. — Mr.  Lachs  then  read  a  paper 
on  the  discoveries  in  Chancery  Lane.  The  Knights 
Templar,  according  to  various  authorities,  first  esta» 
blished  the  chief  house  of  their  order  in  England  with- 
out Holborn  Bars,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street, 
where  Southampton  House  formerly  stood,  adjoining 
which  Southampton  Buildings  were  afterwards  erected. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  ground  east  of  Southampton 
Buildings  was  excavated,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
present  London  and  County  Bank  the  foundations  of 
the  circular  church  of  the  Knights  Templar  were 
visible.  South-east  of  these  remains  was  noticed  a 
strong  wall,  which  the  masons  had  some  difficulty  in 
picking  to  pieces  ;  a  specimen  of  which  was  produced. 
The  order  next  purchased  ground  west  of  Whitefriars, 
and  consecrated  the  Temple  Church  in  A.D.1185. 
After  this  removal  the  ground  was  disturbed  for 
the  building  of  Southampton  House,  and  the  chalk 
and  stone  remaining  about  the  ground  was  utilized 
for  its  foundations.  The  diggings  developed  abun- 
dant remains  of  walls  of  red  brick  of  this  edifice. 
Southampton   House    has  the  interest  of  being  the 
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residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Baron  of  Lichfield,  to 
whom  Shakespeare  dedicated  his  sonnet  of  "Venus 
and  Adonis."  This  house  was  afterwards  the 
residence  of  Robert  Atkinson,  grandfather,  on  ihe 
mother's  side,  to  Thomas  Wentworth.  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford, Secretary  to  Charles  I.,  who  was  born  here  on 
Good  Friday,  April  13th,  1593,  and  was  executed  at 
the  Tower  of  London,  May  12th,  1641.  These  foun- 
dations appear  to  extend  in  an  angle  of  450,  one 
end  in  Southampton  Buildings,  the"  other  towards 
Chancery  Lane.  They  are  in  the  form  of  two  strong 
walls,  the  width  of  each  about  two  feet  six  inches,  and 
appear  to  have  been  a  long  room  or  corridor,  thirty- five 
feet  in  width.  The  houses  which  have  and  are  beino- 
pulled  down,  were  erected  on  this  site  about  a.d.  1675*. 
The  old  foundations  were  utilized  to  build  on,  so  there 
were  three  foundations  one  on  top  of  another.  The 
pottery  found  is  of  different  dates,  some  mediseva',— 
such  as  tiles  and  candlesticks,— and  other  of  the  period 
of  James  I.  and  Queen  Anne. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society.— Jan.  21st.— Sir  E.  Clive 
Bayley  in  the  chair.— Mr.  R.  N.  Cust  laid  before  the 
meeting  a  short  but  complete  statement  of  the  present 
position  of  the  question  of  the  "  Origin  of  the  Indian 
Alphabet." 

Royal  Society  of  Literature.— Jan.  23rd  —Mr 
J*  Hw^ies  in  the  chair-— Mr.  C.  J.  Stone  read  a  paper 
on  The  Aryan  Birthplace,"  in  which  he  contended 
that  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  race,  not  only  in  Hindustan  and 
Europe,  but  in  Ancient  and  Modern  America,  de- 
manded a  larger  and  more  central  birthplace  than 
the  comparatively  scanty  valleys  of  the  Oxus,  to  which 
science  has  generally  assigned  it. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.— Jan.  17th. 
—Major  Heales  in  the  chair.— A  lecture  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Creeny  on  "Foreign  Brasses," 
illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  rubbings. 

Philological  Society.— Annual  Dictionary  Even- 
ing, Jan.  i8th.-Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  President,  in 
the  chair  —Three  copies  of  Part  I.  of  the  society's 
new  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray,  were 
laid  on  the  table. 

.N<;w  Shakspere.— Jan.  nth.— Mr.  F.  J.  Fur- 
mvall,  Director,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  S.  L.  Lee  read  a 
paper  upon  "Love's  Labour's  Lost."  Mr.  Lee  attri- 
buted the  contemptuous  neglect  which  the  play  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  Hazlitt  and  the  eighteenth 
century  commentators  to  their  indifference  to  the 
chronological  method  of  Shaksperean  study.  Rightly 
judged  to  be  a  first  essay  in  original  dramatic  work, 
as  V^ndge  was  the  first  to  regard  it,  the  literary 
ment  of  Love  s  Labour's  Lost  "  must  be  rated  very 
high,  and  it  illustrated  Shakspere's  youthful  educa- 
tion and  his  earliest  conception  of  the  relation  that 
comedy  should  bear  to  contemporary  life  so  effec- 
tively as  to  make  it  invaluable  to  the  student. 

Anthropological  Institute.— Jan.  8th.-Professor 
*  lower,  President,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  H.  H.  Tohn- 
ston  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Races  of  the  Congo  and 
the  Portuguese  Colonies  in  Western  Africa."  After 
aetaihng  many  of  the  various  races,  he  proceeded  to 
describe  the  Bushmen  north  of  Cunene,  whom  he 
characterized  as  about  the  lowest  type  of  men.  The 
nottentots  were  much  finer  men  than  the  Bushmen 


as  regarded  height  and  build,  but  they  exceeded  the 
latter  in  baboon-like  licentiousness.  The  western 
slopes  of  the  Sheila  Mountains  were  peopled  by  a 
tribe  called  the  Andonito,  a  sturdy  race  of  carriers, 
which  extended  as  far  north  as  Benguella.  From  the 
Mangula  river  to  the  Mobindir  river  were  found  the 
best  typical  African  races.  Referring  to  the  natives 
of  the  Lower  Congo,  Mr.  Johnston  observed  that 
they  depended  almost  entirely  upon  vegetable  diet, 
whilst  they  were  remarkable  for  their  initiation  cere- 
monies. A  Congo  market  was  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  was  held  for  about  four  or  eight  days.  The 
natives  would  often  go  one  hundred  miles  to  attend 
one  of  these  markets,  the  women  generally  being 
the  keenest  traders. 

Jan.  22nd.  —  Anniversary  Meeting.  —  Professor 
Flower,  President,  in  the  chair. — The  President  de- 
livered an  address  "  On  the  Aims  and  Prospects  of 
the  Study  of  Anthropology."  With  regard  to  the 
prospects  of  anthropology,  Professor  Flower  men- 
tioned with  gratification  the  increased  interest  shown 
in  the  science  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  by 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  osteological  collections 
at  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — Jan.  17th. — Mr.  A. 
W.  Franks  in  the  chair. — Canon  Greenwell  exhibited 
a  bronze  dagger,  a  stone  axe-hammer,  and  other  im- 
plements found  in  a  barrow  at  Broadway,  Worcester- 
shire.— Mr.  G.  Payne,  of  Sittingbourne,  exhibited  a 
skull  and  bones,  with  a  slate-bracer  and  a  bronze 
dagger,  found  near  Sittingbourne. — The  Rev.  Robert 
Mylne,  of  Oxford,  exhibited  the  photograph  of  a  sheet 
of  churchwardens'  accounts  of  St.  Peter-in-the-East, 
Oxford,  for  the  year  1444. — Mr.  Ferguson,  local 
secretary  for  Cumberland,  sent  a  few  particulars  about 
the  Roman  camp  at  Lowborough  Bridge,  near  Kirkby 
Mure,  Westmoreland. 

Jan.  24th; — Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 
— Mr.  W.  Niven  exhibited,  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Burrell,  four  out  of  five  large  flint  celts  found  at  Ted- 
dington,  about  two  feet  from  the  surface,  while  erect- 
ing houses  in  Clarence  Road.  They  measured  on  an 
average  about  eight  inches  in  length,  four  in  breadth, 
and  two  in  thickness.  -Major  C.  Cooper  communi- 
cated an  interesting  account  of  a  Saxon  interment  on 
the  summit  of  Sheepwalk  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Tod- 
dington,  and  exhibited  the  various  objects  found, 
consisting  of  the  iron  umbo  or  boss  of  a  shield,  a  leaf- 
shaped  ribbed  spearhead,  a  small  knife,  a  variegated 
bead,  and  two  bronze  fibula.  Two  skeletons  were 
found,  one  face  downwards  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
other. — Mr.  F.  A.  Walter  exhibited  a  view  and  plans 
of  the  excavations  now  in  progress  to  discover  the 
remains  of  the  Abbey  of  Buckfastre,  or  Buckfast- 
leigh. 

Historical.— Jan.  17th.— Mr.  J.  Hey  wood,  V.-P., 
in  the  chair. — Dr.  J.  F.  Palmer  read  a  paper  "On 
the  Saxon  Invasion  :  its  Influence  on  our  Race  and 
History,"  in  which  he  tried  to  show  that  the  mingled 
races  found  in  this  country  by  the  Saxons  were  greatly 
advanced  in  civilization,  and  possessed  both  courage 
and  activity ;  that  Vortigern  and  Arthur  were  pro- 
bably real  characters,  but  that  one  has  been  credited 
with  all  the  vices  and  the  other  with  all  the  virtues 
of  the  race  to  which  they  both  belonged. — The  Rev. 
R.  Thornton  read  a  paper  "On  the  Language  and 
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Literature  of  the  English  before  the  Conquest,  and 
the  Effect  on  them  of  the  Norman  Invasion. " 

British  Archaeological  Association.  —  Jan. 
16th. — Mr.  T.  Morgan  in  the  chair. — A  fine  collec- 
tion of  drawings  of  stained  glass  and  paintings  illus- 
trative of  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Edmund  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Watling,  who  also  showed  a 
collection  of  views  of  Blythborough  Church. — Mr.  D. 
Palmer  described  the  ancient  banner  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  corporation  of 
Romney.  It  is  at  least  four  hundred  years  old,  of 
green  silk,  and  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  "five 
ports."  It  is  the  identical  banner  often  referred  to 
in  the  History  of  Great  Yarmouth  as  having  been 
borne  before  the  barons  when  they  repaired  to  the 
old  Tolhouse  of  that  town  to  meet  the  bailiffs. — Mr. 
W.  H.  Cope  described  a  curious  sepulchral  sculpture 
of  Romano-Greek  work  which  has  recently  been 
found  in  some  excavations  at  Mount  Ephraim  Hotel, 
Tunbridge  Wells.  It  bears  a  Greek  inscription  dedi- 
catory ;  it  is  of  marble,  and  represents  a  male  figure 
enclosed  in  a  niche.  One  of  the  feet  of  the  figure 
rests  on  a  prostrate  bull. — Mr.  Loftus  Brock  exhibited 
ninety  one-third  brass  coins  of  the  Emperor  Probus. — 
A  paper  "  On  the  Excavation  of  the  Ancient  Tumulus 
at  Taplow,"  by  Dr.  Stevens,  was  then  read. 

Numismatic. — Jan.  17th. — Dr.  J.  Evans,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. — Mr.  H.  Montagu  exhibited  a 
Saxon  or  Dano-Saxon  penny  with  a  blundered  legend, 
probably  copied  from  a  coin  of  the  Canterbury  mint 
of  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  (on  the  reverse  was 
the  moneyer's  name,  brvned  mo)  ;  also  two  patterns 
for  crowns  of  Charles  I.  signed  by  Nicholas  Briot, 
reading,  havd  vlli  vetervm  virtvte  secvndvs. 
One  piece  had  the  king's  bust  on  the  obverse,  and  the 
king  on  horseback  on  the  reverse  ;  the  other  had  the 
obverse  the  same  as  the  reverse  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  four  shields  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
arranged  crosswise  on  the  reverse.  This  pattern 
crown  was  perhaps  the  first  instance  on  coins  of  a 
reverse  type  which  on  the  coinage  of  subsequent 
reigns  became  very  common.  It  occurs,  however,  on 
a  medalet  of  Charles  I.  as  early  as  1630. — Mr.  J.  G. 
Hall  exhibited  a  sovereign  of  Elizabeth  with  the 
annulet  mint-mark,  which  is  supposed  to  stand  for 
the  numeral  o,  indicating  the  year  1600,  the  pieces  of 
1 60 1  and  1602  bearing  in  the  same  place  the  figures 
X  and  2  respectively. — Mr.  W.  W.  Wroth  read  a 
paper  on  the  coinage  of  Crete. 


PROVINCIAL. 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. — Jan.  25th. 
— Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — 
The  first  paper  was  a  notice  of  the  Kilmichael- 
Glassary  Bell  Shrine,  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson.  Among 
the  valuable  ecclesiastical  relics  which  enrich  the 
national  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  this  beautiful  bell-case,  or  shrine,  claimed 
special  attention,  not  only  as  a  choice  specimen  of 
mediaeval  art,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  peculiarly 
Celtic  practice  of  enshrining  bells  which  were  relics  of 
their  saints.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1814 
in  removing  a  heap  of  stones  on  the  farm  of  Torrebh- 
laurn,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmichael-Glassary,  Argyle- 
shire.     The  discovery  of  this  interesting  relic  within 


an  important  Celtic  area  naturally  suggested  its  being 
assignable  to  a  Celtic  origin  and  Celtic  workmanship, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  had  suggested  the  possibility 
of  its  being  identified  as  the  Bell  of  St.  Moluag  of 
Lismore,  whose  crosier  is  still  preserved  at  lnverary 
Castle.  The  legend  of  the  making  of  St.  Moluag's 
Bell  is  told  in  the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  but  the  bell-case, 
or  shrine,  in  which  this  bell  found  at  Kilmichael  is 
enclosed,  is  plainly  of  much  later  date  than  the  bell 
itself.  It  is  ornamented  with  interlacements  and 
other  designs  characteristic  of  Celtic  art,  but  of  a 
transitional  character,  probably  about  twelfth  century ; 
but  its  curious  admixture  of  square  and  lozenge 
patterns,  with  flowing  arabesques  and  interlaced 
ribbon  patterns,  add  to  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a 
specific  date  or  school  of  art  to  this  beautiful  relic. 
The  representation  oi  the  crucifixion  on  the  front  of 
the  shrine  also  presents  peculiar  features.  After  com- 
paring it  with  the  crucifixion  as  represented  on  the 
Guthrie  Bell  shrine  and  on  the  Argyleshire  crosses, 
Dr.  Wilson  proceeded  to  call  attention  to  a  curious 
feature  in  its  ornamentation,  which  differs  essentially 
from  all  others,  and  which  is  detached  from  all  the 
others  by  its  position  above  the  Divine  Hand  placed  over 
the  head  of  the  crucified  figure.  It  bears  a  curious 
resemblance  to  an  Arabic  inscription,  and  on  copies 
of  it  being  sent  to  several  Oriental  scholars,  it  was 
variously  deciphered  as  one  or  other  of  the  Moham- 
medan formulae  of  devotion.  Other  attempts  at 
explaining  the  enigma  suggested  that  it  must  be  a 
representation  of  the  cloven  tongues,  or  the  Holy 
Spirit  represented  as  a  flame  of  fire ;  but  for  various 
reasons,  which  he  discussed  in  detail,  Dr.  Wilson  was 
led  to  reject  all  these  suggestions,  and  to  regard  the 
mysterious  device  as  simply  a  conventional  method  of 
representing  the  cloud  from  which  the  Divine  Hand 
issues,  as  exemplified  in  many  mediaeval  examples. 
His  object  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Society 
was  to  recall  attention  to  this  beautiful  old  Scottish 
relic,  with  the  view  of  determining  more  precisely  its 
date,  and  the  school  of  art  to  which  it  should  be 
assigned.  — The  second  paper  was  a  notice  by  Sheriff 
Thorns  of  the  bells  of  St.  Giles'  and  of  the  Chapel  of 
Holyrood,  illustrated  by  rubbings  from  their  inscrip- 
tions. Sheriff  Thorns  referred  to  the  transfer  of  the 
bells  from  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Holyrood  to  the 
chapel  in  the  Cowgate,  and  concluded  by  expressing 
the  hope  that  this  notice  might  be  the  means  of 
eliciting  more  definite  information  regarding  them. — 
In  the  third  paper  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan  gave 
an  account  of  a  considerable  number  of  cup-marked 
•stones  which  he  had  observed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aberfeldy.  Few  districts  in  Britain  have  more 
numerous  examples  of  prehistoric  sculpture.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  well-marked  specimens  occur  within 
a  radius  of  four  or  five  miles.  At  the  upland  hamlet 
of  Urlar  there  is  an  eminence  in  a  field  with  traces  of 
a  cairn  on  its  summit,  and  in  a  ridge  of  rock  which 
projects  a  few  inches  above  the  soil  near  its  base 
there  are  thirty-two  well-marked  cups.  On  a  stone 
called  the  Clach-mor,  a  short  distance  above  the 
village,  there  are  several  cup-markings.  Following 
General  Wade's  road  further  up,  another  cup-marked 
stone  is  found  at  Tigh-an-Leacan.  At  Pitilie,  the 
Rev.  J.  Maclean  has  preserved  a  stone,  originally 
found  at  Gatehouse,  which  has  on  one  side  seventeen 
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cups,  one  of  which  has  a  well-defined  ring  round  it ; 
and  in  a  field  near  by  there  is  another  stone  with  nine 
cups.  On  Murthly  farm  there  is  a  large  mound  with 
boulders  laid  along  its  sides  in  somewhat  regular 
lines,  and  though  many  have  been  destroyed,  there  are 
no  fewer  than  seven  cup-marked  blocks  among  those 
that  remain.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  a 
transported  block  of  diorite,  weighing  about  fourteen 
tons,  on  which  there  are  ten  cups,  one  of  which  has  a 
ring  round  it ;  while  other  two,  a  large  oval  and  a 
small  circular  cup,  are  connected  by  a  duct.  Another 
of  these  boulders  has  thirty-six  cups  at  one  end,  and 
a  third  has  thirty-two  cups,  of  which  one  is  surrounded 
by  a  ring  and  another  by  a  double  ring,  while  in  three 
instances  the  cups  are  connected  by  intermediate 
grooves.  About  half  a  mile  below  this  mound  is 
another  hillock  with  a  heap  of  boulders,  on  one  of 
which  are  a  number  of  cup-marks.  At  Braes  of 
Cultalich  is  another  group  of  cup-marked  stones, 
apparently  the  remains  of  a  megalithic  circle,  on  one 
of  which  there  are  sixteen  cups,  one  with  a  ring  round 
it,  and  two  connected  by  grooves.  On  the  same  farm 
there  is  a  flat,  square  stone  with  ten  cups  ;  and  in  the 
farm-yard,  projecting  from  the  garden  wall,  there  is  a 
cleft  boulder  with  eighteen  cups  arranged  in  rows  and 
beautifully  executed,  the  largest  having  a  circle  round 
it.  At  Upper  Braes  of  Cultalich  is  a  large  stone  with 
twenty  cups,  two  of  which  are  connected  by  a  long 
curved  groove.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  Celtic  church.  In  the  moorland 
beyond  the  highest  farm  is  the  finest  of  all  the  cup- 
marked  stones  in  the  district,  with  thirty-seven  cups, 
one  of  which  is  much  larger  than  usual,  and  has  a 
ring  round  it,  while  four  groups  of  two  cups  are 
connected  by  grooves.  At  Laidneska,  Grantully,  is 
an  upright  boulder  with  twenty- three  cups,  two  with 
rings  and  two  pairs  with  connecting  grooves.  At  a 
mound  between  the  old  church  at  Grantully  and  the 
high  road  are  several  examples,  including  one  stone 
quite  covered  with  unusually  large  and  deep  cups. 
Near  this  is  an  ancient  pagan  burying-ground.  Four 
miles  west  from  Aberfeldy,  at  Croft-Moraig,  there  is  a 
very  fine  stone  circle,  and  close  by  it  an  earthfast 
stone  with  twenty-three  cups.  In  the  manse  glebe  of 
Dull  is  a  cup-marked  stone,  and  two  miles  west  from 
Dull  is  a  fine  example  with  twelve  cups.  One  in  the 
Persie  district  is  remarkable  for  the  unusual  character 
of  its  sculpturings.  Drawings  of  the  various  examples 
described  were  exhibited. — In  the  last  paper,  Dr. 
Michael  W,  Taylor  described  a  pair  of  stone  moulds 
for  casting  bronze  spear-heads  of  very  large  size 
which  had  been  recently  found  in  Cumberland.  The 
mould  is  formed  in  two  moieties,  each  of  which  is  a 
prismatic  block  of  fine-grained  sandstone,  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  nearly 
the  same  in  thickness  at  the  wider  end.  The  cavity 
which  forms  the  matrix  for  the  casting  is  beautifully 
hollowed  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  each  half  of  the 
mould,  and  on  the  back  of  each  there  is  another 
mould  for  a  long  conical  object  with  two  small  cross 
projections,  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  has  now  demonstrated 
the  use.  The  blade  of  the  spear-head  that  would  be 
cast  in  this  mould  is  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  three 
inches  broad  at  the  base,  tapering  gradually  to  the 
point ;  the  socket  projects  six  inches  beyond  the  base 
of  the  blade,  so  that  the  weapon  is  eighteen  inches 


in  length.  The  socket  is  cored  nearly  to  the  point  of 
the  weapon,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  generally  accepted 
that  the  socket  cores  were  made  of  loam  ;  but  Dr. 
Taylor  showed  that  the  use  of  the  long  conical  mould 
on  the  back  of  the  stones  was  to  cast  a  metal  core  for 
the  casting  of  the  spear-head,  and  gave  reasons  for 
believing  that  in  all  these  long,  slenderly-fashioned, 
and  truly-cored  spear-heads  the  cores  were  of  metal. 
This  custom,  he  thought,  was  probably  followed  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  steadying  a  long  slender 
core  of  loam,  and  possibly  from  a  knowledge  that  a 
metal  core  toughened  and  hardened  the  casting.  The 
moulds,  with  castings  made  from  them,  were  exhibited, 
and  Dr.  Taylor  presented  facsimiles  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  mould  to  the  Museum. 

Clifton  Shakspere  Society. — Dec.  29th. — The 
following  communications  were  read  : — "The  Writers 
of  Pericles"  by  Miss  Constance  O'Brien;  "The 
Authorship  of  Pericles,*'  by  Mr.  John  Williams  ;  "The 
Romance- Elements  of  Pericles ;"  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Her- 
ford,  of  Manchester  ;  "The  Botany  of  Pericles,"  by 
Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon,  of  Manchester  ;  and  an  outline 
of  a  note  on  ' '  Cerimon  as  the  supposed  representative 
of  Dr.  John  Hall,  and  on  Shakspere's  other  repre- 
sentations of  doctors,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes,  of 
Wolverhampton.  Mr.  John  Taylor  had  also  a  paper 
on  "  The  Imagery  of  Pericles." 

Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Field  Club.— Jan.  15th.— The  Club  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Barrow  Gournay.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  O'Donoghue,  they  wended  their  way  to  the 
Elizabethan  mansion  of  the  Gournays.  Their  Vice- 
President,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth,  gave  a  short 
history  of  the  same.  The  Elizabethan  mansion  occu- 
pied the  site  of  a  small  priory  called  Mynchin  Barrow 
Priory,  one  of  the  mediaeval  nunneries  of  Somersetshire 
inhabited  by  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Edward, 
king  and  martyr.  Its  situation  on  a  pleasant  rising 
ground  or  knoll  probably  gave  it  the  name  of  Barrow, 
formerly  spelt  "  Berve,"  "  Barwe,"  or  "  Barewe." 
The  word  Mynchin,  of  course,  was  a  mediaeval  term 
for  a  monastic  settlement.  The  name  of  Barrow 
Gournay  arose  from  the  connection  of  the  noble 
family  of  that  name  with  this  manor.  Indeed  the 
foundation  of  the  establishment  is  by  some  attributed 
to  Eva  de  Gournay,  granddaughter  and  heir  of  Robert 
Fitzharding,  to  whom  William  Rufus  had  granted  the 
property.  This  Eva  de  Gournay  married  Thomas  de 
Harptree  {temp.  Richard  I.),  and  died  before  1230. 
Her  son,  Robert  de  Harptree,  assumed  the  name  of 
Gournay,  and  was  founder  of  the  Hospital  of  Gaunts 
in  Bristol.  Subsequently  the  Manor  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Berkeleys,  Comptons,  Clarks,  Gores, 
Blagraves.  Mr.  Scarth  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
present  Court  had  been  rebuilt  out  of  the  materials 
of  the  old  Priory.  Having  finished  the  inspection  of 
the  interior,  Mr.  Scarth  took  the  members  to  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  closely  adjoining  the  Court  house, 
where  the  recent  discoveries  had  been  made.  These 
consisted  of  a  square  patch  of  encaustic  tiles  with 
various  patterns  and  coats  of  arms.  Some  of  the 
bordering  letters  were  read  as  follows,  beginning 
from  the  left  hand  :— DAM  .  .  .  JOANNA  D  ACTONE 
miserere.  .  .  .  Mr.  Browne  said  that  some  of  the 
tiles  with  double  birds  on  them  reminded  him  of  those 
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found  at  Keynsham  Abbey,  and  he  considered  them 
of  the  date  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that  they 
once  formed  the  pavement  of  the  nave  of  the  church, 
which  extended  west  in  that  direction.  Amongst 
other  arms,  those  of  the  De  Clares,  three  chevrons, 
were  clearly  made  out.  On  the  south  side  some 
human  bones  had  been  found.  The  church  did  not 
contain  much  to  interest  the  members,  a  monumental 
slab  with  floriated  cross,  found  in  the  churchyard  and 
placed  inside  the  west  door,  was  the  chief  piece  of 
archaeological  interest.  In  the  churchyard  the  pedestal 
of  the  cross  lately  erected  was  considered  to  be  merely 
the  base  of  a  font  turned  upside  down. 

Jan.   23rd. —  The    chair    was   taken   by   the   Rev. 
Canon  Ellacombe. — Mr.  Green  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Abolition  of  the  Penal  Laws  and  Test,  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Liberty  of  Conscience  :  a  Somerset  Episode 
of  1688."     The  paper  was  the  result  of  his  researches 
among  hitherto  unpublished  MSS.     After  the  decla- 
ration, the  first  effort  made  was  to  get  addresses  of 
approval  sent  up,  and  from  Bath  the  Corporation  and 
Freemen  told  the  King  they  would  readily  concur  in 
all  he  had  done.     The  High  Steward,    Mayor,  and 
Aldermen  told  the  "Mighty  Monarch"  they  returned 
their  hearty  thanks,  and  would  be  ever  ready  for  his 
service.      The   new  members  selected   for   the   next 
Parliament,  Oliver  Nicholls  and  Sir  William  Bassett, 
were  reported  "  both  right."     A  most  curious  episode 
was  the  opposition  to  the  King's  new  sheriff,  Edward 
Strode,    the  Justices   threatening  to  break  his  neck 
downstairs,  telling  him   it  was  the  fear   of  hanging 
that  made  men  loyal. — Mr.  Scarth  then  read  a  paper 
on  "  Ancient  Ring  Dials  and  Methods  of  Measuring 
Time."     The  paper  first  treated  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  sun-dial,  and  cited  the  earliest  records  of  it,  and 
examples  drawn  from  ancient  Assyria,  from  whence  it 
is  supposed  to  have  passed  to  the  Greeks,  and  from 
them  to  the  Romans.     The  Jews  also  appear  to  have 
borrowed   it   from   the  Assyrians.     The   use   of  the 
Clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  as  a  means  of  measuring 
time  was   also  described,  and  by  this  Julius  Csesar 
measured  the  length  of  day  and  night  when  in  Britain, 
and  states  that  the  nights  were  shorter  here  than  on  the 
Continent.     The  gradual  improvements  made  in  the 
Clepsydra  were  also  detailed,  first  as  a  measure  of 
time,  then  as  an  indicator,  and  thirdly  as  sounding  the 
hour,  on  the  principle  of  the   hydraulics,  or  water- 
organ.     No  well  authenticated  Roman  dial  had  yet 
been  found  in  Britain  ;  the  earliest  were  of  the  Saxon 
period,  several  instances  of  which  were  given.    These 
had  belonged  to  churches,  and  were  fixed  either  upon 
upright  stones,  as  in  Ireland,  or  in  the  south  side  of 
the  church.     They  were  used  to  mark  the  canonical 
hours,  or  times  of  Divine  service,  morning  and  after- 
noon.    Many  remains  of  these  old  dials  might  still  be 
found  walled   up  in   our   churches,  and   the  simple 
structure  of  them  was   described.      From  these   the 
paper  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  ring-dial,  which  was 
a  pocket  dial,  and  an  example  was  produced.     The 
diameter  of  the  ring   is  about  two   inches,  and  the 
cursor,  or  traversing  ring  within  the  larger  circle,  is 
perfect.     This  has  a  notch  for  moving  it,  and  a  small 
hole  to  admit  a  ray  of  light.     By  adjusting  this  hole 
to  the  letter  marking  the  month  and  its  divisions  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  ring,  and  holding  the  ring  up 
to  the  sun,  a  ray  of  light  will  pass  through  the  hole 


and  strike  upon  the  graduated  under  surface  of  the 
ring,  where  the  hours  and  divisions  of  time  are  noted. 
These  pocket  or  poki-dials  were  in  use  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  who  alludes  to  one  in  As  you  Like  It.  — The 
Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Blathwayt, 
read  the  notes  sent  him  on  the  "Martel  de  Fer." 
From  these  it  appeared  that  this  axe  was  found  in  a 
stone  coffin  at  Langridge,  near  Bath,  about  the  year 
1788,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Blathwayt,  the  then  rector, 
in  whose  family  it  has  been  ever  since.  A  spur,  since 
lost,  was  found  in  the  same  coffin. 

Cambridge    Antiquarian    Society. — Jan.   28th. 
— Mr.  A.  G.  Wright  exhibited  a  rough  grey  British 
terra-cotta  vase,  six  inches  high  and  five  and  a  half 
inches  wide  at  the  top,  which  had  been  found  with 
five  flint  flakes  and  some  fragments  of  charcoal  and  of 
the  bones  of  some  ruminant  in  the  summer  of  1882,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Upper  Hare  Park.    With  the  vase 
were  exhibited  a  first  brass  of  Hadrian  rev.  Abun- 
dantia,  and  a  middle  brass  of  Maximianus  rev.  genio. 
POPVLrROMANl  exergue  TR(everis),  and  a  terra-cotta 
fragment  of  a  handle,  all  found  during  the  levelling  of 
some  mounds  on  Newmarket  Heath  in    1883. — Mr. 
Bowes  read  an  interesting  communication  upon  Cam- 
bridge Printers  from  the  earliest,  John  Siberch,  1521 
— 22,  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. — Mr.  Brad- 
shaw   remarked  upon   the    importance    of    carrying 
through  the  two  wholly  distinct  processes  of  research, 
(1)  examining  the  books,  and  (2)  searching  through 
all  Registers  which  relate  to  their  printers. — Mr.  A.  P. 
Humphry  suggested  that  Mr.  Bowes  should  further  use 
the  abundant  materials  collected  by  him,  for  a  history 
of  the  University  printing  business  with  special  regard 
to  its  exclusive  privileges.       Probably  the  first  Uni- 
versity printer,  Siberch,  had  no  peculiar  privileges  ; 
but  in  1534  Henry  VIII.  granted  to  the  University 
a  Charter  enabling  them  to  appoint  three  printers  with 
the  right  to  print  "omnimodos  libros." — Mr.  Mullinger 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  meeting  a  volume 
(small  quarto)  from  the  library  of  St.  John's  College 
(Gg.  6.  41),  without  date  or  either  printer's  or  author's 
name,  which  he  submitted  was  probably  a  production 
of  the  Cambridge  Press  during  Thomas's  time,  but 
anterior  to  any  of  the  1584  volumes  bearing  his  im- 
print.    The  title  of  the  book  was,  "An  Abstract  of 
certaine  Acts  of  Parliament :  of  certaine  her  Maiesties 
Iniunctions  :  of  certaine  Canons,  Constitutions,  and 
Synodalles  prouinciall ;  established  and  in  force,  for 
the  peaceable  gouernment  of  the  Church,  within  her 
Maiesties  Dominions  and  Countries."      It  was  attri- 
buted by  Baker,  in  a  manuscript  note,  to  Robert  Beale, 
a  diplomatist  and  author  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  Cooper  (Athence,  ii.  311),  was 
probably   educated  at  Cambridge.     The  supposition 
that  the  volume  was  a  production  of  the  Cambridge 
Press  was  founded  on  the  apparent  identity  (which 
had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sinker,  the  librarian  of 
Trinity)  of  several  of  the  embellishments  with  those  of 
volumes  bearing  Thomas's  imprint. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries. — Jan.  28th. 
— Annual  meeting.  The  President  (the  Earl  of 
Ravensworth)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Thomas  Hodgkin 
read  the  71st  report  of  the  Council,  in  which  reference 
was  made  to  the  discovery  last  year  of  three  turrets 
on  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wall  between  Aesica  and 
Magna ;   two  altars  to   Mars  at   Housesteads  j  and 
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stones  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  in  the  church  at 
Chester-le-Street;  and  the  impending  destruction  of  the 
few  remains  of  Roman  occupation  at  Wallsend.  The 
report  was  adopted.  Mr.  Hodgkin  said  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  arrange  for  the  reception  of  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute  wished  to  have  pre- 
pared a  good  part  of  the  transactions  of  this  Society 
ready  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  visitors.  Dr.  Bruce 
had  undertaken  to  write  upon  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Wall  ;  Mr.  Creighton  on  old  Border  customs 
and  Border  law  ;  and  from  other  sources  it  was 
hoped  there  would  be  papers  specially  illustrating  the 
architecture  of  Northumberland.  Mr.  Bates  had  un- 
dertaken to  survey  and  describe  some  of  the  smaller 
castles  of  Northumberland. — A  paper,  by  Mr.  W. 
Thompson  Watkin,  on  "  The  Roman  inscribed  altars 
recently  found  at  Borcovicus,"  was  read  by  Mr. 
Hodgkin.  From  the  photographs  of  these  two  altars, 
and  from  other  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  latter  should  be  thus  read,  divested  of 
ligatures  or  tied  letters  : — 

(No.  1.) 
DEO 
MARTI 
HINCSO 
ET.  DVABVS 
ALAISIAGIS 
BEDE.    ET.    FI 
MINILENE 
ET.    N.  AVG.    GER 
M.    GIVES.    TV 
IHANTI 
VSLM. 
(No.    2.) 
DEO 
MARTI   ET.    DVABVS 
ALAISIAGIS   ET.    N.    AVG 
GER.   CIVES.   TVIHANTI 
CVNEI.   FRISIORVM 
VER.   SER.   ALEXAND 
RIANI   VOTVM 
SOLVERA      .      .      . 
LIBENT  .... 
The  expansions   and   translations  of  the  inscriptions 
are  as  follows  : — No.  1.  Deo  Marti  Hinsco  et  duabus 
Alaisiagis    Bed(a)e    et    Fiminilen(a)e    et     N(umini) 
Aug(usti)  Ger(mani)  Cives  Tuihanti    V(otum)    S(ol- 
verunt)  L(ibentes)    M(oritis).      "  To    the  god  Mars 
Hincsus  and  the  two  Alaisiagse,  Beda  and  Fiminilena, 
and  to  the  divinity  of  the  Augustus,   the   Germans 
(who  are),   Tuihantian   citizens,    perform   their  vow 
willingly  to  deserving  objects."     No.  2.    Deo  Marti 
et  duabus  Alaisiagis  et  Numini  Aug(usti)  Ger(mani) 
Cives  Tuihanti   Cunei   Frisiorum  Ver(lutionensium) 
Se(ve(r)iani)  Alexandriani  Votum  Solverant  Libentes 
(Merites).    "  To  the  god  Mars,  and  the  two  Alaisiagto, 
and  as  the  divinity  of  the  Augustus,  the  Germans  who 
are  Tuihantian   citizens   of  the  Cuneus  of  Frisians, 
(styled)  the  Verlutionensian  (and)  Severianus  Alex- 
andrianus,  perform  their  vow  willingly  to  deserving 
objects."     Regarding  the  portion  of  the  semicircular 
stone  found  with  the   altars,    the    central  figure    at 
first  sight  seems  that  of  a  Roman  soldier,  standing 
with  spear  and   shield,   etc.,  apparently  flanked   by 
victories,  bearing  a  laurel  wreath  and  palm  branch, — 
but  may  not  the  military  figure  be  that  of  Mars  him- 


self in  soldier's  attire  ?  One  thing  is  singular ;  it  is 
the  figure  of  a  bird  resembling  a  goose  at  his  feet.  A 
similar  bird  appears  at  the  foot  of  a  figure  of  Mars  on 
a  tablet  erected  by  the  4th  Cohort  of  the  Gauls  at 
Risingham,  and  again  on  the  umbo  of  a  shield 
found  near  Kirkham,  Lancashire  {Roman  Lancashire, 
p.  207),  Mars  is  seated  with  a  similar  bird  in  his 
front.  Another  example  is  at  Middleby,  where  100 
Raeti  (or  Rhaeti)  are  named  as  serving  in  the  2nd 
Cohort  of  the  Tungrians. 

Jan.  30th. — Annual  Meeting — Papers  on  "The  First 
Anniversary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1814," 
by  Mr.  James  Clephan  ;  and  on  "  Roman  Inscribed 
Altars,"  by  Mr.  Thompson  Watkins,  Liverpool,  were 
read,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  being  conveyed  to  the 
authors. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical 
Association. — Jan.  25th. — The  nineteenth  annual 
meeting.  The  report,  which  was  taken  as  read, 
showed  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  members.  The  proposals  for  "  the  Record 
Series"  had  been  well  received,  and  about  120  had 
responded  to  the  call  made  upon  them.  The  new 
volumes  would  consist  of  registers  of  parish  churches, 
county  records,  Sessions  rolls,  Manor  Court  rolls, 
transcripts  from  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London 
as  inquisitions  post  mortem,  feet  of  fines,  wills  at 
Somerset  House,  and  indices  of  the  papers  kept  in 
the  Registry  at  York.  The  publication  would  be  put 
in  hand  as  soon  as  there  were  150  subscribers.  An 
account  of  the  plate  in  York  city  churches  had  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Fallow,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  R.  C. 
Hope,  and  the  Council  desired  to  thank  those  gentle- 
men for  the  pains  they  had  taken  to  produce  the 
paper. 


TOtuarp, 


John  Henry  Parker,  C.B. — Born  March  18th, 
1806.  Died  January  31st,  1884. — In  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  we  have  lost  one  of  our  earliest  and  ablest 
supporters.  His  work  in  antiquarian  subjects  every 
one  knows  and  appreciates.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  brought  about  Gothic  revival  in  art.  His 
valuable  Glossary  of  Architecture  was  published  in 
1836.  Mr.  Parker  edited  the  fifth  edition  of  Rickman, 
and  published  a  popular  abridgment  of  it  in  his  ex- 
cellent little  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic 
Architecture.  This  appeared  in  1849  ;  and  his  ela- 
borate work  on  The  Domestic  Architecttire  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  finished  in  1859.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Parker  devoted  himself  to  excavations  at  Rome, 
to  which  he  for  many  years  gave  his  time  and  money. 
The  result  of  his  labours  was  The  Arclueology  of 
Rome,  and  a  numerous  series  of  valuable  photographs 
made  under  his  auspices.  In  1867  the  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A., 
and  three  years  later  he  was  appointed  the  first 
Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  under  the  new 
arrangement.  He  was  nominated  C.B.  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  1871.  Mr.  Parker  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
Dr.  Kilean  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  under  whose  care  he 
had  been  for  some  months  after  a  severe  attack  of 
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rheumatic  fever  and  paralysis.  Dr.  Kilean  told  him 
that  besides  the  mild  climate,  Rome  would  also  give 
him  occupation,  and  as  he  had  been  a  busy  man  all 
his  life,  this  was  necessary  for  him.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance Mr.  Parker  first  conceived  the  idea  which 
he  afterwards  so  nobly  carried  out,  of  publishing  an 
exhaustive  work  on  The  Archeology  of  Rome.  He 
was  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
seventy  when  he  left  it ;  and  as  his  father  had  died 
suddenly,  he  feared  the  same  fate  for  himself,  and 
hurried  on  his  labour  in  order  to  be  able  to  finish  it. 
Mr.  Parker  was  an  earnest,  upright  man,  and  a  most 
indefatigable  worker,  dying  almost  with  his  pen  in  his 
hand. 

Benjamin  Robert  Wheatley. — Born  September 
29th,  1819.  Died  January  9th,  1884. — Antiquaries  have 
lost  a  good  friend  in  Mr.  Wheatley.  One  of  the 
foremost  in  bringing  librarian's  work  into  the  front 
rank  of  importance,  his  labours  must  always  interest 
all  classes  of  bookmen.  When  quite  a  boy  he  cata- 
logued the  last  part  of  the  famous  Heber  Library, 
which  was  sold  by  his  father,  the  well-known  auctioneer 
of  Piccadilly,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wheatley.  Through  life 
Mr.  Wheatley  was  deeply  interested  in  what  may  be 
called  literary  antiquarianism,  but  he  was  too  busily 
engaged  in  librarianism  and  cataloguing  to  devote 
time  to  original  work.  He  had  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  old  books,  both  externally  and  internally ; 
and  he  was  ever  ready  to  impart  this  knowledge.  Of 
the  many  catalogues  he  compiled,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  was 
that  of  John  Byrom,  the  celebrated  non-juror,  which 
was  kept  intact,  as  its  collector  left  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  at  his  house  near  Manchester. 
This  catalogue  was  privately  printed  by  his  descendant, 
the  late  Miss  Atherton,  in  a  volume  uniform  with  the 
series  of  the  Chetham  Society.  Mr.  Wheatley's 
death  will  be  felt  most  where  he  was  so  well  known 
and  deeply  respected,  but  The  Antiquary  must  be 
allowed  to  record  its  loss  of  a  kind  and  valued  friend. 


Cbe  antiquary  Botz-lBoo^ 


Erratic  Boulder  Stones  at  Clun.— The  following 
appears  in  this  year's  report  of  the  British  Association 
Boulder  Committee,  which  has  for  the  last  twelve 
years  been  engaged  in  recording  the  position,  origin, 
characters,  and  height  above  sea  level  of  erratic  blocks, 
with  a  view  to  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the 
interesting  problem  of  the  glaciation  of  England  and 
Wales : — The  group  of  erratic  blocks  near  Clun  has 
been  further  examined  by  Mr.  Luff,  who  reports  that 
he  has  this  year  tracked  the  large  Plynlimmon  boulders 
lying  in  the  Clun  district  eastwards  from  Black  Hill 
over  the  Twitchen  Valley  on  to  the  Clunbury  Hill, 
and  westwards  to  Beguildy,  on  the  Radnorshire  side 
of  the  Teme,  i.e.,  for  a  distance  of  about  ic4  miles. 
Southwards  they  dot  the  country  here  and  there  as  far 
as  Llanvair    Waterdine,   about    five    miles    distant. 


Smaller  fragments  lie  in  a  pretty  continuous  stream 
right  up  to  Kerry  Hill  in  Montgomeryshire.  None 
have  as  yet  been  found  north  of  the  Clun  Valley. 
Though  they  are  most  plentiful  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge  of  hills  south  of  Clun,  they  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  high  levels.  The  highest  boulder  is  upon 
Black  Hill.  It  is  a  grit  from  Rhayader,  23  miles 
W.S.W.,  and  has  an  elevation  of  something  over 
1,400  ft.  Standing  on  Black  Hill  by  this  boulder,  and 
looking  westwards,  the  mountains  of  Radnorshire  and 
Montgomeryshire  are  seen  rising  in  transverse  ridges 
across  the  line  of  sight,  mass  above  mass,  in  gradual 
stages,  the  hills  in  the  near  front  being  1,200  to 
1,400ft.  high;  the  Radnorshire  beacons,  1,796ft.; 
Rhydd  Hywell  1,919  ft.,  up  to  the  Plynlimmon  .range, 
itself  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant.  At  present  there 
appears  to  be  no  intermixture  on  this  horizon  of 
erratics  from  any  other  direction  but  the  west.  Granite 
boulders  occur  on  the  north  flank  of  the  Longmynd, 
i.e.,  within  about  16  miles.  The  hills  on  the  north  of 
Clun,  it  may  be  noted,  are  not  so  high  as  those  on  the 
west.  In  addition  to  those  recorded  in  the  last  report 
the  following  boulders  have  been  observed  : —  The 
Fairy  Stone,  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Clunbury 
Hill,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhayader ;  size,  3  ft. 
X  2  ft.,  3  in.  X  2  ft.  6  in.  ;  exact  position,  52°  24'  35" 
N.,  2°  55'  20"  W.  Sub-angular.  Llanvair  Hill 
Boulder,  3  ft.  9  in.  X  4  ft.  7  in.,  and  2  ft.  deep.  Sub- 
angular.  From  district  as  above.  Burfield  Flagstone, 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  "  Great  Boundary  Stone" 
described  last  year,  and  like  it,  from  near  Machynlleth, 
7  ft.  9  in.  long,  6  ft.  broad,  deeply  buried  in  the  ground, 
from  which  one  end  rises  2  ft.  6  in.  The  Beguildy 
Stone,  520  24'  10"  N.,  30  10'  30"  W.  ;  height  above 
ground,  3  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  4  ft.  3  in. ;  thickness — very 
irregular — from  12  in.  to  24  m.,  thoroughly  rounded  at 
every  angle.  Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  remove  this  stone,  for,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  a  field,  it  is  an  obstruction  to  agricultural  operations. 
At  a  depth  of  4  ft.  it  is  said  to  spread  out  to  a  much 
greater  thickness.  Its  parent  rock  is  also  in  the 
Rhayader  district,  though  it  is  commonly  believed  to 
have  travelled  from  a  different  direction ;  for  the 
popular  legend  says  the  devil  threw  it  from  the  Graig 
Don  rocks,  near  Knighton,  at  Beguildy  Church ;  and 
as  a  proof  the  marks  of  his  hand  are  still  pointed  out 
upon  it.  One  of  these  marks  is  a  bowl-like  depression 
on  its  upper  surface  12  in.  diameter  and  5  in.  deep. 
Mr.  Luff  also  continues  his  antiquarian  researches  in 
this  district,  and  has  now  a  collection  of  200  or  more 
worked  flints,  which  fully  bear  out  his  contention 
that  Rock  Hill,  where  they  are  mostly  found,  was  the 
site  of  a  pre-historic  settlement,  not  a  mere  battle 
ground ;  for  though  arrow-heads  frequently  turn  up, 
tools  and  implements  used  in  such  peaceful  avocations 
as  dressing  of  skins,  spinning,  etc.,  are  quite  as  com- 
mon. These  have  been  manufactured  on  the  spot,  as 
proved  by  the  presence  of  the  chipping- blocks,  or 
cores  of  flint  thrown  away  after  all  the  flakes  possible 
had  been  struck  off.  Most  of  the  flint  and  stone 
weapons  and  implements  are  of  Neolithic  age.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  finds  was  lately  made  byMr.Hulme 
on  his  Little  Hall  farm  in  the  Clun  Valley.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  weathered  stone,  roughly  tooled,  14  m. 
across  and  1  in.  to  3^  in.  thick,  the  upper  surface 
convex,    but  the  lower  surface  flat  or  perhaps  very 
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slightly  concave.  The  centre  is  perforated  by  a  nearly 
circular  hole  2§  in.  diameter.  Of  course  this  formed  the 
stone  of  a  quern  or  ancient  hand-mill,  and  was  possibly 
in  use  by  the  Britons  when  the  Romans  swept  across 
this  part  of  the  country. 

Shrewsbury  School. — An  incident  of  an  import- 
ant character  in  the  life  and  history  of  Shrewsbury 
School  occurred  on  Sunday,  January  27th,  this  being 
the  last  occasion  upon  which  the  masters  and  scholars, 
as  a  body,  would  attend  St.  Mary's  Church,  on 
account  of  the  completion  of  the  new  school  chapel. 
By  statute,  from  the  foundation  in  1551,  the  school 
was  directed  on  Sunday  mornings  to  worship  both  for 
prayers  and  the  holy  communion  in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Mary,  and  that  custom  has  been  maintained 
through  334  years  until  that  day  ;  the  large  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  the  south  side  of  the  church 
being  set  apart  for  the  school.  [Communicated  by 
Thos.  Powell] 

An  Old  Sermon.— The  Rev.  C.  N.  Gray,  of 
Helmsley,  on  the  13th  January  last,  read  a  sermon  by 
St.  Aldred,  of  Rivaulx,  which  was  preached  in  this 
parish  from  700  to  750  years  ago.  The  vicar  prefaced 
the  sermon  by  a  description  of  the  principal  persons 
with  whom  Helmsley  in  that  early  age  was  connected. 
First  was  Walter  la  Espic,  whose  possessions  made 
him  the  most  powerful  man  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire. 
The  vicar  described  to  the  congregation  how  Walter's 
only  son,  named  Walter,  a  youth  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,  whilst  riding  to  Malton,  and  whilst  passing 
Kirkham,  the  horse  took  fright,  and  the  youth  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  and  killed ;  this  fatal  accident 
so  troubled  the  father,  having  no  other  heir,  that  he 
decided  to  make  God  his  heir,  and  built  the  Abbey  of 
Kirkham  on  the  fatal  spot,  and  installed  therein  a 
society  of  Augustinian  canons,  and  gave  to  them 
besides  lands,  etc.,  the  patronage  of  the  living  of 
Helmsley.  The  quaint  looking  old  house  at  the  top 
of  Helmsley  Church  Yard,  called  Canon  House,  was 
named  from  them,  some  of  the  canons  having  resided 
there.  He  also  alluded  to  the  Battle  of  the  Standard, 
in  which  Walter  Espic  took  so  active  a  part,  and  then 
told  of  that  noble-hearted  man  having  built  the  abbeys 
of  Rivaulx  and  Warden,  in  Bedfordshire,  how  he  left 
the  Castle  of  Helmsley  and  all  his  splendour  to  his 
sisters  and  retired  from  the  world,  becoming  a  sub- 
ordinate monk  in  Rivaulx  Abbey  in  1151,  and  dying 
about  two  years  after.  The  vicar  next  alluded  to 
St.  Aldred,  who  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  became 
tutor  to  Prince  Henry,  son  of  David,  King  of  Scot- 
land. Becoming  disgusted  with  the  depravity  of  the 
Scotch  Court,  he  came  back  to  Yorkshire,  and  in 
1 133  entered  Rivaulx  Abbey,  where,  ten  years  after- 
wards, for  his  learning  and  piety,  he  was  elected 
abbot  by  300  monks.  He  died  in  1166,  and  for  his 
great  piety  was  canonized,  being  regarded  as  a  lesser 
saint.  Saturday  being'  the  anniversary  of  St.  Aldred, 
Mr.  Gray  stated  that  the  new  chapel  which  he  had 
made  in  the  transept  of  Helmsley  church  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Aldred,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the 
confraternity  established  at  Helmsley. 
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The  Mayor  of  Winchester,  Mr.  T.  Stopher,  being 
the  700th  holder  of  that  office  under  that  descriptive 
title,  is  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  civic  history  of 
the  old  capital  of  Wessex.  He  is  not  only  engaged 
in  getting  the  civic  muniments  arranged,  and  the 
Charter  of  Henry  II.  authenticated,  but  he  has  made 
an  appeal  to  the  Corporation  this  month  as  to  a  most 
interesting  document  amongst  the  Ashburnam  MSS. 
The  book  is  described  as  A  Folio  of  Deeds  and  Docu- 
ments connected  with  the  History  of  the  City  of  Win- 
chester. The  Mayor  said  he  had  caused  inquiries  to 
be  made,  and  had  ascertained  that  that  was  a  large 
folio  of  204  vellum  leaves,  closely  written  on  both 
sides  in  contracted  Latin.  The  writing  varied  in 
closeness,  but  it  was  close  throughout,  the  less  closely 
written  of  the  408  pages  containing  48  lines  of  14 
words  to  a  line.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  book 
was  one  of  their  civic  books  of  record.  It  was  an 
enrolment  register  from  Edward  I.'s  to  Elizabeth's 
time.  At  Winchester,  no  less  than  in  other  cities 
and  boroughs,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  for  persons 
to  bring  deeds  to  which  they  were  parties  into  the 
municipal  court,  and  to  make  acknowledgment  of 
such  deeds,  in  order  (1)  that  they  should  be  sealed 
with  the  municipal  seal,  and  (2)  that  they  should  be 
enrolled,  and  so  kept  in  perpetual  evidence.  Some 
nine  out  of  every  ten  deeds  entered  in  the  folio  (after 
being  sealed  with  the  civic  seal)  were  deeds  of  gift, 
bargain  and  sale,  quit  claim,  or  lease  for  years  of 
patches  of  land,  houses,  cottages,  rents,  etc.  Perhaps 
one  of  every  ten  had  reference  to  an  important  pro- 
perty, or  contains  some  few  words  to  interest  the 
topographers  or  social  annalists  of  the  city.  There 
were  also  transcripts  of  testaments  and  wills  of 
testators  who  bequeathed  property  to  the  city.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Museum  Committee,  and  it 
is  hoped  steps  will  be  taken  to  get  a  translation  of  the 
MS.,  either  by  a  subscriber's  list,  or  some  other  way. 

The  memorial  bronze  statue  of  the  martyr  William 
Tyndale,  who  was  born  in  a.d.  1484,  and  who  first 
translated  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek,  was 
cast  successfully  last  week,  and  it  will  be  erected  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  near  Charing  Cross  Bridge. 

A  valuable  collection  of  antiquities  has  just  been 
added  to  the  library  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  is 
now  in  course  of  arrangement.  The  specimens  are 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Alexander  Wetherelt.  They  include 
many  geological  specimens,  a  large  collection  of 
jewellery,  including  a  crown  studded  with  numerous 
white  topaz  and  blue  beryl,  which  came  from  the 
castle  of  the  Comte  le  Doulcet  de  Marc,  having  been 
saved  from  destruction  at  the  revolution  of  1792  by 
the  English  governess  ;  also  a  jewel  found  upon  the 
field  of  Agincourt.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  coins 
containing  many  rare  specimens. 

A  discovery  of  a  very  interesting  character  has 
been  made  at  Wegbur,  near  Carnforth,  Lancashire, 
in  the  quarries  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford 
and  Balcarres.  Some  men,  in  blasting  the  rock, 
came  across   a  small  chamber,  in  which  were  im- 
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plements  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  among  them 
a  large  perforated  stone  hammer,  beautifully  formed  ; 
a  stone  quern  for  grinding  corn  ;  a  bronze  celt  or 
axe-head  of  the  ordinary  type,  five  inches  and  three- 
quarters  long,  and  three  inches  broad  at  the  cutting 
edge ;  a  fine  socketed  spear-head,  nine  inches  long, 
and  five  inches  at  the  broadest  part ;  a  portion  of  a 
bronze  sword,  eight  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  broad ;  a  fine  axe-head  of 
iron,  six  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  six  inches  and 
three-quarters  broad  at  the  cutting  edge ;  and  a 
spinning-wheel,  six  inches  in  diameter. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  at  Nimes, 
France,  so  rich  in  Roman  remains.  It  consists  of  a 
block  of  mosaic  masonry  twelve  metres  in  extent, 
representing  a  Roman  Emperor  enthroned,  with  a 
female  at  his  side.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  group 
consisting  of  a  warrior  with  a  helmet,  and  a  number 
of  slaves.  Before  him  are  two  figures  of  men  leading 
along  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar.  The  tesselated  pave- 
ment is  in  perfect  preservation,  and  has  escaped  any 
injury  from  the  workman's  pick  ;  the  designs  are 
good,  and  the  colours  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been 
applied  yesterday.  Competent  authorities  who  have 
inspected,  the  mosaic  declare  that  no  museum  contains 
anything  equal  to  it. 

A  very  interesting  discovery  of  ancient  coins  was 
made  some  time  since  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carystos,  in  the  island  of  Eubcea.  In  preparing  the 
foundations  for  a  house  there  were  found  in  an  earthen 
vessel  over  seventy  Athenian  tetradrachmas  of  pre- 
Roman  times,  three  Athenian  drachmas,  and  thirty 
drachmas  of  Carystos  itself.  One  of  the  tetradrachmas 
has  in  the  inscription  the  names  of  the  demos,  and  is 
believed  to  be  a  unique  specimen  of  the  kind. 
Between  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  Roman 
domination,  the  coining  of  money  used  to  be  entrusted 
at  Athens  to  certain  selected  persons,  who  introduced 
their  own  names  into  the  superscription  ;  but  this  case 
would  indicate  that,  occasionally  at  least,  for  some 
particular  reason,  the  demos  took  the  coining  into 
their  own  hands,  stamping  the  name  on  the  coins. 
Most  of  the  other  tetradrachmas  bear  the  names  of 
Archons. 

In  some  notes  upon  an  exhibition  of  antiquities 
which  was  opened  in  Tokio  on  the  1st  of  November, 
the  Japan  Mail  writes: — "There  is  one  room,  the 
contents  of  which  alone  will  amply  repay  a  visit.  Its 
walls  are  entirely  covered  with  pictures  by  the  old 
Chinese  masters.  Two  of  them,  gems  from  an 
antiquarian  standpoint,  hang  inside  a  case  which  stands 
at  the  entrance.  They  are  by  painters  of  the  Sung 
period, — Bain  and  Riushomen, — and,  apart  from  their 
merits  as  works  of  art,  one  of  them  establishes  the 
curious  fact  that  reels  were  used  by  Chinese  anglers 
in  the  eleventh  century. 

Mr.  Swinton  writes  to  the  Stirrey  Advertiser  on  the 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  a  monster  elephant  at  Guild- 
ford. There  were  portions  of  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  a 
large  mammoth  elephant,  and  a  little  portion  of  the 
skull.  It  had  been  exhumed  some  thirty-two  feet 
down,  at  the  junction  of  the  sand  and  chalk,  close  to 
the  new  bridge  now  being  erected   beside   the    old 


Rectory,  in  the  walk  between  the  hedgerows,  some- 
times called  Nightingale  Lane. 

Some  very  interesting  Roman  sepulchral  discoveries 
have  been  made  lately  at  Mayence,  in  the  carrying 
out  of  some  considerable  excavations  and  earthworks 
required  for  carrying  the  Ludwigsbahn  railroad 
around  the  city.  The  workmen  came  upon  a 
place  of  considerable  extent,  evidently  assigned 
to  the  sepulture  of  civilians.  A  large  number  of 
large  and  small  stone  coffins  were  found  at  ir- 
regular distances  from  each  other,  the  intervening 
spaces  having  been  occupied  by  wooden  coffins,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fragments  and  the  nails  which  were 
found.  One  stone  coffin  bore  a  plate,  which  seems  to 
have  previously  served  as  the  "  head-stone "  of  a 
former  grave  ;  and  all  the  indications  suggest  that  the 
place  had  been  used  at  successive  periods  as  a  place 
of  burial.  Most  of  the  graves  that  were  opened  con- 
tained skeletons  of  women  and  children,  with  which 
lay  bracelets,  rings,  needles,  censers  for  burning 
incense,  etc.  There  was  one  metal  coffin,  in  which 
lay  a  woman's  skeleton,  but  without  any  inscription 
or  ornament.  In  the  children's  graves  there  were  toys 
and  other  objects,  generally  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
such  as  little  bracelets,  glass  and  earthenware  utensils, 
etc.  There  was  one  little  polished  goblet  of  singular 
beauty.  One  stone  coffin  (the  inscription  on  which 
contained  some  mistakes)  held  the  body  of  a  woman, 
dressed  with  lime  for  the  purpose  of  preservation, 
having  the  back-hair  arranged  in  a  long  plait  of  eight 
strands,  woven  with  great  elegance,  and  the  clearly- 
discernible  remains  of  a  cap.  The  hair  is  now  red, 
but  most  probably  was  once  black.  There  was  in  the 
coffin  a  stone  needle-case,  ornamented  with  gold 
bands,  two  bone  dice,  a  wooden  casket  with  bronze 
mountings,  the  key  of  which  was  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  a  bronze  ring.  As  to  other  objects 
found  in  the  place,  a  small  bronze  figure  of  a  dancing 
Bacchante,  three  black  earthenware  water  phials 
beautifully  painted,  and  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tions :  "vivas  mi,"  "  bibe,"  " dos, "  were  especially 
deserving  of  notice.  A  quantity  of  silver  and  bronze 
coins  were  found,  ranging  from  the  time  of  Hadrian 
to  the  end  of  the  third  century. 

The  Athens  Archaeological  Society  has  resolved  to 
explore  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Salamis  by  means  of 
divers,  who  are  to  search  for  the  Persian  and  Greek 
ships  which  were  sunk  during  the  battle.  The  society 
commands  ample  means  to  carry  out  its  object,  and 
its  intention  excites  much  interest. 

A  discovery  has  been  made  recently  on  the  Wilt- 
shire Downs,  at  Manton,  the  racing  establishment 
of  Mr.  A.  Taylor.  A  few  days  since,  as  a  party  of 
workmen  were  engaged  in  levelling  the  inequalities 
in  the  surface  of  the  ground  near  the  house,  they  came 
upon  two  human  interments,  in  very  shallow  graves, 
one  of  which  was  protected  partially  with  covering 
stones.  In  the  neighbouring  soil  fragments  of  Roman 
"fictilia"  abounded,  and  a  number  of  coins,  chiefly, 
it  is  said,  of  the  Lower  Empire,  were  also  present, 
many  of  them  being  of  silver.  Not  many  yards  dis- 
tant from  the  spot  where  the  skeletons  were  discovered, 
the  workmen  unearthed  twelve  noble  metal  chargers, 
or  dishes,  placed  one  on  the  other,  together  with  a 
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vase  of  the  tazza  form,  and  an  amphora-shaped  vessel, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  not  at  present  known.  The 
largest  of  the  chargers  is  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
remainder  graduate  in  sizes.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  broad  margins  of  some  of  the  dishes  have  sharply- 
incised  and  graceful  ornamental  borders,  and  the 
centres  are  embellished  more  or  less  with  designs  of 
varied  devices,  one,  a  mosaic  pattern,  being  very 
characteristic  of  Roman  workmanship.  On  the  under 
side  of  one  of  the  chargers  is  inscribed  a  name  with  the 
termination  "inae,"  but  the  lettering  is  so  indistinct 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  clearly  deciphered.  The 
articles  are  in  almost  a  perfect  condition,  and  the 
metal  has  a  very  silvery  aspect.  A  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  considers  that  the  whole  of 
the  objects  are  of  Romano-British  date  and  workman- 
ship, and  that  they  are  composed  of  a  metal  cognate 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  pewter,  called  by  the  Romans 
"  argentarium,"  or  the  silvery  metal,  the  composition 
of  which  is  described  by  Pliny.  It  has  often  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  quantity  of  coins  and 
other  remains  of  Roman  occupation  should  be  so 
constantly  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  date  a.d.  418,  when 
the  Roman  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Britain,  tells 
us,  "  This  year  the  Romans  collected  all  the  treasures 
that  were  in  Britain,  and  some  they  hid  in  the  earth, 
so  that  no  one  has  since  been  able  to  find  them,  and 
some  they  carried  with  them  into  Gaul." 

The  antiquaries  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Chester  are  now  excavating  in  the  Deansfield  at 
Chester  for  Roman  remains.  A  trench  was  com- 
menced in  a  diagonal  direction  from  the  city  walls  to 
the  Cathedral,  which  is  some  200  yards  distant.  The 
men  had  only  carried  the  trench  three  or  four  yards 
when  they  came  upon  the  foundation  stones  of  an 
ancient  building.  The  angle  of  the  building  was 
discovered.  The  stones  exposed  are  sandstone,  rough 
hewn,  apparently  with  axes,  and  as  the  walls  run  east 
and  west  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  part  of  an 
ecclesiastical  structure  of  a  very  early  period.  The 
ground  excavated  is  within  the  Cathedral  precincts, 
and  further  discoveries  are  confidently  anticipated. 
Five  stones  have  been  discovered  recording  the  fact 
that  so  many  paces  of  the  walls  were  built  by  such 
and  such  a  centurion.  One  of  these  curious  stones 
had  been  built  into  the  structure  of  the  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  of  Aldenham  House,  St. 
Albans,  has  signified  his  intention  to  undertake  at  his 
sole  expense  the  costly  work  of  restoring  the  high 
altar  screen  at  St.  Albans  Abbey,  which  has  for  a 
long  time  been  in  a  defective  state.  The  high  altar 
screen  was  erected  by  Abbot  Wallingford  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  examples  in 
this  country  of  Perpendicular  work,  but  at  various 
periods  since  its  erection  it  has  been  denuded  of  its 
statues  and  pinnacles,  and  otherwise  mutilated.  The 
work  which  is  about  to  be  undertaken  at  Mr.  Gibbs's 
cost  will  be  a  complete  restoration  of  the  screen  upon 
the  old  lines,  and  will  comprise  the  reinsertion  of  all 
the  statues,  sixty-five  in  number,  _<and  the  replacing  of 
the  crocketed  pinnacles.  It  is  intended  to  reinsert  also 
over  the  altar-piece  the  Christus  and  Twelve  Apostles 
in  alabaster.  Considerable  work  will  have  to  be 
done  at  the  back  towards  the  Saints'   Chapel,  in- 


cluding the  placing  of  some  statues  on  that  side.     A 
large  number  of  the  figures  are  of  more  than  life  size. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Humphreys,  of  Carnarvon, 
is  about  to  publish  (by  subscription)  a  Welsh  edition 
of  Pennant's  Tours  in  Wales,  with  a  translation  of 
the  Notes  of  Professor  Rhys,  the  Life  of  the  Author 
and  Notes  by  Mr.  Trevor  Parkins,  an  Account  of  the 
Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,  and  all  the  original  engravings 
—in  all  respects  similar  to  the  recent  English  edition. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  any  of  Pennant's  works 
have  appeared  in  the  Welsh  language. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  vicinity  of 
Winchester,  the  capital  of  Wessex,  should  furnish 
Anglo-Saxon  remains,  and  recently  the  excavations 
of  the  Didcot  and  Newbury  Railway,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  suburbs,  have  in  a  field  revealed 
several  skeletons  shallowly  interred,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  Saxon  cemetery  has  been  touched. 
In  one  of  the  graves  (there  were  no  remains  of  a 
mound  ;  plough  and  weather  had  obliterated  this)  was 
found  amidst  the  fragments  of  two  skeletons— the  teeth 
in  the  skulls  were  manifestly  perfect —  a  splendid  umbo, 
or  boss,  of  a  shield,  about  three  inches  high,  of  oxidised 
metal.  It  was  circular,  rising  to  an  obtuse  point  by 
an  elegant  diminution  from  two  circles.  The  lower 
flanged  circle  had  four  rivets  which  originally  secured 
it,  and  the  heads  of  these  rivets,  as  also  the  apex  of 
the  boss,  were  covered  with  well-preserved  though 
thin  plates  of  silver.  In  the  earth  was  found  also 
the  fragment  of  the  metal  which  once  encrusted  the 
shield  radiating  perhaps  from  the  boss.  In  this  "  find," 
as  in  others,  the  absence  of  any  one  to  make  a  careful 
and  critical  examination  no  doubt  has  prevented  the 
discovery  of  other  interesting  remains,  and  it  is  another 
proof  of  the  want  of  a  local  organization  to  investigate 
and  secure  for  the  local  museum  all  remains  of 
antiquity. 


Correspondence. 


THE  HAWICK  SLOGAN. 

[Ante,  pp.  63-72.] 

May  I  be  allowed  to  correct  a  slight  error  into 
which  the  writer  of  this  able  article  has  been  led  by 
a  passage  in  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie's  Early  Races  of 
Scotland?  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon's  charter  being 
"  addressed  to  all  true  subjects,  lay  or  clerical,  Francis, 
Anglis,  Flamingis,  et  Scotis,"  Colonel  Leslie  observes 
that,  ' '  Here  the  German  elements  are  strongly 
marked,  the  Scandinavian  entirely  omitted."  Simi- 
larly the  writer  of  the  above  article  would  see  in  it 
traces  of  "a  Frankish  infusion."  But  both  writers 
are  under  a  misapprehension.  The  "  Franci "  are  no 
more  "Franks"  here  than  the  "Angli"  are  "An- 
glians."  The  distinction  of  "  Franci "  and  "  Angli  " 
is  familiar  to  all  students  of  the  Norman  period. 
Those  represented  by  these  respective  terms  were  the 
Normans  (and  French),  who  had  migrated  hither, 
and  the  natives  of  England.     The  key-note  of  this 
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distinction  for  future  charters  was  sounded  by  that 
of  the  Conqueror  to  London,  addressed  to  all  the 
"  burhwaru  binnan  Londone  Frencisce  and  Englisce." 
Thus  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon's  charter  makes,  by 
these  terms,  no  reference  to  "  the  Early  Races  of 
Scotland,"  but  merely  distinguishes  the  recent  settlers, 
Norman,  English,  and  Flemish,  from  the  "  Scoti," 
that  is,  the  natives  of  the  country,  independent  of 
their  racial  origin,  Scandinavian  or  other. 

The  allusion  to  "  the  absurd  academic  explanation  " 
of  the  Boar's  Head  Dinner  at  Oxford,  pp.  65,  72, 
reminds  one  how  innumerable  and  persistent  such 
"explanations"  are.  There  is,  for  instance,  in  the 
very  case  of  Oxford,  the  fording  ox  in  the  arms 
of  the  city,  and  at  Camelford  there  is  the  equally 
misleading  camel.  Students  of  heraldry  are  well  aware 
that  most  of  the  cherished  legends  which  explain  the 
origin  of  particular  coats-of-arms  have  been  wholly 
suggested  by  the  arms  themselves ;  and  how  ancient 
is  this  tendency  is  aptly  illustrated  not  only  by  the 
eponymous  heroes  of  our  early  towns,  but  also  by  the 
legend  of  the  Boar  (Eofer)  evolved  by  our  forefathers 
from  "  Eoforwic"  (Eburacum). 

Brighton.  J.  H.  Round. 


Without  wishing  to  prolong  unduly  the  discussion 
of  this  interesting  question,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  point  out  that  Mr.  Karl  Blind,  in  his  valuable 
paper  on  the  subject,  really  confirms  very  strongly 
the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  names  of  the  two 
heathen  gods  referred  to. 

As  regards  Tyr,  Tir,  Ter  (pronounced  Teer),  he 
admits  that  the  form  with  r  is  not  known  to  occur  in 
any  Teutonic  dialect,  and  then  makes  two  suggestions, 
both  of  which  are  purely  conjectural  ;  first,  that  "  the 
r  might  be  accounted  for  from  a  possibly  lost  German 
form,"  and,  secondly,  that  the  r  might  have  been 
interpolated  to  fill  a  gap  between  two  vowels,  as 
some  modern  Englishmen  say — ' '  the  idea-  r-is, "  ' '  the 
law-r-is."  As  there  is  no  proof,  and  indeed  no  reason 
to  believe,  that  such  a  Germanic  form  ever  existed, 
the  possibility  of  its  having  been  lost  need  not,  per- 
haps, be  further  considered.  It  may  suffice  to  remark 
that  such  a  suggestion  derives  no  support  from 
Grimm's  comprehensive  collection  of  the  facts  re- 
lating to  Tyr  {Deutsche  Mythologie,  ch.  ix.).  And 
perhaps,  also,  the  suggested  interpolation  is  little 
more  than  a  forlorn  hope.  I  had  in  some  degree 
anticipated  this  suggestion  in  my  first  paper  {ante, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  165),  where  it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
the  clause,  " ye  Ter  i  Odin,"  for  "ye  Ter  ye  Odin," 
the  second  ye  was  contracted  to  i  under  the  influence 
of  the  preceding  r.  If  the  phrase  was  originally, 
"  ye  Tiw  ye  Woden,"  or  even  "  Oden,"  no  r  would 
have  been  interpolated,  for  there  would  have  been  no 
hiatus  to  fill  up  between  w  and  y.  Tyr  is  unques- 
tionably a  Scandinavian  form ;  and  neither  of  the 
suggested  alternatives  seems  to  justify  a  serious  doubt 
that  it  is  the  Scandinavian  form,  and  no  other,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Slogan. 

If  Tyr  is  Scandinavian,  it  follows  of  course  that 
Oden  is  Scandinavian  too  ;  for  both  names  must  have 
belonged  to  the  same  dialect,  whatever  that  was.  On 
this  point  it  may  be  observed  that  the  two  local  names 
cited  by  Mr.  Karl  Blind — Odenberg  and  Gudensberg 


— though  close  together,  could  not  have  been  given 
by  the  same  tribe.  The  same  men  would  not  have 
pronounced  the  same  word  both  as  Oden  and  as 
Guden.  It  is  most  important  to  bear  this  principle  in 
mind,  in  investigating  the  variations  of  dialect. 

Looking  at  these  facts,  the  conclusion  on  phonetic 
grounds  seems  irresistible,  that  Tyr  and  Odin,  as  em- 
ployed in  the  war-cry,  are  Scandinavian  names  ;  and 
what  is  now  wanting  is  historical  evidence  to  show 
how  and  when, — at  what  time  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances,— these  Scandinavian  forms  were  adopted 
at  Hawick.  And  this  would  bear  directly  on  the 
wider  question  of  the  extent  of  the  Scandinavian  ele- 
ment in  the  Lowland  Scottish  speech. 

Dan  by  P.  Fry. 


COUNT  BANNS,  OF  CROATIA. 
[Ante,  p.  93.] 

Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  a  mistake  occurring  in 
the  mention  made  of  the  finding  of  the  two  bodies  at 
Wiener-Neustadt  ? 

Your  correspondent  says  :  "  The  remains  of  a  Count 
Banns,  of  Croatia,"  etc.;  and  later  states:  "Both 
families  have  long  died  out." 

Your  correpondent  has  mistaken  a  title  for  a  name  ; 
the  Ban  of  Croatia  is  a  title  like  Hospodar  was  for 
Serbia. 

Many  families  count  Bans  amongst  their  ancestors  ; 
the  Ban  referred  to  was  Ban  Count  Peter  Zringi, 
Count  Frangipani's  brother-in-law,  who  shared  in  his 
rebellion  against  King  Leopold  I.,  and  who  was 
sentenced  to  death  and  executed  with  Count  Frangi- 
pani  at  Wiener-Neustadt  on  April  the  28th,  or — as 
others  have  it — the  30th  of  April,  1671. 

A  Hungarian. 


PARISH  REGISTERS. 

No  one  doubts  that  some  statutory  provision  is 
urgently  required  to  secure  the  safe  custody  and  better 
preservation  of  these  invaluable  records ;  in  witness 
thereof  I  should  be  happy  to  afford  information  tending 
to  show  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  legal  guardians 
of  the  registers  of  two  English  parishes,  and  would  in- 
vite communications  from  your  readers  interested  in 
the  subject.  Daniel  Hipwell. 

10,  Myddelton  Square, 

Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 


ELECTION  BY  BALLOT. 
[Ante,  p.  89.] 
It  may  be  well  to  note  that  James  Harrington, 
in  his  Commonwealth  of  Oceana,  the  first  edition  of 
which  was  dedicated  to  ' '  His  Highnesse  the  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Common-wealth  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,"  and  published  in  1656,  frequently 
refers  to  vote  by  ballot.  There  are  many  references 
under  the  words  ."  Ballot "  and  "  Ballotings  "  in  the 
index  to  the  quarto  edition  published  in  1771. 

Edward  Peacock. 
Bottesford  Manor. 
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CHARNOCK  FAMILY. 

Will  any  reader  of  The  Antiquary  be  good 
enough  to  say  if  anything  is  known  of  a  Sir  George 
Charnock,  Knt.,  of  Gloucestershire,  whose  8th  son 
married  (some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century)  Jane  Clent,  of  Worcester,  and  whose  daugh- 
ter Lucy,  widow  of  William  Mason,  married  Andrew 
Armstrong,  of  Ballycumber.  Lucy  Armstrong  died 
1733,  set.  62;  buried  at  Rahan  church. 

Could  this  Sir  George  or  his  ancestors  be  cadets  of 
the  Lancashire  family  of  that  name  ? 

Also,  is  anything  known  of  Jane  Clent  mentioned 
above,  and  who  had  a  brother,  William  Clent  ? 

Arthur  Vicars. 


AIZEN. 


[See  ante,  vol.  ix.,  p.  95.] 

Your  correspondent  Thomas  Cox,  in  his  interesting 
communication,  points  out  that  I  did  not  in  my  former 
letter  mention  where  the  word  "aizen"  was  used,  or 
what  county  my  informant  belonged  to.  This  was 
certainly  an  oversight,  which  I  regret.  The  remark  I 
quoted  was  made  in  the  parish  of  Hampstead,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  ;  but  whether  the  speaker  was  a 
native  of  that  county  I  do  not  know,  and  as  I  have 
since  lost  sight  of  him  I  am  not  now  able  to  inquire. 

In  Halliwell's  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words  (1878)  I  find  the  following  :— 

"  Easen.   The  eaves  of  a  house,  IVestm." 
(Meaning,  I  suppose,  Westmorland. )     I  find  also : — 

1 '  Evese.  The  eaves  of  a  house  {A.  -S. )," 
i.e.,  Anglo-Saxon. 

It  does  not  appear  how  "easen"  was  pronounced, — 
whether  eezen  or  aizen.  If  the  digraph  ea  retained  its 
original  sound,  as  it  does  still  in  the  words  great,  break, 
steak,  "easen "would  be  pronounced  aizen.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  "efese,"  e  was  no  doubt  pronounced  in 
the  first  (the  accented)  syllable,  like  the  digraph  at ; 
the  vowel  in  the  other  two  syllables  being  unaccented 
and  short.  The  two  consonants  were  no  doubt  pro- 
nounced flat,  i.e.,  like  v  and  z ;  so  that  the  whole  word 
was  "aivezeV 

Mr.  Cox  says  that  in  "  asins"  the  vowel  in  the  last 
syllable  was  distinctly  *',  and  not  e.  I  understand  him 
to  mean  that  the  s  was  pronounced  like  z;  and  the 
vowel  in  the  first  syllable  like  ai  ;  so  that  the  whole 
word  was  "  aizinz." 

We  have  thus  the  following  recorded  forms : — 

Spelt.  Pronounced. 

efese      |  .„  „ 

>        aiveze. 


evese 
eaves 
easen 
aizen 
asins 


aivz,  now  eevz. 
aizen,  or  eezen. 
aizen, 
aizinz  (?). 


If  easen,  aizen,  are  really  plural  forms  (plural  in  «), 
like  oxen,  as  I  believe  them  to  be,  and  not  diminutive 
or  derivative  forms,  like  chicken,  kitten,  then  the 
word  asins  presents  an  interesting  example  of  a  double 
plural,  like  kyne  (formerly  kye,  as  it  is  still  in  Low- 


land Scotch,  A. -S.  cy);  children  (foimerly  childer 
as  it  is  still  in  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere,  A.-S.  cildru), 
and  some  others ;  as  well  as  such  foreign  words  as 
seraphim  s  and  cherubims  : — 

cow  kye  kyne 

child  childer         children 

eaves  asin  asins 

Just  as  eaves  was  a  singular  mistaken  for  a  plural, 
so  asin  was  a  plural  mistaken  for  a  singular.  The  loss 
of  v  is  very  common  :  as  in  Daintry  for  Dav'ntry, 
Sennox  for  Sev'noaks,  sennight  for  sev'nnight,  has 
for  hav's,  and  many  others.  Indeed,  in  the  auxiliary 
verb  "  to  have  "  the  v  is  regularly  elided  when  followed 
in  pronunciation  by  a  consonant. 

Hampstead,  Feb.  1884.  Danby  P.  Fry. 


BROWNE   FAMILY. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  Antiquary  help  me  to 
connect  the  Brownes,  of  Browne's  Place  [?  parish], 
Kent  (one  of  whom — John  Browne — was  High  Sheriff 
of  Kent  10  Elizabeth),  with  the  Brownes  of  Stafford- 
shire, of  whom  Thomas  Browne  was  possessed  of 
Shreddicote  Hall,  etc.,  near  Bradley,  and  obtained 
the  following  grant  (?  confirmation)  of  arms  in  1614  : 
ermine,  on  a  fess  embattled  sa.  three  escallops  arg?  He 
was  one  of  the  original  Governors  of  Charterhouse, 
and  married  Apolina,  dau.  of  George  Southurke,  of 
London,  merchant,  and  relict  of  William  Fairfex,  of 
London,  goldsmith.  In  his  will,  dated  1633,  he 
bequeaths  £$  to  the  poor  of  Caverswall,  co.  Stafford, 
where  he  was  born  in  1562,  together  with  several 
important  estates  to  his  children. 

I  should  be  glad  of  any  information  as  to  his  an- 
cestors. G.  Blacker-Morgan. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  J.  Vernon. — Your  letter  on  Hawick  Slogan  next 

month. 
A.  M.  Rowan. — Still  under  consideration. 
A.  Claridge. — We  are  sorry  we  are  unable  to  print 

your  report   this   month.     It    will  appear  next 

month. 
H.  W.  Smith. — Your   letter  was  too  late  for  this 

month. 
R.  Lennard. — We  hope  to  send  your  drawing  to 

the  engravers  at  once. 
Dr.  Joseph  Stevens. — We  are  sorry  we  made  an 

error  in  our  report,  page  91,  of  the  discovery  near 

Maidenhead,  by  substituting  Mr.  Rutland's  name 

for  yours  as  the  author  of  the  discovery. 
C.  Watson. — Thanks,   we  fear  we  shall  not   have 

space. 
W.  M.  Braithwaite. — You  should  advertise  in  our 

' '  Exchange  "  columns. 
J.  G.  Bowick.  — Our  columns  are,  we  fear,  too  much 

pressed  for  space  already. 
W.  Wilson. — Thank  you  for  the  correction — Earl  of 

Darnley  on  page  13  should  be,  of  course,  Lord 

Damley. 
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Cfte  antiquary  <£rcfmnge. 

Enclose  4d.  for  the  First  12  Words,  and  id.  for  each 
Additional  Three  Words.  All  replies  to  a  number  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  blank  envelope,  luith  a  loose  Stamp,  and 
sent  to  the  Manager. 

Note. — All  Advertisements  to  reach  the  office  by 
the  15th  of  the  month,  and  to  be  addressed — The 
Manager,  Exchange  Department,  The  Anti- 
quary Office,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
E.C. 

For  Sale. 

A  set  of  Sotheran  &  Co.'s  Edition  of  Richardson's 
works,  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen,  in  12  volumes,  bound 
in  half  morocco,  marbled  edges.  Copy  Number  9  can 
be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Antiquary.  Price  com- 
plete £7  7-f.  Apply  to  the  Manager,  Antiquary  Ex- 
change Department. 

Several  Poesy,  Intaglio,  and  curious  Rings  for  sale, 
cheap. — Particulars,  220,  care  of  Manager. 

A  small  collection  of  Silver  Roman  Family  Coins, 
price  £2 ;  Wax  Seal  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  good  con- 
dition ;  Old  Japanese  Mirror,  in  Carved  Wood  Case  ; 
specimen  of  Old  Binding  with  Silver  Mounts,  forming 
a  Book  in  the  first  instance  and  Snuffbox  at  the  end. 
Price  30s. — 250,  Care  of  Manager. 

English  Adventures,  1676 ;  Impartial  Accompt 
Trial  Regicides,  1660;  True  Account  Horrid  Con- 
spiracy, 1685  ;  Tryal  Seven  Bishops,  1689  ;  History 
Lancashire  Plot,  1696  ;  Petty's  Essays,  171 1  ;  Booth- 
by's  Observations,  1792;  Coronation  Anecdotes,  1823. 
Offers  requested. — H.  Butcher,  30,  Queen  Street, 
Maidenhead. 

Collector  has  for  disposal  Antique  Oak  Chippen- 
dale Inlaid  Furniture,  Prints,  Oil  Paintings,  Weapons, 
China,  Books. — Mr.  Hetherington,  Writtle,  Essex. 

The  Seven  Volumes  of  Antiquary,  bound  in 
Roxburgh,  good  as  new  ;  also  Vol.  8,  unbound,  cheap. 
— R.  H.  Barlow,  Childswyckham  Vicarage,  Broad- 
way, Worcestershire. 

A  number  of  Book-plates,  among  which  are  the 
following,  for  sale,  at  prices  fixed.  (a)  indicates 
Armorial : — Abbot,  Charles,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn  [a), 
3d.;  Ashwell,  Arthur  Rawson,  M.A.  (a),  3d.  ;  Atkin- 
son, Buddie  (pictorial),  is.  6d. ;  Auckland,  Lord  (a), 
3d.  ;  Baker,  George  (a),  3d. ;  Bennet,  R.  H.  Alexan. 
\pict.~),  is.;  Blackburn,  John  (a),  3d.;  Blunt,  Walter 
(a),  6d.;  Boddam,  Charles,  Esq.  (a)  6a*.;  Boddam, 
Charles,  Esq.  (a),  is.  ;  Bowles,  Capt.  R.N.  (a),  3d.; 
Brooks,  Shirley  (a),  6d.  ;  Browne,  Thomas,  1874  («), 
6d.;  Brummell,  Wm.,  Esq.  (a),  6d.;  Caldwall,  Ra. 
(pict.  and  a),  is.;  Caldwell,  Sir  John,  Bart,  (a),  6d.; 
Chute,  W.  L.  Wiggett  (a),  3d.;  Davy,  Lady  (a),  3d.; 
Everitt,  F.W.  Everitt,  Lincoln's  Inn  (a),  3a1.;  Farnham, 
Lord  (a),  3a".;  ditto,  K.P.  (a),  3d.;  Forbes,  John,  of 
Blackford  (a).  3d.;  Fox,  Henrietta  (crest),  3d. ;  Frewen, 
Thomas,  M.D.  (a),  6d.  ;  G.  B.  (Bedford)  (crest  and 
monogram),  3d.;  Gainsford,  T.  STP.  je.  xti.  Decan 
(a),  6d.;  Golding,  Charles,  mdccclxv  (a),  6d.;  Gost- 
ling,  Augustus,  LL.D.  (a),  3d.;  Hessey,  Francis, 
D.C.L.  (a),  3d.;  Kenrick,  Wm.  (a),  6d.  ;  Lansdowne 
(a),  3d.;  Lashmar,  Charles,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  etc.  (a), 
3a1.;  London,  A.  C.  (Bishop)  (a),  3d.;  Macfarlane, 
W.  A.,  Comyn,  Coll.  D.  Jo.  Bapt.,  Oxon  (a),  3a".; 
Madras,    Thomas   (Bishop)   (a),    3d.;   Maxwell,    Sir 


Wm.,  of  Monreith,  Bart,  (a),  6d. ;  McLeod  Donald,  of 
Geamies,  Esq.,  Advocate,  (a),  3d.;  ditto,  older  plate, 
is. ;  Morley,  Earl  of  (a),  3d. ;  Munster,  Earl  of  (a), 
3d.;  Otley,  Richard  (a),  6d.;  Owen,  Hugh  (a),  3d.; 
O'Malley,  Peter  Frederick  (a),  3d.;  Palmer,  Richard, 
Esq.  (a),  3d.;  Parker,  Robt.,  F.A.S.(a),  3d.;  Phillips, 
John,  F.R.S.,  St.  Mary's  Lodge,  York  (a),  3d.; 
Portington,  Henry  (a),  3d. ;  Shelburne  (a),  6d.;  Sittart, 
Augustus  Arthur  Van  (a),  3d.;  Skinner,  Ioannes, 
A.M.  Camerten  (a),  3a".;  Sophia,  H.R.H.  Princess, 
6d. ;  Staunton,  Sir  George,  Bart,  (a),  3d. ;  Taswell, 
Wm.  (a),  6d.;  Thomson,  John  Deas,  Esq.,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Navy  (a),  3d.;  Thomson,  Sir  John 
Deas,  K.C.B.,  F.R.L.S.  (a),  3a*.;  Tait,  A.  C,  Rugby 
(a),  3d.;  Tower,  Rev.  Charles  (a),  3d.;  Towneley, 
Ex  libris  Bibliothecae  Domesticae,  Joannis  Towneley 
de,  In  Agro  Lancastrensi  Armigeri,  6d.;  Towneley, 
John,  of  Corney  House,  Chiswick,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  Esq.  (a),  3d. ;  Towneley,  John,  Esq.  (a), 
3d.;  Treacher,  Henry  (a),  3a*.;  Walker,  Thomas, 
LL.D.,  Doctor's  Commons,  London  (a),  old  plate, 
is.  6d.;  Waugh,  Al.,  A.M.  (a),  6a\;  Weale,  Robert 
(a),  3a*.;  Webber,  Rev.  Charles  (a),  3a".;  Wheatley, 
Edward  Balme  (a),  3a".;  Winterbotham,  J.  B.  (a),  3a".; 
and  a  number  of  other  Plates  at  25.  6d.  per  dozen. — 
Briggs  and  Morden,  5,  Longley  Terrace,  Lower 
Tooting,  S.W. 

Ruskin — Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua,  £1  ; 
Two  Paths,  1st  edition,  with  plates,  £1  4s.;  Lectures 
on  Architecture  and  Painting,  £1  8s. ;  Selections 
from  Writings,  £1  2s.  All  in  original  cloth,  good 
copies.  Dickens — The  Haunted  Man,  1st  edition, 
red  cloth,  10s.  6d. — Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  5th  edition 
(plates),  1692,  i$s. — J.  Lucas,  Claremont  House, 
Cawley  Road,  South  Hackney. 

Letters  of  Wellington  and  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier  to  exchange  for  stone  mounted  weapon  from 
New  Guinea. — Colonel  A.,  Cotswold  House,  Weston- 
super-Mare. 

The  Manager  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  undertake  to  forward  POST  CARDS,  or  letters^ 
unless  a  stamp  be  sent  to  cover  postage  of  same  to 
advertiser. 

Wanted  to  Purchase. 

Armorial  Book  Plates  purchased  or  exchanged. — 
Dr.  Howard,  Dartmouth  Row,  Blackheath. 

Swift's  Works,  19  vols.,  1824  ;  Walpole's  Letters, 
edited  by  Cunningham,  9  vols. ;  Books  published  by 
Pickering,  ante  1855 ;  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  George  II., 
2  vols.,  1848;  Doran's  Their  Majestie's  Servants,  2 
vols.,  1864.  Good  prices  for  good  copies. — Biblios, 
20,  King  Edward  Street,  Lambeth  Road,  London. 

Dorsetshire  Seventeenth  Century  Tokens.  Also 
Topographical  Works,  Cuttings  or  Scraps  connected 
with  the  county.  Also  "Notes  and  Queries,"  third 
series,  with  Index  Volume. — J.  S.  Udal,  4,  Harcourt 
Buildings,  Temple. 

Wanted,  the  following  illustrated  sale  Catalogues, 
viz.,  Fonthille  Abbev,  Stowe,  Blenheim,  etc. — Apply 
W.  C.  Plowright,  Swaftham,  Norfolk. 

Burke's  Extinct  Baronetage.  State  price. — Blacker- 
Morgan,  4,  Park  Street,  East  Croydon. 

Wanted,  Pepys's  Diaries,  second-hand. — Write  price 
and  particulars  to  Mrs.  Freeman,  Farnboro',  Hants. 
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Crop  JFounO  again. 

By  Dr.  Karl  Blind. 


N  his  great  work,  Universal  His- 
tory, the  patriarch  of  German  his- 
torians, who  is  now  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year,  observes  in  regard  to 
Dr.  Schliemann's  ever-memorable  achieve- 
ment : — 

Beyond  all  doubt,  there  has  existed  a  primeval, 
pre-historical  Ilion,  as  the  excavations  show.  With 
this  name  the  Homeric  lays  are  connected. 

In  saying  so,  Leopold  von  Ranke  only 
expresses  a  view  now  generally  held  in  the 
learned  world. 

This  real  Ilion,  which  is  no  longer  a  sun- 
myth,  gives  the  Greek  epic,  in  Ranke's  words, 
its  background  and  character.  His  further 
remarks  point  to  a  long  strife  that  of  yore 
had  taken  place.  It  is  a  strife  which,  per- 
haps, we  might  be  warranted  in  thinking  has 
only  been  condensed  into  a  ten  years'  siege 
by  the  Hellenic  bard,  or  the  rhapsodists  that 
preceded  him.  Who,  indeed,  can  say  how 
many  battles,  with  alternate  successes  and 
defeats,  have  been  fought  between  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  in  a  dim  antiquity 
which  lies  beyond  our  ken?  Looked  at  in 
this  light,  the  decennial  beleaguerment  be- 
comes rather  a  poetical  concentration,  for 
the  sake  of  the  "unity  of  space  and  time," 
than  an  exaggeration  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
case. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  Schliemann  began 
his  own  siege  of  Troy.  Undaunted  by  the 
sneers  of  cavillers,  he  boldly  handled  the 
pick-axe — laying,  as  it  were,  the  first  strate- 
gical parallel— in  order  to  get  into  the  moun- 
vol.  ix. 


tain-enchanted  city,  whose  whereabouts  had 
given  rise  to  so  much  learned  controversy. 
And  wonderful  to  say  :  what  Maclaren,  what 
George  Grote,  what  Julius  Braun — our  gifted 
friend  and  fellow-student,  whose  too  early 
death  has  been  an  incalculable  loss  to 
science — always  strongly  maintained  :  Dr. 
Schliemann  victoriously  proved  it,  by  actually 
bringing  the  burnt  city  to  light ! 

He  has  had  to  fight  many  a  battle  with 
sceptics  and  antagonists  of  various  kinds ;  but 
now  he  has  truly  thrice  dragged  them  victori- 
ously round  the  walls  of  Troy.  To-day,  a 
galaxy  of  men  foremost  in  archaeological, 
philological  and  other  sciences  are  on  his 
side :  men  of  such  eminent  authority  as 
Rudolf  Virchow,  Max  Miiller,  Sayce,  Bur- 
nouf,  Brugsch,  Mahaffy,  and  a  host  of  kin- 
dred spirits  in  learning.  That  was  so  already 
when  he  published  his  masterly  work,  Ilios. 
Now  that  he  has  given  the  final  touch  to  his 
discovery  by  a  new  and  splendid  book, 
Troja  *  (which  has  been  simultaneously 
brought  out,  in  German  by  Brockhaus  in 
Leipzig,  and  in  English  by  Murray  in 
London,  as  well  as  by  an  American  pub- 
lisher at  New  York),  a  fresh  and  brilliant 
ornament  has  been  added  to  the  rich  wealth 
of  his  scientific  merits. 

Four  important  facts  result  from  this  last 
work.  First,  Dr.  Schliemann  has,  in  the 
course  of  his  more  recent  researches,  dug 
up  a  larger  city  round  the  hill  of  Hissarlik 
than  he  had  before  found.  Secondly,  he 
has  fixed  the  Burnt  City  as  the  second  in  the 
series  of  settlements.  Thirdly,  he  has  proved, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  further  doubt,  that 
Hissarlik  alone  could  have  been  the  site  of 
the  Homeric  Ilios.  Fourthly,  by  his  exca- 
vation of  the  so-called  Tumulus  of  Protesilaos 
in  the  Thrakian  Chersonese — the  peninsula 
of  Gallipoli,  opposite  the  coast  of  the  Troad — 
he  has  found  evidence  of  the  close  race  con- 

*  Troja  :  The  Results  of  the  latest  Researches  and 
Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Homer's  Troy,  and  in  the 
Heroic  Tumuli  and  other  Sites,  made  in  the  year 
1882  ;  and  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Troad  in 
l88r.  By  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  Oxon, 
and  Hon.  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  F.S.A., 
F.R.I. B.A. ;  author  of  Troy  and  its  Remains,  My- 
cence  and  Tiryns,  and  Ilios.  Preface  by  Prof.  A.  H. 
Sayce.  With  Essays  from  Prof.  Rudolf  Virchow, 
Karl  Blind,  and  Prof.  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  With  150 
woodcuts,  and  4  maps  and  plans.  London  :  Murray, 
1884. 
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nection  between  the  earliest  settlers  of  Ilios 
and  the  vast  Thrakian  race  in  Europe. 

These  results  truly  constitute  scientific 
conquests  of  first-rate  value,  that  make  an 
epoch  in  archaeological  progress. 

II. 

Well  may  we  bring  to  recollection  here 
what  Dr.  Schliemann  had  written  from  His- 
sarlik  in  the  first  year  of  his  labours.  He 
said,  under  date  of  November  3rd,  187 1 : — 

My  expectations  are  extremely  modest.  I  have  no 
hope  of  finding  plastic  works  of  art.  The  single  object 
of  my  excavations  from  the  beginning  was  only  to  find 
Troy,  whose  site  has  been  discussed  by  a  hundred 
scholars  in  a  hundred  books,  but  which  as  yet  no  one 
has  ever  sought  to  bring  to  light  by  excavations.  If 
I  should  not  succeed  in  this,  still  I  shall  be  perfectly 
contented,  if  by  my  labours  I  succeed  only  in  pene- 
trating to  the  deepest  darkness  of  prehistoric  times, 
and  enriching  archaeology  by  the  discovery  of  a  few 
interesting  features  from  the  most  ancient  history  of 
the  great  Hellenic  race. 

He  has  succeeded  in  both  his  objects.  He 
has  found  Troy,  and  he  has  vastly  enriched 
prehistoric  archaeology  in  general. 

True,  his  first  discovery  of  a  burnt  city, 
or  rather  citadel,  on  the  top  of  the  Hill  of 
Hissarlik,  did  not  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions he  had  formed  in  youth,  and  pursued  in 
manhood  as  an  ideal  to  be  verified  by  actual 
discovery.  The  town  he  at  first  found  was 
exceedingly  small  in  extent, — a  mere  fortress 
with  some  temples  and  public  buildings ;  at 
most  capable  of  housing  three  thousand 
people,  even  assuming  that  the  dwellings  had 
been  six  stories  high.  This  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  him;  not  to  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  never  thought,  from  the  commence- 
ment, of  measuring  reality  with  the  standard 
of  beautifying  and  amplifying  poetry.  On 
his  part,  Dr.  Schliemann,  in  the  full  glow  of 
his  enthusiastic  belief  that  he  would  unearth 
a  town  approaching  the  Homeric  descrip- 
tion, naturally  experienced  a  sort  of  mental 
wrench,  when  the  reality  seemed  to  fall  short, 
as  regards  the  extent  of  the  city,  from  what 
he  had  hoped  to  find. 

Still,  as  a  true  inquirer,  he  readily  gave  up 
his  earlier  favourite  opinion  which  had  sus- 
tained his  energy  for  the  work.  Those, 
indeed,  err  strangely  who  imagine  that  this 
distinguished  path-finder  in  Hellenic  and  pre- 
historic archaeology  is  at  all  of  that  obstinately 


pedantic  turn  of  mind,  which,  in  the  face  of 
facts,  still  upholds  a  defeated  theory.  The 
very  contrary,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  is 
his  characteristic  trait. 

In  his  previous  work,  Ilios,  he  therefore 
remained  so  far  content  with  having  arrived 
at  what  he  thought  to  be  the  plain  truth. 
He  supposed  he  "  had  now  settled  the 
Trojan  question  for  ever,"  albeit  the  solution 
did  not  come  up  to  his  ideal. 

Fortunately,  his  enthusiastic  bent,  and  his 
ardent  desire  of  fresh  research,  once  more 
came  upon  him.  To  that  circumstance  we 
owe  an  additional  discovery.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  Ilios,  in  1880 — he  tells  us — his 
mind  was  once  more  filled  with  doubts  ;  not, 
indeed,  as  regards  the  site  of  Troy,  for  that 
had  been  fully  decided,  but  in  respect  to  the 
circumference  of  the  town.     He  says  : — 

I  soon  found  it  no  longer  possible  to  believe  that 
the  divine  poet  who,  with  the  fidelity  of  an  eye- 
witness and  with  so  much  truth  to  nature,  has  drawn 
the  picture,  not  only  of  the  plains  of  Troy  with  its 
promontories,  its  rivers,  and  its  heroic  tombs,  but 
of  the  whole  Troad  with  its  numerous  different 
nations  and  cities,  with  the  Hellespont,  Cape  Lectum, 
Ida,  Samothrake,  Imbros,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos,  as 
well  as  all  the  mighty  phenomena  of  nature  displayed 
in  the  country — that  this  same  poet  could  have  repre- 
sented Ilium  as  a  great,  elegant,  flourishing,  and  well- 
inhabited,  well-built  city,  with  large  streets,  if  it  had 
been  in  reality  a  very  little  town. 

Other  evidence  increased  Dr.  Schliemann's 
hopes.  Was  it  not  wonderful,  indeed,  that 
in  some  of  the  most  ancient  inscriptions, 
tribes'called  Akaiusha,  Leku,  Turisha,  Tekkri, 
Danau  are  mentioned,  whom  Professor 
Brugsch,  one  of  the  foremost  German  Egypt- 
ologists, identified  as  Achaians,  Lykians,  Tro- 
jans, or  Teukrians,  and,  with  lesser  certainty, 
as  Danaians  ?  Again,  in  the  Egyptian  poem 
of  Penta-ur,  in  the  Sallier  hieratic  papyrus, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Dar- 
dani,or  Dandani  (Dardanians),and  the  people 
of  Iluna  are  mentioned.  The  latter  name 
comes  strangely  near  Ilion,  or  Troy.* 

It  is  true,  Professor  Brugsch  is  sceptical 
regarding  this  special  point.    He  thinks  Iluna 

*  I  may  mention  here  that  De  Rouge  also  "  recog- 
nised in  the  above  names  the  Lykians,  Mysians, 
Dardanians  of  classical  literature,  and  in  Pedasa  and 
Ilema  the  Homeric  Pedasos  and  Ilios."  In  Dr.  Edwin 
Guest's  posthumous  work,  published  in  1883  (Origines 
Celtics — A  Fragment,  pp.  247,  248),  these  names  and 
De  Rouge's  views  are  referred  to  with  the  observa- 
tion : — "The  similarity  between  the  two  lists  of  names 
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is  to  be  rectified  into  Ma-una,  Mauon,  which 
would  seem  to  give  us  the  Maeonians,  or 
ancient  Lydians.  However,  in  the  same 
papyrus  the  people  of  Pidasa  (Pedasus),  the 
Kerkesh,  or  Gergesh  (Gergithians),  the  Masu 
(Mysians),  and  Akerit  (Karians),  are  men- 
tioned among  the  confederates  who  came  to 
the  help  of  the  Hittites  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  government  of  Ramses  II.,  about  1300 
before  our  era. 

What  a  wealth  of  Homeric  tribal  names 
in  Asia  Minor  there  is  in  these  inscriptions 
of  ancient  Egypt ! 

Encouraged  by  these  extraordinary  glimpses, 
Dr.  Schliemann  again  went  to  work,  and  his 
renewed  labours  were  fully  rewarded.  He 
actually  found  now  the  vestiges  of  the  larger 
city,  which  once  extended  far  and  wide  round 
the  hill  of  Hissarlik.  Thanks  to  this  fresh 
and  highly-important  discovery,  we  now  know 
that  Ilios  was  not  merely  a  citadel  on  the 
brow  of  an  eminence  in  the  Troad,  but  that 
it  was  a  considerable  town.  In  this  respect 
also,  the  statements  in  the  Iliad  have  thus 
obtained  a  strange  confirmation. 

Here  the  words  of  the  distinguished  English 
Orientalist,  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  may  be 
appositely  quoted.     He  writes  : — 

Hissarlik  was  only  the  Pergamos  or  citadel,  crowned 
with  six  public  edifices,  which,  to  the  men  of  that 
time,  must  have  seemed  large  and  stately.  Below  it 
stretched  a  lower  city,  the  foundations  of  which  have 
now  been  laid  bare.  Like  the  Pergamos,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  the  stones  of  which,  as  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann has  acutely  noticed,  must  have  been  those  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  were  carried  away  by  Arkhaianax, 
the  Mytilenaean,  who  built  with  them  the  walls  of 
Sigeion.  To  those  who  know  the  size  and  character 
of  early  settlements  in  the  Levant,  the  city  which  is 
now  disclosed  to  our  view  will  appear  to  be  one  of 
great  importance  and  power.  There  is  no  longer  any 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  treasures  of  gold  came 
to  be  discovered  in  its  ruins,  or  how  objects  of  foreign 
industry  like  Egyptian  porcelain  and  Asiatic  ivory  were 
imported  into  it.  The  prince,  whose  palace  stood  on 
the  citadel  of  Hissarlik,  must  have  been  a  powerful 
potentate,  with  the  rich  Trojan  plain  in  his  possession, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont  at  his  command. 

And  again : — 

What  is  more,  two  distinct  periods  can  be  traced  in 

is  certainly  remarkable,  and  renders  their  identity 
probable."  Unfortunately,  the  researches  of  Dr.  Guest 
are  marred  by  a  tendency  of  bending  the  clearest  classic 
testimony  towards  an  impossible  Keltic  or  Scriptural 
interpretation.  Though  his  book  contains  valuable 
mate  rial,  its  reasoning  seems  to  me  utterly  and  hope- 
lessly at  fault  in  his  Keltic  and  Semitic  theories. 


the  life  and  history  of  this  second  city  :  an  older  period, 
when  its  walls  and  edifices  were  first  erected  ;  and  a 
later  one,  when  they  were  enlarged  and  partially  re- 
built. It  is  clear  that  the  second  city  must  have  existed 
for  a  long  space  of  time.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  these  facts  without  observing  how  strangely 
they  agree  with  what  tradition  and  legend  have  told 
us  of  the  city  of  Priam.  The  city  brought  to  light  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  lasted  for  a  long  while ;  its  walls  and 
edifices  underwent  at  one  time  a  partial  restoration  ; 
it  was  large  and  wealthy,  with  an  acropolis  that  over- 
looked the  plain,  and  was  crowned  with  temples  and 
other  large  buildings ;  its  walls  were  massive,  and 
guarded  by  towers ;  its  ruler  was  a  powerful  prince, 
who  must  have  had  at  his  disposal  the  neighbouring 
gold  mines  of  Astyra,  and  who  carried  on  an  inter- 
course with  distant  nations,  both  by  land  and  sea ; 
above  all,  it  perished  by  fire.  .  .  .  When  we  add  to 
this  that  Hissarlik  has  now  been  proved  to  be  the 
only  site  in  the  Troad  which  can  correspond  with  the 
Homeric  Troy,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion, 
that  Dr.  Schliemann  has  indeed  discovered  Ilion. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  which  Dr. 
Schliemann's  excavations  have  made  clear  is, 
according  to  Professor  Sayce,  that — 

Even  the  destruction  of  the  second  city  did  not  bring 
with  it  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  religion  and  art 
among  the  successive  settlers  upon  Hissarlik.  The 
idols  and  owl-headed  vases,  as  well  as  the  whorls,  all 
continued  to  be  made  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  settlements.  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  the  site  could  never  have  long 
lain  deserted.  The  old  traditions  lingered  around  it, 
and  though  new  peoples  came  to  dwell  there,  there 
must  have  been  among  them  some  relics  of  the  older 
population. 

III. 

The  owl-headed  vases  and  the  cow-idols 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  has  so  plentifully 
brought  to  light  have  given  rise,  it  will  be 
remembered,  to  much  controversy.  For  my 
part,  I  confess,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  the  opposition  made  to  his  inter- 
pretation, which  latter  I  hold  to  be  as  learned 
as  it  is  dictated  by  sound  common  sense.  A 
short  disquisition  on  this  important  subject 
may  here  be  in  its  proper  place. 

No  doubt  we  can  easily  conceive  that  to 
the  less  well-read  artistic  mind,  which  shrinks 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  primitive  stages 
of  mythology  and  its  cruder  symbolical 
imagery,  the  thought  of  an  owl-faced  Athene, 
or  of  a  Here  with  the  head  of  a  cow,  should 
have  come  as  a  sudden  shock.  But  why 
should  this  be  the  case  with  scholars  ?  That 
is  to  say,  with  scholars  who  can — or  at  least 
ought  to  be  able  to — trace  lines  of  connection 
between  the  representation  of  Hindoo  and 
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Egyptian  gods  by  animals  or  animal-headed 
personages  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  earliest 
Greek,  or  Trojan,  forms  of  deities  on  the  other. 
What  is  the  use  of  learning  in  a  particular 
branch,  if  its  expounders  shut  themselves  up 
in  a  narrow  circle,  refusing  to  look  beyond 
the  chalk  line  which  they  have  drawn  in  front 
of  their  own  organs  of  sight  ? 

Among  those  who  showed  the  earliest 
readiness  to  accept,  at  any  rate  not  to  reject, 
Dr.  Schliemann's  interpretation  of  the  name 
of  Glaukopis  Athenewzs  Professor  Max  Miiller. 
He,  however,  qualified  his  consent  by  the 
proviso  that  it  should  first  be  proved  that 
Here  Boopis  was  represented  as  a  cow-headed 
monster. 

The  proposition  of  so  great  a  master  of 
the  science  of  religion,  of  an  authority  wield- 
ing so  large  an  influence  in  matters  of  archae- 
ology, as  well  as  of  comparative  philology, 
acted  doubly  as  a  spur  upon  Dr.  Schliemann's 
never-flagging  zeal.  He  eagerly  accepted  the 
challenge.  He  began  digging  at  Tiryns  and 
Mykene,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence 
that  he  could  there  solve  this  particular  pro- 
blem for  ever ;  seeing  that  both  these  cities 
lie  close  to  the  ancient  Heraion,  or  Temple 
of  Here.  Besides,  the  very  name  of  Mykene 
appeared  to  Dr.  Schliemann  to  be  ono- 
matopoietically  derived  from  the  lowing  or 
"mueing"  of  the  cow.  Indeed,  in  Greek,  in 
Latin,  in  German,  in  English  folk-speech,  etc., 
the  lowing  of  cattle  is  always  described  by  a 
verb  coming  from  the  root  mu. 

Well,  the  wonderful  luck  of  the  distinguished 
treasure-finder  certainly  did  not  forsake  him 
in  this  important  case.  The  result  of  his 
researches  even  far  exceeded  his  expectations. 
At  the  places  mentioned  he  found  thousands 
of  terra-cotta  images  of  cows  ;  also  fifty-six 
cow-heads  of  gold ;  one  of  silver  with  gold 
horns ;  some  gems  engraved  with  cow-heads  ; 
many  hundreds  of  female  idols  with  two 
projections  like  cow-horns,  in  the  shape  of 
the  crescent,  proceeding  from  the  breasts; 
furthermore,  female  figures  with  cow-heads. 
As  to  the  owl-faced  figures  and  face-vases 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  unearthed  at  Hissarlik, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  from  personal 
inspection,  of  their  bearing  out  the  interpre- 
tation he  puts  upon  them,  and  which  quite 
fits  in  with  the  name  exclusively  given  by 
Homer  to  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Troy. 


Now,  why  should  we  be  astonished  at  these 
discoveries  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  Io  was 
not  only  changed  into  a  cow,  but  even  repre- 
sented, like  Isis,  in  the  form  of  a  woman, 
with  the  horns  of  a  cow  ?  Herodotos  states 
this  *  and  other  facts  of  a  similar  nature, 
with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  man  who  is  well 
accustomed  to  such  sights. 

In  an  essay  on  "  Hera  Boopis,"  Professor 
Heinrich  Brugsch,  tracing  out  a  connection 
between  Egyptian  and  Greek  myths,  says — 

that  in  the  oldest  representations,  relating  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  Cow,  coming  forth  out  of 
the  primeval  waters,  appears  on  the  territory  of  the 
Hermopolyte  nome  in  Upper  Egypt  as  the  mother  of 
the  young  Sun-God.  f 

This  is,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  say,  as  it 
should  be.  For,  was  not  the  ancient  Gaia  cult 
of  Greece — as  the  very  name  (Gaia  =  Cow) 
shows — of  old  a  worship  of  the  All- mother 
Earth  in  the  shape  of  a  cow?  However, 
need  we  even  go  to  Greece,  to  Egypt,  or  to 
India,  to  find  this  same  idea  ? 

Does  not  the  interesting  statement  of 
Professor  Brugsch  vividly  remind  us  of  the 
cow  Audhumla  in  Scandinavian  mythology, 
the  nourishing  principle  of  primeval  exist- 
ence, who  came  out  of  the  thawing  ice,  and 
who  was  the  mother  of  Buri,  "  with  the  fair 
face "  ?  In  the  Teutonic  creed,  the  cow 
plays  as  large  a  part  as  she  does  in  several 
other  religious  systems,  in  which  she  sym- 
bolised either  the  earth  or  the  earth-nourish- 
ing cloud.  The  steer,  too,  comes  up  in  the 
Germanic  faith,  even  as  Zeus  does  in  the 
myth  of  Europe. 

The  Kimbrians,  on  the  war-raids  they  made 
in  company  with  their  Teutonic  brethren, 
carried  a  brazen  bull  as  a  sacred  emblem. 
Sacred  cows  accompanied  Norse  chieftains 
in  their  battles.  King  Eistein  Beli's  cow, 
Sibilja,  is  specially  mentioned.  Sacrifices 
and  divine  worship  were  once  offered  to 
cows  in  the  North.  Cows  drew  the  car  of 
the  German  goddess,  Nerthus  (whom  I  hold 
to  be  the  female  counterpart,  in  name  also, 
of  the  Scandinavian  sea-god  Niord) ;  and 
Nerthus,:}:  as  we  know  from  Tacitus  {Germania, 
40),  was  an  All-mother  Earth,  worshipped 
on  an  island  of  the  Ocean.     In  the  Edda, 

*  II.,  41. 

f  Bios,  p.  740. 

j  Formerly  misread,  Hertha. 
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we  find  gold-horned  cows,  even  as  on  pre 
historical  Greek  soil  excavated  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann :  and  these  gold-horned  cows  from  the 
king's  stables  are  spoken  of,  in  the  Norse 
Scripture,  in  connection  with  sanctuaries.  The 
mythic  descent  of  German  Merowing  kings 
from  a  steer,  their  ox-drawn  car,  and  several 
tales  still  current  among  the  German  people, 
all  point  in  the  same  direction. 

What  wonder,  indeed,  that  heathen  races 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  barbarous,  semi- 
barbarous,  and  even  civilized,  should  have 
had  these  cow  and  steer  ideas  ? 

And  he  set  up  the  pillars  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple 
.  .  .  And  he  made  a  molten  sea  ...  It  stood  upon 
twelve  oxen,  three  looking  toward  the  north,  and 
three  looking  toward  the  west,  and  three  looking 
toward  the  south,  and  three  looking  toward  the  east  : 
and  the  sea  was  set  above  upon  them  ;  and  all  their 
hinder  parts  were  inward. 

So  we  read  even  of  Solomon's  doings  in 
i  Kings  vii. -2i,  23,  and  26. 

Again,  had  not  the  Greeks,  even  in  their 
most  advanced  state  of  culture,  a  Serpent 
Temple,  in  which  snakes  were  religiously 
kept  and  worshipped  as  tutelary  deities  ? 
Did  not  the  Athenians,  on  the  approach  of 
the  Persians,  only  leave  the  town  when  the 
great  sacred  serpent  did  the  same  ?  *  Do 
we  not  know  that,  down  to  King  Hezekiah's 
reign,  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had 
made  was  adored  in  the  Temple — that  is  to 
say,  for  about  500  years  ? 

And  are  we  to  wonder  that  there  should 
have  been  an  owl-headed  Athene  among  the 
Trojans,  and  a  cow-headed  Here  in  pre- 
historic Greece  ? 

{To  be  continued.) 


C6e  5>ouse  of  Horns* 

Part  II. — Its  Functions. 
By  James  Gairdner. 
fiS  the  House  of  Lords  took  its  descent 
from  the  King's  Council,  its  func- 
tions originally  were  those  of  a 
council  to  the  king.  The  sove- 
reign is  at  once  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
abiding,  and  the   most  essential  element  of 

*  Comp.   Mr.  James  Fergusson's   valuable  work, 
Tree  and  Serpent  Worship. 


the  constitution.  All  else  has  grown  up 
about  and  around  the  monarch,  and  all 
depends  on  him.  It  is  he  (or  she,  as  in 
the  days  in  which  we  live)  who  calls  parlia- 
ment together  and  dismisses  it.  It  is  he 
who  summons  litigants  before  his  judges — 
of  old  even  before  himself.  It  is  in  his  name 
that  witnesses  must  give  their  attendance 
and  that  subjects  of  the  freest  nation  in  the 
world  must  allow  even  their  personal  liberty 
to  be  controlled.  In  him,  briefly,  are  centred 
all  the  powers  of  government ;  and  in  his 
name  alone  can  they  be  lawfully  exercised, 
by  whomsoever  they  be  virtually  wielded. 
But  as  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  an  individual  can  rule  a  nation — espe- 
cially a  great  nation — by  his  own  unassisted 
judgment,  the  sovereign  must  take  counsel ; 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  our  Western  free- 
dom, that  the  nation  has  always  insisted  on 
knowing,  as  far  as  might  be,  by  whose  coun- 
sels the  sovereign  was  chiefly  influenced,  and 
on  whom  the  leading  responsibility  really 
rested. 

Our  ancestors  were,  indeed,  slow  to  recog- 
nise that  the  sovereign  had  a  right  to  act — 
or  at  least,  was  right  in  acting — on  any 
private  advice  whatever.  It  was  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  that  they  looked  as  the 
proper  and  legitimate  advisers  who  were  to 
determine  the  sovereign's  course.  On  them 
fell  the  full  responsibility  of  all  that  was  done, 
alike  in  matters  of  state  and  in  high  judicial 
matters  as  well.  Of  all  that  the  sovereign 
did  they  had  to  bear  the  burden;  and  we 
need  not  wonder  that  in  early  times  they 
even  exercised  the  right  of  determining  who 
the  sovereign  should  be.  For  although  the 
hereditary  principle  of  succession  seems  al- 
ways to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  nation, 
it  was  by  no  means  so  clearly  defined  or  so 
rigid  in  its  application  in  the  days  of  our 
Saxon  forefathers  as  it  has  since  become; 
and  the  highest  duty  of  the  witan  was  to 
elect  a  new  king  when  the  throne  became 
vacant.  The  king  himself,  in  short,  was  not 
so  greatly  exalted  above  his  lords  as  to  be 
by  any  means  independent  of  them ;  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  witenagemot  to  determine 
in  the  first  instance  who  was  fit  to  reign.  To 
set  aside  the  direct  heir,  when  a  minor,  or 
when  otherwise  disqualified,  in  favour  of  an 
uncle  or  some  near  relation  more  competent 
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to  rule,  was  not  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
"  wise  men  "  on  whom  the  weal  of  the  king- 
dom thus  depended.  Nay,  they  might  even 
depose  him  if  he  had  forfeited  his  trust ;  for 
as  king  and  people  were  sworn  to  each  other 
when  he  assumed  office  at  his  coronation,  it 
followed  that  if  the  oath  was  violated  on  the 
side  of  the  monarch  his  subjects  were  released 
from  their  allegiance,  and  this  could  be  offi- 
cially declared  only  by  the  great  council  of 
the  kingdom. 

Now,  from  what  Mr.  Gomme  has  said  in 
the  preceding  paper,  it  is  sufficiently  appa- 
rent— and  all  students  of  early  English  history 
are  aware  of  the  fact — that  this  witenagemot, 
or  great  council  of  the  Saxons,  was  the  insti- 
tution now  known  as  the  House  of  Lords 
at  an  early  period  in  its  existence.  But  it 
was  not  exactly  a  House  of  Parliament ;  and 
this  is  a  point  on  which,  to  prevent  miscon- 
ception, one  or  two  observations  may  be 
necessary.  The  word  "  parliament "  itself 
is  of  Norman  origin ;  but  the  name  might 
conceivably  be  Norman  while  the  institution 
was  of  older  date.  This,  however,  is  not 
frequently  the  case,  and  is  certainly  not  the 
case  here.  The  word  "parliament,"  it  is 
true,  means  really  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
ference; and  instances  may  be  found  in 
plenty  where  a  "  parliament,"  or  colloquium, 
is  said  to  have  been  held  by  the  king  long 
before  the  days  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  *  But 
parliament  as  an  institution  means  a  confer- 
ence of  the  king  with  his  Lords  and  Com- 
mons regularly  summoned, — not  merely  of 
the  king  with  a  certain  body  of  councillors. 

And  in  this  sense,  parliament  is  a  thing 
which  only  came  into  existence  in  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  while  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  we  have  seen,  had  existed, 
although  not  known  by  that  name,  for  many 
ages  before.  Parliament  owes  its  existence 
to  the  writ  by  which,  from  the  time  that 
it  was  first  issued,  sheriffs  of  counties  were 
directed  to  cause  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  from  different  constituencies  to 
be  sent  up  to  attend  these  national  assem- 
blies. In  short,  parliament,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  began  when  a  House  of  Commons 
was  first  constituted,  or  at  least,  when  the 
elements  which  now  compose  that  house 
met  with  the  Lords  in  Council. 

*  See  Parry's  Parliaments. 


The  question  next  will  naturally  occur — 
how  far  were  the  rights  and  functions  of  the 
older  assembly  modified  or  restricted  when 
the  House  of  Commons  came  into  existence  ? 
To  answer  this  we  must  consider  in  the  first 
place  for  what  purpose  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  originally  summoned;  and  next 
proceed  to  inquire  what  evidences  there  are 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  actually  discharged 
its  duties. 

The  essential  principle  in  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  principle 
of  Representation.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  sit  there  by  their  own  right 
as  peers ;  all  the  other  liegemen  of  the  land 
appear  in  parliament  by  their  representatives. 
This  principle  of  representation  was  not 
altogether  a  new  one  in  the  days  of  De 
Montfort's  celebrated  assembly.  Reeves 
and  other  officers  had  brought  representative 
men  to  the  Shire-mote  or  County-court. 
Representatives  had  been  summoned  by  the 
national  assembly  itself.  But  the  principle 
had  as  yet  been  only  very  partially  and 
fitfully  applied;  nor  was  it  systematically 
acted  on  for  many  years  even  after  De 
Montfort's  parliament.  It  is  only  under 
Edward  I.  that  parliament  has  become  really 
an  institution  of  the  land,  and  even  then  we 
have  scarcely  got  a  House  of  Commons, 
properly  so  called,  but  rather  the  separate 
elements  of  a  House  of  Commons,  knights 
and  burgesses,  attending  on  the  deliberations 
of  the  lords,  and  each  of  these  two  classes, 
apparently,  taking  counsel  apart  from  the 
other.  That  the  knights  were  socially  the 
higher  grade  of  the  two,  and  nearly  allied  to 
the  class  of  the  peers  above  them,  is  tolerably 
clear.  But  as  there  was  no  real  distinction 
of  rank,  and  the  principle  of  representation 
was  common  to  both,  they  soon  naturally 
coalesced  in  one  assembly. 

For  what  purpose  was  the  attendance  of 
these  knights  and  burgesses  in  parliament 
originally  desired?  In  our  day,  to  be  a 
member  of  parliament  is  accounted  a  high 
privilege  ;  but  we  must  not  conclude  that  it 
was  so  in  the  days  of  Edward  I.  In  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave's  picturesque  and  amusing 
tale  of  The  Merchant  and  the  Friar,  a  vivid 
description  is  given  of  an  ancient  County- 
court,  in  which  every  one  is  taken  aback  by 
the   declaration  of  the  king's  writ    for  the 
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summoning  of  parliament,  and  the  sheriff  is 
compelled  to  arrest  the  newly-elected  member 
who  would  fain  have  run  away,  and  make 
him  give  security  for  his  appearance.  The 
picture  may,  perhaps,  be  a  little  highly 
coloured,  but  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  work  of  imagination.  No  one 
was  better  qualified  than  the  author  to  tell 
us  what  a  county  election  in  those  early  days 
really  must  have  been.  And  in  fact  we  know 
that  knights  of  the  shire  did  sometimes  give 
bail  for  their  appearance  in  parliament  after 
they  were  elected ;  so  we  may  believe  that 
the  responsibilities  of  an  M.P.  were  not 
highly  coveted  in  those  days.  Knights  and 
burgesses  were  wanted  in  parliament  for  the 
king's  purposes,  and  not  at  all  for  their  own 
or  that  of  their  constituents.  And  it  is  quite 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  king  did  not 
want  them  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  his  great  council,  which  was  often  sum- 
moned, even  ages  after  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  come  into  existence,  without 
knights  of  the  shire  and  burgesses  being 
asked  to  attend  it  at  all. 

The  duties  which  a  knight  of  the  shire, 
citizen,  or  burgess  was  expected  to  discharge 
in  parliament  may  be  inferred  from  the  form 
of  the  writs  under  which  their  attendance 
was  required.  While  the  peers  were  sum- 
moned to  deliberate  and  determine  what  was 
to  be  done,  the  representatives  of  towns 
and  counties  were  simply  "  to  hear  and  to 
do  whatever  should  be  there  ordained."  * 
What  this  practically  meant  we  could  hardly 
be  able  to  show  in  detail  without  minute 
reports  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  which 
in  those  early  times  do  not  exist;  but  the 
expression  suggests  that  the  peers  were  to 

*  In  the  notable  parliament  of  1295,  in  which  the 
representation  of  the  Commons  was  for  the  first  time 
fully  established  on  principles  which  made  it  a  pre- 
cedent for  after  times,  each  of  the  bishops  and  abbots 
was  summoned  "  ad  tractandum,  ordinandum  et 
faciendum,  nobiscum  et  cum  aeteris  pnelatis  et  pro- 
ceribus  et  aliis  incolis  regni  nostri,"  how  to  meet 
certain  national  dangers.  Each  of  the  barons  was 
also  summoned  "ad  tractandum,  ordinandum  et 
faciendum  "  in  the  same  manner.  But  the  writs  to 
the  sheriffs  directed  them  to  send  up  certain  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses  elected  and  empowered  by 
their  constituents  "ad  faciendum  quod  tunc  de  com- 
muni  consilio  ordinabitur "  (Parry's  Parliaments,  57, 
58).  No  doubt  in  the  writs  to  the  prelates  and 
barons  the  words,  "  et  aliis  incolis  regni  nostri "  were 
meant  to  imply  that  the  whole  people  of  England 


tax  the  Commons,  or  at  least  to  decide  what 
money  was  to  be  raised,  or  what  numbers  of 
men  were  required  to  do  the  king's  service ; 
while  the  representatives  of  the  Commons 
had  the  privilege  (or  responsibility  rather) 
of  determining  among  themselves  in  what 
proportion  the  burden  should  be  divided 
among  their  constituents,  and  how  the  taxes 
were  to  be  levied.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
the  first  M.P.'s  were,  in  many  cases,  if  not  as 
a  rule,  tax  collectors.  It  is  clear,  moreover, 
that  the  national  council,  both  in  Saxon  and 
in  Norman  times,  had  the  sole  power  of  taxa- 
tion,* and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  barons  in  the  days  of  Edward  I. 
were  particularly  ready  to  share  it  with  the 
newly-elected  knights  and  burgesses,  much 
less  to  hand  it  over  to  them  entirely,  which 
they  have  never,  I  believe,  expressly  done, 
even  to  this  very  day,  although  they  may  be 
said  to  have  done  so  practically  by  long 
acquiescence.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  par- 
liament of  1290,  it  is  expressly  u  the  prelates, 
earls,  barons,  and  proceres "  who  grant  King 
Edward  an  aid  of  405.  on  each  knight's  fee 
for  his  daughter's  marriage ;  while  it  appears 
by  the  writs  addressed  to  the  sheriffs  that 
the  knights  sent  up  to  represent  the  counties 
(there  were  no  burgesses  as  yet)  had  only 
power  to  take  counsel  with  the  peers  and 
consent  to  whatever  they  thought  advisable 
to  grant  ("ad  consulendum  et  consentien- 
dum  his  quse  comites,  barones  et  proceres 
turn  duxerint  concordanda  ").  t 

But  peers,  knights,  and  burgesses,  all  had 
pockets,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
purses,  and  a  common  danger  united  them 
in  a  common  interest.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  king's  exactions,  firmly  met  in 
the  parliament  of  1297,  by  what  is  commonly 
were  in  some  manner  consulted  through  their  repre- 
sentatives. But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  power 
really  to  determine  on  what  was  to  be  done  rested 
only  with  the  Lords.  So  in  1297,  at  a  parliament  held 
before  the  king's  son  as  regent,  the  knights  of  the 
shire  were  ordered  to  attend  "  recepturi  et  facturi 
ulterius  quod  per  dictum  filium  et  concilium  nostrum 
ibidem  fuerit  ordinatum."  During  the  remainder  of 
the  reign  the  representatives  of  the  Commons  were 
usually  required  to  come,  authorised  as  above,  merely 
to  do  "quod  tunc  de  communi  consilio  ordinabitur." 

*  See  Stubbs,  i.  133,  577  ;  ii.  121,  240.  It  was 
provided  in  the  12th  Article  of  Magna  Chartathat  no 
scutage  or  aid,  except  the  three  regular  aids,  should 
be  imposed  except  by  consent  of  the  national  council. 

f  Parry's  Parliaments,  54. 
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called  the  statute  de  tallagio  non  concedendo 
(a  name  which  with  somewhat  doubtful 
accuracy,  as  indicating  any  one  enactment, 
expresses  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  laws  then 
passed),  led  to  a  concession  of  the  great 
principle,  finally  established  after  many  in- 
fractions in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  that  no 
extraordinary  taxes  were  to  be  levied  without 
the  authority  of  a  regular  parliament  in  which 
the  Commons  were  fully  represented.  It 
was  naturally  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  peers  themselves  that  in  such  a  matter 
as  this  they  should  seek  the  co-operation  of 
the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  as  the  towns 
and  freemen  throughout  the  country  ad- 
vanced in  wealth  the  lords  were  more  and 
more  induced  to  concede  to  them  a  position 
of  high  importance  in  considering  the  king's 
demands,  till  in  later  times,  when  the  wealth 
of  the  aristocracy  formed  but  an  insignificant 
part  of  the  resources  of  the  kingdom,  it  came 
gradually  to  be  considered,  as  it  is  now,  the 
special  province  of  the  Commons  to  deter- 
mine in  what  manner  and  form  money 
should  be  levied  to  meet  the  public  expendi- 
ture.* 

Still  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords 
were  not  limited — and,  perhaps,  from  a  high 
theoretical  point  of  view,  are  not  limited  to 
this  day — by  the  mere  fact  that  the  financial 
business  of  the  nation  came  more  and  more 
to  be  remitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  assent  of  the 
Lords  to  a  money  bill  is  necessary  even  in 
our  time,  and  how  much  soever  it  may  have 
become  with  us  a  mere  matter  of  course,  it 
was  not  so  even  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  other  respects  the  power  of  the  Lords  to 
ordain  and  govern  continued  pretty  much 
what  it  had  been  before  the  House  of  Com- 

*  Of  course  we  know  that  the  Commons  nowadays 
would  resent,  and  with  perfect  justice,  the  smallest 
interference  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  money-bill. 
But  that  is  because  the  interests  of  the  tax-paying 
community  are  so  fully  represented  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  so  poorly  in  the  Upper,  that  the  act 
would  imply  something  like  arrogance  and  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  people.  Still  it  would  rather  be 
an  abuse  of  their  powers  on  the  part  of  the  peers  than 
a  positive  going  beyond  them.  It  would  be  somewhat 
like  an  attempt  of  either  House  to  improve  upon  a 
bill  affecting  a  particular  class  (say  the  medical  pro- 
fession) which  had  met  with  the  general  approval  of 
experts  and  of  public  bodies  in  which  all  parties 
interested  were  fully  represented. 


mons  came  into  existence.  It  is  true  that 
during  the  troubled  reign  of  Edward  II., 
when  the  ordinances  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  were  revoked,  it  was  enacted  by 
Parliament  that  all  ordinances  made  by  any 
authority  whatever  "concerning  the  royal 
power  of  the  king  or  his  heirs,  or  against  the 
estate  of  the  Crown,"  should  be  void  and  of 
no  force,  and  that  all  matters  affecting  the 
estate  of  the  king  or  of  the  realm  should  be 
decided  in  parliament  with  the  assent  of  the 
prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  of  the  com- 
monalty. This  enactment,  though  apparently 
intended  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
Crown  and  prevent  the  king  falling  again 
under  the  control  of  a  faction  among  the 
nobles  (as  he  very  soon  did  once  more  in 
spite  of  it),  affected  somewhat  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Lords  as  a  council  by  them- 
selves ;  but  it  left  the  power  of  the  Lords 
when  sitting  in  parliament  altogether  undi- 
minished. 

I  know  that  it  is  a  favourite  theory  ever 
since  the  days  of  Hallam — I  might  say  since 
the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament — that  even 
under  the  Plantagenets  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  con- 
tinually increasing;  that  they  met  with  a 
check  during  the  rule  of  the  Tudors;  and 
that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  men  went 
back  to  Lancastrian  precedents  and  began 
to  develop  the  liberties  of  England  anew 
from  the  condition  in  which  they  had  been 
left  just  before  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  For 
my  part  I  can  see  no  evidence  to  bear  out 
this  view,  which  appears  to  me  almost  the 
very  contrary  of  the  fact.  I  do  not  deny 
that  at  certain  periods  during  the  reigns  of 
Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  the  House  of 
Commons  assumed  a  much  more  prominent 
position  in  public  affairs  than  it  had  done 
before.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  these 
instances  its  action  was  instigated  by  the 
powerful  support  of  the  Black  Prince  or  some 
dominant  party  among  the  nobles ;  and  that 
without  such  support  the  Commons  invariably 
collapsed'and  became  insignificant  once  more. 
It  may  be  said  again  that  Henry  IV.  showed 
them  considerable  deference  ;  but  that  was 
merely  because,  being  an  usurper  with  an  in- 
secure seat,  he  left  no  art  untried  to  win 
favour  among  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Assuredly  Henry  IV.  knew  the  value  of  their 
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"  sweet  voices " ;  but  even  he  did  not  over- 
estimate it,  and  although  he  showed  them 
extreme  civility  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  he  was  at  any  time  ruled  by  his  Com- 
mons. 

The  full  discussion  of  this  point  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  paper  like  the  present ; 
but  I  cannot  illustrate  my  own  position  better 
than  by  quoting  at  some  length  one  of  the 
leading  instances  relied  on  for  the  contrary 
view.  Certainly  if  there  was  any  matter  in 
which  the  Commons  were  really  jealous  of 
their  independence  it  was  the  question  of 
taxation — the  only  question,  as  I  consider, 
on  which  much  deference  was  paid  to  them 
at  all ;  and  it  appears  to  be  the  belief  of  good 
authorities  *  that  the  right  of  the  Commons 
to  grant  supplies,  and,  in  fact,  to  have  the 
control  in  such  matters,  was  admitted  by 
King  Henry  IV.  in  parliament  in  the  year 
1407.  Now,  the  case  alluded  to  was  as 
follows,  and  I  give  it  pretty  nearly  as  it 
stands  in  the  original  record,  only  in  a  slightly 
condensed  translation : — 

The  king  on  the  21st  November  being  in  the 
Council  Chamber  within  the  abbey  of  Gloucester 
(for  it  was  there  the  parliament  in  question  was  held), 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  being  there  present, 
they  had  communication  together  of  the  state  of  the 
realm  and  of  the  defence  of  the  same,  to  resist  the 
malice  of  his  enemies.  And  thereupon  it  was  de- 
manded of  the  said  Lords  by  way  of  question,  What 
aid  would  be  sufficient  in  this  case?  The  Lords 
severally  replied  that  considering  on  the  one  hand  the 
king's  necessity  and  on  the  other  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  less  would  not  suffice  than  a  tenth  and  a  half 
from  the  cities  and  boroughs  and  a  fifteenth  and  a  half 
from  the  other  lay  people ;  and  besides  to  grant  a 
continuance  of  the  subsidy  of  wools,  leather,  and  wool- 
fells,  and  twelvepence  in  the  pound  from  Michaelmas 
next  for  two  years.  On  this  a  message  was  sent  to 
the  Commons  to  depute  a  certain  number  of  their 
company  to  come  to  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
Lords  to  hear  and  report  to  their  fellows  what  commands 
ihey  should  receive  of  the  king.  The  Commons  there- 
upon sent  twelve  of  their  fellows,  to  whom  was 
declared  in  the  king's  behalf  the  question  aforesaid 
and  the  answer  given  to  it  by  the  Lords  severally,  and 
the  king  desired  them  to  report  it  to  their  fellows  in 
order  that  they  might  take  the  readiest  way  to  conform 
themselves  thereto.  Which  report  being  so  made  to 
the  Commons  they  were  much  disturbed  thereat, 
affirming  that  this  was  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  liberties.  And  when  the  king  understood  this, 
not  wishing  anything  to  be  done  now  or  henceforth 
that  might  turn  to  the  prejudice  of  the  estate  (i.e.,  the 
common  people)  which  they  came   to  represent   in 


*  See  May's  Law  of  Parliament  (9th  edit.),  637-8. 


parliament,  nor  against  the  liberties  of  the  Lords,  he 
willed,  agreed,  and  declared  by  the  advice  of  the  same 
Lords,  as  follows,  viz.  :  that  he  left  it  freely  to  the 
Lords  to  discuss  together  in  this  present  parliament, 
and  in  any  future  parliament  in  the  king  s  absence, 
the  state  of  the  realm  and  the  needful  remedy  for  it. 
And  in  like  manner  he  left  it  freely  to  the  Commons, 
for  their  part,  to  discuss  together  the  state  and  remedy 
aforesaid.  Provided  nevertheless  that  neither  the 
Lords  on  their  part,  nor  the  Commons  on  theirs, 
make  any  report  to  the  king  of  any  grant  granted  by 
the  Commons  and  assented  to  by  the  Lords,  nor  of 
their  discussions  upon  the  said  grant,  before  the  same 
Lords  and  Commons  are  of  one  accord  thereon  ;  and 
then  in  the  manner  and  form  accustomed,*  to  wit,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  for  the 
time  being ;  to  the  end  that  the  same  Lords  and 
Commons  may  obtain  their  pleasure  from  our  said 
lord  the  king.f 

Surely  the  meaning  of  this  is  plain.  It 
does  show,  indeed,  that  the  old  right  of  the 
Lords  to  tax  the  Commons  had  already 
become  modified  by  custom,  and  that  the 
Lords  had  on  this  occasion  used  their  old 
privilege  a  little  too  freely.  The  Commons 
had  good  reason  to  complain.  To  be  ordered 
in  the  king's  name  what  supplies  they  were 
to  vote  before  they  had  discussed  the  matter 
among  themselves,  merely  because  it  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Upper  House,  was 
intolerable ;  and  the  king  reasonably  enough 
conceded  that  no  grants  agreed  to  by  one 
House  only  should  be  reported  to  him,  but 
that  both  Houses  should  first  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  upon  the  subject.  But  the 
very  fact  that  the  Lords  were  capable  of  thus 
attempting  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  whole 
community — taxes  which,  moreover,  would 
fall  on  other  classes  more  heavily  than  on 
themselves — shows  clearly  how  very  little 
advance  had  yet  been  made  in  vindicating 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
even  in  the  all-important  matter  of  taxation. 

And  we  have  further  evidence  of  this  a 
full  century  later,  when  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  Speaker,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Of  course  the  Tudor  period  is  precisely  that 
in  which  it  is  considered  that  constitutional 

*  "Et  adonqes  en  manere  et  forme  come  il  est 
acustumez."  This  may  mean,  as  commonly  supposed, 
that  their  report  was  to  be  made  in  the  manner  and 
form  accustomed.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  meaning 
really  intended  was  not  that  the  accord  was  then  to 
be  signified  by  the  Speaker  to  the  other  House.  In 
other  words,  that  no  one  was  to  treat  the  agreement  of 
the  two  Houses  as  a  fact  until  the  Speaker  had  reported 
it  to  the  Lords. 

f  Rolls  of  Pari.,  iii.  61 1. 
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liberty  fell  into  abeyance.  But  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  surely  as  good  a  lawyer  and  as 
upright  as  any  in  the  days  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  in  the  very  case  to  which  I  am 
going  to  draw  attention,  he  zealously  de- 
fended, as  Speaker,  the  liberties  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  the  year  1523,  the  king 
desired  a  considerable  subsidy  for  a  war 
against  France;  and  Wolsey  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons  with  his  imposing 
array  of  pillars,  poleaxes,  crosses,  and  car- 
dinal's hat ;  to  whom  and  all  his  magnifi- 
cence, by  More's  politic  advice,  the  House 
freely  opened  its  doors.  The  Cardinal  made 
a  long  oration  to  show  the  necessity  of  a 
subsidy,  and  endeavoured  to  extract  from 
various  members  of  the  House  some  expres- 
sions of  assent;  but  all  were  dumb.  He 
then  appealed  to  the  Speaker,  who  had,  in 
fact,  counselled  this  silence  beforehand ;  and 
More,  kneeling  before  him,  showed  that  it 
was  against  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
House  to  make  answer  in  the  way  he  de- 
sired. 

The  Cardinal  was  repulsed,  and,  according 
to  Roper,  who  relates  the  incident,  said 
to  More  shortly  afterwards  at  Whitehall, 
"Would  to  God  you  had  been  at  Rome, 
Master  More,  when  I  made  you  Speaker ! " 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  words 
were  really  uttered  in  a  temporary  fit  of 
irritation ;  and  the  expression,  "  when  I  made 
you  Speaker,"  shows  how  little  people  even 
dreamed  of  an  independent  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  Roper  is  certainly  wrong  in 
thinking  that  Wolsey  entertained  any  lasting 
displeasure  against  More,  and  that  it  was  for 
this  reason  he  got  him  sent  away  on  some 
foreign  embassy.  Quite  the  contrary.  After 
the  parliamentary  session  was  over,  Wolsey 
wrote  to  the  king  to  recommend  the  payment 
of  More's  fee  of  ;£ioo  as  Speaker,  with  a 
reward  of  ;£too  besides,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  household,  saying  that  he  had 
thoroughly  deserved  it  by  his  diligence  in 
getting  the  subsidy  passed, — which,  indeed 
it  appears  by  other  evidences  he  procured 
for  the  court  in  the  face  of  considerable 
opposition  within  the  House.  It  was  owing, 
in  fact,  to  More,  who  considered  himself 
bound,  as  Speaker,  to  give  effect  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  wishes  of  the  court,  that  so 
large  a  grant  was  actually  obtained  from  the 


Commons ;  for  it  amounted  to  no  less  than 
2S.  in  the  pound,  on  incomes  of  ^20  and 
upwards.  Yet,  large  as  it  was,  it  did  not 
satisfy  Wolsey ;  of  whom  a  very  significant 
saying  is  recorded  by  Hall  the  chronicler. 

This  grant,  says  that  writer,  was  reported  to  the 
Cardinal,  which  therewith  was  sore  discontent,  and 
said  that  the  Lords  had  granted  4s.  of  the  pound  ; 
which  was  proved  untrue,  for  indeed  they  had  granted 
nothing,  but  hearkened  all  upon  the  Commons. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Wolsey's  con- 
duct, this  shows  that  the  prerogative  of  taxing 
was  still  considered  to  rest  with  the  Lords, 
and  that  the  Commons  were  expected  to 
follow  suit.  But  when  taxation  on  so  high 
a  scale  was  expected,  the  Lords  naturally 
desired  to  escape  all  responsibility,  and 
"  hearkened  all  upon  the  Commons."  * 

Now,  as  the  House  of  Commons  owes  all 
its  power,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  the 
control  of  the  purse-strings,  it  must  be  evident 
that  in  such  a  state  of  matters  as  we  have 
shown,  they  had  really  no  power  at  all.  All 
that  they  had  yet  insisted  upon,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Tudors,  was  that  they  should  not 
be  bound  to  contribute  such  taxes  as  the 
Lords  thought  good  to  appoint,  until  they 
had  been  consulted  by  the  Lords  upon  the 
subject,  and  had  come  to  an  understanding 
with  them.  And  the  more  their  early  history 
is  examined,  the  more,  I  think,  it  will  appear 
that  they  really  had  no  power  in  legislation, 
except  the  power  of  respectfully  petitioning 
for  it.  Parliament  was  in  this  respect  a  piece 
of  machinery,  by  which  every  freeborn  subject 
could  do  more  easily  what  he  had  always  a 
right  to  do  long  before  parliament  existed — 
lay  his  own  petitions  and  his  own  grievances 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  that  the  king  might 
do  him  justice  after  consultation  with  his 
Lords.  But  of  course,  as  the  law  courts  were 
open  for  ordinary  cases,  only  those  petitions 
in  which  the  operation  of  the  law  itself  was 
complained  of  would  naturally  come  before 
parliament.  Any  subject  in  the  land  might 
bring  in  a  bill  of  complaint  to  parliament. 
The  House  of  Commons  would  then  consider 
whether  to  adopt  his  complaint  or  no ;  and 

*  See  for  the  above  incident,  Brewer's  Reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  vol.  i.,  470—477.  This  work  will 
probably  be  published  about  the  same  time  as  the 
present  paper.  But  the  same  remarks  may  be  read 
in  his  Calendar  of  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  pref.  ccxxxix — 
ccxlvii. 
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a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  called 
Triers  of  Petitions  (of  which  two  were  com- 
monly appointed  at  the  beginning  of  every 
session,  the  one  for  home  affairs,  the  other 
for  parts  beyond  sea),  would  consider  whether 
it  was  to  be  entertained  or  referred  to  the 
House  at  large. 

No  doubt  there  were  occasions — especially 
in  that  dangerous  period  of  social  anarchy 
and  simmering  revolution,  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth — when  the  Commons  put  forth  par- 
ticular requests  that  were  bold  even  to  the 
extent  of  presumption.  But  even  these 
instances — trivial  indications  of  the  times  in 
comparison  with  the  servile  war  under  Wat 
Tyler  and  his  fellows — do  not  by  any  means 
indicate  that  the  Commons  as  such  had  a 
will  of  their  own,  or  that  they  dared  make 
any  such  petition  without  support  in  higher 
circles.  In  the  days  when  Edward  III.  had 
sunk  into  a  dishonoured  old  age,  they  ven- 
tured to  ask  for  the  dismissal  of  his  mistress  ; 
but  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  heir 
apparent,  and  with  the  full  assurance  that 
their  petition  was  agreeable  to  the  feelings 
of  that  House  to  whom  the  decision  would 
ultimately  be  remitted.  A  total  change  ap- 
peared immediately  after  the  Black  Prince's 
death,  when  a  new  parliament,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  John  of  Gaunt,  undid  the  work  of 
the  Good  Parliament  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular. Again,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II., 
the  Commons  complained  of  the  excessive 
number  of  persons  in  the  king's  household, 
many  of  them  bishops  possessing  lordships 
of  their  own,  who  with  their  retinues  were 
maintained  at  the  king's  cost,  besides  a  host 
of  ladies  and  unnecessary  attendants.  The 
bill  or  petition  embodying  this  complaint 
was  drawn  up  by  a  clergyman  named  Thomas 
Haxey,  a  dependent  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, afterwards  King  Henry  IV.  But 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  the  king 
could  be  constrained  to  follow  the  counsels 
of  this  ambitious  and  intriguing  nobleman. 
Richard  was  exceedingly  incensed,  caused 
an  intimation  of  his  displeasure  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  re- 
quired them  through  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
to  give  up  the  name  of  the  person  who  had 
draughted  the  bill.  This  they  immediately 
did,  apologising  for  having  overstepped  their 


functions  in  proposing  to  interfere  with  the 
4cing's  household,  and  leaving  the  responsi- 
bility for  what  they  had  done  to  be  borne  by 
Haxey  himself,  who  was  thereupon  formally 
judged  in  parliament  to  die  as  a  traitor  !  It 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  he  was  afterwards 
pardoned,  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  was  the 
king's  intention  from  the  first.*  When  his 
patron,  Henry  IV.,  came  to  the  throne,  the 
judgment  against  Haxey  was  annulled. 

Even  when  the  petitions  presented  by  the 
Commons  were  of  a  wholly  unexceptionable 
character,  it  did  not  follow  by  any  means 
that,  like  bills  in  parliament  nowadays,  they 
would  be  either  accepted  or  rejected,  or  be 
made  the  basis  of  statutes  actually  passed. 
Bills  from  the  Commons  seem  to  have  been 
frequently  presented  at  once  to  the  king 
and  the  assembled  Lords  ;  and  the  instances 
are  numerous,  especially  in  the  days  of 
Richard  II.,  in  which  they  neither  met  with 
complete  acceptance  nor  with  the  conven- 
tional Le  Roy  s'avisera,  but  with  the  con- 
cession merely  of  a  part  of  the  petition,  and 
a  declaration  that  the  king  would  take 
counsel  with  his  Lords  about  the  rest ;  or 
perhaps  some  other  ordinance  to  meet  the 
evil  complained  of  was  then  and  there 
ordained  and  embodied  in  the  king's  reply 
to  the  bill.  Very  often,  indeed,  the  bill  of 
the  Commons  was  a  mere  statement  of 
grievances,  leaving  the  remedy  entirely  to 
the   king  and  the   Lords   of   his  council.t 

In  short,  it  is  clear  that  not  even  the 
Commons  themselves  ever  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  their  business  to  take 

*  Rolls  of  Parliament,  iii.  407,  408.  A  somewhat 
similar  case  had  occurred  in  the  days  of  Edward  I., 
when,  in  the  words  of  Canon  Stubbs  {Const.  Hist.,  ii. 
150),  "  the  barons  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  the 
treasurer,  Walter  Langton,  and  presented  through 
Hairy  of  Kcighley,  knight  of  the  shire  for  Lancashire, 
a  bill  of  twelve  articles,"  etc.  Equally  significant  of 
the  influences  by  which  the  Commons  were  moved 
are  the  words  in  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
Lords  in  connection  with  Haxey's  case  : — "  Quod  si 
aliquis,  cujuscunque  status  seu  conditionis  ftierit, 
moverit  vel  excitaverit  Communes  parliamenti,  aut 
aliquam  aliam  personam,  ad  faciendem  remedium  sive 
reformationem  alicujus  rei  quae  tangit  personam 
nostram,  sive  nostrum  regimen  aut  regalitatem  nostram, 
teneretur  et  teneatur  pro  proditore  "  {Rolls  of  Pari. , 
iii.  408). 

f  Instances  of  these  different  cases  are  so  frequent 
in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  that  it  is  enough 
to  refer  to  that  volume  generally. 
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a  real  part  in  legislation,  still  less  in  the 
general  government  of  the  country.  And 
outside  parliament  men's  eyes  were  not  par- 
ticularly fixed  upon  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  one  thought  it  was  the  function  of  any 
but  the  Lords  to  govern,  and  if  there  were 
such  things  as  popular  grievances  they  were 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  king's  partiality 
for  some  particular  councillor  above  others, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  lords  from  the 
king's  presence,  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
machinery  or  working  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  very  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  entirely  in  the  keeping  of 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  Lower  House 
had  just  such  rights  and  liberties  as  the 
Upper  House  thought  proper.  This  is  clear 
from  the  case  of  Speaker  Thorpe,  who  was 
imprisoned  during  the  parliamentary  recess 
in  1454  in  an  action  brought  against  him  in 
the  Exchequer  by  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
question  of  freedom  from  arrest  for  members 
of  the  Lower  House  had  been  already 
ventilated  in  Henry  IV. 's  time  in  a  petition 
from  the  Commons;  but  even  Henry  IV. 
seemed  to  think  it  unnecessary  to  define  the 
privileges  of  those  sent  up  on  the  king's 
service,  and  made  answer  that  there  was 
sufficient  remedy  in  such  cases  by  the 
ordinary  law.*  So  when  parliament  met 
again  in  the  February  following  Thorpe's 
imprisonment,  and  the  Commons  before  pro- 
ceeding to  business  requested  the  liberation 
of  their  Speaker,  the  Lords  first  asked  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  whether  he  ought  to 
be  released  by  the  privileges  of  parliament. 
But  the  judges  expressly  declined  to  give  any 
opinion  in  the  case.  It  did  not  become 
them  they  said,  to  determine  the  privilege 
of  this  high  court  of  parliament ; 

For  it  is  so  high  and  so  mighty  in  its  nature  that  it 
may  make  law,  and  that  that  is  law  it  may  make  no 
law ;  and  the  determination  and  knowledge  of  that 
privilege  belongeth  to  the  Lords  of  the  parliament,  and 
not  to  the  justices. 

There  were  indeed  many  cases  in  which  a 
member  could  be  liberated  by  writ  of  super- 
sedeas upon  sufficient  surety,  but  the  course  of 
justice  could  not  be  stopped  wherever  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  was  concerned  by  a  general 
writ  of  supersedeas  ;  and  it  was  for  the  Lords  to 

*  Rolls  of  Parliament,  iii.  541. 


consider  whether  they  should  interfere  in  this 
case  or  not  The  Lords  on  this  came  to  a 
determination  that  Thorpe  should  remain  in 
prison,  and  that  the  Commons  should  be 
directed  to  choose  another  Speaker ;  which 
they  did  the  very  next  day.* 

In  short,  the  functions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  down  to  the  days  of  the  Tudors  may 
be  expressed  in  a  very  few  words.  They 
were  the  highest  legal  tribunal  and  the  sole 
real  legislative  body.  As  a  tribunal,  indeed, 
we  hear  comparatively  little  of  them  in  those 
days,  the  most  important  cases  going  before 
the  King's  Council  for  decision ;  which 
Council  was,  in  fact,  very  much  the  same 
body,  although  not  sitting  in  parliament. 
But  that  they  were  a  tribunal  in  parliament 
is  beyond  a  doubt, — a  tribunal  to  which 
the  very  highest  questions  of  State  might  be 
referred,  even  questions  touching  the  depo- 
sition of  the  king.  They,  in  short,  were 
"  the  high  court  of  parliament " — a  court  of 
unspeakable  weight  and  authority,  which 
could  make  or  unmake  law.  And  whenever 
parliament  was  sitting,  all  real  power  in  the 
State  was  exercised  solely  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  How  far  these  high  functions  have 
been  modified  by  their  subsequent  history, 
or  how  far  the  practical  exercise  of  them  has 
fallen  into  abeyance,  remains  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

*  Rolls  of  Parliament,  v.  239,  240.  A  recent 
writer  on  Constitutional  History,  whose  work,  I 
believe,  is  in  high  repute  as  a  text-book,  calls  this  an 
"extraordinary  decision,"  adding  that  "the  whole 
case  was  subsequently  characterized  in  parliament  as 
begotten  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times."  The 
decision  may  well  seem  extraordinary  to  those  who  do 
not  study  the  development  of  the  Constitution,  but 
think  that  principles  now  acknowledged  have  been 
always  recognised  as  right.  No  doubt  it  is  literally 
true  that  the  case  was  afterwards  (in  James  I.'s  time) 
"  characterized  in  parliament  "  as  above  ;  just  as  our 
recent  interference  in  Egypt  was  "  characterized  in 
parliament "  (by  some  members)  as  immoral.  But 
the  case  was  not  so  "  characterized  "  by  parliament, 
even  in  the  days  of  James  I.  It  was  only  so  described 
by  Sir  Nathaniel  Riche.  Commons  Journals,  i.  546. 
And  though  Sir  Nathaniel  Riche  may  have  been  (from 
what  little  we  know  of  him)  a  very  respectable  man, 
no  one  will  say  that  he  was  as  great  a  lawyer  as  Chief 
Justice  Fortescue,  who  was  the  principal  spokesman 
of  the  judges  in  telling  the  Lords  that  it  depended 
entirely  on  their  judgment  whether  Thorpe  should  be 
released  or  not. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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Palaeolithic  Eemains  in  ^>urreg. 

By  A.  M.  Bell. 

jlMPSFIELD  Common  stands  on  a 
spur  of  the  range  of  hills  which 
extends  from  Dartford  to  Reigate 
and  further  to  the  south-west.  On 
the  top  of  the  Common,  overlying  the  sand 
beneath,  is  an  extensive  bed  of  gravel,  of 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth,  which  has 
been  worked  for  many  years.  I  have  at 
various  times  examined  the  portions  of  gravel 
that  were  exposed,  in  hope  of  finding  some 
relic  of  palaeolithic  man,  or  indeed  any 
animal  or  vegetable  remains.  Hitherto  the 
gravel  bed  itself  has  not  produced  traces  of 
man  or  of  organic  life. 

Some  months  ago,  I  thought  of  examining 
the  fields  which  lie  in  the  direction  where  the 
ground  slopes  away  from  the  gravel.  The  line 
is  well  marked,  as  a  stream,  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Darent,  issues  from  the  Common.  It 
did  not  seem  impossible  that  stones  carried 
away  at  an  early  time  from  the  upper  layer  of 
the  gravel  might  be  found  on  the  surface  of 
these  fields.  This  search  has  been  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  a  number  of  flints,  of  various 
ages.  The  most  interesting  of  them  is  a 
palaeolithic  axe,  of  the  ordinary  lanceolate 
shape,  very  much  resembling  Fig.  433  in  Mr. 
Evans'  work.  It  measures  4  inches  in  length 
by  2  §  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  i|  inches 
thick  at  the  thickest  end. 

There  are  two  others,  apparently  of  palaeo- 
lithic age  and  workmanship,  but  not  of  the 
ordinary  type.  One  is  ovate  in  shape,  not 
very  unlike  Fig.  434  in  Mr.  Evans'  work,  but 
smaller  in  size.  It  measures  3  inches  in 
length  by  2  in  breadth. 

The  third  is  even  more  peculiar.  It 
measures  2  inches  in  length  by  z\  inches  in 
breadth,  and  is  in  shape  triangular,  with  edges 
curving  outwards. 

Of  these  three,  the  first  two  are  covered 
with  a  thick  white  coating,  as  if  they  had  lain 
long  on  the  surface  ;  the  third  has  a  similar 
coating  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  must  have 
lain  long  in  gravel. 

Besides  these  I  have  found  about  fifteen 
flints  of  a  much  later  time.  They  are  not  of 
general  interest,  being  flakes,  scrapers,  or 
strikelights ;  and  in  no  case  showing  any 
secondary  chipping,    grinding,    or    care    in 


workmanship.  Of  local  interest  they  must 
be,  as  indicating  that  Limpsfield  Common 
has  been  an  abode  of  neolithic  man,  a  con- 
clusion in  itself  probable  for  many  reasons ; 
but  they  cannot  have  the  undefinable  interest 
which  must  attach  to  every  trace  of  the  palaeo- 
lithic inhabitants  of  our  island. 

I  should  wish  to  add  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Brasenose  College,  and  to  Pro- 
fessor Prestwich,  for  kindly  assisting  me  by 
their  better  judgment;  and  lastly  to  Mr.  John 
Evans,  whose  kindness  in  looking  over  my 
specimens  and  saving  me  from  errors  regard- 
ing them,  has  assisted  me  even  more  than 
his  book  had  previously  done. 


C&e  £DID  lanD-rig&ts  of 
Municipal  Corporations 

By  G.  L.  Gomme,  F.S.A. 

0  much  has  been  done  of  late  years 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  history 
of  early  institutions,  that  it  appears 
to  be  the  time  to  suggest  that  a 
re-examination  of  English  municipal  institu- 
tions might  be  profitably  undertaken.  And 
when  we  come  to  consider  that  the  chief  part  of 
this  re-examination  will  rest  upon  the  land- 
rights  of  the  various  municipal  bodies,  there 
appears  to  be  something  more  of  interest  in 
such  an  undertaking  than  that  incidental  to  a 
purely  historical  enquiry ;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  signs  of  modern  politics  that 
the  two  questions  now  agitating  the  public 
mind  are  the  questions  of  enlarging  the 
powers  of  local  government,  and  of  extend- 
ing the  ownership  of  lands  from  a  large  to  a 
small  proprietary.  Municipal  corporations 
considered  as  landowners,  then,  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  history  of  these  important 
questions,  and,  without  attempting  to  enter 
into  the  political  part  of  the  subject  in  these 
pages,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  econo- 
mists dealing  with  these  matters  might  do 
well  to  turn  to  the  teaching  of  history. 

Now  in  dealing  with  a  definite  set  of  insti- 
tutions like  that  of  municipal  corporations, 
it  is  well  to  ascertain  what  place  they  occupy 
in   the   polity  of  the  nation.     Are  they  of 
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purely  modern  growth  ?  Have  they  exercised 
any  special  influences  on  the  political  history 
of  the  nation?  Have  they  a  place  in  the 
wide  field  of  comparative  politics  ?  Looking 
back  on  the  broad  surface  of  English  history 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  gain  some  sort 
of  approximate  answer  to  these  deeply  in- 
teresting questions.  The  citadel  fortresses 
of  the  early  Britons,  proudly  enumerated  by 
Nennius,  were,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
brought  quickly  under  Roman  subjugation, 
and  either  destroyed  or  utilized,  the  exact 
proportion  of  these  two  alternatives  being 
perhaps  capable  of  measurement  by  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  identifying,  except  in 
such  special  cases  as  York,  Chester,  Lincoln, 
Leicester,  Norwich,  Carmarthen,  London, 
Canterbury,  and  some  others,  the  Roman 
occupation  of  the  old  British  site.  But  what 
then  has  become  of  the  Roman  cities  ?  Mr. 
Freeman  puts  it  in  this  way,  that 

it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  English  seldom,  if 
ever,  at  once  occupied  a  Roman  or  British  town. 
The  towns  were  commonly  forsaken  for  a  while, 
though  they  were  in  many  cases  resettled  by  an 
English  population.* 

It  is  not  worth  while,  and  of  course  it  is  not 
possible  within  the  limits  of  a  paper,  to  go 
over  the  whole  ground  covered  by  this  propo- 
sition, but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  just  at 
this  stage  that  all  enquirers  into  the  early  his- 
tory of  municipal  institutions  have  stumbled  : 
they  see  in  this  re-occupation  of  a  Roman  city 
a  resuscitation  of  Roman  municipal  polity,  or 
they  boldly  answer  Mr.  Freeman's  continua- 
tion of  the  above-quoted  sentence — 

the  only  question  is  whether  the  towns,  in  any 
case,  preserved  a  sort  of  half-independence  after  the 
conquest  of  the  surrounding  country —  f 

by  asserting  that  the  independence  was  real, 
and  not  half-hearted  ;  that  here,  if  anywhere, 
Roman  life  and  Roman  polity  have,  by  un- 
broken descent,  influenced  English  life  and 
English  polity.^  But  fully  recognizing  the 
uneven  ground  of  the  early  English  settle- 
ment in  Britain,  there  is  yet  evidence  enough 
to  show  that  the  fight  with  Rome,  even  in 
her  cities,  was  a  fight  which  ended  in  the 

*  History  of  Norman  Conquest,  v.  i.,  p.  15. 

t  Mr.  Freeman  speaks  more  decisively  in  Norman 
Conquest,  v.  470. 

X  See  Pearson's  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  England  ; 
Wright,  in  Archaologia,  xxxii.  298  ;  Cootes'  Romans 
of  Britain,  359-382, 


birth  of  English  municipal  institutions,  as 
well  as  English  village  institutions.  When 
we  pause,  therefore,  to  ask  what  place  muni- 
cipal institutions  have  in  English  polity,  we 
soon  become  aware  that  they  enter  early  into 
the  process  of  building  up  the  nation ;  that, 
side  by  side  with  village  institutions,  they 
have  their  place  in  the  science  of  comparative 
politics ;  and  that  their  history  is  not  begun 
by  a  study  of  the  lex  provincial  of  Rome,  and 
completed  when  we  have  considered  how 
that  Roman  constitution  would  have  de- 
veloped during  a  thousand  years  of  existence 
on  English  soil.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  just  at 
this  pause  that  we  can  fully  grasp  what  an 
enquiry  into  the  land-rights  of  municipal 
corporations  really  means  to  the  historical 
enquirer.  It  means  the  ascertainment  of 
whether  modern  municipal  institutions  are, 
on  the  whole,  descendants  from  the  Roman 
lex  provincise  or  from  Teutonic  village  settle- 
ments. There  must  be  many  points  in  such 
an  enquiry  of  extreme  uncertainty  and  com- 
plexity. Questions  must  arise  as  to  whether 
this  or  that  part  of  the  municipal  system  is 
Roman  as  derived  from  the  later  influences 
of  Roman  law,  or  is  Roman  as  derived  from 
the  earliest  and  direct  influences  of  Roman 
law.  Questions  must  arise,  too,  as  to  whether 
this  or  that  particular  municipal  custom  is 
derived  from  a  primitive  village  original  or 
from  a  derivative  or  borrowed  custom  exist- 
ing elsewhere  in  its  primitive  form.  But 
when  all  these  variations  are  considered, 
there  must  remain  the  broad  statement  of  the 
case — are  certain  groups  of  municipal  customs 
now  existing  or  once  existing  in  England  the 
result  of  Roman  law  developed  on  English 
ground,  or  results  of  primitive  institutions 
developed  alongside  of  other  similarly  placed 
institutions  ?  Between  the  Roman  municipal 
organization  and  the  English  village  com- 
munity there  was  just  the  similarity  that 
exists  between  an  old  man  just  tottering  to 
his  grave  and  a  new-born  infant  just  entering 
into  life.  Both  sprang  from  a  common 
original ;  the  one  had  worked  itself  out, 
the  other  had  not  begun  its  development. 
Roman  municipal  institutions  had  developed 
from  the  Latin  village  community,  but 
through  long  years  of  change  and  influences 
which  had  almost  obliterated  the  original. 
There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  as  to 
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what  origin  we  are  to  ascribe  municipal 
institutions  in  England ;  they  will  bear  the 
unquestionable  stamp  of  their  Roman  original, 
or  they  will  be  so  primitive  as  to  be  recognized 
at  once  as  belonging  to  the  village  system. 

The  broad  and  graphic  outline  of  the 
village  system  in  England,  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  student  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  Gneist,  Nasse,  and  other  authorities, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  ground- 
work of  any  superstructure  to  be  raised  there- 
upon. Collecting  their  materials  from  the 
agricultural  districts,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
these  authorities  have  had  to  deal  with  frag- 
mentary and  isolated  groups  of  evidence. 
This  fact  leads  to  the  result  that  the  evidence 
turns  upon  one  phase  of  the  institution  only, 
namely,  the  method  of  cultivating  land.  The 
old  village  communities  have  long  ago  been 
broken  up,  and  their  privileges,  customs,  and 
rights  divided  between  the  lord,  the  manor 
court,  and  the  township  court.  They  could 
not  stand  against  the  forces  which  swept  over 
them  when  the  Saxon  kingdom  began  to  rear 
its  head  as  a  European  nationality,  and,  later 
on,  when  the  Norman  rule  brought  down 
upon  them  the  usurping  predispositions  of  a 
strong  centralized  and  centralizing  monarchy. 
Therefore,  as  seen  by  the  historian  of  to-day, 
these  old  village  communities  present  but  a 
scattered  and  mosaic-like  picture.  But,  if 
anywhere,  there  should  remain  a  more  perfect 
organization  and  a  more  perfect  record  of  the 
process  of  change  and  development  in  those 
towns  which  from  various  circumstances  early 
claimed  the  right  of  incorporation  and  pro- 
tection from  outside  influences.  Of  course 
there  is  a  later  disturbing  element  in  this 
branch  of  evidence.  Corporate  towns,  as  a 
rule,  obtained  their  local  independence  and 
power  because  they  were  rich  enough  to  offer 
some  price  for  such  favours,  or  some  resistance 
to  oppression.  These  riches  were  obtained 
not  from  agriculture,  the  basis  of  the  primi- 
tive village  system,  but  from  commerce,  the 
most  active  opponent  of  the  primitive  village 
system.  Therefore  we  shall  expect  to  find 
that  the  result  of  commercial  enterprise  and 
success  is  the  uprooting  of  old  village  institu- 
tions and  the  replacing  by  other  institutions  : 
we  shall  expect  to  come  upon  a  period  in  the 
history  of  municipalities  when  they  left  off 
cultivating   their   own   lands  and  began   to 


collect  rents,  when  they  left  off  allotting  to 
their  members  plots  in  the  municipal  lands 
and  began  to  appropriate  to  individual  owner- 
ship that  which  once  knew  only  common 
ownership.  But  though  the  aspect  of  the 
archaic  village  community,  viewed  from  the 
evidence  of  municipal  towns,  may  be  just  as 
far  off  the  primitive  type  as  the  aspect  viewed 
from  the  evidence  of  agricultural  customs, 
the  lines  of  change  are  more  marked,  and  we 
can  work  backwards  upon  these  lines.  Con- 
sidered, therefore,  from  the  general  outlook 
of  the  subject,  so  far  as  evidence  has  come 
down  to  us,  the  municipal  towns  should 
contain  better  means  of  tracing  out  the 
primitive  village  settlement  of  England  than 
any  other  localities,  and  it  is  this  preliminary 
fact  which  has  induced  me  to  endeavour  to 
trace  out  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  the  early  history  of  English  municipalities, 
namely,  their  land-rights.  What  I  suggest  is, 
that  these  land-rights  are  archaic  land-rights, 
that  they  can  be  identified  with  ease  with  the 
land-rights  of  primitive  village  communities. 

In  order  to  place  this  subject  clearly  and 
succinctly  before  my  readers,  I  propose  taking 
into  consideration  several  municipal  customs, 
which  by  a  long  process  of  research  I  have 
picked  out  from  the  records  of  municipal 
towns.  I  know  that  this  evidence  must  be 
considered  rather  piecemeal ;  that  to  work 
out  the  various  features  of  an  ancient  institu- 
tion from  the  customs  of  several  widely-sepa- 
rated towns  instead  of  from  one  or  two 
distinct  types,  is  not  quite  a  satisfactory 
logical  process  ;  but  I  would  observe,  that 
the  very  nature  of  survival  precludes  the 
possibility  of  dealing  with  the  subject  in  any 
other  way,  and  that  I  am  gradually  but  surely 
bringing  into  the  group  of  municipal  towns, 
which  are  thus  identified  with  primitive 
history,  almost  all  the  principal  boroughs  of 
England,  and  certainly  far  too  numerous  in 
number  to  admit  of  being  easily  disposed  of 
in  any  other  way. 

And  first  of  all,  then,  the  village  itself — 
the  seat  of  the  rights  of  the  villagers,  the 
homestead  from  which  arose  all  the  rights  in 
the  village  lands.  Some  few  years  ago, 
writing  in  Archaeologia  upon  this  subject,  I 
expressed  an  opinion  that  as  it  was  in  the 
village  itself  that  primitive  ideas  first  began 
to  give  way,  that,  as  the  homestead  became 
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converted  into  the  merchants'  manufactory, 
that  as  economical  history  began  to  displace 
political  history,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  recover  traces  of  the  old  state  of 
things.  But  a  more  extended  research  has 
convinced  me  that  these  old  rights  are  still 
visible  in  municipal  history,  even  if  on  the 
eve  of  decay  or  abrogation. 

The  right  to  allotments  in  the  common 
fields  surrounding  the  homestead  depended 
upon  the  holding  of  a  tenement  in  the 
village.  This  selfsame  right  has  very  ex- 
tensively survived  in  municipal  custom.  In 
the  remarkable  instance  of  the  Burgh  of 
Lauder,  no  one  can  be  a  burgess  who  does 
not  possess  a  "burgess  acre,"  and  the  posses- 
sion of  these  acres  carries  with  it  a  tight  to 
"  the  outfield  and  freeland  parts  thereto 
belonging  as  the  same  shall  happen  to  fall  by 
cut  and  cavil."*  According  to  the  ancient 
custumal  of  Preston,  "no  one  can  be  a 
burgess  unless  he  have  a  burgage  of  12  feet 
in  front,"t  and  this  burgage  carries  with  it 
land  rights.  The  first  charter  to  Salford 
distinctly  recognizes  the  same  right.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  modern  survivals  are 
met  with  in  almost  all  our  chief  borough 
towns,  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  exact  form  of 
the  archaic  model  given  in  these  instances, 
but  in  the  more  general  form  of  the  burgesses 
either  occupying  ancient  burgage  tenements, 
or  holding  them  at  a  rental.  A  large  part  of 
the  city  of  Gloucester  is  corporation  property, 
and  this  holding  of  burgage  property  is  ex- 
tant in  very  many  towns,  among  which  I  may 
mention  Marlborough,  Newbury,  Tewkesbury, 
Worcester,  Alnwick,  nearly  all  the  Welsh 
boroughs,  and  many  more  which  it  will  not 
perhaps  be  necessary  to  enumerate.  But 
on  turning  from  the  evidence  of  modern 
survival  to  that  of  recorded  historical  fact, 
there  is  much  more  important  evidence  to  be 
obtained.  Domesday  Book,  our  most  pre- 
cious land  record,  requires  a  re-examination 
by  the  light  of  modern  scholarship.  Its  terms 
want  accurately  defining  in  the  first  place. 
Thus  the  term  "masura"  has  been  defined 
by  Kelham  to  be  "a  house  belonging  to,  or 

*  House  of  Commons  Return  of  Boroughs  or  Citie 
possessing  Common  or  other  lands,  1870 ;  and  Local 
Reports  from  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corpora- 
tivns  in  Scotland,  1835. 

j-  Dobson  and  Harland's  Preston  Guild,  p.  74. 


which  goes  together  with,  some  land  in  a 
borough."  Admitting  the  accuracy  of  such 
a  definition,  it  practically  carries  with  it  an 
immense  quantity  of  evidence  on  the  very 
subject  we  are  now  dealing  with.  But 
outside  this  definition  there  are  some  ex- 
tremely important  entries,  which  supply  all 
that  is  needful  to  show  that  at  the  Domesday 
period  many  boroughs  had  not  yet  passed 
through  the  first  stages  of  development  from 
village  communities.  At  Chichester  the 
burgess  houses  had  each  a  certain  portion  of 
land  attached  to  it ;  in  Nottingham,  Lincoln, 
and  Colchester  the  same  important  fact 
occurs. 

Now  this  burgage  tenement,  held  by 
individual  tenure,  was  yet  subject  to  the  rights 
of  the  whole  community.  No  one  but  a 
fellow  villager  could  hold  a  tenement  in  the 
village.  At  the  time  when  the  village  com- 
munity was  losing  its  old  characteristic  as  a 
community  of  descendants,  either  real  or 
assumed,  from  a  common  ancestor,  and 
assuming  its  later  characteristic  as  a  com- 
munity of  persons  living  together  for  a 
common  object,  the  question  of  succession 
to  a  village  tenement  would  first  appear. 
And  when  it  had  thus  appeared  it  takes  the 
shape  of  the  right  of  pre-emption,  as  it  is 
technically  called.  This  right  is  the  right  of 
the  relations  of  a  villager  to  claim  priority  of 
purchase  when  the  villager  seeks  to  sell  his 
tenement  in  the  homestead.  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  when  we  arrive  at  this 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  primitive  village 
community  we  have  arrived  at  the  first  stage 
of  its  decay.  But  the  decay  did  not  proceed 
rapidly.  The  very  establishment  of  such 
a  rule  as  pre-emption  arrested  the  quick 
march  of  decay,  and  carried  on  the  principles 
of  the  village  to  the  burgh.  In  the  muni- 
cipal burgh  we  see  the  ancient  village  right 
of  pre-emption  at  all  stages  of  its  history — 
it  is  in  full  operation  and  it  is  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay.  Turning  to  Domesday  again, 
the  city  of  Lincoln  defended  this  right  in  the 
case  of  lands  belonging  to  a  church  there. 
Godric,  the  son  of  Gareuin,  held  the  church 
and  transferred  it  to  the  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough. 

But  all  the  burgesses  of  Lincoln  say  that  he  has  it 
unjustly,  because  neither  Gareuin  nor  his  son  Godric 
ner  any  other  could  give  away  their  land  from  the  city, 
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nor  from  their  kindred.  Ernuin,  the  priest,  claims 
this  church  and  what  belongs  thereto  as  heir  to  his 
relation  Godric. 

Another  of  the  Danish  boroughs,  Notting- 
ham, long  held  the  same  rights.  In  the 
recently  published  very  important  volume  of 
records  of  that  borough,  we  see  by  many 
entries  that  the  burgesses  allowed  the  kins- 
men their  right  if  claimed  within  a  certain 
period.  Preston,  already  noted  as  retaining 
relics  of  the  old  village  tenement,  has  too 
the  right  of  pre-emption.  "  When  any 
burgess,"  says  the  custumal,  "  shall  be 
desirous  to  sell  his  burgage  his  next  of  kin 
is  to  buy  that  burgage  of  him  before  any 
other."  The  first  charter  to  Salford  confirms 
this  ancient  right  to  the  burgesses.  The  old 
usages  of  Winchester,  printed  in  Toulmin 
Smith's  Gilds,  mention  the  same  right. 
And  the  last  stage  of  this  right  seems  to  be 
reached  by  those  charters  to  towns,  as  to 
Chard  and  Berwick-on-Tweed,  which  by 
giving  the  burgesses  the  right  to  dispose  of 
their  burgages  "by  will  to  any  person  or 
persons  whomsoever  without  any  impedi- 
ment," seem  to  abrogate  the  old  impediments 
placed  in  the  way  of  absolute  disposal  by 
the  ancient  right  of  pre-emption. 

Before  passing  from  the  old  village  rights 
surviving  in  the  burgh,  there  is  one  class  of 
rights  which  just  now  it  is  particularly  interest- 
ing to  note.  There  are  many  other  rights  which 
ought  to  be  considered;  but  those  already 
mentioned,  together  with  that  I  now  propose 
to  deal  with,  will  make  up  a  body  of  typical 
evidence  upon  the  old  land-rights  of  muni- 
cipal corporations  which  will  tend  to  make 
us  view  these  institutions  somewhat  more 
closely  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The 
possession  of  the  burgage  tenement,  giving 
rights  in  the  lands  of  the  community,  gave 
rights  also  in  the  polity  of  the  community. 
The  particular  class  of  rights  I  am  anxious 
to  note  just  now  is  that  constituting  the 
assembly  of  the  village.  The  owner  of  every 
tenement  had  the  right  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  doings  of  the  village  assembly. 
This  old  right  has  been  handed  on  to  the 
assembly  of  the  modern  corporation.  In 
reading  the  report  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion Commissioners,  1835,  nothing  is  stated 
more  definitely  nor  in  clearer  language  than 
that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  went  to 
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show  that  the  narrowly  limited  body  which 
now    constitutes   the  corporation    assembly 
has  been  arrived  at  by  a  process  which  is 
perfectly  traceable  from  the  records  of  muni- 
cipal  history.     This   process   has  been  the 
gradual  absorption  of  the  larger  body  by  the 
smaller.     Originally  the  corporation  assembly 
was  composed  of  all  the  burgesses,  and  all 
the  burgesses  held   a  tenement   within   the 
burgh.    But  the  composition  of  this  assembly 
is  not  the  point  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  just 
now.     One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  old 
village   assembly  was  the    allotment  of  the 
common   lands,  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
the    election    of   village  officers.     All  these 
duties  are  clearly  traceable  in  the  duties  of 
the  burgh  assembly,  and  that  by  no  long  or 
technical  process  of  proof.     Of  course,  the 
special  duties  of  a  cultivating  community  are 
now  hidden  by  the  more  important  duties  of  a 
commercial  community.    But  even  this  is  not 
an  universal  rule.  The  ancient  functions  of  the 
village  assembly  are  still  distinctly  performed, 
or  were  before  the  general  Reform  Act,  by 
the  burgh  assemblies  at  Lauder,  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,    Malmesbury,    Beccles,  Langhearne, 
and  other  places.     In  these  towns  the  bur- 
gesses in  guild  make  bye-laws,  regulate  the 
enjoyment    of    the    meadows    and     stints, 
prescribe  the'  conditions  of  husbandry,  and 
decide  the  right  of  claimants  to  a  share  in 
the  allotments.     This  last  is  a  very  ancient 
privilege.     Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  recently 
published  Early  Law  attd  Custom,  points  out 
that  the  public  consent  of  the  village  to  a 
sale  of  land  is  still  required  over  much  of  the 
Aryan  world,  and  he  goes  on  to  suggest  what 
an  important  bearing  this  has  upon  the  modern 
question  of  registering  transfers  of  land  in 
local     courts    appointed    for    the    purpose. 
Whenever  this  practice  is   adopted   for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  the  expenses  of  purchase 
and  sale  of  land,  it  will  be  a  reverting  to  the 
old   practice   of  the   village   assembly.     All 
lands  once  belonging  to  municipal  corpora- 
tions have  no  other  original  title  than  that 
derived  from  the  act  of  assembly,  and  this 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  large  accumula- 
tion of  title  deeds  among  the  archives  of  our 
borough  towns.   Mr.  Riley,  unable  to  account 
for    this,   observes,   with    reference    to    the 
phenomenon  at  Axbridge,  that 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  general  custom  with   the 
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inhabitants,  upon  a  conveyance  of  real  property  being 
effected,  for  one  or  both  parties  to  leave  this  counter- 
part of  the  indenture  in  the  hands  of  the  town  clerk, 
probably  for  registration  or  safe  custody. 

Other  corporations  besides  Axbridge  possess 
similar  documents  ;  and  it  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  originally  the  title  to 
corporation  lands  could  only  be  secured  by 
an  act  of  the  corporation  assembly.  Lastly, 
under  this  division  of  our  subject,  let  me 
revert  to  the  election  of  officers.  The  claim 
of  the  corporate  boroughs  in  1835  was  that 
the  whole  body  of  burgesses  were  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  election  of  officers.  How  clearly 
many  of  these  municipal  officers  are  old 
village  officers  is  shown,  first  by  their  titles 
and  duties,  secondly  by  their  mode  of  pay- 
ment. A  village  officer  was  bound  to  obey 
the  command  of  the  community,  and  fulfil 
the  office  imposed  upon  him,  and,  bearing  in 
mind  the  great  importance  of  the  burgage 
tenement  already  traced  out,  there  is  a 
singular  significance  in  a  kindred  practice 
at  Folkestone  and  Hastings.  If  the  mayor  of 
Folkestone  or  the  bailiff  of  Hastings  refused 
to  assume  their  respective  offices,  "  the  com- 
mons were  to  go  and  beat  down  their 
principal  tenement."  This  sanction  to 
municipal  law  is  clearly  not  derived  from 
the  statute  book,  but  from  that  vast  body  of 
municipal  custom  which  has  come  down 
from  early  village  custom. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Walton  ana  Cotton's  jftetung- 
©ouse. 

By  James  L.  Thornely. 

HE  quaint  and  picturesque  little 
building  commonly  known  as 
Walton  and  Cotton's  Fishing- 
house,  which  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Dove,  in  the  secluded  vale  of 
Beresford,  in  Derbyshire,  has  equal  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  the  antiquary  and  the 
angler. 

The  estate  of  Beresford,  and  the  old  hall 
which  was  pulled  down  early  in  the  present 
century,  belonged  to  Charles  Cotton,  the 
poet,  who  is  perhaps  better  known  for  his 
supplement  to  the  Complete  Angler,  and  his 


friendship  for  its  venerable  author,  than  for 
his  poetical  works. 

Beresford  Dale  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  village  of  Hartington,  in  Derbyshire,  and 
not  above  half  a  dozen  from  Ashbourne. 
The  river  Dove,  which  flows  through  the 
grounds,  is  a  narrow  stream  at  this  part  of 
its  course,  but  is  deep,  and  abounds  with 
trout  and  grayling. 

Though  somewhat  less  striking  and  ro- 
mantic in  character  than  that  of  Dovedale 
(some  two  or  three  miles  lower  down  the 
river),  the  scenery  of  Beresford  is  picturesque 
in  the  extreme,  and  Izaak  Walton  was  right 
in  saying  that  "the  pleasantness  of  the  river, 
mountains,  and  meadows  about  it  cannot  be 
described  unless  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  Mr. 
Cotton's  father  were  again  alive  to  do  it;" 
and  we  venture  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
even  they  could  have  adequately  performed 
the  task. 

Cotton's  friendship  for  Izaak  Walton,  and 
the  pleasure  he  experienced  when  the  latter 
found  time  to  come  from  London  to  visit 
him  in  the  delightful  retirement  of  his  country 
seat,  led  him  to  build  the  Fishing-house  as  a 
memorial  of  the  days  when  they  two  had  so 
often  fished  together  "  beside  the  springs  of 
Dove." 

The  Fishing-house  is  situate  in  the  upper 
part  of  Beresford  Dale,  and  stands  (to  quote 
the  words  of  Viator)  "  in  a  kind  of  peninsula 
with  a  delicate  clear  river  about  it." 

Though  now  in  tolerably  good  repair,  it 
has  been  sadly  neglected,  and  has  suffered 
severely  from  the  ravages  of  time  and  weather, 
since  its  erection  in  1674. 

In  order  to  compare  its  former  with  its 
present  state,  we  will  quote  from  the  accounts 
of  a  few  persons  who  have  visited  it  at  dif- 
ferent times,  the  earliest  of  which  is  given  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  writing  in  1784. 

I  have  been  favoured  (he  says)  with  an  accurate 
description  of  the  Fishing-house,  by  a  person  who, 
being  in  that  country,  with  a  view  to  oblige  me,  went  to 
see  it.  The  account  he  gave  of  it  was  that  it  was  of 
stone,  and  the  room  inside  a  cube  of  fifteen  feet ;  that  it 
was  paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  that  in 
the  middle  was  a  square  black  marble  table  supported 
by  two  stone  feet.  The  room  was  wainscoted  with 
curious  mouldings  that  divided  the  panels  up  to  the 
ceiling.  In  the  larger  panels  were  represented,  in 
painting,  some  of  the  most  pleasant  of  the  adjacent 
scenes,  with  persons  fishing  ;  and  in  the  smaller,  the 
various  sorts  of  tackle  and  implements  used  in  angling. 
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In  the  further  corner  on  the  left  was  a  fireplace,  with 
a  chimney  ;  on  the  right  a  large  buffet  with  folding 
doors,  whereon  were  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Cotton, 
with  the  boy-servant,  and  Walton  in  the  dress  of  the 
time.  Underneath  was  a  cupboard,  on  the  door 
whereof  the  figures  of  a  trout  and  of  a  grayling  were 
well  portrayed.  At  this  time  the  edifice  was  in  but 
indifferent  condition ;  the  paintings  and  even  the 
wainscoting  in  many  places  being  much  decayed. 

In  the  edition  of  the  Complete  Angler, 
edited  by  John  Major,  we  have  the  following 
account  of  the  Fishing-house  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pepys,  F.R.S.  :— 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  181 1,  that  I  visited 
the  celebrated  Fishing-house  of  Cotton  and  Walton. 
I  left  Ashbourne  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
accompanied  by  several  brothers  of  the  angle  ;  we 
took  the  Buxton  road  for  about  six  miles,  and  turning 
through  a  gate  to  the  left,  soon  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Dove,  and  continued  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  for  about  three  miles  further,  when  we 
arrived  at  Beresford  Hall. 

The  Fishing-house  is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula, 
round  which  the  river  flows,  and  was  then  nearly 
enveloped  with  trees.  It  has  been  a  small  neat  stone 
building,  covered  with  stone  slates,  or  tiles,  but  is 
now  going  fast  to  decay :  the  stone  steps  by  which 
you  entered  the  door  are  nearly  destroyed.  It  is  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  having  a  door  and  two  windows 
in  the  front,  and  one  larger  window  on  each  of  the 
other  three  sides.  The  door  was  secured  on  the  out- 
side by  a  strong  staple,  but  the  bars  and  casements  of 
the  windows  being  gone,  an  easy  entrance  was 
obtained.  The  marble  floor,  as  described  by  White  in 
1784,  had  been  removed  ;  only  one  of  the  pedestals 
upon  which  the  table  was  formerly  placed  was 
standing,  and  that  much  deteriorated.  On  the  left 
side  was  the  fireplace,  the  mantlepiece  and  sides  of 
which  were  in  a  good  state.  The  chimney  and  recess 
for  the  stove  were  so  exactly  on  the  Rumford  plan, 
that  one  might  have  supposed  he  had  lived  in  the 
time  when  it  was  erected.  On  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  room  is  an  angular  excavation,  or  small  cellar, 
over  which  the  cupboard  or  beaufet  formerly  stood. 

The  wainscote  of  the  room  is  wanting,  the  ceiling 
is  broken,  and  part  of  the  stone  tiling  admits  both 
light  and  water.  Upon  examining  the  small  cellar 
we  found  the  other  pedestal  which  supported  the 
marble  table  ;  and  against  the  door  on  the  inside 
three  large  fragments  of  the  table  itself,  which  were 
of  the  black  Dovedale  marble,  bevelled  on  the  edges, 
and  had  been  well  polished.  The  inscription  over 
the  door  and  the  cypher  of  Walton  and  Cotton  in 
the  keystone,  were  very  legible. 

Three  years  later,  when  Mr.  Bagster  visited 
the  Fishing-house,  its  condition  had  not  im- 
proved. The  pavement,  the  glass  from  the 
windows,  and  the  wainscoting  were  gone ; 
the  inscription  over  the  door  tolerably  legible, 
with  the  date  of  1674  beneath;  and  on  the 
keystone,  which  forms  the  arch  of  the  door- 
way, Cotton  and  Walton's  cipher.     Above 


the  roof,  beneath  the  ball  and  vane,  were  the 
remains  of  a  small  stone  sun-dial. 

The  fireplace  in  the  further  corner  of  the 
interior  had  at  each  corner  the  initials  of 
Cotton  entwined  together,  and  Walton's  name 
beneath  them  thus — IZ.  WA. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  referring  to  the  de- 
scription just  given,  says  : — 

The  Fishing-house  was  much  in  the  state 
described  above.  The  stone  wall,  fireplace,  and 
outer  doors  were  the  only  part  remaining.  The  stone 
table  had  been  removed,  and  all  the  windows  had 
either  fallen  to  decay  or  been  taken  away ;  but  the 
motto  and  cipher  on  the  keystone  of  the  arched  door- 
way was  entire. 

One  more  account  of  the  building,  taken 
from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  year 
1824,  shall  be  given  to  show  its  condition  at 
that  time.     The  writer  says  : — 

Somewhat  higher  up  on  the  Staffordshire  bank  the 
windings  of  the  river  form  a  small  peninsula,  on 
which  stands  the  far-famed  Fishing-house  ;  but  alas  ! 
how  changed  since  the  time  when,  in  the  words  of 
Viator,  ' '  it  was  finely  wainscoted,  with  a  marble 
table  in  the  middle,  and  all  exceeding  neat."  The 
stone  slabs  which  compose  the  floor  are  partly  broken 
up,  the  windows  are  entirely  destroyed,  the  doors 
decaying  and  without  fastenings,  the  roof  is  dilapidated, 
and  the  vane  which  surmounts  it  is  rusty  and  nodding 
to  its  fall.  The  fireplace  alone  remains  in  good 
preservation. 

Hawkins  tells  us  that  the  interior  was  formerly 
adorned  with  paintings,  in  fresco,  of  Cotton,  Walton, 
and  the  boy  ;  but  these  are  entirely  gone,  and  nought 
now  decorates  the  walls,  save  the  names  of  several 
obscure  individuals,  who  have  thought  fit  thus  to 
record  their  having  visited  the  spot.  The  steps  at  the 
entrance  are  covered  with  weeds,  and  the  well-known 
keystone  (which  however  appears  to  be  in  a  sound 
state)  is  so  overspread  with  moss  that  the  first  word 
of  the  inscription  is  quite  defaced. 

All  the  descriptions  just  quoted  give  a 
lamentable  account  of  the  interesting  and 
celebrated  Fishing-house.  But  it  is  pleasing 
to  know  that  under  its  present  owner,  the 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  it 
has  been  restored  to  something  like  its  former 
state,  and  is  now  preserved  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  it  is  open  for  inspection  to  all  who  visit 
those  pleasant  regions,  and,  so  far  as  the 
exterior  is  concerned,  it  must  now  present 
much  the  same  appearance  as  it  did  to  the 
eyes  of  Viator,  when  he  paused  on  the  door- 
step, hardly  daring  to  enter,  lest  he  should 
not  like  it  so  well  within  as  without. 

In  order  to  complete  our  survey  by  giving 
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a  description  of  the  Fishing-house  as  it  stands 
at  the  present  day,  we  subjoin  the  following 
particulars : — 

The  carved  stone  portals,  the  arched  door- 
way, and  the  neat  inscription,  "  Piscatoribus 
Sacrum  "  (or,  as  it  is  spelt,  "  Piscatori^j  "), 
with  the  date  1674 ;  and  the  curiously-twisted 
cipher,  composed  of  the  initials  of  Cotton 
and  Walton,  are  all  in  very  good  preserva- 
tion, and  are  carefully  kept  free  from  moss 
and  over-growing  weeds;  the  three  stone 
steps,  also,  which  lead  up  to  the  door,  are  in 
good  repair.  The  flagged  roof  has  been  re- 
paired, and,  covered  as  it  is  with  moss  and 
lichen,  adds  greatly  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  little  building ;  while  the  stone  sun-dial 
and  the  remains  of  an  old  weather-vane 
continue  in  much  the  same  condition  as  is 
described  by  Mr.  Bagster  in  18 14. 

On  either  side  of  the  door  is  a  narrow 
latticed  window,  and  on  each  of  the  other 
walls  is  a  window,  latticed  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  larger  and  divided  by  a  mullion  and  a 
transom. 

But  within  the  building,  although  some 
restoration  has  taken  place,  and  all  is  well 
preserved,  the  fittings  and  furniture  are  very 
different  from  what  they  were  at  the  time 
when  Hawkins  wrote  his  description.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  small  flags  instead  of 
black  and  white  marble,  and  plain  white- 
washed walls  supply  the  place  of  the  wains- 
cots and  panelling  painted  with  elegant 
devices.  The  chimney-piece  is  entire,  and 
bears  the  initials  of  Cotton  on  each  corner, 
as  described  above,  but  Walton's  name  is  no 
longer  visible ;  the  grate  is  of  an  old-fashioned 
sort,  and  may  or  may  not  be  the  one  origin- 
ally placed  there.  The  black  marble  table 
with  two  feet  has  been  supplanted  by  one 
which  rests  on  a  single  support,  and  is  made 
of  polished  Dovedale  marble.  Two  pairs  of 
antlers  fastened  above  the  chimney-piece, 
and  half-a-dozen  ancient  wooden  chairs  from 
the  old  hall,  form  the  only  furniture,  unless 
a  heterogeneous  collection  of  fishing-rods, 
nets,  etc.,  which  is  usually  kept  there,  can 
come  under  that  denomination. 

Cotton  himself  alludes  to  the  Fishing-house 
in  his  "  Epistle  to  John  Bradshaw,"  printed 
in  his  posthumous  poems  : — 

My  river  still  through  the  same  channel  glides, 
Clear  from  the  tumult,  salt,  and  dirt  of  tides, 


And  my  poor  Fishing-house,  my  seat's  best  grace, 
Stands  firm  and  faithful  in  the  self-same  place  ; 
I  left  it  four  months  since,  but  ten  to  one 
I  go  a-fishing  ere  two  days  are  gone. " 

The  grounds  around  the  Fishing-house, 
and  throughout  Beresford  Dale,  have  been 
very  tastefully  planted,  and  present  a  very 
fine  collection  of  trees  of  natural  and  artificial 
growth,  so  that  the  estate  now  presents  a 
more  sylvan  and  picturesque  appearance  than 
it  did  in  the  days  of  its  owner,  Charles  Cotton, 
when  its  trees  and  shrubs  were  mostly  "of 
his  own  planting." 

At  the  present  time,  when  England  may 
be  traversed  easily  in  a  single  day,  a  journey 
to  Beresford  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Dove  is  a  very  different  matter  from  what  it 
was  in  the  days  of  honest  Izaak  Walton ;  and 
the  place  is  frequented  by  travellers  and 
tourists,  and  indeed  is  well  worth  visiting  by 
all,  "but  especially  the  honest  angler." 

The  whole  place  seems  to  breathe  the 
spirit  of  the  master  angler  and  his  friend 
Cotton;  and  the  quiet  and  peaceful  aspect 
of  the  scenery,  the  hills,  the  rocks,  the  vale 
with  the  river  "winding  through  it  like  a 
snake," — all  seem  especially  suited  to  the 
tastes  and  dispositions  of  those  who  are 
"lovers  of  virtue,  and  dare  trust  in  Provi- 
dence, and  be  quiet,  and  go  a-angling." 


flDto  C&eapsitie- 

By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 

|HERE  are  few  more  striking  indi- 
cations- of  the  growing  taste 
for  popular  archaeology  than  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made 
at  some  of  the  great  exhibitions  to  reproduce 
scenes  of  mediaeval  life.  A  very  complete 
revival  of  an  Italian  castle  and  village, 
with  the  inhabitants  in  appropriate  costume, 
has  been  arranged  for  the  Turin  Exhibition, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  National  Health 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  South  Kensington 
this  year,  propose  to  reproduce  in  their 
grounds   the   Cheapside   of  a  former  age.* 

*  This  was  the  original  proposal,  but  we  understand 
that  it  has  since  been  decided  not  to  reproduce  one 
particular  place,  but  to  form  an  eclectic  street. — Ed. 
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In  view  of  this  proposal,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  our  readers  to  give  here  a  rapid  sketch 
of  some  of  the  chief  features  of  "West 
Cheap  "  before  the  Great  Fire. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  careful  re- 
production of  this  famous  place  would  be  of 
the  greatest  interest,  for  not  only  was  this  the 
chief  street  of  the  old  city,  so  that  it  came  to 
be  known  as  the  "  Beauty  of  London,"  but 
it  also  specially  adapts  itself  to  the  purpose  in 
view,  in  that  the  street  was  complete  in  itself, 
from  being  partially  closed  at  both  ends  by 
the  great  and  the  little  conduits. 

The  representations  of  portions  of  London 
before  the  period  of  the  Great  Fire  are  some- 
what rare ;  but  by  the  use  of  the  various 
documents  at  our  disposal,  such  as  maps  and 
bird's-eye  views,  as  well  as  ordinary  engrav- 
ings, it  would  be  quite  possible  to  reproduce 
the  old  street  in  all  its  quaint  originality. 

As  to  the  materials  at  our  disposal,  we 
have  a  most  complete  representation  of  the 
west  end  of  the  street,  with  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael-le-Quern  (which  is  of  interest  as 
being  the  place  of  burial  of  Leland  the 
antiquary,  and  is  also  associated  with  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  who  was  baptized  there),  the 
little  conduit  and  its  water  tankards,  the 
houses  on  both  sides,  and  Paul's  Gate  into 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  taken  from  a  drawing 
made  in  1585,  by  R.  Treswell.*  It  was  at 
this  spot  that,  on  the  day  of  Elizabeth's 
coronation,  the  Bible  was  let  down  to  the 
Queen  as  she  passed  along  the  street. 

For  a  large  portion  of  the  north  side  we 
have  the  careful  work  of  De  la  Serre,  in  his 
engraving  of  the  entry  of  Mary  de  Medicis  into 
London,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  A 
small  portion  of  the  south  side,  taking  in  the 
famous  Goldsmiths'  Row,  is  shown  in  the  old 
drawing  of  the  procession  of  Edward  VI.,  at 
Cowdray,  but  this  is  somewhat  less  to  be 
trusted. 

Designs  for  several  of  the  buildings  must 
be  obtained  from  various  sources ;  thus  por- 
tions can  be  taken  from  old  maps.  For 
instance,  Mercers'  Hall,  where  Henry  VIII. 
and  Lady  Jane  Seymour  stood  in  1536,  to 
see  the  marching  watch  of  the  City  pass  by, 
can  be  restored  partly  from  Agas's  map.  The 
tower  of  Bow  Church  has  been  preserved  to 

*  In  the  Crace  Collection,  and  engraved  in  Wilkin- 
son's Londim  Illustrate. 


us  in  the  parish  seal,  and  it  is  also  seen  in 
Vischer's  map  among  other  places.  One 
point  to  be  guarded  against  is  not  to  make 
some  of  these  buildings  untruthfully  hand- 
some— Wren  says  of  old  Bow  Church,  that 
it  was  mean  and  low  ;  and  all  that  we  know 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  shows  us  that  it  was  but 
a  poor  building.  It  is  seen  in  De  la  Serre's 
engraving. 

Probably  the  most  generally  interesting 
period  to  choose  would  be  that  of  the 
Elizabethan  age ;  the  time,  in  fact,  when 
Shakespeare  lived.  To  a  great  extent,  the 
appearance  then  was  the  same  as  that  which 
continued  until  the  Great  Fire,  when   the 
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place  was  burnt.  If  an  earlier  period  were 
chosen  it  would  not  be  easy  to  obtain  so 
representative  a  scene ;  for  instance,  it  is 
well  known  that  until  the  fourteenth  century 
the  whole  of  the  north  side  was  open  for  the 
performance  of  "  ridings,"  jousts,  etc.  Of 
the  idle  apprentice  Chaucer  writes  in  his 
Cokes  Tale  :— 

For  whan  ther  eny  rydyng  was  in  Cheepe, 

Out  of  the  schoppe  thider  wolde  he  lepe  ; 

Tyl  that  he  hadde  al  that  sight  i-seyn, 

And  daunced  wel,  he  wolde  nat  come  ageyn  ; 

And  gadird  him  a  meyne  of  his  sort, 

To  hoppe  and  synge  and  make  such  disport. 

Among  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
old  streets  of  London  were  the  ponderous 
signs  hanging  out  several  feet  into  the  streets. 
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Each  tradesman  had  his  sign,  but,  as  is  well 
known  in  the  case  of  an  inn  or  other  house 
of  entertainment,  a  bush  was  added  to  the 
sign — "the  bush"  which  good  wine  is  said 
not  to  need.  These  signs  were  so  numerous 
that  Webster,  in  the  Induction  to  the  Mal- 
content, 1604,  mentions  the  sign  of  "Adam 
and  Eve,"  and  says  that  he  counted  five  and 
fifty  signs  in  all  while  passing  by  that  part 
of  Cheapside  where  Goldsmiths'  Row  was 
situated.  With  regard  to  some  of  the  most 
important  of  these  signs,  such  as  "  The 
Mitre,"  "The  Mermaid,"  and  the  "Nag's 
Head,"  we  know  their  exact  positions,  but 
respecting  some  of  the  others  we  cannot 
positively  fix  their  locality.  The  "  Half  Moon 
Tavern,"  "  The  Frying  Pan,"  "  The  Maiden 
Head,"  "The  Golden  Key,"  and  "The 
Hare,"  are  among  those  which  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  representation  of  old 
Cheapside. 

Another  sign  of  interest  which  may  be 
mentioned  is  that  of  the  famous  "  Cross 
Keys  "  Inn,  in  Wood  Street,  which  obtained 
its  name  from  the  neighbouring  Church  of 
St.  Peter. 

Old  pamphlets  and  broadsides  help  us  to 
the  names  of  many  of  these  signs,  and  also  to 
some  curious  particulars  respecting  them. 
Opposite  to  Bow  Church  was  a  house  with 
the  sign  of  the  "Three  Golden  Boars' 
Heads,"  and  soon  after  the  Fire  a  colony  of 
bees  formed  a  hive  on  its  sign-post.  This 
occurrence  was  considered  worthy  of  being 
commemorated  in  some  verses,  which  were 
printed  on  a  single  sheet  with  this  title  : — 
A  true  account  of  the  Prodigious  swarming  of  Bees 
upon  a  sign-post  in  Cheapside,  London,  on  the 
twentieth  of  this  instant  June,  1677,  being  such  a 
miraculous  thing  as  never  was  either  seen  or  heard  of 
before. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  street  are 
that  portion  between  Friday  Street  and  Bread 
Street,  where  the  "pride  of  Cheapside" — 
Goldsmiths'  Row— was  placed,  and  Bow 
Church,  with  its  seldam,  or  gallery,  in  front, 
where  a  succession  of  our  kings  and  queens 
sat  to  witness  the  city  rejoicings.  Gold- 
smiths' Row  really  presented  a  longer  frontage 
up  Bread  Street  than  it  did  along  Cheapside. 

In  the  centre  of  the  road  stood  the  Cross 
and  the  Standard,  two  objects  of  the  greatest 
interest,  both  shown  in  the  engraving  on  the 


previous  page.  The  Standard,  between  Milk 
Street  and  Honey  Lane,  which  was  used  as 
a  post  at  which  wrongdoers  were  punished, 
was  also  used  as  a  conduit.  As  early  as  the 
year  1293  three  men  had  their  right  hands 
struck  off  there,  for  having  rescued  a  prisoner 
arrested  by  an  officer  of  the  city. 

Besides  these  objects,  the  buildings  to 
which  attention  will  have  to  be  specially  di- 
rected are,  on  the  north  side,  Saddlers'  Hall, 
St.  Peter's  Church,  and  Mercers'  Hall;  and 
on  the  south  side,  Bow  Church  and  Gold- 
smiths' Row.  With  respect  to  the  houses 
which  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  street,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  from  Foster  Lane  to  Wood 
Street,  on  the  north  side,  the  houses  were 
high,  but  east  of  Wood  Street  the  buildings 
were  of  a  somewhat  poor  character.  On  the 
south  side  the  houses  were  good  from  Old 
Change  to  Bow  Lane,  but  at  the  east  of  that 
place,  small  shops  or  sheds,  with  one  room 
only  above,  were  mixed  up  with  houses  of 
three  or  four  storeys,  which  the  increased 
business  caused  the  proprietors  to  build. 

The  associations  connected  with  the  build- 
ings of  Cheapside,  and  the  streets  that  led 
out  of  it,  are  so  numerous  that  a  careful  re- 
production of  its  chief  features  would  enable 
lovers  of  our  old  history  to  localise  their 
knowledge  in  a  manner  which  hitherto  they 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  doing. 
But  this  is  not  a  history  of  Cheapside,  and 
there  is  only  space  here  to  note  a  very  few 
of  these  associations.  The  "  Mitre  "  and 
the  "  Mermaid "  taverns  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  lives  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
Shakespeare,  that  all  must  be  interested  in 
defining  their  exact  position.  The  site  of  the 
"  Mitre "  is  marked  by  Mitre  Court,  and 
entrance  to  the  "Mermaid"  was  obtained  from 
Friday  Street,  Bread  Street,  and  Cheapside 
itself.  In  the  front  of  the  house  now  No.  39, 
Cheapside,  a  stone,  with  a  nag's  head  on  it, 
was  placed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  famous 
tavern,  where  rancorous  scandal  said  that 
some  of  the  Elizabethan  bishops  were  conse- 
crated. In  Chaucer's  famous  evidence  in 
the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controversy,  there 
is  a  local  touch,  when  he  says  that  in  passing 
through  Friday  Street  one  day  he  noticed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  arms  of  Sir  Robert 
Grosvenor  used  as  a  sign. 
The  Mercers  originally  congregated  around 
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the  hall  of  their  Company,  but  subsequently 
they  crossed  over  from  the  north  to  the  south 
side  of  Cheapside,  and  went  further  west. 
The  "  Seldam  "  in  front  of  Bow  Church  was 
described  as  situated  in  the  Mercery,  in  West 
Cheap. 

Milton  was  born  in  Bread  Street,  at  the 
sign  of  the  "  Spread  Eagle  ;  "  and  Sir  Baptist 
Hicks,  Viscount  Campden,  whose  name  re- 
mains in  Hicks's  Hall  and  Campden  Hill,  was 
a  mercer  at  the  sign  of  the  "  White  Bear,"  at 
the  Cheapside  end  of  Soper  Lane. 

Cheapside  Cross,  by  the  end  of  Wood 
Street,  underwent  more  vicissitudes  than  any 
other  of  the  Eleanor  Crosses,  and  being  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  capital  city,  it  was 
probably  the  best  known.  Quite  a  literature 
of  its  own  has  gathered  round  this  object, 
and  a  notice  of  some  of  the  tracts  published 
respecting  it  will  fitly  close  this  article. 

The  original  cross,  which  was  erected  soon 
after  the  death  of  Queen  Eleanor,  was,  with 
the  exception  of  Charing  Cross,  the  hand- 
somest of  the  series.  It  cost  three  hundred 
pounds,  a  large  sum  for  those  days.  This 
was  the  resting-place  between  Waltham  and 
Charing,  and  the  position  appears  a  strange 
one,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  body 
rested  in  St.  Paul's.  The  queen  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th  of  November,  1290,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  funeral  cortege  started 
from  Lincoln  on  the  4th  December.  The 
king,  who  accompanied  it  as  far  as  St.  Alban's, 
there  left  it,  and  proceeded  to  London, 
through  Barnet,  in  order  that  he  might  meet 
it  at  its  entrance  into  the  city.  The  body 
appears  to  have  arrived  in  London  on  the 
14th,  and  to  have  been  entombed  in  Edward 
the  Confessor's  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  the  17  th. 

At  this  time  "  Chepe "  was  an  open 
market-place  with  but  a  few  houses  on  the 
south  side,  and  only  a  few  years  before  it 
was  little  more  than  a  field.  As  already  noted, 
it  was  not  till  the  fourteenth  century  that  the 
north  side  of  the  street  was  built.  The 
Eleanor  Cross  had  but  a  short  life,  and  in 
1 44 1  permission  was  obtained  from  the  king 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  cross  with  a  conduit 
added  to  it.  It  was  not,  however,  until  i486 
that  the  new  building  was  completed.  This 
was  new  gilt  in  1522,  in  honour  of  the  visit 
of  the  Emperor   Charles  V.,  and  again  in 


1533,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn.  When 
Edward  VI.  was  crowned  it  was  new  bur- 
nished, and  in  this  state  we  see  it  in  the 
curious  picture  of  the  king's  procession 
formerly  at  Cowdray,  and  engraved  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  great  objections  were  made  by  some 
of  the  Protestants  to  the  Cross  as  a  remnant 
of  Popish  superstition,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  21st  June,  1 581,  the  lower  tier  of  images 
was  demolished.  A  reward  was  offered  for 
the  discovery  of  the  offenders,  but  without 
effect.  About  the  year  1599,  it  was  found 
that  the  timbers  which  supported  the  leaden 
roof  were  much  decayed,  and  a  movement 
arose  for  its  entire  destruction,  but  it  was 
considerably  repaired  in  1600,  and  as  its 
form  was  greatly  altered,  it  may  practically 
be  said  to  have  been  rebuilt.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  was  asked  its  opinion  of  the 
expediency  of  having  a  Cross,  and  Arch- 
bishop Abbot,  then  Vice-Chancellor,  sug- 
gested that  "  some  Pyramis  or  matter  of 
mere  beauty,  and  not  any  angell  or  such  like 
whatsoever"  should  be  set  up  in  place  of 
the  Cross.  This  letter  was  printed  in  1641, 
at  a  time  when  public  opinion  was  again 
greatly  exercised  in  the  matter  of  crosses, 
images,  etc.  The  title  of  the  pamphlet  is  as 
follows  : — 

Cheapside  Crosse  censured  and  condemned  by  a 
letter  sent  from  the  Vice-Chancellour  and  other  learned 
men  of  the  famous  Universitie  of  Oxford,  in  answer  to 
a  "question  propounded  by  the  Citizens  of  London, 
concerning  the  said  Crosse,  in  the  year  1600,  in  which 
yeer  it  was  beautified,  as  also  a  remarkable  passage 
to  the  same  purpose,  in  a  sermon  preached  to  an 
eminent  and  very  great  auditory  in  this  city  of 
London,  by  a  very  reverend,  holy  and  learned  Divine, 
a  while  after  the  Cross  was  last  repaired,  which  was 
Anno  1606.      London,   1641,  410,  title,  pp.  14. 

As  a  protection  to  this,  the  last,  Cross,  a 
strong  iron  railing  was  added,  and  it  served 
its  purpose  fairly  well.  It  is  seen  in  De  la 
Serre's  view  of  the  Entry  of  Mary  de  Medicis 
into  London.  At  the  time  of  the  troubles 
01  Charles  I.'s  reign  clamour  arose  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Cross. 

The  dolefull  Lamentation  of  Cheap-side  Crosse  :  or 
old  England  sick  of  the  Staggers.  The  dissenting 
and  disagreeing  in  matters  of  opinion,  together  with 
the  sundry  sorts  of  sects  now  raving  and  reigning, 
being  the  maine  causes  of  the  disturbance  and  hinder- 
ance  of  the  Common-wealth.  London,  Printed  for 
F.  C.  and  T.  B.,  1641,  4to,  pp.  8. 
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One  Loveday  wrote  a  poor  answer  to  the 
above,  in  which  he  says  : — 

Old  Charing  Crosse  has  lost  its  head, 
And  so't  may  be  your  feare, 
That  Jaspers  noddle  would  begone 
But  for  the  watch-man's  care. 

His  tract  is  entitled — 

An  Answer  to  the  Lamentation  of  Cheap-side  Crosse. 
Together  with  the  Reasons  why  so  many  doe  desire 
the  downfall  of  it,  and  all  such  Popish  Reliques.  Also 
the  downfall  of  Antichrist.  By  Samuel  Loveday. 
London,  Printed  by  T.  A.,  1642,  4*0,  pp.  6,  with 
woodcut  of  the  Cross  on  the  title. 

In  1642  the  Cross  was  defaced,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  destroy  it.  Some  of 
the  pamphleteers  write  as  if  it  were  already 
down. 

A  full  and  compleat  answer  against  the  Writer  of  a 
late  volume  set  forth,  entitled  A  Tale  in  a  Tub,  or 
a  Tub  Lecture,  with  a  vindication  of  that  ridiculous 
name  called  Roundheads.  Together  with  some 
excellent  verses  on  the  defacing  of  Cheapside  Crosse. 
Also  proving  that  it  is  far  better  to  preach  in  a  Road 
than  in  a  Tub.  By  Thorny  Ailo  Annagram.  London, 
1642,  4to,  4  leaves. 

The  Crosses  Case  in  Cheapside  ;  whether  its 
militia,  the  setting  of  it  in  a  posture  of  defence,  be 
according  to  Law.  The  contrary  is  maintained  by 
one,  who  hath  little  of  that,  we  commonly  call  Law  ; 
against  those,  who  has  as  little  of  that  we  truly  call 
Reason.  Notwithstanding  the  Dispute  is  carried  all 
along  in  a  coole  and  orderly  way,  by  the  Law  of 
Heaven,  the  line  and  rule  of  the  Word,  and  as  in 
God's  presence,  Who  is  Judge  Himselfe ;  so  as  the 
men  in  understanding  may  find  strong  meate  here, 
the  childe  milke. 

Printed  in  the  Chinactericall  yeare  of  Crosses  and 
Crosse  men,  for  T.V.,  1642  [Aug.  24],  4to,  4  prelimi- 
nary leaves,  pp.  72. 

Randolph  in  his  Muses  Looking  Glass  (1638) 
speaks  of  the  Cross  as  an  idol. 

She  looketh  like  the  Idol  of  Cheapside. 
And  when  it  was  supposed  to  have  received 
a  mortal  wound  on  Monday  night,  Jan.  24th, 
a  pamphleteer  wrote — 

The  great  Idoll  in  Cheapside  is  down-a. 
The  author  seems  to  have  felt  so  sure  that 
the  Cross  would  be  destroyed  that  he  wrote — 

Cheapside  Crosse  is  carried  away, 
Therefore  we  will  make  a  holy  day. 

The  following  is  the  title  of  his  tract : — 

The  Remarkable  Funeral  of  Cheapside  Crosse  in 
London :  with  the  Reason  why  the  Bishops,  Jesuits, 
Papists,  Cavaliers,  and  Arminians  refused  to  bee 
there.  Also  the  order  and  manner  of  the  Funerall, 
and  the  severall  Songs  for  that  purpose  appointed. 
London,  Printed  for  Robert  Hodgekinsonne,  1642, 
4to,  4  leaves. 


The  next  tract  was  published  on  the  day 
after  the  Cross  was  destroyed.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  last  part  of  the  following  title  is 
that  the  second  of  May  was  the  day  sacred  to 
the  feast  of  the  invention  (or  discovery)  of 
the  Cross.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Charing  Cross,  which  was  the  original  Eleanor 
Cross,  lived  on  two  or  three  years  after  Cheap- 
side  Cross,  which  had  been  renewed  or 
rebuilt  twice. 

The  Downe-fall  of  Dagon,  or  the  taking  downe  of 
Cheapside  Crosse  this  second  of  May,  1643,  wherein 
is  contained  these  principalis  following,  viz.  : — First, 
Cheapside  Crosse  sick  at  heart.  Secondly,  his  Death 
and  Funerall.  Thirdly,  his  Will,  Legacies,  Inventory 
and  Epitaph.  Fourthly,  the  Reason  why  it  was  taken 
downe,  and  the  authority  for  it.  Fifthly,  the  benefit 
and  profit  that  is  made  of  the  materials  of  it,  and  the 
severall  summes  of  mony  which  is  offered  for  it ;  like- 
wise the  satisfaction  it  will  give  to  thousands  of  people. 
Sixthly,  notes  worthy  of  the  Readers  observation  that 
the  Crosse  should  just  happen  to  be  taken  downe  on 
that  day  which  Crosses  were  first  invented  and  set 
up.  Printed  for  Thomas  Wilson  [May  3],  sm.  4to, 
4  leaves,  with  woodcut  of  the  Cross  on  the  title. 


Jfatrlop  jFair, 

By  Cornelius  Walford,  F.I.A.,  Barrister-at- 
Law. 

ERE  we  have  a  fair  totally  dissimilar 
in  all  respects  from  any  of  those 
to  which  I  have  previously  drawn 
attention.  They  were  founded  in 
remote  periods  for  the  purpose  of  commerce, 
and  under  the  protection  of,  as  well  as  for 
the  advantage  of,  the  Church;  this  has  a 
modern  history,  and  was  founded  during  the 
last  century  by  the  vagaries  of  an  eccentric  and 
well-meaning  old  gentleman  named  Daniel 
Day — known  locally  by  the  quaint  appellative 
of  Good  Day  / 

In  Hainault  Forest,  in  the  county  of  Essex 
(about  ten  miles  from  London,  on  the  eastern 
side),  there  stood  early  last  century,  as  there 
had  stood  for  unknown  centuries  previously, 
a  pollard  oak  tree,  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
of  enormous  size.  Its  trunk  is  reported  by 
various  authorities  to  have  been  thirty-six 
feet  in  girth  at  about  one  yard  from  the 
ground ;  from  this  issued  eleven  vast  arms, 
each  of  the  dimensions  of  a  tree  of  vigorous 
growth;    and  it  is  said  that,  when   in  full 
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foliage,  its  shadow  extended  over  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground.  This  tree  became  the  centre 
of  the  fair. 

The  name  of  this  giant   of  the  forest  is 
traditionally  associated  with  royalty.     In  the 
once  popular  "  Fairlop  Fair  Song"  the  inci- 
dent is  thus  prosaically  rendered  : — 
To  Hainault  Forest  Queen  Anne  she  did  ride, 
And  beheld  the  beautiful  oak  by  her  side  ; 
And  after  viewing  it  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
She  said  to  her  Court,  "  It  is  a  Fair-lop." 

There  were  ancient  customs  of  "lopping" 
associated  with  this  now  disafforested  forest.* 
The  same  poetic  chronicle  declares  : — 

It  was  eight  fathoms  round — spread  an  acre  of 
ground,  etc. 

Gilpin,  in  his  Forest  Scenery  (1791),  writes  : 
The  tradition  of  the  country  traces  it  half-way  up 
the  Christian  era.     It  is  still  a  noble  tree,  though  it 
has  suffered  greatly  from  the  depredations  of  time. 

Daniel  Day,  who  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  mast  and  block  maker  in  Wapping — in 
the  days  of  wooden  ships  a  large  industry — ■ 
owned  a  small  ancestral  property  in  Essex, 
which  he  visited  once  a  year,  in  the  month 
of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  rents. 
It  became  a  habit  with  him  to  dine  on  these 
occasions  under  this  Fairlop  oak,  the  dinner 
consisting  of  beans  and  bacon,  supplied  pro- 
bably from  the  "May-pole  Inn,"  about  a  mile 
distant.  This  first  occurred  early  in  the  last 
century.  Soon  he  asked  his  tenants  to  join 
him  j  then  he  invited  a  few  friends  and 
neighbours  to  accompany  him  in  his  annual 
excursion,  and  so  the  custom  of  an  annual 
gathering  became  established.  The  subse- 
quent historian  of  the  fair  and  of  its  founder 
(Charles  Clark)  says  : — 

Mr.  Day's  friends  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
rural  novelty,  that  they  one  and  all  pledged  themselves 
to  accompany  him  on  the  same  occasion  every  year, 
on  the  first  Friday  in  July,  during  their  lives. 

From  this  source  I  draw  some  further  details. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  this  amicable 

meeting  greatly  increased,  and  became  known 

*  The  early  custom  of  "  lopping"  had,  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  become  reduced  to  this.  Every  poor 
widow  residing  in  those  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Bark- 
ing and  Dagenham,  which  were  within  the  Forest  of 
Hainault,  who  did  not  receive  parish  relief,  and  whose 
husband  had  been  dead  for  a  year,  had  been  allowed 
to  have  one  load  of  wood  yearly  on  Easter  Monday  from 
and  out  of  the  said  "  King's  Forest ;"  or  in  lieu  of  it, 
to  those  who  could  not  procure  a  team  to  carry  the 
wood  on  that  day,  eight  shillings. 


to  the  neighbouring  gentry,  farmers,  and  yeo- 
manry ;  and  a  vast  number  of  them  annually, 
on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Day's  jubilee,  visited 
the  place.  Suttling-booths  were  soon  found 
to  be  necessary  for  their  accommodation, 
which  naturally  produced  various  other  booths, 
arranged  round  the  huge  oak  ;  and  about  the 
year  1725  this  charming  spot  began  to  present 
every  resemblance  of  a  regular  fair.  It  pro- 
gressively increased,  and  puppet-shows,  wild- 
beast  caravans,  vendors  of  fruits,  ribbons, 
gingerbread,  and  toys  of  all  descriptions, 
attended,  and  a  country  fair  or  wake  was 
thus  improvised.  It  had  this  peculiar  fea- 
ture, that  it  was  one  of  the  most  respectable, 
well-regulated,  and  harmonious  gatherings 
known  in  the  country — a  character  which 
had  entirely  departed  a  century  later. 

From  this  time  forward  this  annual  gather- 
ing, at  which  Mr.  Day  found  himself  flattered 
by  the  honest  attentions  of  his  numerous 
visitors,  became  a  matter  of  especial  interest 
to  him.  In  the  words  of  his  biographer,  his 
open  and  generous  heart  expanded  with  in- 
expressible delight  at  being  the  cause  of 
happiness  to  others.  He  thought  some  little 
return  due  to  the  lads  and  lasses  who  so 
graciously  favoured  him  with  their  company  ; 
he  provided  several  sacks  of  beans,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  bacon  dressed ;  the 
bacon  was  mixed  in  slices  with  beans,  and 
distributed  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in 
pansful. 

The  happy,  froliksome  contest  for  the  envied  portion 
is  more  easily  conceived  than  described.  Unfortunate 
was  he  who  did  not  procure  a  share  for  his  fair  one. 
Blessings  were  the  donor's  reward,  and  the  air  resounded 
with  huzzas. 

In  the  former  part  of  Mr.  Day's  life  he 
usually  walked  to  Fairlop  and  back  again. 
Later  on  he  rode  on  horseback  ;  but  having 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  he  declared  he  would 
never  cross  another.  He  kept  his  vow,  sold 
his  horse,  and  purchased  a  mule ;  this  obsti- 
nate animal,  "  unconscious  of  the  worth  he 
bore,"  threw  his  rider  in  the  mire.  Mr.  Day 
determined  never  to  trust  himself  upon  the 
back  of  a  four-legged  beast.  His  next  resource 
was  a  post-chaise,  or  a  coach  ;  in  one  of  these 
he  also  met  with  an  accident,  and  ever  after 
refused  to  enter  into  either.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance induced  him  to  direct  his  remains 
to  be  conveyed  by  water  to  the  place  of  burial, 
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saying,  "  If  he  was  conveyed  in  a  hearse  he 
should  be  awakened."  He  next  invented  a 
machine  to  go  by  aid  of  mechanical  power 
without  horses,  which,  after  two  years'  suc- 
cessful trial,  broke  down  in  attempting  the 
third  expedition.  His  dernier  resort  was  a 
jockey-cart,  in  which,  attended  by  music,  he 
took  his  annual  trip  in  the  July  preceding  his 
death. 

The  next  event  in  the  history  of  the  fair, 
and  one  which  added  greatly  to  its  popu- 
larity, was  that  many  of  "Old  Daniel  Day's" 
neighbours  entered  warmly  into  the  incidents 
associated  with  the  annual  July  holiday.  Thus 
the  engine-makers,  pump-makers,  and  block- 
makers  of  Wapping,  and  other  places  con- 
tiguous to  the  river,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
or  forty,  every  year  went  to  Fairlop  in  a  boat 
made  of  one  entire  piece  of  fir,  covered  with 
an  awning,  mounted  on  a  coach-carriage, 
drawn  by  six  horses,  with  flags,  streamers, 
and  pendants  flying,  and  a  band  of  music, 
attended  by  a  great  many  persons  on  horse- 
back, in  carriages,  and  on  foot. 

A  local  poet,  who  (probably  at  a  later  date) 
had  been  one  of  the  company  stowed  in  this 
land-boat,  thus  describes  his  sensations  while 
on  the  journey  : — 

O'er  land  our  vessel  bent  its  course, 
Guarded  by  troops  of  foot  and  horse  ; 
Our  anchors  they  were  all  a-peak, 
Our  crews  were  baling  from  each  leak ; 
On  Stratford  bridge  it  made  me  quiver, 
Lest  they  should  spill  us  in  the  river  ! 

Daniel  Day  died  in  1767,  aged  eighty-four. 
In  the  Animal  Register  there  appeared  a 
biographical  notice,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  substance.  There  died  lately  at  his  house 
in  Wapping,  aged  eighty-four  years,  the  noted 
Mr.  Daniel  Day,  equally  remarkable  as  an 
humorist  and  for  his  great  skill  in  mechanics. 
He  was  the  first  promoter  and  founder  of 
Fairlop  Fair,  where  he  has  for  forty  years 
eaten  beans  and  bacon  under  a  certain  tree  : 

He  endeavoured  to  make  the  fair  statute,  but  could 
not  succeed,  or  would  have  been  buried  under  the  tree, 
and  ordered  a  monument  to  his  memory.  But  to  show 
his  great  regard,  and  its  situation,  he  procured  a  limb, 
of  which  has  been  made  a  coffin,  which  he  has  had 
by  him  many  years,  in  which  he  used  often  to  lie  down 
to  see  if  it  fitted  him.  He  had  ordered  his  body  to  be 
laid  in  Barking  churchyard  ;  to  be  carried  by  water 
[for  the  reasons  already  stated],  attended  by  his  men, 
with  white  gloves  and  aprons — each  man  to  have  is.  6d. 
and  a  full  pot.     His  fortune,  which  was  easy,  he  kept 


in  the  bank,  as  he  always  declared  against  interest  for 
money. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Barking  is  a  stone 
slab,  on  which  is  inscribed — 

Here  lieth  interr'd  the  body  of  Mr.  Daniel  Day, 
block  and  pump  maker,  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's, 
Wapping,  who  departed  this  life  October  the  19th, 
1767,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

Death  from  this  world  hath  set  me  free 

From  all  my  pain  and  misery. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  stone  appeared 
the  following : — 

As  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  Fairlop 
Fair,  the  company  of  block-makers  caused  this  stone 
to  be  repaired  A.D.  1829,  under  the  direction  of  the 
following  members  :  Joseph  Flowers,  William  James 
Grinyer,  Thomas  Hemingway,  Abraham  Kimm,  Wil- 
liam Rcw,  and  John  Owen,  Treasurer. 

It  is  recorded  that  a  few  years  before  Mr. 
Day's  death  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
Old  Oak  received  a  shock,  either  from  light- 
ning or  storm,  or  as  the  result  of  decay.  This 
operated  upon  him — 

as  the  warning  of  an  old  friend  ;  it  pointed  out  to 
him  the  instability  of  life  and  the  effects  of  time,  and 
he  received  the  call  with  the  resignation  of  a  Christian, 
and  the  fortitude  of  a  man  who  was  conscious  of  having 
performed  his  allotted  part  with  propriety. 

It  seems  certain  that  so  long  as  the 
founder  lived  the  fair  was  conducted  re- 
spectably, and  was  simply  the  occasion  of 
an  annually  recurring  popular  holiday.  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  by  the  time  a  cen- 
tury had  elapsed  from  its  first  foundation  it 
had  assumed  the  proportions,  and  the  cha- 
racter, of  an  East  End  saturnalia.  I  do  not 
propose  to  attempt  to  trace  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  transition.  The  chief  of 
these  may  have  been  that  there  was  no  con- 
trolling authority.  The  Lords  of  the  Manor 
we  must  assume  collected  no  tolls.  The 
Verderers  of  the  forest  were  powerless  to 
control  the  conduct  of  the  lawless  masses 
who  gravitated  periodically  to  the  scene.  It 
is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  fair  prac- 
tically lasted  but  one  day. 

The  Verderers  of  the  forest  commenced  to 
attend  the  fair  early  in  the  present  century, 
perhaps  sooner ;  and  they  superintended  the 
location  and  erection  of  the  booths  and  mar- 
quees, so  that  they  should  not  be  placed  too 
near  the  great  oak.  By  their  aid  it  came 
about  that  a  fine  lawn  was  preserved  round 
about  this  tree  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
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who  preferred  shade  and  quiet  to  the  more 
busy  parts  of  the  fair. 

The  booths  now  took  the  shape  of  an 
avenue  on  either  side  of  the  oak ;  or  in  the 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  of  1808, 

the  fair  forms  an  immense  range  of  traffic  and  recrea- 
tion, as  well  as  a  delightful  promenade,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  enchanting  spectacles  of 
the  kind  that  can  be  conceived. 

After  a  time  it  became  the  practice  for 
many  of  the  booths  to  remain  on  the  ground 
during  the  next  day ;  but  I  find  no  evidence 
of  the  revelries  being  generally  continued  for 
more  than  one  day.  I  believe  a  species  of 
"stag-hunt"  became  associated  with  the  fair 
early  in  the  present  century. 

1 79 1.  There  was  established  this  year  a 
Society  of  Archers,  who  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  the  Hainault  Foresters.  The  mem- 
bers assembled  during  the  summer  season  to 
enjoy  the  ancient  and  pleasant  pastime  for 
which  the  society  was  formed.  Much  was 
done  by  this  body  to  protect  the  tree  from  the 
ravages  of  casual  visitors  ;  and  finally  at  their 
instance,  I  believe,  the  trunk  of  the  oak 
became  protected  by  a  screen  of  palings 
sufficiently  high,  it  was  hoped,  to  prevent 
the  kindling  of  fires  either  inside  its  trunk 
or  so  near  outside  as  to  do  serious  damage. 

1805.  On  the  25th  June  this  year,  the 
famous  old  oak  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire.  A  number  of  persons  went  to  assist  in 
extinguishing  the  flames,  which,  however,  was 
not  accomplished  until  the  main  branch  on 
the  south  side  and  part  of  the  trunk  were 
consumed. 

1808.  There  was  published,  "T/ie  History 
and  Origin  of  Fairlop  Fair,  annually  held 
round  the  great  oak  in  Hainault  Forest  in 
Essex  on  the  first  Friday  in  July;  with  a 
genuine  account  of  the  founder,  Mr.  Daniel 
Day,  interspersed  with  many  curious  and 
genuine  anecdotes  of  that  worthy  character, 
whose  simplicity  of  manners  could  only  be 
equalled  by  the  rectitude  of  his  heart. 
'Come  see  rural  felicity.'  By  a  Gentle- 
man of  Essex.  The  fourth  edition,  embel- 
lished with  an  elegant  and  correct  view  of 
that  stupendous  oak  in  its  present  state,  with 
a  sketch  of  the  Fair,  drawn  and  engraved 
by  eminent  artists.  London,  Printed  for 
Alex.  Hogg  &  Co.,  16,  Paternoster  Row, 
and  sold  by  Richard   Ing,  bookseller,  near 


the  Turnpike,  Mile  End.  Likewise  may  be 
had  at  the  Fair.  Price  only  sixpence,  [En- 
tered at  Stationers'  Hall]  1808."  8vo,  pp.  15. 

This  was  really  a  reprint  from  Granger's 
Wonderful  Museum. 

1820.  The  high  winds  in  February  of 
this  year  stretched  the  remainder  of  the 
massy  trunk  and  limbs  of  the  grand  old 
tree  upon  the  turf  it  had  for  so  many  ages 
overshadowed  with  its  verdant  foliage ; 

and  thus  it  exhibited  a  melancholy  memento  of  the 
irresistible  power  of  time  in  bringing  to  an  end  not 
only  the  flower  of  a  season,  but  also  the  towering 
growth  of  many  ages. 

These  remaining  fragments  were  purchased 
by  Mr.  Seabrook,  the  builder  of  St.  Pancras 
Church ;  and  the  magnificent  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  there  existing  were  each  formed 
out  of  the  same.  By  this  incident  the  "  Fair- 
lop Oak"  may  be  bodily  perpetuated  for  many 
generations  to  come. 

It  may  be  further  recorded,  that  when  in 
1865  the  London  Foresters  presented  a  life 
boat  to  the  Life  Boat  Society,  they  named 
it  the  "  Fairlop." 

1846.  There  appeared  a  poem  bearing 
the  title,  "  The  Fair  Day  of  Fairlop  Fair," 
July  3rd,  1846,  of  which  it  may  be  readily 
assumed  that  Mr.  Charles  Clark,  "  the  Great 
Totham  Poet,"  was  the  author.  I  quote  a 
stanza  or  two  : — 

Come,  lovers  of  doggrel ;  come,  lovers  of  sport, 
Haste  here  at  the  bidding  of  Momus  resort, 
And  toss  up  your  "  toppers"  ten  feet  in  the  air, 
Since  we've  had  a  fair  day  for  the  Day  of  our  Fair. 
Sure  Jove  at  our  bidding  fulfill'd  our  desire, 
And  each  rider,  each  walker,  each  seller,  and  buyer, 
Of  pleasure  and  profit  came  in  for  their  share, 

As  they  hail'd  the  fair  clay  on  the  Day  of  the  Fair. 

*  *  *  * 

Not  more  had  there  been  of  din,  frolic,  and  fun, 
Had  Bacchus  been  present,  bestriding  his  tun  ; 
And  Mercury  himself  had  his  followers  there, 
Who  hail'd  the  fair  day,  and  the  Day  of  the  Fair. 

*  *  *  * 

The  imprint  of  this  small  sheet  is,  "  Totham  : 
printed  by  Charles  Clark,  an  amateur,  at  his 
Private  Press." 

1847.  There  was  published  :  "  Fairlop  and 
its  Founder  ;  or,  Facts  and  Fun  for  the  Forest 
Frolickers.  By  a  famed  First  Friday  Fair- 
Goer.  Contains  memoirs,  anecdotes,  poems, 
songs,  etc.,  with  the  curious  will  of  Mr.  Day, 
never  before  printed.  A  very  limited  number 
printed.  Totham  :  printed  at  Charles  Clark's 
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Private  Press.  Fairlop's  Friday,  '  A  day  of 
fun  and  jollity.' — Tom  Thumb"  8vo,  pp.  10, 
and  appendix  with  will,  etc.  In  this  appendix 
is  contained  "  Fairlopean  Poems  and  Songs." 
I  will  give  a  few  specimen  verses  only  : — 

Come  to  Fairlop  Fair ;  we  good  fellows  invite  ; 

So  partake  of  that  day,  which  is  our  delight ; 

For  we  have  spirits  like  fire ;  our  courage  is  good  ; 

And  we  meet  with  the  best  of  respect  on  the  road. 

When  you  see  us,  you'll  say  we  are  mounted  quite 
gay  :— 

Success  to  the  lads  that  delight  in  that  day. 

Haste  away,  haste  away ;  all  nature  seems  gay, 
Let  us  drink  to  the  joys  of  old  Fairlop  so  gay  ! 

This  is  from  the  "  Invitation  "  poem ;  there 
then  follows  the  "  Excursion  "  : — 

Then  to  Fairlop  Fair  we  steer, 

With  carriages  in  front  and  rear, 

Our  skins  quite  brimful  of  good  cheer  ; 

So  mellow  then  we  start. 
Then  we'  o'er  the  Forest  ride , 
Neither  fearing  wind  nor  tide; 

Singing,  laughing, 

Drinking,  quaffing, 
Merrily  we  glide,  etc.,  etc. 

Then  a  piece  "  Exhibiting  the  Dialect  of  the 
Peasantry  of  Essex,"  which  I  pass  by.  Next 
a  piece  on  the  fair  itself : — 

About  a  century  ago,  as  I  have  heard  say, 

This  Fair  it  was  kept  by  one  Daniel  Day, 

As  hearty  a  good  fellow  as  ever  there  could  be  ; 

His  coffin  was  made  of  a  limb  of  the  tree. 

With  black-strap  and  sherry  he  made  his  friends  merry, 

All  sorrows  for  to  drown  in  brandy,  rum,  and  perry ; 

So  they  boozed  it  away  ;  dull  care  we  will  defy, 

And  be  happy  on  the  first  Friday  in  July. 

At  about  this  period  the  fair  was  at  its 
height,  and  had  indeed  become  a  sort  of 
annual  carnival,  uncontrolled  by  any  religious 
zeal,  such  as  is  supposed  to  be  associated 
with  the  carnivals  of  continental  cities.  The 
annoyance  to  the  genteel  residents  of  the 
district  was  immense.  Then  came  the  hour 
and  the  man — the  latter  being  a  Rev.  Robert 
Ainslie,  a  prominent  dissenting  minister  in 
London,  and  for  some  years  Secretary  of  the 
London  City  Mission — the  same  who  caused 
about  a  million  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
to  be  freely  circulated  on  a  particular  day  in 
districts  which  it  had  not  usually  reached 
previously.  The  part  he  took  in  the  sup- 
pression of  this  fair  will  be  best  told  in  the 
language  of  his  biographer : — 

Another  enterprise  is  which  Mr.  Ainslie  was 
engaged  whilst  associated  with  the  City  Mission  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over.     Probably  many 


persons  may  have  heard  of  the  annual  saturnalia 
known  as  Fairlop  Fair,  although  there  can  be  but 
few  in  respectable  circles  who  have  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  the  scenes  which  not  only  the  fair  itself, 
but  the  roads  leading  to  it,  presented  of  drunken 
revelry  and  violence  of  various  kinds.  Mr.  Ainslie 
was  so  impressed  with  the  terrible  nature  of  this 
annual  infliction,  that  he  resolved  to  take  a  staff  of 
Missionaries  to  the  fair  with  him  upon  one  occasion, 
with  a  view  of  supplying  evidence  as  to  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  gathering.  The  agents  of  the  City 
Mission  were,  however,  unwilling  to  do  the  kind  of 
work  suggested,  and  Mr.  Ainslie,  with  that  inflexible 
will  which  characterised  him,  resolved  to  go  himself, 
and  to  find  elsewhere  men  of  similar  temper  to  unite 
with  him.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Ainslie  was  success- 
ful in  inducing  the  authorities,  by  the  evidence  he  laid 
before  them,  to  put  an  end  to  the  holding  of  the  fair, 
which,  but  for  his  brave  perseverance,  might  have 
continued  to  this  day. 

185 1.  There  was  enacted  the  14  &  15 
Vict.,  chap.  43,  "  An  Act  for  disafforesting 
the  Forest  of  Hainault,  in  the  County  of 
Essex,"  which  recited  that  the  Queen's  most 
Excellent  Majesty  claimed  to  be  seised 

of  and  in  Waltham  Forest,  formerly  called  the  Forest 
of  Essex,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  one  portion  of  which 
is  usually  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Hainault 
Forest. 

And  whereas  Her  Majesty  had  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  signify  her  consent  that 
the  said  Forest  of  Hainault  should  be  dis- 
afforested, and  the  royal  deer  therein  removed 
or  destroyed  with  all  convenient  speed,  etc., 
etc.,  this  was  followed,  in  1858,  by  the 
21  &  22  Vict,  chap.  37,  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  Allotment  of  the  Commonable  Land 
within  the  Boundaries  of  the  late  Forest  of 
Hainault,  in  the  County  of  Essex."  In 
neither  of  these  Acts  is  any  reference  to  the 
fair ;  and  yet  their  joint  effect  was  to  destroy 
it — first,  by  the  destruction  of  the  forest 
scenery,  and  next  by  the  allotment  of  the 
lands  to  specific  owners.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  fair  lingered  on  until  the  lands 
were  actually  enclosed,  and  then  it  com- 
pletely died ;  but  to  this  time  there  is  an 
annual  gathering  of  the  East-end  costers 
and  others  on  the  first  Friday  in  July  to  that 
part  of  Epping  Forest  which  is  nearest  to  the 
site  of  the  former  Hainault  Forest,  and  its 
Fairlop  oak.  The  history  of  this  fair  stands 
unique. 
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monumental  T6rasges  of 
Cam&tingesjrire- 

By  Rev.  B.  Hale  Wortham. 

LTHOUGH  the  monumental  brasses 
of  Cambridgeshire  are  far  less  nume- 
rous than  those  in  many  counties  of 
equal  or  smaller  area,  they  yield  to 
none  in  interest  or  importance.  According 
to  the  very  careful  and  accurate  list  compiled 
by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Haines,  about  the  year 
1 86 1,  Cambridgeshire  contains  in  brasses, 
including  inscriptions  and  fragments.  Mr. 
Franks,  of  the  British  Museum,  however, 
makes  the  number  to  consist  of  118. 

The   ecclesiastical    brasses   begin   with   a 
priest  in  eucharistic  vestments  at  Fulbourn, 
date  c.  1390.     This  is  the  only  priest  vested 
in  chasuble  existing  in  the  county,  and,  al- 
though mutilated,  is  a  remarkably  fine  speci- 
men.    The  lines  are  bold  and  deeply  cut, 
and  the  folds  of  the  drapery  are  very  artistic 
and   effective.      The  figure   bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  priest  at  Stoke-in-Tinhead, 
South  Devon  {c.  1370),  and  to  the  famous 
brass  at  Brandish,  in  Suffolk,  to  Sir  Edmund 
de  Burnedish  {c.  1360).     It  seems  far  from 
improbable  that  these  figures  were  the  work 
of  the  same  artist,  or  were  issued  from  the 
same  guild  of  workers.      Fulbourn  Church 
also  contains   the  magnificent   brass  of  Sir 
William  de  Ful  bourne,  Canon  of  St,  Paul's, 
and  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  1391,  vested 
in  cope,  having  alternately  a  rose  and  his 
monogram  on  the  orphrey.     The  marginal 
inscription  is  much  mutilated ;  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  canopy  and  a  large  piece  out 
of  the  centre  of  the  figure  have  disappeared. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  representa- 
tion but  one  of  a  priest  vested  in  cope.     Next 
in  order  of  time  (1401)  comes  the  brass  at 
Balsham,  to  John  Sleford,  Rector  of  Balsham, 
Master  of  the  Wardrobe  to  King  Edward  III., 
and  Canon  of  Ripon  and  Wells.     The  in- 
scription surrounding  the  brass  states  that  he 
rebuilt  the  parish  church,  and  placed  in  the 
chancel  the  fine  stall  work  existing  at  the 
present  day.     This  brass  is  very  nearly  per- 
fect    The  figure  vested  in  cope  is  placed 
under  a  triple  canopy  of  remarkable  grace 
and  lightness,  surmounted  by  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Trinity,  to  whom  the  soul  is  being 
conveyed  upwards  in  a  sheet  by  two  angels. 


The  tops  of  some  of  the  pinnacles  of  the 
canopy  are  crowned  by  seraphim.  On  the 
orphreys  of  the  cope  are  the  figures  of  various 
saints.  Side  by  side  with  this  is  the  brass  to 
Dr.  John  Blodwell,  also  Rector  of  Balsham 
and  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  1462,  of  equal  size 
and  magnificence.  The  cope  is  covered 
with  a  very  rich  design  ;  and  on  the  orphreys, 
as  well  as  on  the  sides  of  the  canopy,  are 
represented  saints  and  angels.  At  the  foot 
of  the  figure  are  some  Latin  verses,  of  better 
quality  than  are  usually  found  in  such  a 
position.  Great  Shelford  possesses  a  very 
good,  though  much  mutilated,  brass  to 
Thomas  Patesle,  date  141 8,  whose  name 
is  inscribed  on  the  orphreys  of  the  cope. 
At  Wilburton  is  a  brass  to  Thomas  Bole, 
Archdeacon  of  Ely,  date  1477  ;  at  Girton, 
two  small  brasses  to  William  Malster,  Canon 
of  York,  1492,  and  William  Stevyn,  Canon 
of  Lincoln,  1497.  At  Wimpole  is  a  brass  to 
Thomas  Worsley,  Canon  of  Beverley,  1501. 
In  Trinity  Hall  Chapel  is  the  well-cut  but 
somewhat  stiff  brass  to  Walter  Hewke,  evi- 
dently by  the  same  hand  as  that  of  Provost 
Warde  {c.  15 10),  in  Tattershall  Church,  Lin- 
coln. 

The  famous  palimpsest  at  Burwell,  of  John 
Lawrence,  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  1542,  must  not 
be  omitted ;  curious  from  the  fact  that  the 
brass  made  in  the  lifetime  of  the  person 
commemorated  seems. to  have  been  altered 
from  the  episcopal  vestments  of  the  abbot 
to  the  canonical  vestments  of  the  priest, 
thereby  showing  us  how  the  subject  of  the 
memorial  abdicated  his  high  office  during  his 
lifetime.  The  great  cathedral  of  Ely  contains 
but  two  brasses;  one  the  figure  of  Bishop 
Goodryke,  Ambassador,  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, Counsellor  to  King  Edward  VI. 
(1554).  Canopy  and  inscription  have  all 
disappeared,  nothing  remaining  but  the 
matrices  in  the  stone  to  show  how  fine  they 
must  have  been.  The  figure  is  vested  in 
full  pontificals,  holding  in  one  hand  the 
Bible,  with  a  seal  appended  to  it, — probably 
the  Chancellor's  seal;  in  the  other  the 
pastoral  staff.  The  other  brass  is  that  to 
Dean  Tyndall  (16 14),  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  most  Post-Reformation  memo- 
rials, where  the  virtues  of  the  deceased 
afforded  the  sole  material  for  epitaph. 
It  is,  however,  in  military  brasses  that  the 
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county  of  Cambridge  is  most  remarkable. 
We  start  here  with  the  brass  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Trumpington  (1289),  the  second  oldest 
memorial  brass  existing  in  England  :  if  some 
authorities  are  to  be  credited,  who  place  it 
before  that  of  Sir  John  d'Abernon,  the 
oldest  The  figure  is  represented  as  clothed 
in  mail ;  not  of  the  kind  in  which  the  rings 
were  interlaced,  but  in  which  they  were  sewn 
on  to  a  leather  surface.  It  is  one  of  the  four 
effigies  which  are  represented  with  ailettes, 
appendages  more  curious  than  graceful. 
The  head  rests  on  a  tilting  helmet,  attached 
to  the  waist  of  the  figure  by  a  chain.  The 
effigy  is  remarkable  for  a  stern  ruggedness  and 
an  absence  of  ornament.  Compared  with  the 
brasses  of  Sir  Robert  de  Bures,  or  Sir  Robert 
de  Septvans,  the  figure  seems  bare  and  cold, 
but  the  drawing  and  design  is  certainly  far 
better  than  that  of  its  remaining  full  length 
contemporary,  Sir  John  d'  Abernon.  The 
next  specimen  that  the  county  contains  is 
of  a  much  rarer  period — that  of  Edward  II. 
Besides  Sir  John  de  Creik,  at  Westley  Water- 
less, there  are  but  two  other  specimens 
known, — Sir  John  d'  Abernon  the  younger, 
and  a  knight  at  Wimbish,  in  Essex.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt,  judging  from  the  pose 
of  the  figure,  as  well  as  from  the  details,  that 
the  brass  at  Westley  and  that  of  Sir  John 
d'  Abernon  (1327)  are  from  the  same  hand. 
Both  figures  are  very  much  attenuated,  and 
both  stand  slightly  crooked.  The  brass  at 
Westley  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  bears 
the  mark  of  the  artist,  or  of  the  guild  to 
which  the  artist  belonged,  at  the  foot  of  the 
female  figure,  Alyne  de  Creik.  This  mark 
consists  of  an  N  reversed ;  above  the  |\|  a 
cross,  on  one  side  a  star,  on  the  other  a 
crescent.  The  male  figure  displays  no  less 
than  five  distinct  garments,  each  one  show- 
ing beneath  the  other.  The  shield,  which  is 
very  small,  bears  the  owner's  arms ;  and  on 
his  heels  for  the  first  time  appear  the  rowel 
spurs.  Plates  of  steel  are  attached  to  the 
arms  and  to  the  front  of  the  legs,  and  on  the 
head  is  the  bascinet.  The  mail  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  represented  in  the  figure  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Trumpington.  At  Horseheath 
is  a  good  example  of  a  brass  of  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  effigy  of  Sir 
John  de  Argentine  (1382);  and  at  Wood 
Ditton  is  one  to  Henry  English,  a  few  years 


later  in  date.  At  Wisbeach  a  very  large 
brass  exists  to  Thomas  de  Braunstone,  Con- 
stable de  Wisbech  (1401),  but  very  much 
worn  and  mutilated.  Little  Shelford  con- 
tains two  very  well  drawn  brasses  of  the  De 
Frevilles,  so  very  similar  in  design  and 
execution,  that,  although  they  commemorate 
a  father  and  son,  it  is  most  probable  that 
they  are  of  the  same  date,  and  the  work  of 
the  same  artificer.  In  both  brasses  the  male 
figure  holds  the  female  by  the  hand — not  an 
unusual  position  in  effigies  of  this  date. 

There  are  several  good  specimens  of  brasses 
to  be  found  in  Cambridgeshire  belonging  to 
the  first  eighty  years  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Besides  those  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  the  brass  to  Sir  John  Skelton 
and  his  two  wives  at  Hinxton ;  a  figure 
without  inscription  at  Weston  Colvile ;  Sir 
Baldwin  St.  George  at  Hatley;  Nicholas 
Paris,  Esq.,  at  Linton  ;  and  Henry  Paris, 
with  his  wife  Margaret,  at  Hildersham, — all 
before  1427.  Later  on  come  the  brass  at 
Iselham  of  Sir  John  Bernard,  at  the  foot 
of  which  is  a  muzzled  bear ;  and  the  curious 
brass  at  Quy  of  John  Ansty  (c.  1465),  with 
twelve  sons  kneeling  beneath  the  figure  in 
tabards.  (The  female  figure  of  this  brass  is 
missing.)  The  effigy  of  the  knight  is  repre- 
sented as  bare-headed,  with  the  first  example 
in  the  county  of  the  large  projecting  elbow 
plates.  We  have  a  specimen  of  this  armour 
further  developed  in  the  brass  of  Henry  Paris 
(1466)  at  Hildersham,  where  the  elbow  plates 
are  shown  as  angular,  ungraceful  projections, 
and  the  fastenings  by  which  they  were  secured 
are  accurately  depicted.  In  this  brass  is  to 
be  seen  the  lance  rest.  At  Iselham  is  a 
very  fine  brass  of  Thomas  Peyton  and  his 
two  wives.  The  date  in  the  inscription  is 
1484,  but  the  style  of  armour  would  lead  us 
to  place  it  some  years  earlier.  This  brass 
has  several  remarkable  characteristics ;  the 
dress  of  one  of  the  ladies  is  enriched  with 
an  embroidered  pattern,  which  Mr.  Haines 
states  is  quite  unique,  and  the  sacred 
monogram  is  employed  as  an  ornament 
for  her  head-dress.  At  Impington  is  to  be 
found  a  curious  brass  to  John  Burgoyn  and 
his  wife  (1505).  The  figures  are  represented 
as  clothed  in  heraldic  dresses,  the  knight 
wearing  a  tabard  over  his  armour,  with 
three  talbots  on  it,  the  arms  of  Burgoyn ;  the 
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lady  being  clothed  in  a  mantle,  on  which 
there  is  a  chevron.  In  this  brass  different 
kinds  of  metals  appear  to  have  been  used, 
since  the  "  field  "  of  the  heraldic  dresses  is 
composed  of  some  kind  of  white  metal, 
and  is  in  relief.  From  the  hollows  in  the 
brass,  it  appears  probable  that  originally 
colour  was  employed  to  describe  the  heraldic 
bearings.  Beneath  the  chief  figures  are 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  round 
the  whole  is  the  remains  of  a  marginal 
inscription  much  mutilated,  having  the 
emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists  at  the 
corners. 

With  the  mention  of  these,  we  may  now 
pass  on  to  notice  the  brasses  representing 
persons  in  academical  and  civil  costumes. 

The  earliest  is  that  at  Hildersham  to 
Robert  de  Paris  and  his  widow  Alienora 
(1379).  This  consists  of  a  very  beautifully 
designed  floriated  cross,  with  a  figure  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  the  head.  The  stem  of  the 
cross  is  crocketed,  and  on  either  side  kneel 
the  small  figures  of  Robert  de  Paris  and  his 
wife.  The  male  effigy  is  a  very  fine  example 
of  the  civil  costume  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Date  and  inscription  are  both  wanting. 
This  floriated  cross  is  the  only  example  re- 
maining in  the  county,  though  the  matrices 
in  the  stone  at  the  Shelfords  and  Cherry 
Hinton  show  the  former  existence  of  others. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  England, 
they  are  by  no  means  common,  and  I  believe 
there  are  only  four  or  five  existing  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  some  of  those  in  a  very 
imperfect  form.  At  Cambridge,  as  well  as 
at  other  places  in  the  county,  there  are  to  be 
found  brasses  representing  priests  in  acade- 
micals. The  number  is  not,  however,  large, 
nor,  if  we  except  the  graceful  little  brass  to 
Richard  Billingford,  Master  of  St.  Benet's 
College,  in  St.  Benet's  Church  (1422),  par- 
ticularly interesting.  With  {ew  exceptions 
they  are  all  sixteenth  century  brasses,  not 
very  remarkable  for  design  or  execution. 
Cambridge  cannot  in  this  respect  compare 
with  Oxford,  where  there  is  a  larger  and  more 
interesting  number  of  this  class  of  memorials. 
Neither  the  county  nor  the  university  can 
show  anything  approaching  the  splendid 
collection  of  ecclesiastical  and  academical 
brasses  contained  by  Merton  and  New  Col- 
lege Chapels.    They  cannot  show  an  eccle- 


siastical brass  as  fine  as  the  brass  of  Laurence 
de  St.  Maur  at  Higham  Ferrers ;  or  of  Bishop 
Trilleck  at  Hereford ;  but  the  military  brasses 
contained  within  the  limits  of  the  county  of 
Cambridge  are  equal  in  interest  to  those 
contained  in  any  county  in  England. 


IPtccatJillp. 

By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

HERE  is  one  point  in  connection  with 
this  locality  which  my  friend  Mr. 
H.  B.  Wheatley,  in  his  excellent 
book  published  in  1870,  does  not 
seem  to  have  noticed.  I  refer  to  No.  21, 
Piccadilly,  where  the  premises  of  Swan  and 
Edgar  now  stand.  This  shop  was  originally 
of  very  humble  pretensions,  and  acquired 
only  by  degrees  the  importance  which  it 
eventually  possessed  by  taking  in  the  ad- 
joining tenements.  But  the  site  had  been 
occupied  since  1735,  or  thereabouts  (the 
exact  date  and  further  antecedents  would 
be  shown  by  the  parish  books),  by  two  esta- 
blishments of  a  very  different  class,  namely, 
the  printing  office  of  Mr.  Towers,  which 
subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Henry  Reynell,  and  the  Black  Bear  Inn. 
The  former,  prior  to  the  great  alterations  made 
in  181 7,  extended  back  into  Castle  Street. 
Here  for  a  long  series  of  years  were  printed 
the  Racing  Calendar  and  the  Bellman's  verses 
for  St.  James's,  of  which  latter  there  are  some 
early  examples  in  a  volume  belonging  to  the 
Huth  Library.  It  was  here  also  that  New- 
man, at  first  a  Foxite,  and  afterwards  a  Tory, 
printed  at  intervals  his  Lounger's  Common- 
place Book  (1805-7)  conditionally  on  the  pre- 
servation of  the  strictest  incognito.  Nor  was 
his  name  known  even  to  the  printer  till  long 
afterwards.  He  passed  among  the  staff  as 
"  The  Lounger." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Reynell  were  first  cousins. 
She  was  Rebecca,  daughter  of  the  Precentor 
of  Down  and  Connor.  Their  common  grand- 
father was  Bishop  of  Londonderry.  They 
were  both  of  the  Reynells  of  Ogwell  and 
Newton  Abbot,  at  one  period  the  most  dis- 
tinguished family  in  Devonshire.  A  portion 
of  the  property  went  through  an  heiress  to 
the  Courtenays. 
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Mr.  Henry  Reynell  had  been  apprenticed 
to  the  king's  printer  in  the  Savoy.  He  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Dr.  Richard  Reynell,  of 
Air  Street,  medical  officer  to  the  parish  of 
St.  James,  in  which  appointment  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Carew.  Dr.  Reynell's 
house  in  Air  Street  was,  I  understand  from 
his  grandson,  on  the  right  hand  side  as  one 
goes  from  Piccadilly, — one  of  those  with 
bow-windows.  Here  he  occasionally  enter- 
tained at  dinner  his  relatives  the  Bishop  and 
Precentor,  and  other  eminent  connections. 
The  doctor  published  three  now-forgotten 
professional  tracts  between  1735  and  x743> 
the  last-named  a  communication  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  They  are  described 
in  Watt's  Bibliotheca. 

In  the  old  drawing-room  over  the  office, 
and  looking  on  Piccadilly,  were  preserved  an 
interesting  series  of  family  portraits,  including 
Sir  George  Reynell,  Marshal  of  the  King's 
Bench  temp.  James  I. ;  the  Right  Honor- 
able Sir  Richard  Reynell,  Chief  Justice  of 
Ireland  temp.  William  III.;  the  Bishop  of 
Londonderry ;  and  the  Precentor  of  Down 
and  Connor.  Most  or  all  of  these  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  representatives  of  the 
family.  The  Earl  of  Abingdon,  to  whom  the 
printer  was  distantly  related,  called  on  him 
here,  inspected  the  little  picture  gallery,  and 
borrowed  the  family  pedigree,  which  he  did 
not  return.  Mr.  H.  Reynell  was  the  first 
member  of  his  ancient  house  who  had  been 
engaged  in  trade,  and  both  his  wife  and  him- 
self were  quite  members  of  the  old  school  in 
dress  and  deportment.  Mrs.  Reynell  con- 
sidered it  a  cruel  degradation  to  have  to  go 
into  her  kitchen,  and  not  to  ride  in  her 
coach.  She  died  in  1807,  her  husband  in 
181 1.  The  house  was  demolished  in  181 7 
for  the  Regent  Street  improvements. 

As  a  place  of  business  this  was  during 
perhaps  more  than  half  a  century  one  of  the 
leading  firms  at  the  West  End.  The  wagons 
used  to  bring  orders  from  all  parts,  and  take 
the  work,  when  completed,  to  its  destina- 
tion. A  gentleman  still  among  us  vividly 
recollects  them  standing  opposite  his  grand- 
father's premises  with  six  or  eight  horses 
furnished  with  bells,  and  the  driver  in  his 
smock-frock,  with  a  whip  long  enough  to 
enable  him  to  reach  the  leaders.  It  was  a 
picturesque  sight.      Tempora  matantur  ! 


George  Frederick  Cooke,  the  great  actor 
who  preceded  Edmund  Kean,  and  played 
many  of  Kean's  parts,  worked  originally  as  a 
journeyman  in  Mr.  Reynell's  office;  he  left 
it  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  he  made  his  name 
in  Dublin.  It  is  still  well  recollected  that, 
after  his  acquisition  of  celebrity,  Cooke  took 
the  earliest  occasion,  when  he  came  to 
London,  of  calling  at  No.  21,  Piccadilly,  and 
paying  his  respects  to  his  old  employer.* 

A  depot  for  military  accoutrements  lay  a 
few  doors  off.  It  had  been  established  by 
Mr.  Hawkes.  It  was  there  that  Mr.  H. 
Reynell's  eldest  son  took  lodgings  for  his 
young  wife  and  himself  in  1797.  The  busi- 
ness is  still  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
Hawkes  &  Co. 

See  my  Handbook,  1867,  v.  Reynell,  and 
Bibl.  Collections,  1882,  vv.  Lane  and  Prideaux. 


Eetoietog- 


Thirteen  Etchings  from  Original  Sketches  made  in 
Rome.  By  J.  M.  Youngman.  (London:  Dicken- 
son's.) 

E  have  been  favoured  with  a  set  of  these 
beautiful  etchings.  Their  distinguishing 
feature  is  that  they  represent  views  of  Rome 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  sketched  by 
artists,  or  even,  we  believe,  photographed. 
Thus  we  get  the  old  gateway  in  the  Flaminian  Way,  the 
Tiber  from  the  Ponte  Sisto  with  St.  Peter's  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  Forum  looking  from  the  Capitol,  the  Forum 
with  part  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  the  Temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  with  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  a  Fountain 
in  the  Borghese  Gardens,  the  Tiber  from  the  Ponte 
Rotto  with  the  Aventine  Hills  in  the  distance,  Steps 
leading  to  the  Capitol,  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  near  the 
S.  Lorenzo  Gate,  another  Fountain  in  the  Borghese 
Gardens,  the  Church  and  Campanile  of  S.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,  Via  della  Rupe  Tarpeia  and  the  Arch  of 
Titus  from  the  Colosseum.  In  all  the  etchings  there 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  faithfulness  of  detail  combined 
with  a  tolerably  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  picturesque 
whole.  In  the  Via  della  Rupe  Tarpeia  we  have  a 
particularly  charming  piece  of  natural  work,  and  the 
artist  has  evidently  put  a  considerable  amount  of  per- 
sonal affection  into  this  sketch.  The  figures  seated 
in  the  street,  by  the  side  of  which  rises  a  tall  building, 
bearing  a  modern  lamp  on  its  outer  wall,  make  up  a 
bit  of  Italian  life  which,  however  hard  it  may  be  to 
bear,  is  picturesque  enough  from  the  artist's  point  of 
view.     But  we  fancy  that  the  two  river  scenes  are  the 

*  See  an  extraordinary  communication  respecting 
Cooke  in  my  Memoirs  of  William  Hazlitt,  1867,  ii.  2. 
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finest  of  the  set.  In  ,the  Ponte  Rotto  view  of  the 
Tiber  we  have  the  dark  background  of  buildings, 
their  shadows  forming  the  left  of  the  picture,  and 
gradually  lessening  towards  the  right  in  the  direction 
of  the  flowing  stream  ;  while  in  the  view  from  Ponte 
Sisto  we  have  the  light  in  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
relieved  by  a  small  boat  deep  down,  as  it  were,  below 
the  high  bank  of  buildings  on  either  side.  There  is 
a  Turneresque  feeling  of  atmosphere  in  these  two 
pictures  which  we  fancy  adds  great  charm  to  their 
effect.  But  all  of  these  drawings  have  charms  of  their 
own,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  as  one 
sits  down  before  them  to  look  into  and  study  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  telling  our  readers  what  there  is  of 
value  in  this  latest  contribution  to  the  art  representa- 
tions of  Rome.  The  almost  weird  aspect  of  the  three 
tall  and  majestic  pillars  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  standing  in  solemn  protest  before  the  modern 
buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  roadway,  has  a 
very  good  effect ;  and  one,  too,  that  the  artist  has 
succeeded  in  rendering  with  almost  intuitive  skill,  for 
the  figure  in  the  foreground,  and  those  looking  over 
the  wall  a  little  to  the  back,  add  to  the  idea  that  still- 
ness reigns  supreme  on  this  spot  where  past  and  present 
meet  so  grimly.  But  we  cannot  linger  over  these 
really  excellent  productions.  Every  drawing  is  worth 
a  study,  and  the  one  single  fault  we  have  to  find  is 
the  printing  of  "Rome,  1883"  on  the  first  of  the 
series.  These  words  have  no  right  there.  We  want 
the  picture  for  itself;  it  is  a  charming  little  piece  of 
scenery.  We  can  most  warmly  recommend  this  set  of 
drawings,  printed  on  Japanese  paper,  and  mounted  on 
stout  cardboard,  to  our  readers  as  well  worthy  of  the 
subject. 


turned  his  attention,  and  produced  a  book  which,  we 
doubt  not,  will  soon  find  its  way  into  the  reference 
shelves  of  all  public  libraries,  as  well  as  most  private 
ones. 


Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Percy  Smith.  (London,  1883  :  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.)     8vo,  pp.  xii,  521. 

The  object  of  this  Glossary  is  to  bring  together  all 
the  out-of-the-way  terms  and  phrases  which,  not 
appearing  in  ordinary  dictionaries,  require  explana- 
tion to  the  general  reader.  We  cannot  doubt  but 
that  it  will  become  very  useful,  and  to  a  larger  class 
of  readers  than  those  to  whom  the  author  would  wish 
to  limit  it.  The  terms  and  phrases,  be  it  observed, 
are  not  English  only  ;  they  include  Latin,  French, 
Danish,  Chinese,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  the 
English  reader  may  come  across  in  a  general  way, 
and  may  want  to  get  at  the  meaning  of.  For  instance, 
we  find  "  Admirable  Crichton,"  "  Boycotting," 
"Caucus,"  "  Champarty,"  "  conclamatum  est," 
"  Dugald  Dalgetty  "  (one  of  Scott's  characters  in  the 
"Legend  of  Montrose");  "Frith  Gilds,"  "Gun  cotton," 
"John  Company,"  "John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe," 
"Megalesian  games,"  "Mothering  Sunday,"  "Myth," 
"Naming  a  Member,"  "  Sangreal," — examples  we 
have  picked  out  here  and  there,  as  specimens  of  the 
varied  nature  of  this  useful  book.  We  miss  some 
terms  ;  for  instance,  why  should  "  Prime  Minister " 
not  have  been  included?  It  is  well  known  that  many 
expressions  get  into  use  which  become  household 
words  almost,  and  yet  they  do  not  belong,  strictly 
speaking,  to  the  domain  of  English  Dictionaries, 
however  comprehensive  in  their  plan,  and  it  is  to 
these  out-of-the-way  terms  that  Mr.  Smith  has 
VOL.    IX. 


Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S. 
Streatfeild.  (London,  1884 :  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.)     8vo,  pp.  xiv,  386. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  to  scholars 
and  students  of  such  books  as  Mr.  Streatfeild  presents 
us  with.  As  Vicar  of  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  he  had 
special  facilities  for  working  out  on  the  spot  any 
branch  of  local  history,  and  in  choosing  that  of  the 
Danish  occupation  of  this  part  of  the  country,  he  has 
chosen  a  subject  which,  if  done  well,  is  sure  to  be  of 
value.  Mr.  Streatfeild,  in  a  modest  preface,  claims 
indulgence  for  shortcomings  on  account  of  the  busy 
days  of  his  pastoral  duties.  And  we  are  not  disposed 
to  resist  this  claim.  For  although  we  could  point 
out  one  or  two  portions  of  his  subject  which  might 
with  advantage  have  been  strengthened  by  the  use  of 
authorities  almost  ready  to  his  hand,  yet  we  cannot 
help  saying  that  Mr.  Streatfeild  has  done  his  work 
very  well.  He  has,  for  the  most  part,  depended  on 
place-names  for  the  history  of  those  old  times.  We 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  impressed  upon  our 
readers  the  growing  importance  of  place-names  as 
evidence  of  history,  and  we  would  recommend  to 
those  who  care  for  the  subject  to  take  up  Mr. 
Streatfeild's  volume  as  evidence  of  what  is  to  be 
done  in  this  branch  of  philological  evidence.  Mr. 
Streatfeild  gives  us  a  view  of  Lincolnshire  as  nature 
knew  her  before  a  Dane  had  stepped  on  to  her  shores, 
and  in  these  chapters  are  to  be  found  the  best  exam- 
ples of  his  work.  The  records  of  settlement,  of 
mythology,  and  home-life  are  to  be  found  from  other 
sources  than  place-names,  and  therefore  these  chapters 
are  not  so  satisfactory.  To  increase  the  value  of  the 
book  we  have  a  very  full  and  carefully-compiled 
glossary,  and  Mr.  Streatfeild  is  always  careful  to 
quote  the  exact  references  to  his  authorities. 


Thoughts  on  Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays.  By  the 
Hon.  Albert  S.  G.  Canning.  (London  :  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  1884.)  8vo,  pp.  viii,  296. 
When  we  speak  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays 
we  usually  understand  those  relating  to  English  His- 
tory, but  Mr.  Canning  here  includes  with  these  the 
Roman  histories,  and  also  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 
Coriolanus,  however,  is  absent.  Everyone  knows  the 
remark  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  all  his 
knowledge  of  English  history  was  gained  from  Shake- 
speare, and  doubtless  the  historical  views  of  most  of 
us  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  vivid  pictures  which 
the  great  dramatist  has  drawn.  The  plays  are  of  very 
unequal  merit,  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.  standing 
well  in  the  first  rank,  and  the  three  parts  of  Henry 
VI.  being  scarcely  readable.  Mr.  Canning  writes  of 
Richard  III. — "This  play,  throughout,  is, one  of  the 
most  spirited  of  all  Shakespeare's  works,  and,  unlike 
Henry  VI.,  seems  to  have  been  written  entirely  by 
himself."  With  this  dictum  we  cannot  agree,  for  there 
is  very  little  in  the  play  that  could  not  have  been 
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written  by  a  very  inferior  dramatist ;  in  fact,  we  re- 
member one  of  the  first  of  living  writers  saying  to  us 
some  years  ago  that  he  did  not  believe  Shakespeare 
wrote  the  play  "at  all.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
Richard  II.  with  Richard  III.,  the  latter  being  a 
much  better  acting  play,  but  the  former  altogether 
more  poetical.  Having  been  somewhat  critical  of  this 
book  we  will  now  pass  on  to  speak  of  its  merits.  We 
have  here  a  full  account  of  the  action  of  each  play, 
with  extracts  in  illustration.  The  author  has  taken 
pains  to  show,  by  careful  references  to  sober  historians, 
how  far  Shakespeare  may  be  considered  to  have  pre- 
sented correct  views  of  the  historical  situations,  and 
the  result  is  a  useful  addition  to  our  ever-growing 
Shakespearian  library. 


A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles  : 
founded  mainly  on  the  materials  collected  by  the 
Philological  Society.  Edited  by  James  A.  H. 
Murray,  LL.D.  Part  I.,  A.— Ant.  (Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press,  1884.)    4to,  pp.  xvi,  352. 

The  history  of  this  Dictionary,  which  was  pro- 
jected five-and-twenty  years  ago,  now  sees  the  light  in 
all  its  thoroughness,  owing  to  the  skilled  organization, 
patient  learning,  and  indomitable  zeal  of  Dr.  Murray, 
backed  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  has  been  several 
times  related,  and  needs  no  repetition.  But  some 
satisfaction  must  be  expressed,  that  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm enough  in  the  story  of  our  own  language 
has  been  roused  among  so  many  that  it  has  been 
possible,  not  only  to  get  together  all  the  vast  quantity 
of  material  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the 
work,  but  that  so  large  an  array  of  scholars  and  emi- 
nent men  as  that  indicated  in  the  preface  should  have 
been  ready  with  their  special  assistance,  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  work.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  the  warm 
interest  shown  privately  by  certain  distinguished 
persons  is  not  less  encouraging  to  the  editor  and  to 
those  who  have  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  bring- 
ing out  what  will  be  the  finest  monument  of  the 
English  tongue ;  nor  must  the  early  labourers  at  the 
work,  notably  Mr.  Furnivall,  be  forgotten,  for  they 
toiled  long  at  it  before  Dr.  Murray  took  it  in  hand.  It 
is  certain  that  the  use  of  word-books  and  dictionaries 
is  greatly  increasing,  but  the  present  meaning,  or  use 
of  words  and  things,  is  usually  their  aim,  with  a  look 
back,  perhaps,  at  the  older  use  ;  or  they  are  devoted 
each  to  a  special  technical  purpose.  A  book  devoted 
to  the  exposition  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the 
language  per  se  has  never  been  attempted  till  now. 

The  collection  of  quotations,  showing  the  positive 
use  and  changes  of  words  during  the  last  seven 
centuries,  showing,  too,  when  strangers  were  brought 
in,  and  when  old  words  died  out ;  the  arrangement 
by  which  they  are  made  to  tell  their  own  tales  ;  the 
scientific  treatment  of  the  facts  thus  brought  under 
notice,  according  to  the  best  established  and  most 
recent  laws  of  philology,  give  a  sense  of  security  and 
exact  knowledge,  which  commend  themselves  es- 
pecially to  an  antiquary.  Extremes  are  said  to  meet, 
and  here  the  newest  results  of  science  shed  light  upon 
the  things  of  old,  through  their  symbols  in  speech. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  philology  in  England 
means  a  knowledge  of  Old  French  and  Old  Teutonic 


tongues,  of  the  phonetic  powers  in  each,  and  their 
relations  to  one  another.  Explanations  are  thus 
found  and  errors  pointed  out,  which  have  been  un- 
suspected before.  To  the  English  antiquary  such  a 
work  is  particularly  valuable;  it  saves  him  from 
many  an  error  made  through  an  etymology  of  guess 
or  fancy,  and  enlists  in  his  service  that  very  genius 
of  History  at  whose  feet  he  is  himself  a  humble 
worshipper. 

But  although  this  Dictionary  is  not  a  cyclopaedia, — 
i.e.,  it  "explains  words,  and  deals  with  the  description 
of  things  only  so  far  as  is  necessary,  in  order  to  fix  the 
exact  signification  and  use  of  words," — the  examination 
and  collocation  of  different  old  uses  of  a  word  give 
rise,  in  many  cases  of  difficulty,  to  a  most  useful 
narrative-definition  of  the  thing  or  action  intended  by 
it.  Instances  of  this  are  in  the  curious  history  of 
adamant,  and  the  various  things  signified  by  the  word  ; 
and  in  the  relationship  between  acate,  cates,  and  achate, 
all  of  them  owning,  as  ancestor,  the  old  French  acat, 
a  purchase,  which  also  gave  rise  to  the  modern  French 
acheter.  The  temptation  to  refer  to  the  renowned 
Whittington  and  his  Cat  has  not  been  yielded  to ! 
More  recondite  and  full  of  information  are  the  articles 
on  amber  and  ambergris,  two  things  quite  distinct, 
but  formerly  much  confounded  in  name,  the  knowledge 
of  neither  of  them  in  England  dating  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  century.  Under  almanac  we  may  see  the 
development  of  almanacs  from  the  permanent  astro- 
nomical tables,  known  to  Roger  Bacon  and  Chaucer, 
through  those  for  definite  periods  printed  by  Richard 
Grafton  (of  two  of  which  the  title-pages  are  quoted), 
down  to  the  "  useful  statistics "  annuals  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  history  of  alderman  is  traced  from  the 
"twegen  aldormen  Cerdic  and  Cynric  his  sunu," 
through  the  aldermen  of  the  gilds,  to  the  extant  civic 
dignitaries,  whose  "  alderman's  pace  "  furnishes  more 
than  one  proverb  to  the  quotations.  Under  ale,  "  the 
autenticall  drinke  of  England,"  as  the  Tincker  of 
Turvey  has  it  (vide  ale-contier),  runs  down  from  the 
ages  primaeval  when,  according  to  the  Alvismal,  "ale 
it  was  called  among  men,  but  among  the  gods  beer," 
through  the  degenerate  days,  when  "  the  wicked  weed 
called  hops  "  was  added,  to  distinguish  beer  from  ale, 
to  the  still  more  degenerate  present,  wherein  the  dis- 
tinction of  ale  and  beer  varies  in  different  localities, 
although  the  "  trade  "  has  its  understood  designations. 
And  what  a  series  of  ale-compounds !  Ale-knights,  ale- 
daggers  (small  wonder),  ale-draper,  ale-berry,  ale- 
passion,  which  last  was  the  result  of  what  Lilly  called 
alecy,  otherwise  intoxication.  We  could  wish  that 
Dr.  Murray  had  given  a  few  more  words  in  explanation 
of  the  festival  ale,  and  had  consulted  Carew,  but  per- 
haps this  may  be  reserved  for  bridal,  shown  to  be 
bride-ale  in  1857.  We  can  but  mention  acton,  or 
hanqueton,  with  its  countless  spellings  ;  ambry,  with 
its  many  meanings  ;  almoign  and  all  the  alms-folk ; 
all-hallows,  as  to  which  Dr.  Murray  justly  pleads  for 
the  superiority  of  our  own  beautiful  "all-hallown 
summer"  over  the  foreign  "St.  Martin's,"  or  " Indian" 
summer. 

As  to  the  proportions  of  different  languages,  or  the 
kinds  of  words  in  our  vocabulary,  this  one  Part  does 
not  supply  sufficient  data  for  conclusions  ;  the  large 
proportion  of  obsolete  words  dealt  with,  however,  29 
per  cent.,  i.e.,   1998  out  of  6797  main  words,  seems 
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surprising.  This  computation  does  not  allow  for  a 
multitude  of  obsolete  meanings  of  words  still  retained, 
all  which  are  noted  in  their  places  ;  a  point  of  obvious 
value,  for  the  want  of  such  knowledge  leads  more 
astray  with  familiar  than  with  unfamiliar  words.  For 
example,  the  adjective  able,  which,  entering  from  the 
old  French,  passed  through  nine  forms  between  the 
fourteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  had,  concurrent 
with  the  modern  senses,  no  less  than  five  or  six  which 
are  now  obsolete  ;  in  addition,  it  was  formerly  used  as 
a  verb  in  five  or  six  senses,  all  of  which  are  now  gone 
out  of  use.  Many  instances  will  readily  occur  of 
ridiculous  blunders  frequently  made  in  the  under- 
standing of  passages  even  from  Shakespeare  and  the 
Bible,  containing,  e.g. ,  practice,  conversation,  prophesy, 
prevent,  for  want  of  the  contemporary  sense  of  the 
word  being  present  to  the  modern  reader.  Much, 
too,  might  be  said  about  the  gain  to  poetic  expression 
and  feeling,  were  they  enriched  by  all  the  subtle  senses 
of  old  and  modern  usage,  but  this  is  not  the  place. 

The  first  pages  of  Dr.   Murray's   explanations  on 
The  Vocabulary  deserve  careful  study  ;  nowhere  have 
we  seen  it  so  well  put  forth  that  language  is  a  living, 
moving  mass,  like  Yggdrasil  ever  growing  and  ever 
decaying,  whose  vocabulary  ' '  is  not  a  fixed  quantity 
circumscribed    by    definite    limits."     An    ingenious 
diagram    shows    how   "  the    circle   of    the   English 
language  has  a  well-defined  centre  but  no  discernible 
circumference,"  by  placing  the  Common  language,  which 
is  on  one  side  Literary,  on  the  other  Colloquial,  in 
the  centre,  with  tributaries  to  it  on  the  literary  side 
of  Foreign  and  Scientific,  on  the  colloquial  side  of 
Technical,  Slang,  and  Dialectal  words.     This  points 
to  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  work  in  deter- 
mining as  to   certain  words  whether  they  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  excluded  from   the  corpus  of  the 
written    language.     Words  are    in  this   Dictionary 
treated  under  the  three  heads  of  main,  subordinate, 
or  combination,    the    chief   description    and  history 
being  placed  under  the  main  head,  while  the  second 
includes  "obsolete  forms  of  main  words,"  and  "words 
of  bad  formation,  doubtful  existence,  or  alleged  use." 
Here  we   learn  not   only  the    present    spelling   or 
spellings  of  a  word,   its  pronunciation,  grammatical 
nomenclature  and  inflexion,  but  all  its  older  spellings 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  at  a  glance  during 
what  centuries  each  was  in  use  ;  we  learn  also,  if  a 
word  is  the  living  representative  of  the  old  English 
form,  the  interesting  history  of  its  descent — as  of  acre, 
"  the  word  has  never  died  ;  no  year,  no  day,  probably, 
has  passed  without  its  being  uttered  by  many ;  but 
this  constant  use  has  so  worn  it  down  and  modified 
its  form,   that  we  commonly  look  upon    acre  as  a 
distinct  word  from  agros."     How  many  of  us  realize 
this   continuity  of  life?     If  the  word  is  of  foreign 
origin  we  learn  how  it  has  been  either  "  adopted  "  by 
the  people,   or  "adapted"  by  literary  or   scientific 
men  ;  or  we  learn  how  it  has  been  made  by  the 
natural  process  of  "word  formation."      In  dealing 
with  the  significations,  the  quotations  which  illustrate 
these  are  placed  in  historical  order,  grouped  chrono- 
logically under  each  sense  or  shade  of  meaning, — each 
quotation  being  dated,  and  bearing  exact  reference  to 
the  work  whence  it  is  taken,  a  most  important  feature. 
To  economise  space  a  great  variety  of  signs  and/ 
devices  have  been  adopted,  which,  however,  a  little 


use  and  the  key-list  will  soon  render  familiar.  And, 
as  in  the  history  of  language  the  pronunciation  must 
be  recorded  as  the  latest  and  present  fact  of  the 
speech,  which  is  often  misrepresented  by  its  written 
symbols  whose  changes  have  not  kept  pace  with 
those  of  utterance,  a  careful  system  of  phonetic 
symbols  as  simple  as  could  be  consonant  with  the 
facts  is  used  throughout,  the  explanation  being  set  at 
the  beginning.  We  hope  ere  long  to  welcome  the 
second  part  of  this  epoch-making  work. 

Traditions  of  Lancashire,  by  JOHN  Roby.  (London, 
1882  :  George  Routledge.)  2  vols.,  8vo. 
This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  this  famous  collection  of 
traditions,  and  the  publishers  were  well-advised  in 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  reading  public  in  the 
convenient  and  handsome  form  which  it  now  presents. 
Originally  issued  at  a  time  when  popular  traditions 
were  not  much  valued  beyond  a  very  limited  circle,  it 
has  lived  to  become  famous  in  its  turn,  and  we 
suppose  no  folk-lore  library  is  without  it.  This 
edition  is  reprinted  from  the  fourth,  the  only  complete 
collection,  several  legendary  tales  being  incorporated 
which  were  not  included  in  any  of  the  earlier  copies 
of  the  work. 
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METROPOLITAN. 
London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  So- 
ciety.—Feb.  nth.—  Mr.  G.  Waller,  V.-P.,  in  the 
chair.  —  Mr.  John  E.  Price  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  Recent  Archaeological  Researches  in  London  and 
elsewhere."  He  remarked  that  necessary  excavations 
for  the  requirements  of  the  Inner  Circle  Railway, 
together  with  others  undertaken  in  other  parts  of 
the  City,  had  afforded  opportunities  for  the  inspection 
of  various  sections  of  the  Old  City  Walls.  One  in 
particular  had  been  exposed  in  the  course  of  certain 
alterations  at  the  Tower  of  London,  near  to  the 
east  angle  of  the  White  Tower.  The  construction 
of  the  early  wall  had  been  clearly  seen,  and  it  was 
found  in  no  way  to  differ  from  that  which  had  been 
observed  throughout  the  line,  and  afforded  one  of  the 
most  interesting  illustrations  of  the  uniformity  ob- 
served by  the  early  engineers  and  builders  of  the  wall. 
It  had  been  stated  that  William  the  Conqueror,  ere  he 
entered  the  City,  gave  instructions  for  a  fortress  to  be 
constructed  in  this  locality  for  its  protection  ;  and  in 
commencing  the  works  he  is  said  to  have  displaced 
portions  of  the  Roman  Wall,  including  two  towers 
towards  the  river  Thames.  Roman  remains  have  been 
met  with  in  the  precincts  of  the  Tower,  and  Norman 
references  to  that  detached  fortress  speak  of  Roman 
foundations  and  the  peculiar  reddish  colour  of  the 
mortar  employed.  A  further  section  of  the  wall  had 
been  unearthed  for  upwards  of  a  length  of  seventy 
feet  in  the  vicinity  of  Trinity  Square,  and  reference 
was  also  made  to  the  interesting  portion  which  still 
lies  buried  beneath   the  cellars  of  Messrs.   Barbers' 
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warehouses  in  Trinity  Square,  which  is  probably  the 
largest  and  most  curious  fragment  that  remains.  It 
extends  as  a  boundary  to  their  cellarage  for  upwards  of 
one  hundred  feet,  with  the  facing  in  places  well  pre- 
served. Mr.  Price  also  called  attention  to  other 
sections  exposed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  John  Street, 
Minories,  and  to  the  foundations  of  buildings  with 
remains  of  tesselated  pavement  in  Trinity  Square, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
scaffold.  The  pavement  lay  on  a  bed  of  concrete, 
supported  by  a  substructure  of  oak  piling,  with  which 
in  some  places  were  roots  of  trees,  a  clearing  of  vege- 
tation having  been  evidently  made  by  the  early 
settlers  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  A 
drawing  of  a  massive  lead  coffin  of  Roman  date  was 
also  exhibited.  The  coffin  was  found  near  Church 
Street,  and  in  a  district  well  known  in  connection 
with  Roman  burial,  the  site  evidently  that  of  one  of 
the  ancient  cemeteries  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
early  city.  The  coffin  was  ornamented  with  scallop 
shells  in  tasteful  forms,  and  enriched  with  a  beaded 
pattern  of  familiar  type.  Human  remains  were  also 
met  with  on  the  City  side  of  the  ancient  wall.  Mr.  Price 
next  referred  to  the  finding  of  pottery  enriched  and 
plain ;  also  of  mediaeval  ware,  both  of  local  and  foreign 
manufacture,  and  proceeded  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  City  discoveries  and  the  important  re- 
mains of  Roman  date,  now  being  unearthed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Charles  E.  Davis,  of  Bath. 
The  discoveries  there  were  of  national  and  historical 
importance,  and  as  yet  but  a  small  proportion  of  what 
doubtless  existed  has  been  brought  to  light.  It  had 
been  shown  that  the  vast  establishment  which  origin- 
ally enclosed  the  Roman  Baths  of  that  delightful  city 
of  the  west  occupied  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
Roman  Forum  on  its  southern  side.  From  plans  and 
sketches  which  had  been  prepared,  many  important 
corrections  had  been  made  to  the  published  reports 
and  descriptions  of  early  writers,  who  had  at  the  time 
but  imperfect  materials  at  command.  Of  the  baths 
now  discovered,  and  to  which,  under  the  care  of  a 
superintendent,  the  public  are  daily  admitted  free  of 
charge,  thelargest,  including  the  platforms  or  "scho'a," 
is  nearly  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long  by 
upwards  of  sixty-eight  wide.  The  central  bath  is 
complete,  with  steps  around  it,  and  measures  nearly 
eighty-four  feet  long  by  over  forty  wide ;  the  original 
culvert,  or  Roman  drain,  had  been  unearthed  and  again 
turned  to  account  after  having  been  closed  for  over 
1,300  years.  Adjoining  this  was  a  work  of  surpassing 
interest,  viz.,  the  original  enclosure  of  the  hot  springs 
built  to  suit  the  various  sources  whence  the  water 
was  supplied,  and  forming  an  irregular  octagon  some 
fifty  feet  in  length.  This  structure  of  massive  masonry, 
of  a  character  apparently  intended  for  eternity,  is  formed 
of  stones  over  three  feet  thick  and  six  feet  in  height, 
exclusive  of  foundations.  This  had  been  lined  with  lead 
of  the  enormous  thickness  of  thirty  pounds  to  a  square 
foot,  upwards  of  twenty  tons  of  which  had  been  re- 
moved and  sold  for  the  purposes  of  the  excavations. — 
Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  next  read  a  paper  prepared  for 
the  Society  by  Mr.  Alderman  Staples,  entitled,  "On 
members  of  the  Goldsmiths  Company  who  had  been 
Aldermen  of  the  Ward  of  Aldergate." 

Society    of    Antiquaries.— Jan.    31st. — Mr.   J. 
Evans,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  Maskell  exhibited  a 


sixteenth-century  picture  of  "  Job  and  his  Family," 
with  an  inscription  containing  two  verses  of  the  Book 
of  Job  in  English,  differing  from  any  known  version. — 
Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr.  Franks  gave  an  account  of 
some  matrices  of  seals  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch. — Admiral  Spratt  gave  an  account  of  his 
exploration  in  i860  of  the  peninsula  on  which  Cnidus 
stood. 

Feb.  7th.— Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair.— 
Mr.  E.  Freshfield  exhibited  a  deed  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  seal  attached,  conveying  some  property 
from  John  de  la  Bysshe  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Reigate.  Mr.  Freshfield  also  exhibited  maps 
and  photograph  to  illustrate  the  site  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  deed. — Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin  exhibited 
coloured  tracings  of  some  doors  on  an  armoire  in  the 
sacristy  of  Bayeux  Cathedral. — Mr.  B.  E.  Ferrey 
communicated  an  elaborate  account  of  the  church  of 
St.  Catharine,  Catherington,  Hants. 

Feb.  14th.— Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  V.-P.,  in  the 
chair. — The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  H. 
Middleton  describing  the  excavations  now  being 
carried  on  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Vesta  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome. — Mr.  St.  John  Hope  exhibited  an 
iron  statuette  of  St.  Sebastian,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, bought  at  Nottingham. — Mr.  Petherick  exhibited 
a  broadside  issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  discovery  of 
the  plot  to  assassinate  William  III.  at  Turnham  Green, 
with  wood-cuts  of  the  King's  coach  and  the  con- 
spirators in  ambush,  their  execution,  and  other 
scenes. 

Feb.  2 1st.— Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 
— Mr.  E.  Freshfield  laid  before  the  Society  an  elabo- 
rate history  of  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman 
Street. 

Feb.  28th.— Dr.  C.  S.  Perceval,  Treasurer,  in  the 
chair.— Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon  exhibited  three  sheets  of 
photographs  of  prehistoric  implements  found  at  Rorke's 
Drift  and  Isandhlwana  by  Col.  Bowker,  when  making 
graves  for  the  dead  who  fell  on  those  now  historic 
sites. — Mr.  A.  G.  Hill  laid  before  the  Society  a  paper 
"  On  the  Ecclesiology  and  Architecture  of  Pomerania 
and  Mecklenburgh,"  which  he  copiously  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  beautiful  drawings,  diagrams,  and 
water-colour  sketches  executed  by  himself. 

Anthropological  Institute. — Feb.  12th. — Mr. 
John  Evans,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  Park  Harrison 
exhibited  some  remains  found  last  year  in  Castlefield, 
Wheatley,  by  Mr.  E.  Gale,  the  occupier  of  the  land. 
The  skulls  were  of  two  types,  and  belonged  to  sub- 
jects who  had  been  interred  for  the  most  part  in  a 
flexed  or  contracted  position,  but  some  at  full  length. 
The  objects  associated  with  the  skulls  were  also 
diverse.  Among  those  lent  by  Mr.  Gale  were  an 
unusually  long  and  narrow  spear-head,  and  the  boss 
of  a  target  with  rivets  ornamented  with  tinned  studs, 
such  as  have  been  found  elsewhere  in  Oxfordshire. 
Mr.  Harrison  thought  that  the  remains  at  Wheatley 
dated  from  the  time  of  the  extension  of  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia  to  the  Thames.— Mr.  Worthington 
G.  Smith  exhibited  two  skulls  of  the  Bronze  age  from 
a  tumulus  at  Whitby.— Mr.  Henry  Prigg  exhibited 
two  Palaeolithic  implements  and  a  fragment  of  a 
human  skull  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds.— Mr.  R.  Mor- 
ton Middleton  exhibited  some  human  bones  from 
Morton,  near  Stockton.— Mr.  John  T.  Young  read  a 
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paper  on  some  Palaeolithic  fishing  implements  from 
the  Stoke  Newington  and  Clapton  gravels.  He  also 
exhibited  a  large  collection  of  flints  of  various  sizes, 
which  he  considered  had  been  manufactured  for  use 
as  fish-hooks,  gorges,  and  sinkers.  Some  of  them 
showed  evident  traces  of  human  workmanship,  and 
the  paper  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion. — Miss 
A.  W.  Buckland  read  a  paper  on  "  Traces  of  Commerce 
in  Prehistoric  Times." — A  paper  was  read  on  "  A 
Human  Skull  found  near  Southport "  by  Dr.  G.  B. 
Barron. 

Philological  Society.— Feb.  1st.— Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  H.  Sweet  read 
a  paper  on  some  of  the  hard  words  in  the  Epinal 
MS. 

Feb.  15th.— Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  President,  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy  read  a  paper,  "  Extracts 
from  my  Dialect  Glossary  "  (of  Somerset).  He  first 
supplied  some  omissions  in  his  grammar  of  this  dia- 
lect published  by  the  English  Dialect  Society,  as  the 
special  form  of  the  genitive,  showing  the  distinction 
between  a  speaker  reported  and  the  person  he  was 
speaking  of,  and  then  gave  many  curious  instances  of 
phrase,  and  of  the  construction  of  prepositions,  double 
superlatives,  etc.,  with  racy  illustrations  in  the  native 
pronunciation.  One  instance,  of  "  top  "  being  used 
as  a  preposition  for  "on,"  "on  the  top  of  (the 
table),  Mr.  Sweet  paralleled  by  the  same  use  of 
" toppe  "  in  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  in  the  Kentish 
dialect  of  1340  A.D. — Dr.  Murray  then  read  several 
of  the  slips  sent  in  for  the  Society's  Dictionary,  for  the 
word  "arrant"  in  "arrant  knave,"  etc.,  showing 
that  it  was  first  "  errant, "  wandering  up  and  down, 
"  knight  errant, "  "  thief  errant  " ;  then  it  was  often 
spelt  "arrant";  and  while  in  "knight  errant"  it 
retained  its  original  meaning,  "arrant"  passed  into 
the  senses  of  thorough,  genuine,  etc.,  but  was  now 
used  only  in  a  bad  sense. 

New  Shakspere  Society. — Feb.  8th.— Mr.  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  Director,  in  the  chair. — Miss  Grace  Latham 
read  a  paper  on  "  Ophelia." 

Feb.  29th. — Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Director,  in  the 
chair. — A  paper  on  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Shaw,  was  read.  It  is  necessary  for  Mr.  Shaw's 
theory  to  fix  the  date  of  the  play  at  about  1600, 
Chapman's  "Homer"  having  appeared  in  1598. 
Shakspere  had  long  ceased  to  believe  in  the  young 
passion  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  He  had  passed  on 
to  two  plays  of  a  sadder  tone,  "All's  Well"  and 
"Much  Ado";  he  had  written  "Henry  V.,"  and 
achieved  a  great  popular  success  ;  and  had  then  asked 
himself,  in  weariness  of  spirit,  Was  this  the  best  he 
could  do?  Was  this  to  stand  as  his  ideal  of  a  man? 
Chapman's  "  Homer  "  appeared,  and  he  saw  that  his 
hero  was  only  one  of  Homer's  muscular  demi-gods  ; 
and  it  was  to  expose  and  avenge  his  mistake  and 
failure  in  writing  "  Henry  V."  that  he  wrote  "  Troilus 
and  Cressida, "  an  entirely  pessimistic  play,  and  a  link 
which  led  to  "  Hamlet." 

British  Archaeological  Association. — Feb.  6th. — 
The  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  in  the  chair. — Mr.  M.  North 
exhibited  a  sketch  of  some  remains  of  Old  Winchester 
House,  Southwark,  recently  discovered. — Mr.  Loftus 
Brock  described  a  series  of  Roman  consular  coins  in 
silver,  and  referred  to  the  high  artistic  merit  of  the 
designs.— Mr.  C.  Brent  exhibited  a  fifteenth  century 


roll,  setting  forth  in  chronological  order  the  principal 
events  of  early  history,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  de 
Gray  Birch. — A  portion  of  a  gold  chain,  of  very 
minute  workmanship,  with  delicate  enamelled  work, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Greenshields. — Reference  was  made 
at  the  last  meeting  to  a  remarkable  alabaster  figure, 
said  to  have  been  dug  up  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  On 
this  occasion  the  figure  itself  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Cope.  It  was  found  at  the  Royal  Mount 
Ephraim  Hotel,  but  in  a  cupboard,  where  it  had 
remained  for  about  thirty  years.  It  is  of  fairly  good 
Greek  work,  of  small  size. — The  Chairman  exhibited 
a  large  collection  of  ancient  articles,  not  the  least 
interesting  being  several  of  prehistoric  date  dug  up  in 
London.  There  were  also  some  terra-cotta  salt-cellars 
of  the  Roman  period,  from  Southwark,  of  unusual 
form.  A  Roman  dart  with  grooved  shaft,  from 
Leadenhall,  was  of  peculiar  design. — Mr.  A.  B.  Wyon 
then  read  a  paper  giving  an  account  and  description, 
illustrated  by  casts,  of  the  various  seals  used  by 
Henry  VI.  as  King  of  France,  including  three  which 
have  not  been  hitherto  known,  and  also  of  a  seal  in  the 
British  Museum,  much  obliterated,  attached  to  letters 
patent  of  Henry  VI.,  which  Mr.  Wyon  proved  to  be 
that  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  used  A.D.  1425 
for  the  Great  Seal  of  Henry  VI. 

Feb.  20th. — The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Simpson  in  the  chair. 
— A  series  of  portable  shrines  with  figures  of  saints  of 
the  Russo-Greek  Church  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  L. 
Brock. — An  impression  of  a  little-known  counter 
seal  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  1419-67,  was 
described  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wyon. — Some  recent  finds  on 
the  site  of  the  new  buildings  in  Coventry  Street  were 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  Lambert.  — Dr.  Woodhouse  described 
a  perfect  series  of  Maundy  money. — Mr.  K.  Allen 
rendered  a  description  of  the  slab  covered  with  Saxon 
interlaced  ornament  found,  not  long  since,  during  the 
restoration  of  Bexhill  Church. — Another  relic  of  Saxon 
times,  a  stone  coffin  slab  at  Rockland  All  Saints, 
Norfolk,  was  also  reported. — The  Rev.  S.  M. 
Mayhew  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  antiquities 
found  recently  in  various  parts  of  London,  among 
which  a  prehistoric  needle  of  bone,  from  the  site  of 
Baynard's  Castle,  and  a  portion  of  a  mediaeval  relic 
case  marked  with  a  cross  tau,  from  the  site  of  St. 
Anthony's  Chapel,  may  be  mentioned,  the  former  as 
a  continuation  of  a  large  number  of  very  early  relics 
found  in  the  metropolis  of  a  date  anterior  to  Roman 
times,  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor. — A  paper  was 
then  read  by  the  Chairman,  "  On  a  Magic  Roll  in  the 
British  Museum."  The  roll  is  of  vellum,  eleven  feet 
in  length,  and  but  ons  inch  and  a  half  in  width,  of  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  side  is 
covered  with  a  wild  jumble  of  meaningless  words  and 
names  in  Latin,  invocations  of  spirits,  signs  of  the  cross, 
charms,  prayers,  and  passages  from  the  Bible.  The 
author  prefaced  his  remarks  by  evidence  of  the  gross 
superstition  of  early  times,  the  law  for  the  execution 
of  witches  only  expiring  in  1736.  Many  of  the  works 
on  the  "  black  art "  of  late  date  contain  the  lore  of  an 
earlier  time.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  de 
Gray  Birch  indicated  the  presence  of  a  well-known 
but  unexplained  arrangement  of  five  letters  in  five 
lines  as  occurring  not  only  on  the  magic  roll,  but  on 
the  end  of  a  pew  in  Great  Gidding  Church,  1614,  and 
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also  on  a  Roman  tile  found  at  Cirencester. — The 
proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  paper  "  On 
the  History  of  Devizes  Castle,"  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Butcher,  who  traced  the  notices  of  the  famous  build- 
ing from  early  times  to  its  demolition  during  the 
Civil  Wars. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — Feb.  7th. — 
Earl  Percy,  President,  in  the  chair. — The  Rev.  C.  W. 
King  communicated,  through  Mr.  R.  H.  Gosselin,  a 
paper  on  a  Jewish  seal  found  at  Woodbridge. — Mr. 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Augustinian  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Repton, 
Derbyshire,"  describing  the  arrangements  of  the 
church  and  conventual  buildings  as  laid  bare  by 
recent  excavations. — The  following  were  exhibited  : — 
A  photograph  of  the  recent  excavations  at  Bath,  by 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  ;  a  set  of  photographs  of 
the  very  beautiful  silver  vessels  found  at  Hildesheim, 
Germany,  by  Mrs.  Kerr ;  a  small  goa  stone  with  silk 
bag,  by  Mr.  Soden  Smith  ;  and  plans  of  the  vases 
found  at  Repton,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. 

Historical. — Feb.  7th. — Lord  Aberdare  in  the 
chair. — Col.  G.  B.  Malleson  read  a  paper  "  On  the 
Lost  Opportunities  of  the  House  of  Austria." 

Annual  General  Meeting,  Feb.  21st. — Mr.  J.  Hey- 
wood,  in  the  chair. — Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Tchong-Yong  of  Confucius, "  in  which,  after 
tracing  the  great  difficulties  in  translating  Chinese 
word-signs,  he  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  principal 
causes  of  the  peculiarly  stationary  character  of 
China. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature.— Feb.  20th. — Mr. 
J.  Haynes  in  the  chair. — Sir  P.  de  Colquhoun  read  a 
paper  "  On  Pagan  Divinities,  their  Origin  and  Attri- 
butes." 

Numismatic  Society. — Feb.  21st. — Mr.  J.  Evans, 
President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  G.  D.  Brown  exhibited 
three  pale  gold  staters  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus  :  one  of 
Sauromates  III.,  with  the  head  of  Hadrian  on  the 
obverse  and  his  own  head  on  the  reverse  ;  and  two  of 
Eupator,  one  with  the  head  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
one  with  those  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Verus  on  the 
obverse.  — The  Rev.  G.  F.  Crowther  exhibited  a  three- 
halfpenny  piece  of  Elizabeth  with  the  portcullis  mint- 
mark,  and  a  half-groat  of  James  I.  with  the  key  m.m. 
— Mr.  Krumbholz  exhibited  a  very  rare  thaler  of  Carl 
Caspar,  Elector  of  Treves  1652 — 1676,  with  his  por- 
trait.— Mr.  T.  Mackenzie  communicated  a  notice  of  a 
collection  of  groats  of  Robert  III.  of  Scotland,  com- 
prising thirteen  of  the  Aberdeen  mint,  twenty  of  that 
of  Perth,  and  sixty-three  of  that  of  Edinburgh,  and 
sent  specimens  for  exhibition. — The  Rev.  C.  Soames 
contributed  a  description  of  a  small  find  of  Roman 
imperial  silver  coins  which  were  recently  dug  up  at 
Manton  Down,  Marlborough,  near  the  spot  where 
twelve  pewter  dishes  and  other  articles  of  Roman 
manufacture  were  discovered  a  few  days  later.  The 
coins  were  of  the  Emperors  Julian,  Jovian,  Valens, 
Magnus  Maximus,  Flavius,  Victor,  Arcadius,  and 
Honorius. — Mr.  B.  V.  Head  read  a  paper,  by  Mr. 
R.  S.  Poole,  on  Athenian  coin-engravers  in  Italy, 
and  the  influence  of  their  school  as  exemplified  by  the 
money  of  Terina,  Thurium,  and  other  cities  of  Lower 
Italy,  dating  from  about  B.C.  400. 

Biblical  Archaeology. — March  4th.— Dr.  S.  Birch, 
President?  in  the  chair. — The  following  papers  were 


read  :  "  On  the  Handicrafts  and  Artizans  mentioned 
in  Talmudical  Writings," by  Dr.  S.  Louis;  and  "On 
an  Edict  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  about  B.C.  1150,"  by 
Mr.  Theo.  G.  Pinches  and  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Budge. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society.  —  Feb.  18th.  —  The 
Rev.  Prof.  Beal  contributed  a  paper  (which,  in 
his  absence,  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Cust)  entitled 
"  Further  Gleanings  from  the  Si-yu-M,"  the  Chinese 
name  for  the  account  of  the  Western  nations,  by  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  and  traveller,  Hiouen  Tsang. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. — Feb.  18th.— 
The  Rev.  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat  (Vice-President)  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  Lewis  exhibited:  (1)  A  denarius  of 
Trajan  which  had  been  found  in  July  of  last  year  near 
the  surface  in  a  corn-field  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Hills'  Road  nearly  opposite  to  Cavendish  College ; 
and  the  coin  is  probably  an  antique  forgery,  being 
struck  from  two  dies,  which  clearly  do  not  belong  to 
each  other.  (2)  A  medal  2^  inches  ( =  7")  in  diameter, 
struck  at  Paris  from  the  mixed  metal — a  kind  of 
Corinthian  brass— iovxA  in  the  ruins  of  the  Tuileries 
after  the  palace  had  been  burnt  by  the  Communards. 
(3)  An  example  in  bronze  of  the  medal,  2-2  inches  in 
diameter,  struck  at  Berlin  to  commemorate  the  silver 
wedding  of  the  Crown-Prince  Frederick  William  with 
our  own  Princess  Royal. — Mr.  Hessels  read  "  Notes 
in  aid  of  the  study  of  Mediaeval  Glossaries,"  and 
began  by  remarking  that  the  object  of  his  paper  was 
to  point  out  in  a  few  graphic  illustrations  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  deciphering  of  manuscripts,  and  the 
consequent  corruptions  to  which  glossaries  had  been 
subject.  By  doing  so,  it  was  his  wish  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  all  the  symbols 
which  have  been  used  at  different  times  and  in 
different  countries,  to  express  the  vowels  and  conso- 
nants of  the  documentary  and  written  languages  (but 
chiefly  Latin).  In  speaking  of  glossaries,  he  referred 
more  especially  to  Latin,  but  all  that  he  was  going  to 
say  was,  in  his  opinion,  equally  applicable  to  English, 
French,  and  other  glossaries.  The  compilation  of 
glossaries  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  about  the 
16th  century,  when  dictionaries,  properly  so  called, 
begin  to  make  their  appearance.  The  sources  of  all 
those  which  originated  before  that  time  may  be  looked 
for,  first  of  all,  in  the  comedians,  grammarians,  and 
some  later  Roman  authors,  some  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  more  especially  in  Isidore,  the  Bishop  of 
Seville,  who  died  in  a.d.  636.  After  Isidore  follow  a 
great  many,  more  or  less  unknown,  glossators,  who 
either  interpreted  or  corrupted  Isidore's  collections, 
while  adding,  at  the  same  time,  some  new  words  to 
the  old  ones.  In  the  nth  century  Papias  made  his 
appearance  with  large  importations  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  words.  Still  more  known  than  Papias  are 
Ugucio,  or  Hugutio,  who  wrote  200  years  later,  and 
Johannes  de  Janua  (or  Balbus),  who  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  13th  century,  and  whose  huge 
grammar  and  lexicon,  called  Catholkon,  was  printed, 
for  the  first  time,  in  1460,  at  Mainz,  shortly  after  the 
invention  of  printing.  Well  known  are  the  MSS.  and 
different  editions  of  the  so-called   Vocabularius  Ex 
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quo,  printed  in  the  15th  century,  the  various  Gemma, 
Gemma  gemmarum,  Gemmula,  etc.,  mostly  produc- 
tions of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  England  also 
largely  contributed  to  the  glossary  literature.  Every 
one  knows  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  published 
by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  from  1843 — 1853,  for  the  Camden 
Society.  There  are  further  the  Medulla  Grammatices, 
the  Ortus  Vocalntlorum,  and  a  variety  of  other  word- 
lists.  In  1 88 1  the  Early  English  Text  Society  issued 
a  work  entitled  Catholicon  Anglicum,  an  English- 
Latin  Word-book.  It  was  published  from  a  MS.,  dated 
1483,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Monson,  and  another 
MS.  of  about  the  same  date,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  closely  agreeing  with  Lord  Monson's 
MS.,  is  stated  to  have  been  collated  for  the  edition. 
The  book  has  been  badly  edited,  as  the  editor  had 
not  sufficiently  trained  himself  for  the  difficulties 
which  are  rather  more  numerous  in  MSS.  of  the  15th 
century  than  in  those  of  earlier  periods.  Moreover, 
the  MSS.  themselves  are  in  a  very  corrupt  condition. 
March  3rd. — Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Giles,  of  Caxton,  exhibited  and  presented 
to  the  Society  a  pair  of  mill-stones  which  had 
recently  been  found  at  Eversden,  in  this  county; 
the  upper  one  consisted  of  conglomerate,  the  nether 
of  Niedermendig  lava. — The  Secretary  read  a  com- 
munication by  Mr.  C.  W.  King  explaining  and 
commenting  on  an  antique  brown  sard,  which  was 
exhibited. — The  President  exhibited  some  human 
bones  from  Burwell,  in  this  county,  which  Mr.  Flat- 
man,  the  proprietor  of  the  clunch-pits  in  which  they 
were  found,  had  been  so  kind  as  to  present  to  the 
Museum  of  Anatomy.  The  remains  comprised  a 
skull ;  and  a  second  skull  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  skeleton,  evidently  of  a  man  of  unusually  lofty 
stature.  Nothing  had  been  found  with  the  skeletons 
except  some  pieces  of  iron,  which  could  not  be  re- 
ferred to  any  particular  period  ;  and  part  of  a  fibula, 
consisting  of  a  central  circle  of  bone,  surrounded  by 
two  rows  of  small  squares  of  coloured  glass  in  a 
bronze  setting,  the  whole  backed  by  a  thin  sheet  of 
bronze. — Dr.  Waldstein  gave  some  "  Notes  on 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegion  and  the  Coins  of  Selinus." 

Cambridge  Philological  Society.— The  Annual 
Meeting.— The  President,  Prof.  Skeat,  in  the  chair.— 
Mr.  Gray  read  a  paper  on  the  text  of  certain  passages 
of  the  Hercules  Furens  of  Euripides. —  Mr.  E.  S. 
Thompson  communicated  a  paper  on  "The  Prelimi- 
nary definitions  in  Plato's  Sophist. " — Mr.  Paley  com- 
municated a  paper  "  On  the  combination  of  icat  yap 
in  Tragedy." 

Feb.  2 1  st. —The  President  in  the  chair. —The 
following  papers  were  read  to  the  Society : — 1. 
By  Dr.  H.  Hager,  "On  a  passage  of  Demosthenes 
c.  Androtion."  2.  By  Mr.  Verrall,  "On  avfupopa. 
in  the  Tragedians." 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  —  Feb. 
nth.  —  Mr.  Stair  Agnew  in  the  chair. — The  first 
paper  was  a  systematic  description,  with  translations, 
of  the  Ogham  inscriptions  of  Scotland,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Southesk.  As  far  as  at  present 
ascertained,  the  Ogham  inscriptions  of  the  world  were, 
it  was  said,  confined  to  a  very  limited  area,  no 
example  being  known  to  exist  beyond  the  limits  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  their  adjacent  isles, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  ancient  Irish  manuscripts 


preserved  in  Continental  libraries.  Of  the  Ogham  in- 
scriptions carved  on  stone  the  great  majority,  more  than 
two  hundred,  belong  to  South  Ireland,  about  twenty- 
four  to  Wales,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and  eleven  to 
North-eastern  Scotland  and  the  Shetland  Isles.  The 
Scottish  inscriptions,  especially  those  in  Shetland, 
differed  in  several  respects  from  the  rest,  and  offered 
greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transliteration  and 
translation. — In  the  second  paper,  Mr.  James  M. 
Strachan  gave  an  account  of  the  discovery,  in  188 1,  of 
a  hoard  of  bronze  implements  on  the  farm  of  Torran- 
beg,  at  the  south  end  of  Loch  Awe.  The  hoard  con- 
sists of  three  objects,  two  spear  heads  and  a  socketed 
gouge. — The  third  paper  was  a  notice,  with  drawings, 
of  some  fragments  of  sculptured  slabs  hitherto  unde- 
scribed  in  the  churchyard  at  Arisaig,  Inverness-shire, 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  W.  Lumsden.  They  are 
in  the  usual  style  of  the  later  West  Highland  slabs,  of 
which  so  many  examples  exist  in  the  neglected  and 
little  known  churchyards  of  the  west  coast,  of  which 
the  work  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Drummond,  recently 
issued  by  the  Society,  presents  so  many  examples. — 
The  last  paper  was  a  notice,  with  drawings,  of  the 
sculptured  stone  at  Strathmartine,  in  Forfarshire,  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Millar.  This  stone  is  included  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Stuart's  great  work  on  the 
Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  issued  by  the  Spalding 
Club  ;  but  as  the  drawing  there  given  is  deficient  in 
accuracy  in  some  respects,  and  the  locality  of  the 
stone  has  since  been  changed,  Mr.  Millar's  notice  had 
for  its  object  the  exact  delineation  of  the  ornament 
upon  the  stone,  and  to  place  its  new  locality  on  record 
It  has  now  been  conveyed  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  John 
Grant  of  Craigmills,  to  a  place  of  safety  within  the 
gate  leading  to  his  grounds,  where  it  is  securely  bolted 
to  the  wall. — The  Secretary  called  attention  to  the 
magnificent  donation  of  Greek  vases,  terra-cottas", 
lamps,  and  coins,  amounting  to  upwards  of  3,000 
objects,  presented  by  Lady  Ruthven,  which  were 
exhibited  to  the  Fellows,  filling  the  whole  of  one  side 
of  the  room,  and  which  was  unquestionably  the  largest 
and  most  important  donation  ever  made  to  the  National 
Museum.  The  Society  agreed  to  record  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lady  Ruthven  for  this  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  donation. 

Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field 
Club. — Feb.  6th. — Major  Wright  read  a  paper  on 
the  "  Cause  of  Earthquakes."  —The  meeting  was  con- 
cluded by  a  paper  from  the  Secretary  on  a  "  Rhcetic 
Section  at  Kelston."  Mr.  Winwood  said  that 
travellers  on  the  Midland  line  could  not  fail  to  notice 
the  many-coloured  strata  recently  exposed  in  the 
cutting  near  Kelston  station.  Explaining  the  term 
Rhoetic,  he  said  that  a  club  which  had  once  enrolled 
on  its  list  the  distinguished  name  of  Charles  Moore 
need  hardly  be  told  that  it  was  due  to  his  acumen  that 
certain  beds  existing  in  this  neighbourhood  and  else- 
where between  the  Lower  Lias  and  the  Keuper 
formations,  about  40  feet  thick,  had  been  correlated 
with  other  beds,  in  the  Rhcetic  Alps  attaining  a  thick- 
ness of  4,000  or  5,000  feet.  These  beds  then  at 
Kelston  were  another  example  of  this  formation,  and 
a  further  corroboration  of  Charles  Moore's  views. 
Mr.  Winwood  then  proceeded  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  the  beds,  from  the  New  Red  Sandstone 
at  the  ,base,  on  which  the  rails  rested,  through  the 
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Avicula  contorta  shales  and  White  Lias  Limestones, 
to  the  Lower  Lias  beds  on  the  top  of  the  cutting, 
illustrating  his  description  by  a  series  of  fossils  from 
the  different  beds  in  ascending  order,  collected  by 
himself  during  his  visits  to  the  section. 

Bradford  Historical  Society.— Feb.  8th. — A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Empsall  on  "  The 
Royalist  Compounders  of  Bradford  and  Neighbour- 
hood. "  The  first  name  referred  to  was  that  of  Richard 
Brighouse,  of  Bowling  and  Bradford,  who  was  fined 
,£51  for  having  assisted  in  assessing  the  people  of 
Bradford  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  Royalist 
forces  against  the  Parliament.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Halifax,  where  he  died  in  1650,  leaving  two  sons, 
Tempest  and  Richard,  and  a  daughter,  Marie. 
Tobias  Law,  of  Leaventhorpe  and  Bradford,  was  the 
next  delinquent  dealt  with.  He  was  fined  ^350,  the 
only  apparent  offence  being  that  he  removed  his  wife 
and  child  to  the  Royal  garrison  of  York  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  siege  of  Bradford.  He  also  removed  to 
Halifax,  and  died  in  1653,  leaving  so  large  an  estate 
that  it  is  improbable  that  he  gave  a  correct  statement 
of  his  belongings  to  the  Commissioners  for  Delin- 
quents sitting  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  The  third  delin- 
quent was  Anthony  Slater,  clothier,  of  Windhill.  He 
petitioned  for  a  favourable  composition  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle's forces  to  be  an  assessor  for  raising  funds 
against  the  Parliament,  "  which  he  could  not  avoid 
without  ruin  to  himself  and  fortune."  Further,  he 
had  taken  the  national  covenant  in  1645,  and  to 
make  amends  for  his  "heinous  offence"  he  went  to 
London  and  took  the  "  negative  oath  "  in  1646.  He 
was  fined  .£100,  or  about  one-sixth  of  his  property,  as 
Mr.  Empsall  calculated  it ;  though  there  were  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  he,  like  many  others  in  the 
same  case,  was  pardonably  guilty  of  some  concealment. 
He  died  in  1653,  and  one  farm  on  Gilstead  Moor  yet 
bears  his  name.  The  next  case  dealt  with  was  that 
of  Richard  Tempest,  of  Boiling  Hall,  a  delinquent  of 
a  different  stamp  from  the  preceding,  as  he  was  in 
actual  arms  against  the  Parliament.  lie  was  the  last 
Tempest  who  lived  at  Boiling.  Born  in  1620,  he  was 
hardly  twenty-two  years  old  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and  the  first  siege  of  Bradford  occurred  ;  but  he  made 
up  in  zeal  for  what  he  lacked  in  years.  In  the  second 
siege,  which  occurred  after  the  battle  of  Atherton 
Moor,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  made  Boiling  Hall  his 
headquarters.  Richard,  very  early  perceiving  the 
weakness  of  the  Royal  cause,  laid  down  his  arms  in 
1644,  and  retired  into  the  midst  of  the  reputed 
Parliamentary  party  at  home.  A  summary  of  his 
possessions  before  "ye  troubles,"  gives  a  total  of 
£633  16s.  8d.  Mr.  Empsall  next  mentioned  Matthew 
Broadley,  of  Hipperholme,  originally  a  hawker  of 
trinkets  and  jewellery.  Believing  that  London  afforded 
a  wider  field  for  enterprise,  he  followed  the  lead  of 
several  other  young  men  of  his  acquaintance  from  his 
own  neighbourhood,  notably  Samuel  and  Peter  Sunder- 
land, and  set  up  in  the  metropolis  in  a  larger  way, 
and  even  became  money-lender  to  the  King  and 
aristocracy.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  ap- 
pointed purveyor  and  paymaster-general  of  the  Royal 
forces,  and  in  this  capacity  he  surrendered  to  Fairfax 
at  the  capitulation  of  Oxford.  He  made  a  statement 
of  his  affairs  before  the  Commissioners,  and  was  fined 


one-tenth,  or  ,£35.  Broadley  died  in  1650,  when  by 
his  will  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  not  given  in  a 
true  account.  Thereupon  the  Commissioners  made 
an  inquiry,  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  many 
extensive  items  had  been  omitted,  particularly  a  debt 
of ^1,000  due  from  Charles  I.  The  Commissioners, 
however,  considered  the  latter  debt  as  "desperate," 
and,  omitting  it,  levied  afine  of  one-sixth,  or  ^252  10s., 
in  1651.  But  this  was  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
Oxford  capitulation,  and  the  fine  was  reduced  to  one- 
tenth.  But  Broadley,  after  all,  outwitted  the  Commis- 
sioners. The ;£i,ooo  debt  was  not  "desperate,"  but 
was  secured  by  bonds,  and  was  afterwards  paid  ;  but 
Broadley  had  left  half  of  the  doubtful  ,£1,000  towards 
a  school  at  Hipperholme,  and  after  a  struggle  the 
money  was  finally  secured  for  the  foundation  of 
Hipperholme  Grammar  School.  The  next  delinquent 
was  Langdale  Sunderland,  of  Northowram  and  Coley, 
who  was  fined  one-tenth,  or  £878,  for  having  been 
a  captain  of  the  Royal  forces.  With  the  residue  of 
his  property  he  bought  the  manors  of  Acton  and 
Featherstone  of  Thomas  Beckwith,  a  Catholic  and  a 
recusant,  for  £5, 000.  The  Government  suspected 
collusion,  as  Beckwith  was  a  Papist,  but  after  a 
minute  inquiry  it  was  proved  that  the  purchase  was 
lon&fide.  Notwithstanding,  a  new  Commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  if  Sunderland  was  a  Papist,  and 
if  the  estates  were  recoverable  by  any  of  Beckwith's 
family.  As  they  deserved,  these  dishonourable  at- 
tacks failed.  Mr.  Empsall  next  dealt  with  Arthur 
Longfield,  of  Eccleshill,  or  Idle ;  Robert  and  Christo- 
pher Place,  of  Clapham  ;  Joshua  Whitley,  of  Rooks  ; 
and  Henry  Calverley,  of  Calverley. 

Suffolk  Archaeological  Society. — Feb.  18th. — 
The  annual  meeting.  —Lord  John  Harvey  presided. — 
The  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  F.  Machell  Smith)  read  the 
statement  of  accounts,  and  the  report : — Dr.  Babing- 
ton's  "  Land  Birds "  will  be  ready  to  publish  this 
year,  towards  the  cost  of  which  Dr.  Babington  will 
contribute  a  liberal  amount.  The  "  Water  Birds"  are 
to  follow,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  a  purely 
archaeological  part  shall  be  inserted  between  the  two 
parts,  but  that  they  should  ultimately  complete 
Volume  V.  Mr.  Cullum,  a  new  member,  has  offered 
a  quantity  of  unpublished  MSS.,  Gipps  and  Martin, 
and  Sir  J.  Cullum's  "  Churches,"  part  of  which  he 
will  edit. — The  question  was  then  raised  as  to  the 
advisability  of  holding  two  meetings  a  year,  and  Mr. 
H.  Prigg  suggested  that  one  of  them  should  be  held 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kennet  or  Chippenham,  near 
Newmarket,  as  there  were  many  objects  of  interest 
being  turned  up  in  that  district  which  deserved  a  visit. 
It  was  decided  that  a  visit  should  be  made  to  Ipswich 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  the  borough  records, 
and  many  other  objects  of  interest  in  that  town. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society. — Feb.  5th. — 
Annual  meeting. — The  Dean  of  York  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  T.  S.  Noble,  hon.  secretary,  read  the  61st  annual 
report.  The  Honorary  Curator  of  Geology  reports 
that  the  department  has  received  several  important 
additions  during  the  year.  The  collection  of  Yorkshire 
fossils  and  rocks  has  also  been  increased  by  numerous 
specimens  collected  by  the  keeper  of  the  Museum. 
A  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  remains  from 
Kent's  Cavern  has  been  presented  by  Lord  Haldon 
(proprietor  of  the  cavern)  and  the  British  Association. 
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The  chief  acquisitions  during  the  year  are  as  follows  : — 
A  large  number  of  carvings  in  limestone  and  marble 
found  under  the  vicarage-house  of  St.  Michael-le- 
Belfrey,  and  very  kindly  deposited  here  by  the  vicar. 
It  is  probable  that  they  are  remains  of  shrines  in  the 
Minster  which  were  removed  in  the  16th  century, 
possibly  from  St.  Sepulchre's  chapel,  which  stood 
between  the  present  residence-house  and  the  Nave,  or 
from  the  stately  shrine  in  the  Nave  which  covered  the 
tomb  of  St.  William.  Wherever  they  may  have  come 
from,  these  carvings  are  of  the  rarest  beauty,  and 
although  they  may  be  equalled  in  two  or  three  ancient 
churches  in  the  country,  they  can  be  surpassed  in 
none.  The  other  discoveries  in  York  during  the  past 
year  have  been  up  to  the  average.  A  deep  excavation 
was  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  New 
Institute,  and  this  revealed  a  fragment  of  a  Roman 
inscribed  tablet,  a  sculptural  stone  of  Danish  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  work,  and  other  objects  of  interest.  Under  the 
new  Post  Office  in  Lendal  a  drain  and  a  large  portion 
of  a  stone  wall  of  Roman  construction  were  discovered. 
The  Society  has  acquired  by  purchase  a  large  number 
of  implements  in  flint  and  stone  from  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  and  many  Roman  silver  coins,  Consular  and 
Imperial,  which  were  wanting  in  the  Society's  series. 
The  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  not  only 
for  much  kind  help  and  advice,  but  also  for  a  valuable 
gift  of  an  etruscan  tomb  in  marble,  which  was  acquired 
at  Rome  some  years  ago.  The  Society  has  likewise 
received  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Woodruff,  of  Chiswick,  some 
interesting  specimens  of  Roman  pottery  found  in  the 
Upchurch  Marshes  ;  and  to  Major  Barstow  it  is  in- 
debted, among  other  things,  for  three  Imperial  gold 
Roman  coins  and  some  fine  rings  and  engraved  stones 
from  the  East. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries. — Feb.  27th. 
— Mr.  Henry  Watson  in  the  chair. — The  Secretary 
stated  that  Mr.  Gibson,  the  Castle  attendant,  had 
prepared  a  collection  of  masons'  marks  found  on  the 
exterior  and  interior  walls  of  the  Castle.  These  he 
placed  on  the  table.  Mr.  Hodges  said  that  masons' 
marks  first  appeared  at  a  very  early  part  of  the 
1 2th  century.  At  that  period  they  were  engraved 
on  the  outer  face  of  the  stone.  Subsequently  they 
were  put  on  the  inside,  but  from  the  14th  century 
down  to  the  last  they  found  them  appearing  on  the 
face  of  the  stone  again.  The  same  marks  which 
occurred  in  the  Castle  appeared  in  Hexham  Abbey, 
the  Cathedrals  of  Carlisle  and  Durham,  and  many 
other  buildings,  showing  that  a  band  of  Freemasons 
went  about  from  building  to  building,  and  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  each  man  to  put  his  mark  on  each 
stone  he  dressed.  Dr.  Armstrong  said  that  each 
mason  was  formerly  paid  according  to  his  work,  and 
each  had  his  mark,  which  he  put  on  the  stones  he 
dressed.  Any  mason  forging  the  mark  of  a  brother 
mason  was  liable  to  death.  These  marks  were  found 
on  all  the  old  castles  and  old  buildings  throughout  the 
kingdom. — The  Chairman  then  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  "  Church  Bells,"  in  which  he  described  the 
Kirkharle  bell,  glanced  at  the  early  history  of  bells  in 
England,  and  very  lucidly  described  the  mode  of 
their  manufacture  and  the  materials  of  which  the  best 
bells  are  composed. — Mr.  R.Y.  Green  read  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Horatio  A.  Adamson  on  "  Sir  William 
Creagh,  Knight,"  who  in  1688  was  Mayor  of  Newcastle. 


The  Cymmrodorion  Society.  — Jan.  31st. — 
Mr.  Stephen  Evans,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  in  the 
chair. — The  occasion  was  one  of  special  interest,  inas- 
much as  the  address  prepared  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Rees 
(Gwilym  Hiraethog)  in  acknowledgment  of  the  medal 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Society  for  his  great  and 
distinguished  services  to  Welsh  literature,  was  to  be 
read  in  public  for  the  first  time.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Dr.  Rees  was  to  have  been  formally  in- 
vested with  the  medal  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in 
November.  A  few  weeks  previously,  however,  the 
aged  and  venerable  bard  and  preacher  was  called  into 
the  unseen.  Dr.  Rees  said,  "  We  should  mention  its 
first  founders,  men  who  will  be  honourably  remem- 
bered while  Wales,  its  people,  and  its  language, 
exist.  The  first  president  of  the  Society  was  William 
Vaughan,  M.P.,  of  Corsygedol,  and  Nannau,  a  true- 
hearted  Welshman,  and  a  generous  patron  of  the 
literati  and  literature  of  his  country.  The  first  vice- 
president  was  Richard  Morris,  of  the  Navy  Office,  a 
gentleman  of  high  respect  and  influence.  He  edited 
two  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  brought  out  in  1 746 
and  1752.  His  brother,  William  Morris,  of  Holy- 
head, was  an  eminent  man  in  his  day,  learned  in  his 
own  and  other  tongues,  an  excellent  botanist,  and  a 
good  antiquary.  Last  and  chief  of  the  brothers 
was  Lewis  Morris,  "  Llew  mawr  Mon,"  as  he  was 
called  by  Goronwy  Owain,  the  great-grandfather  of 
the  present  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  who  as  a  poet  and 
a  man  is  likely  to  eclipse  his  great  ancestor.  The 
first  bard  of  the  Society  was  the  above-mentioned 
Goronwy  Owain,  who  addressed  it  in  a  grand  poem . 
In  the  next  period  of  its  history  there  belonged 
mighty  men,  such  as  Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  the  lexico- 
grapher, Owain  Myfyr,  and  their  co-workers,  who 
with  great  labour  and  industry  brought  out  the  hidden 
treasures  of  Celtic  Literature,  and  placed  them  at 
the  service  of  the  Welsh  people  in  the  Myvyrian 
Archeology,  and  other  works.  Some  doubt  exists 
as  to  whether  the  first  book  published  in  Wales  in 
the  Welsh  language  was  printed  at  Montgomery  or  at 
Wrexham,  one  authority  favouring  the  former  with 
Hanes  a  Symmudiadau  y  Rhyfel  Cartrefol  dan  Olifer 
Cromwell  (1648),  another  giving  the  palm  to  the 
latter  with  Holl  Ddyledswydd  Dyn  (1718).  There  is 
no  such  uncertainty  as  to  the  newspaper  press.  The 
first  Welsh  newspaper  was  published  on  the  1st 
January,  1814,  at  Swansea,  under  the  editorship  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Harris  (Gomer),  under  the  title  of 
Seren  Gomer.  Among  its  contributors  were  such 
men  as  loan  Tegid,  Iolo  Morganwg,  and  Christmas 
Evans.  It  had  a  precarious  existence  for  two  years. 
Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Seren,  the  monoglot 
Welshman  received  his  news  of  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  various  monthly  magazines.  Of  these 
the  only  one  that  has  existed  to  the  present  time 
without  break  or  gap  is  the  Eurgraivn  Weskyaidd, 
first  started  in  1809.  One  portion  of  the  Eurgraivn 
gave  a  summary  of  the  news  of  the  month,  under  the 
heading,  "  Newyddion  gwladol  ynghyd  ag  amrywiol 
bethau  wedi  eu  cymmeryd  o  bapurau  newyddion." 
After  the  light  of  Seren  Gomer  had  flickered  out  into 
darkness,  the  history  of  the  press  in  Wales  is  a  record 
of  papers  which  flourished,  or  rather  failed  to  flourish, 
for  a  brief  period,  and  then  disappeared.  Of  the 
attempts  that  were  made,  and  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
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failure,  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  a  perusal  of  the 
lives  of  such  men  as  Alun  and  Ieuan  Glan  Geirionydd, 
etc. — Mr.  Davies  then  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Amserau  by  Dr.  Rees,  and 
pointed  out  the  causes  of  its  ultimate  success. 
Hiraethog  saw  that  a  taste  for  newspaper  reading 
had  to  be  formed  among  the  people,  and  his  racy, 
pungent,  and  humorous  letters  kept  that  end  specially 
in  view.  Having  once  secured  the  attention  of  the 
people,  he  retained  it,  and  increased  the  influence  of 
his  journal  by  fearless  attacks  upon  all  abuses,  upon 
all  tyranny  and  oppression  at  home  and  abroad. 


~^ 


Dfttuavp. 


Thomas  North,  F.S.A. — Mr.  North  was  one  of 
our  most  valued  contributors,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt 
by  many  to  whom  his  labours  have  made  him  known. 
Mr.  North  was  born  at  Melton  Mowbray.  He  was 
formerly  in  Paget's  Bank  at  Leicester,  but  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  give  up  bank  work  and  leave 
Leicester,  and  he  retired,  first  to  Ventnor,  and  after- 
wards to  Llanfairfechan.  In  Leicester  he  wrote,  in 
1866,  A  Chronicle  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  in 
Leicester,  a  work  of  great  research.  After  he  left 
Leicester,  he  published  five  volumes  on  church  bells, 
viz.,  The  Church  Bells  of  Leicestershire,  1876 ; 
Northampton,  1878;  Rutland,  1880;  the  County  and 
City  of  Lincoln,  1882 ;  and  Bedfordshire,  1883. 
These  volumes  all  show  considerable  learning  on  the 
subject  of  bells,  and  contain  full  accounts  of  local 
founders,  and  peculiar  uses  and  customs,  besides 
copious  extracts  from  churchwardens'  accounts  and 
other  parish  documents.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  in  the  press  a  volume  entitled  The  Churchwarden's 
Accounts  of  St.  Martin's,  Leicester,  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  yet  be  pub- 
lished. It  is  believed  that  it  is  quite  ready  for  the 
printer.  Mr.  North  wrote  many  papers  for  the 
Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society, 
which  are  published  in  the  Society's  Transactions, 
and  also  amongst  the  Associated  Society's  papers. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  collecting  materials  for 
a  volume  on  The  Church  Bells  of  Hertfordshire. 


C&e  antiquary's  jftote^ook. 


A  Mediaeval  Paymaster. — When  Henry  III. 
despatched  a  force  against  the  Welsh  early  in  1263, 
he  wished  the  Earl  of  Hereford  to  take  the  command. 
But  understanding  from  him  that  he  would  be  disabled 
by  the  infirmity  from  which  he  always  suffered  in  Lent 
(accepimus  quod  de  sua  debilitate  timet,  quam  scilicet 
habere  solet  tempore  quadrigesimali*),  he  sent  John  de 
Grey  to  take  his  place  "una  cum  quodam  clerico 
quem  illuc  mittemus  cum  pecunia  ad  stipendia  militum 
et  servientium  solvenda,  dum  in  partibus  illis  fuerint 
pro  negotio  praedicto.*  Such  clerici  occur  in  the 
*  Rot.  Claus.  47  Hen.  III.  m.  13  dors. 


following  reign,  when  the  pay  was  one  shilling  a  day 
(Grose's  Military  Antiquities,  LL.,  1 52)  ;  but  this  early 
mention  of  a  distinct  paymaster  may  possibly  be  worth 
noting.     [Communicated  by  J.  H.  Round.] 

Curious  Manorial  Custom. — Among  "the New- 
ton MSS."  belonging  to  the  Round  family,  and  used 
by  Morant  for  his  History  of  Colchester,  there  is  a 
letter  from  John  Hopwood,  Esq.,  of  Stan  way,  to  Mr. 
William  Holman,  of  Halstead,  dated  27th  December, 
17 17,  which  contains  the  following  passage  :  "  I  pay 
nothing  to  Lexden  Manor,  but  there  is  an  old  custome 
pretended  to  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Stanaway 
is  to  meet  the  Lord  of  the  Mannor  of  Lexden  upon 
the  Middle  Rampart  on  the  Heath  (w011  parts  Stan- 
away &  Lexden)  upon  an  insurrection  or  invasion,  &  • 
present  him  with  a  pair  of  spurs  ;  but  'tis  obsolete." 
The  rampart  referred  to  is  the  prehistoric  work  known 
as  Grimsdyke,  or  Wealdenhaye,  which  here  forms  the 
venerable  boundary  of  the  Liberties  of  Colchester. 
[Communicated  by  J.  II.  Round.] 

Lord  Mayor's  Barge. — A  correspondent  sends 
the  following  extract  from  Anthony  Munday's 
Himatia-Poleos:  The  Triumphs  of  Olde  Draperie,  16 14, 
pp.  8-10,  one  of  the  rarest  of  Lord  Mayors'  Pageants. 
(See  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library,  vol.  i.,  p.  197). 
"Till  the  yeare  1453  the  L.  Maiors  of  London  used  to 
ride  on  horsebacke  to  Westminster,  at  such  time  as  each 
one  went  to  take  his  oath.  But  S.[ir]  John  Norman, 
Draper,  being  then  Maior,  at  his  owne  cost  and  charge, 
and  for  the  reliefe  of  poore  Watermen,  who  were  much 
distressed  in  those  daies,  made  a  very  goodly  Barge 
for  himselfe  and  his  Brethren,  to  be  rowed  therein  by 
water  to  Westminster,  and  so  to  continue  for  a  yearely 
custome.  It  was  a  costly  Barge,  and  the  Oares  are 
said  to  bee  covered  with  silver  :  in  memorie  whereof, 
and  the  honest  benefite  yerely  found  thereby  :  the 
Watermen  made  a  pleasant  song  called,  Rowe  thy 
Boate,  Norman,  etc."  [In  this  Pageant  was  intro- 
duced the  "supposed  shadow"  of  Sir  John  Norman, 
who  "saluteth,"  the  Lord  Mayor  with  this  speech  on 
the  water.]  "  Welcome  to  the  water,  worthy  Brother 
Draper.  Imagine  me  to  be  the  true  resemblance  of 
olde  S.  John  Norman,  some  time  Lord  Maior  of  this 
famous  Cittie,  and  the  first  that  deuised  this  water 
honour,  making  my  Barge  at  mine  owne  proper  cost, 
and  rowed  with  silver  Oares  to  Westminster,  when  (as 
you  now)  I  then  went  to  take  mine  oath.  In  regard 
whereof,  I  was  the  first  Maior  that  was  presented  to 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchecquer.  The  imaginarie  shapes 
of  the  seaven  liberall  sciences,  each  one  distinguished 
by  their  true  charracter,  are  placed  as  my  companions 
in  my  Barge  ;  in  memorie  of  the  love  I  ever  bare  to 
learning,  and  no  meane  bounties  by  me  extended  for 
the  maintenance  thereof.  I  joy,  that  invention  would 
make  use  of  my  remembrance  in  this  manner,  to  doe 
any  service  to  so  desertfull  a  Brother,  and  to  the  com- 
panie  of  Drapers  which  I  dearly  affected.  On  then, 
my  hearts,  and  as  in  those  elder  dayes  you  declared 
your  love  to  olde  John  Norman  :  so  expresse  some- 
what nowe  to  delight  my  honourd  Brother,  singing 
cheerfully,  Rowe  thy  Boate,  Norman.  Which  beeng 
no  sooner  ended,  but  divers  sweet  singing  youths 
belonging  to  the  maister  that  enstructeth  the  yong 
Quiristers  of  Pauls,  being  all  attired  in  faire  wrought 
wastcoates,  and  caps  belonging  also  to  them,  each 
having  a  silver  Oare  in  his  hand,  do  sing  a  most  sweet 
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dittie  of  Rowe  thy  Boate,  Norman,  and  so  seeme  to 
rowe  up  along  to  Westminster,  in  honour  of  the  Lord 
Maior's  attendance. " 

Cathedral  Libraries  :  Ely. — The  library  is  kept 
in  an  aisle  of  the  south  transept,  well  aired  and  warmed 
from  the  stoves  in  the  body  of  the  cathedral.  All 
members  of  the  chapter,  and  certain  other  members  of 
the  cathedral  body,  are  entitled  to  a  key,  and  facilities 
for  using  the  books  are  given  to  applicants.  The 
number  of  volumes  is  about  6,000.  Books  are  added 
from  time  to  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  chapter. 
There  is  no  special  fund  reserved  for  such  purchases, 
but  various  gifts  and  legacies  are  occasionally  made  to 
the  library,  and  for  some  years  past  an  average  of  about 
^30  per  annum  has  been  spent  in  such  purchases  from 
the  chapter  funds.  CatJiedral  Commission  Report  (C. 
1870),  1884. 

Shrovetide  Custom  at  Presteign. — The  ancient 
custom  of  rope  pulling  was  celebrated  at  Presteign  as 
heretofore  upon  Shrove  Tuesday.  In  olden  times  this 
"tug  of  war"  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
certain  tolls.  The  rope  on  Shrove  Tuesday  was 
pulled  by  two  contending  parties  who  represented  the 
higher  and  lower  parts  of  the  town.  The  struggle 
takes  place  between  the  two  points  divided  by  the 
River  Lugg,  the  west  wall  for  the  higher  and  the 
Broad  Street  for  the  lower  boundary.  The  latter 
party  proved  successful.  There  are  but  three  towns 
in  the  United  Kingdom  where  this  custom  was  in 
repute :  Ludlow,  Pontefract,  and  Presteign.  At 
Ludlow  it  has  long  been  discontinued,  but  was 
formerly  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm  and  some 
little  ceremony.  A  rope,  thirty-six  yards  long  and 
three  inches  in  circumference,  was  provided  by  the 
Chief  Constable,  which  at  the  hour  of  three  o  clock 
in  the  afternoon  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  Market  House.  At  four  o'clock  it  was  thrown 
down  into  the  street,  where  it  was  seized  by  the  con- 
tending parties,  the  inhabitants  of  Castle  Street  and 
Broad  Street  against  those  of  Old  Street  and  Corne 
Street,  and  the  tug  continued  until  one  party  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  the  rope  to  the  extremity  of  its 
opponents'  ward.  It  is  believed  this  custom  was 
adopted  by  the  Corporation  in  contempt  of  the  unjust 
execution  of  two  bailiffs  of  the  town  by  the  Royal 
party  during  the  contention  of  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.    [Communicated  by  Thos.  Powell.] 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  February  last 
the  spire  of  Kidwelly  Church,  Carmarthenshire,  180 
feet  high,  one  of  the  highest  in  South  Wales,  was 
destroyed  by  lightning  ;  the  electric  shock  hurled  30 
feet  of  it  to  the  ground,  some  of  the  stones  falling 
through  the  roofs  of  the  houses  adjoining  the  church. 
Several  more  feet  of  the  spire  were  rendered  unsafe, 
and  later  in  the  day  with  the  assistance  of  the  Coast 
Guards  this  shattered  portion  of  the  spire  was 
removed. 


The  well-known  museum  of  Roman  antiquities  in 
the  vast  keep  of  Colchester  Castle,  which  comprises 
the  collection  of  the  Colchester  Corporation  and  the 
Essex  Archaeological  Society,  with  a  few  objects  lent 
by  Mr.  Round,  M.P.,  etc.,  has  lately  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  systematic  rearrangement  and  catalogu- 
ing at  the  skilful  hands  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Price.  The 
value  of  these  important  collections  is  now  recogniz- 
able as  it  never  was  before,  by  the  transformation  that 
has  been  effected.  Mr.  Price's  catalogue,  as  we  need 
hardly  say,  is  so  elaborate  and  instructive  a  work, 
that  we  hope  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  per- 
manently, as  at  present,  in  MS.  We  may  add  that 
Mr.  Price  has  also  completed  a  catalogue  of  Mr. 
Joslin's  private  collection,  renowned  for  its  Roman 
Centurion.  A  movement  is,  we  hear,  on  foot  to  pur- 
chase this  collection  for  the  public,  and  we  earnestly 
wish  it  every  success. 

A  fresh  part  of  Mr.  Foster's  Collectanea  Genealogica 
has  just  been  issued,  containing  a  lengthy  paper  by 
our  contributor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  on  "  The  Barony 
of  Ruthven  of  Freeland."  The  present  moment, 
when  efforts  are  once  more  being  made  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  the  Scottish  Peerage,  is  most  opportune  for 
calling  attention  anew  to  this  extraordinary  case. 

A  "  find  "  of  silver  coins  was  made  lately  in  the 
bed  of  a  stream  near  Portree,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 
Fifty-three  of  them  have  reached  the  hands  of  the 
Government  official,  including  one  of  Elizabeth 
(I573)>  one  of  Henry  of  Navarre  (1603),  and  several 
Jacobuses. 

A  treasure-trove  of  twenty-five  vessels  of  solid 
silver,  of  the  Roman  period,  was  recently  dug  up  by 
a  peasant  at  Montcornet,  near  Laon,  in  France. 

Lady  Ruthven  has  presented  to  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Edinburgh  the  valuable  collection  of 
Greek  antiquities  which  was  formed  by  herself  and 
her  husband  some  sixty  years  ago,  and  has  since  been 
preserved  at  Winton  Castle,  in  East  Lothian.  The 
collection  includes  nearly  three  thousand  coins,  many 
bronze  statuettes  and  mirrors,  and  archaic  terra-cotta 
figures.  But  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  is  the 
series  of  vases,  about  five  hundred  in  number,  which, 
for  their  size,  their  beauty,  and  their  rarity,  come 
second  (as  regards  England)  only  to  those  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  existing  building  at  Edinburgh 
is  altogether  inadequate  to  display  the  collection. 

While  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  excavating 
the  foundations  for  additions  to  Templeton  Manor, 
one-and-a-half  miles  west  of  Kintbury,  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dunn,  which  are  being  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  J.  H.  Money,  architect,  three  human 
interments  were  discovered  at  a  depth  of  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  surface,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  in  ground  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  built  upon.  On  this  spot,  in 
early  English  times,  stood,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
House  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  subsequently  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Templeton  was  a  cell  or  camera  which  may  be 
referred  to  conjecturally  as  having  been  dependent  on 
the  head  Preceptory  or  Commandery  at  Greenham. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  bodies  recently 
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disclosed  are  those  of  members  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  who  bore  the  Cross  of  the  Redeemer  on 
their  breasts,  and  died  at  the  secluded  settlement  at 
Templeton.  The  remains  had  evidently  been  care- 
fully buried  with  correct  orientation,  and  a  foot  deep 
in  the  chalk  below  the  soil.  They  represented  men 
of  robust  form  and  vigorous  physique,  of  average 
stature,  about  5  ft.  8  in.  Unfortunately  the  skulls, 
which  would  have  afforded  the  best  indications  as  to 
age  and  any  essential  characteristics,  were  all  absent, 
having  possibly  been  removed  by  former  trenching. 

M.  O.  Rayet  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Archaeology  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Francois  Lenormant. 

A  memorial  window  to  Shakespeare  was  unveiled 
on  February  29th,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Helen, 
Bishopsgate. 

A  memorial  to  Samuel  Pepys  was  uncovered  on 
Tuesday,  the  1 8th  March,  at  the  church  of  St.  Olave, 
Hart  Street,  where  the  famous  diarist  worshipped. 

A  very  singular  discovery  has  just  been  made  at 
Llancaiach  Quarry,  worked  by  Mr.  John  Davies, 
Some  weeks  ago  the  quarrymen  uncovered  what  was 
at  the  time  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  a  fossil  tree. 
When  thirty-one  feet  of  it  had  been  uncovered,  Mr. 
Davies  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fossil  was  that  of 
an  immense  serpent.  It  is  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
and  grows  thicker  as  the  head  is  approached,  and  has 
a  peculiar  modulating  shape. 

The  parish  Church  of  Nerquis,  near  Mold,  has  been 
lately  reopened  after  restoration,  which  was  carried 
out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott.  The  ancient  features  of  the 
church,  which  had  been  carefully  concealed  by  the 
1 '  restorers "  of  the  Georgian  era,  have  again  been 
brought  to  light.  A  south  aisle  and  new  chancel 
have  been  added  to  the  church.  An  old  oak  timbered 
roof  which  had  been  hidden  by  plaster  has  been 
restored.  The  pulpit,  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  oak  carving  of  the  Tudor  period,  has  been 
relieved  of  the  thick  coating  of  paint  by  which  it 
was  disfigured.  An  excellent  canopied  specimen  of 
coloured  wood  carving  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
known  as  St.  Mary's  chair,  or  the  Virgin's  Shrine,  has 
been  placed  in  the  chancel,  and  now  forms  the  sedilia. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Basingwerth  Abbey, 
where  it  may  have  formed  part  of  the  rood-screen. 
Many  fragments  of  stained  glass  were  found  in  the 
transept  windows,  and  have  been  worked  up  in  the 
east  window.  Some  ancient  carved  stone  coffin 
lids,  found  during  the  restoration,  have  been  placed  in 
the  church  porch.  An  old  communion  table,  made 
during  the  period  when  communion  tables  were  placed 
lengthwise  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  having  two 
richly-carved  circular  legs  at  one  end,  and  plain  square 
legs  at  the  other,  is  said  to  be  the  only  table  of  its 
kind  in  the  Principality.  Many  of  the  old-fashioned 
pews  bore  the  crests  and  coat-of-arms  of  several  noted 
families  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  these  have  been 
retained.  Five  stained  glass  memorial  windows  have 
been  placed  in  the  church.  The  date  of  the  tower  is 
apparently  Norman. 


A  new  museum  has  been  formed  at  Rome,  in  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  to  contain  the  mural  paintings 
that  have  been  found  pretty  frequently  of  late  years 
in  the  course  of  excavations.  It  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  Signor  Fiorelli. 

The  Times  correspondent  at  Rome  says  : — A  dis- 
covery of  statues,  busts,  and  other  works  of  sculpture, 
almost  equalling  in  number  and  importance  those 
found  in  the  Atrium  of  the  House  of  the  Vestals,  has 
just  been  made  at  a  place  called  II  Sassano,  situated 
between  the  town  of  Marino,  on  the  Alban  Hills,  and 
the  farm  of  the  Frattocchia,  where,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  the  constable  Colonna  was  wont  to 
receive  and  entertain  the  Popes  on  their  way  from 
Rome  to  Castel  Gondolfo.  At  that  spot  the  remains 
of  a  very  extensive  villa,  ascertained  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Voconia  Generals,  are  now  being  excavated  by 
Signor  Boccanera.  There  have  been  dug  out  no 
fewer  than  eighteen  pieces  of  sculpture,  including 
statues  of  Marsyas,  of  an  athlete,  a  faun,  a  Silvanus, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Laocoon  (the  first  ancient  copy  of 
this  group  that  has  yet  been  found),  five  marble  can- 
delabra, a  bust  with  a  curious  kind  of  Phrygian  cap,  a 
group  of  an  eagle  devouring  a  lamb,  and  several  pieces 
of  marble  vases  and  bas  reliefs.  The  Marsyas,  the 
athlete,  the  bust  with  the  Phrygian  cap,  and  the  eagle 
with  the  lamb  all  exceed  life  size — the  Marsyas 
measuring  three  metres  in  height.  The  others  are 
less  than  the  size  of  life,  and  the  copy  of  the  Laocoon 
is  smaller  than  the  original. 

A  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  records  of  the 
Borough  of  Ludlow  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  March,  when 
the  Town  Clerk  placed  upon  the  table  five  ancient 
borough  seals.  Three  of  these  are  of  silver — one  of 
the  Court  of  Record ;  and  two  Corporate  Common 
Seals.  The  other  two  are  of  brass — one  bearing  the 
date  1478,  and  was  formerly  used  by  the  Alnager ;  the 
other  being  the  seal  of  the  Burgesses  of  Ludlow. 
They  were  discovered  amongst  a  quantity  of  papers 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Alderman  Anderson,  who  handed 
them  over  to  the  Town  Clerk. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  architect,  in  a  report  just  presented 
to  the  Restoration  Committee  of  Sherboume  Abbey, 
states  the  result  of  the  examination  proves  the  east 
face  of  the  tower  to  be  in  the  worst  state  ;  then  in 
order  of  degradation  come  the  west,  north,  and 
south  as  placed,  the  latter,  beyond  the  windows, 
requiring  little  renewal  except  its  buttresses.  The 
examination  of  the  structure  has  discovered  that  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tower  is  at  present  considerably 
out  of  the  perpendicular  the  belfry  stage  on  the  east  side 
at  the  north-east  angle  leaning  4  in.  to  the  north  and 
2  in.  to  the  east ;  at  the  south-east  angle  3 £  in.  to 
the  north  and  f  in.  to  the  east  ;  and  in  the  centre 
3£  in.  to  the  east  and  i\  in.  to  the  north.  The  west 
side  has  given  way  considerably  in  the  centre,  due  to 
very  old  settlements  of  the  Norman  arch,  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  the  weight  of  the  bells  in  later  times. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  centre  of  this  (west)  wall 
with  its  buttress  is  sunk  several  inches,  and  the  work 
above  the  Norman  arch  being  much  dislocated,  it  is 
proposed  to  rebuild  with  new  stone  the  sunken  portion, 
resting  it  on  a  new  tied  arch,  as  on  the  east  side. 
This  operation   will  disclose  part   of  the   old  early 
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Norman  arcade,  now  covered  up  with  plaster,  but 
which  when  the  tower  is  restored  will  be  seen  from 
the  interior  of  the  church. 

Signor  Gamurrini,  the  Government  archaeologist  for 
Tuscany  and  Umbria,  reports  upon  an  Etruscan 
balance  and  weights  recently  found  at  Chiusi 
(Clusium),  that  they  prove  Clusium  retained  its 
Etruscan  standard  of  weight  to  a  late  time.  The 
Etruscan  pound  was  equal  to  2122  grammes;  the 
Roman  pound  was  equal  to  327  grammes. 

The  Natural  History  and  Scientific  Society  of  Belve- 
dere and  Erith  recently  held  one  of  their  periodical 
soirees,  which  was  very  successful.  An  exhibition  of 
interesting  objects  was  held,  and  we  may  mention 
the  following  items:  Chinese  book,  drawings  from 
Erith  Church,  quaint  pictures  and  rhymes,  including 
view  of  the  Frost  Fair  of  18 14  and  a  number  of 
ancient  lottery  puffs,  view  of  Lesness  Abbey  in  1758, 
ancient  Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to  Erith  and 
Plumstead  Marshes,  old  churchwardens'  accounts,  a 
draper's  bill  of  1672  in  which  the  name  of  Nell 
Gwynne  appears,  view  of  old  Bexley  Parsonage 
(pulled  down  in  1767);  view  of  Erith  Parish  Church 
before  restoration,  specimens  of  bronze  and  Capo  di 
Monti  china  (very  rare).  Portrait  of  Queen  Anne  (by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller)  ;  curious  old  prints  depicting 
some  events  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  a  copy  of  the 
"  Breeches  "  Bible  (1599)  ;  copy  of  letter  from  Queen 
Anne  ;  coins  of  Queen  Anne,  viz.,  crown,  half-crown, 
shilling,  sixpence,  fourpence,  threepence,  twopence, 
and  penny,  dating  from  1703  to  1 7 14,  and  a  farthing 
of  Queen  Anne  ;  print  of  the  "  Biddenden  Maids," 
with  specimens  of  the  original  cakes  given  away  at 
Biddenden  Church,  Kent,  on  Easter  Sunday,  etc. 
— Mr.  R.  W.  Cradock  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Smith  were 
the  only  exhibitors  of  objects  of  strictly  archaeological 
interest. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Cowper  has  opened  a  cairn  near  Hawks- 
head,  in  North  Lancashire ;  it  proved  to  be  of  the 
Neolithic  period,  and  contained  a  small  well-worked 
flint  knife  and  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones.  In  January 
last  he  obtained  a  fine  axe  hammer  nearly  ten  inches 
long  from  a  farmer,  who  had  found  it  at  Ruslands, 
near  Newby  Bridge.  It  is  made  of  very  fine  sandstone, 
and  would  make  a  formidable  battle-axe.  Besides 
some  interesting  relics  of  the  same  age,  once  found  at 
Wray,  these  are  the  only  discoveries  ever  heard  of  in 
this  precise  locality. 

The  quaint  antique  piano  discovered  at  the  sale  of 
the  effects  of  that  eccentric  female  hermit  at  Shirley 
a  week  or  two  ago  turns  out  to  be  a  valuable  and 
interesting  curiosity.  It  is  dated  1780 — thirteen  years 
after  the  date  of  the  first  English  piano  ever  made, 
being  exhibited  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  the  Shirley  instrument  was  sold 
for  half-a-crown.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
well-known  musical  amateur  of  Shirley,  who  has 
been  inundated  with  offers  for  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  It  is  said  that  one  large  musical  firm  are 
willing  to  give  .£150  for  the  "curio."  One  authority 
believes  it  to  be  one  of  the  first  dozen  pianos  ever 
made  in  this  country. 

M.  Ph.  Burty  writes  to  the  Academy  :  "  M.  Gaston 


le  Breton,  the  director  of  the  pottery  museum  at 
Rouen,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  France, 
has  drawn  up  a  descriptive  and  historical  account  of 
its  treasures,  accompanied  by  numerous  illustrations 
of  specimens  remarkable  for  their  intrinsic  beauty  or 
their  rarity.  This  work,  which  can  be  obtained  in 
London  from  M.  Dulau,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  origin  of  faience  in  France." 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  Pittencrieff,  Dunfermline,  has  arranged, 
alas !  for  the  restoration  of  Malcolm  Canmore's  Tower. 
The  tower  is  situated  on  the  grounds  of  Pittencrieff, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the  west  of 
the  palace  ruins,  and  has  been  in  such  a  dilapidated 
state  for  many  years  back  that  strangers  with  difficulty 
could  find  out  the  site  of  the  old  royal  residence,  desig- 
nated in  some  historical  works  "  Dunfermline  Castle. " 
During  the  past  year  Mr.  Hunt  has  greatly  improved 
his  property  adjoining  the  palace, — Crown  property, — 
and  now  the  circular  walls  of  the  tower  have  been 
laid  bare  at  every  point,  and  on  the  top  of  the  massive 
foundation  a  wall  two  feet  in  height  has  been  built 
with  the  stones  of  the  old  palace  fence.  From  the 
excavations  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
building,  though  of  a  simple  kind,  has  been  a  massive 
structure.  Hewn  stones  were  found  during  the 
excavations,  which  correspond  in  every  particular 
with  the  palace  ruins  and  the  outer  wall,  which  has 
just  been  replaced  by  a  more  modern  fence.  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  tower  previous  to  1069-70 — the 
occasion  of  Malcolm's  nuptials.  It  was  here  the 
King  was  married  to  Queen  Margaret. 
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CHURCH  "RESTORATION." 
[Ante,  p.  44.] 

I  feelingly  re-echo  your  lament  over  the  destruction 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  wrought  in  Cornwall 
under  the  plea  of  "restoration."  Most  old  Cornish 
churches,  although  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century,  had 
features  of  their  own  of  great  ecclesiological  interest. 
Many  of  these,  under  the  auspices  of  one  who  has 
been  pushed  forward  by  family  interest,  have  dis- 
appeared. The  old  wagon  roofs  of  oak  have  been 
replaced  by  deal  ones,  ugly  enough  in  themselves,  and 
of  so  unvarying  a  type  that  they  suggest  the  idea  of 
their  having  been  all  turned  out  by  some  big  machine 
at  "  Brummagem." 

Some  years  ago  most  of  these  churches  had  the 
lower  portion  of  their  carved  oak  rood  screens  still 
standing.  I  do  not  recollect  a  case  in  which  this 
"  restorer  "  has  restored  these  screens,  or  even  allowed 
their  remains  to  remain.  I  do,  however,  remember 
one  of  these  churches  in  which  this  fine  carved  work 
is  stuck  up  as  a  dado  around  the  sacrarium  wall,  and 
another  where  it  reclines  in  doleful  guke  against  the 
wall  of  the  vestry. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  have  the  stalls  of  the  Dean 
and  Precentor,  in  the  fine  old  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Burian,  turned  around  by  Mr.  Butterfield  to  face  each 
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other,  north  and  south  ;  but  this  was  conservatism  itself 
compared  with  the  above-mentioned  doings.  There 
the  stalls  are,  and  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances may  be  one  day  returned  to  their  proper 
position ;  but  in  the  other  cases  such-like  features  of 
interest  are  "  restored"  to  their  component  elements. 
It  is  well  that  there  are  some  few  churches  in  Corn- 
wall really  restored  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  one 
mentioned  in  your  article,  Newlyn  East,  Sancreed, 
S.  Erth,  and  S.  Levan  may  be  specified  as  models  of 
what  restoration  should  be.  Dolorosus. 


It  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  writer's  views  that  this 
"  Chronicle,"  written  not  much  later  than  1130,  and 
going  into  the  greatest  detail  as  to  Eudo's  life  at 
Colchester,  never  says  a  word  about  his  building  the 
castle  on  his  own  account.  Walter  Rye. 


COLCHESTER   KEEP. 
[Ante,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  45-49.] 

From  another  point  of  view  from  that  taken  by 
"The  Author  of  Colchester  Castle"  (whose  article 
I  have  only  just  seen),  I  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  he  has  done,  viz.,  that  this  !|castle 
was  not  built  by  Eudo  de  Rye,  but  was  only  com- 
mitted to  him  by  the  king,  with  the  government  of 
the  town,  in  the  same  way  as  Nottingham  and 
Norwich  castles  were  entrusted  to  his  brothers,  Ralph 
and  Hubert,  namely,  in  the  capacity  of  castellans.  The 
only  tiling  that  militates  against  this  is  that  Eudo,  in 
his  foundation  charter  of  St.  John,  Colchester,  gives 
the  profits  of  the  chapel  in  Colchester  Castle.  How 
could  he  have  done  this  if  he  had  not  been  owner  ? 
for  I  cannot  accept  the  writer's  explanation  (p.  46  n) 
that  the  tithes  in  question  arose  from  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  Crown  then  administered  by  Eudo.  How 
could  the  governor  of  a  place  give  away  the  king's 
property  in  private  charity  ?  Still,  if  he  ever  did  own 
the  castle — which  I  do  not  myself  believe — the  fact 
would  not  prove  that  he  built  it  upon  his  own 
responsibility.  The  real  solution  of  the  difficulty 
probably  is  that  he  built  it  for  the  king. 

I  do  not,  however,  quite  understand  the  writer  when 
he  talks  of  the  "ludicrous  absurdity"  of  supposing 
that  Eudo  Dapifer,  "whose  little  Colchester  property 
consisted  of  5  houses,  40  a.  of  land,  and  the  part 
advowson  of  a  church,"  built  the  castle.  He  forgets 
Eudo  held  over  fifty-one  knight's  fees  in  various 
counties, — mostly  in  Essex,  where  his  pannage  alone 
was  for  2437  hogs ;  that  he  built  and  founded  the 
magnificent  abbey  of  St.  John  at  Colchester ;  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  cannot  make  out  what  is  meant  by 
talking  of  the  "little"  Colchester  property,  for  he 
gives  by  his  foundation  charter  vastly  more  than  is 
enumerated  above. 

The  writer  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  Eudo's 
brother,  or  his  so-called  father,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Colchester.  There  has  been  some  confusion 
about  Eudo's  father,  to  which  I  have  in  my  "  Account 
of  the  Family  of  Rye,"  1876,  partly  contributed.  I 
find  now,  however,  that  he  and  his  brothers  must 
have  been  grandsons — not  sons — of  the  first  Hubert 
de  Rye,  who  lived  in  1044;  for  Eudo  in  his  foundation 
charter  speaks  of  his  ancestor,  Hubert  de  Rye,  having 
presented  to  a  London  church, — not  his  father.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  proof  that  his  father  did  set 
foot  in  England,  for  he  had  a  grant  of  Ash,  in 
Hampshire,  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  stated  in 
the  "Colchester  Chronicle"  (Cott.  Nero  £>.,  viii.), 
and  singularly  corroborated  by  Domesday,  which 
mentions  Eudo, the  son  of  Hubert,  holding  that  place. 


"  BRETON,  BRITTON,  BRITTAIN." 

I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can  throw  any 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  family  whose  name  is 
variously  spelt  Breton,  Britton,  Brittain,  Britten ; 
when  it  first  came  to  this  country,  and  where  it  first 
settled. 

It  may  be  assumed  perhaps  that  its  original  form 
was  "  Le  Breton,"  and  that  such  was  the  cognomen 
of  some  soldier  from  Brittany,  who  came  over  in  the 
Conqueror's  train  ;  or  had  it  anything  to  do  with 
Brit,  Brith,  or  Brito? 

The  name,  I  think,  appears  in  the  Roll  of  Battle 
Abbey  as  "  Bretoun."  There  was  a  "  Britton,"  a  legal 
writer  of  some  note,  contemporary  with  "  Bracton," 
and  I  think  I  remember  reading  the  name  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  of  some  ancient  church  in 
Yorkshire.  The  crests  are  a  mermaid  holding  in 
dexter  arm  a  purse,  and  in  sinister  a  comb ;  and  a 
dexter  arm  naked  holding  a  key.  The  coats — 
I.  Paley  of  six  or  and  guies ;  a  bend  sable  guttee 
d'eau,  on  a  naval  crown.  II.  Quarterly  per  fesse  in- 
dented argent  and  sable  in  the  first  quarter,  a  mulet 
of  the  last.     III.  Azure  a  cross  crosslet  argent. 

But  which  arms  go  with  the  crests,  and  does  any 
one  know  the  antiquity  of  the  above  crests  and  arms  ? 
The  naval  crown  seems  to  point  to  some  exploits  by 
sea. 

Any  information  as  to  the  above  points  would 
oblige  J.  J.  B. 

FEMALE  PARISH  CLERKS. 

I  cannot  find  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  any 
such  worthies  in  any  of  the  parishes  of  Hertfordshire, 
but  I  have  an  engraving  taken  from  No.  284  of  the 
Church  of  England  Magazine,  which  is  described  as 
the  "Female  Parish  Clerk  and  Tout  of  Caldecot 
Church,  Herts,"  and  shows  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  with  the  font,  and  an  antiquated  specimen  of 
womanhood  leaning  on  a  stick,  and  wearing  a  wonder- 
fully original  bonnet. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  date  of  this  engraving,  but 
some  of  your  readers  may  like  to  know  that  a  former 
parish  clerk  of  Caldecote  was  a  female. 

William  F.  Andrews. 

Hertford,  January  30th,  1884. 


THE  HAWICK  SLOGAN. 
[Ante,  vol.  ix.,  p.  63.] 

Is  it  not  just  possible  that  the  phrase — "  Tyr  habbe 
us  ye  Tyr  ye  Odin,"  is  merely  a  quotation  from  the 
works  of  some  Scandinavian  author  of  the  olden  time? 

A  gentleman  from  Hawick,  whilst  travelling  in 
Egypt  two  years  ago,  sang  a  few  verses  of  our  common 
Riding  Song — "Teribus" — for  the  amusement  of  the 
company  be  was  with.  A  lady  from  Norway  or 
Sweden,  who  was  present,  said,  "  I  know  those  words; 
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they  mean  '  May  Tyr  and  Odin  have  us  in  their  keep- 
ing.' "  But,  unfortunately,  my  friend  did  not  follow 
up  the  clue  thus  offered,  as  I  think,  to  him. 

Possibly  the  air  of  "  Teribus"  may  have  come  from 
the  same  quarter  as  the  phrase.  Perhaps  some  one 
familiar  with  Scandinavian  music  and  literature  may 
throw  some  light  upon  this  question  ? 

The  words  and  air,  old  or  new  notation,  will  be 
sent  by  Mr.  Goodfellow,  stationer,  Hawick,  on  receipt 
of  two  penny  stamps. 

I  cannot  discover  any  reference  to  the  phrase  in  any 
local  book  or  record,  prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
words  into  the  Common  Riding  song  of  1820  ;  but  an 
old  resident  informs  me  that  he  remembers  well  its 
being  used  and  applied  peculiarly  to  Hawick  in  or 
about  18 10. 

The  following  quotation  may  prove  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  The  Antiquary  : — 

"  Probably  that  same  worthy  could  have  given  as 
characteristic  a  version  of  the  famous  words — 

Teary  bus  teary  oaden, 
but  as  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  so,  we  must 
see  if  we  cannot  give  account  of  them.  .  .  .   They  are 
simply  the  first  line  of  an  old  Gaelic  war-song,  and 
may  be  freely  rendered — '  The  captain's  on  his  legs 
with  all  his  mighty  men.'     More  literally,  the  line  or 
verse  may  be  translated — '  The  captain  (or  lord)  has 
arisen,  and  arisen  have  the  heroes.      The  lines  which 
followed  would  probably  go  on  to  say — '  Now  may 
we  all  make  ready  for  the  fray,'  or  words  to  that 
effect.     Written  out  in  modern  Gaelic,  Teary  bus  teary 
oaden  is  Dh'eirich,  aba's,  dh'eirich  aoidhean,  '  Arisen 
has  the  chief,  and  arisen  have  his  heroes.'    Compare 
Do  lub  e  na  neamha, '  He  bowed  the  heavens'  (Smith) ; 
also  the  Gaelic  version  of  St.  Luke  xxiv.  34 ;  and — 
'  Bho'n  a  dheirich  a  ghrian, 
'S  gu'n  do  chiur  i  fo  a  sgiath  na  neoil.' — 
'  Because  the  sun  has  arisen, 

And  because  she  has  put  the  clouds  below  her  wing.' " 
(Lytteil's  Landmarks  of  Scottish  Life  and  Language, 
p.  227.     Edinburgh,  1877.) 

Hawick.  J.  J.  VERNON. 

[We  have  received  a  valuable  communication  on 
this  subject  from  Dr.  Blind,  which  we  are  compelled 
to  postpone  till  next  month.] 


BISHOP  RUTTER'S  MONUMENT  IN  PEEL 
CATHEDRAL. 

With  regard  to  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Rutter,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Peel,  Isle  of  Man,  of 
which  you  quote  the  concluding  portion  in  the  March 
number  of  the  The  Antiquary,  p.  118,  you  may, 
perhaps,  think  the  whole  of  it  quaint  enough  to  be 
worth  recording.  I  made  a  note  of  it  on  the  spot, 
when  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  the  course  of  last  year. 
It  is  as  follows,  running,  if  I  remember  right,  in  raised 
letters  in  one  line  round  the  oblong  monument,  just 
below  the  surface  : — 

' '  In  hac  domo,  quam  a  vermiculis  accepi  confra- 
tribus  meis,  jaceo  spe  Resurrrectionis  ad  vitam,  Sam- 

Ermissione  Divina.  episcopus  hujus   Insulse.     Siste 
;tor  :  vide  ac  ride  Palatium  episccpi." 

George  Hollis  Clay. 


RELIC  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

I  have  had  for  some  time  a  patch  box  made  of  tortoise- 
shell  with  gold  corners,  3^  by  if  inches,  and  f  inch 
deep.  The  top  is  bevelled  glass,  covering  two  shades 
of  brown  human  hair  plaited  together,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  small  gold  shield,  on  which  is  engraved 
O.  G. 

OBIT 

4th  April 
1774- 
As  this  is  the  date  of  the  death  of  Oliver  Goldsmithi 
I  conclude  this  box  has  some  history  connected  with 
the  author  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  any  information  about  it  ?  If 
so,  I  should  be  obliged  to  them.      W.  C.  Gilles. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  PORTRAITS  BY 
"  KNELLER." 

Can  readers  of  The  Antiquary  kindly  give  me  in- 
formation respecting  an  oil  painting  of  Queen  Anne, 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  ?  I  do  not  allude  to  the  one 
known  as  the  Windsor  Portrait,  in  the  gallery  of  St. 
George  at  Windsor  Castle,  nor  to  the  one  known  as 
the  Kensington  Portrait  by  the  same  painter  {vide 
Agnes  Strickland's  Queen  Anne,  1848,  pp.  52,  53), 
but  to  a  life-sized  bust  portrait,  by  Kneller,  of  the 
Queen  crowned  and  wearing  the  royal  robes,  Order  of 
St.  George,  etc.,  etc.,  heavy  curl  falling  over  the  right 
shoulder.  This  portrait  was  engraved  and  "sold  by 
J.  Smith  at  ye  Lyon  and  Crown  in  Russel  Street, 
Covent  Garden." 

Many  of  Kneller's  works  were  engraved  by  this 
J.  Smith.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  one  can  kindly  give 
me  information  as  to  the  original  painting  to  which  I 
refer — where  it  may  be  seen  ?  Also  information  respect- 
ing J.  Smith,  the  engraver,  above  referred  to, — when 
and  where  did  he  die,  date  of  the  same,  and  where 
buried.  ^  H.  W.  S. 

VISCOUNT  MONTAGUE,  BARON  BROWNE, 
OF  COWDRAY. 

I  should  be  glad  to  receive  particulars  of  any  claims 
to  the  title  (ext.)  and  estates  of  the  above  ;  also  to 
know  where  copies  of  the  following  works  are  to  be 
seen,  as  they  are  not  in  the  British  Museum  : — 

i.  Claim  of  Henry  Browne,  Esq.,  to  the  dignity  of 

Viscount  Montague.  H.  Prateo,Lond.,i849,8vo. 

ii.  Case  of  Henry  Browne,  Esq.,  on  his  claim  to 

the  title  of  Viscount  Montague  185 1,  4to. 
iii.  Claim  of  John  Browne,  Esq.,  to  the  dignity  of 
Viscount  Montague  1843  (?). 

G.  Blacker-Morgan. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  forward  unstamped  letters 
to  contributors. 

C.  H.  E.  White.— Thanks  for  the  report.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  your  promised  contribu- 
tion, and  welcome  your  kindly  proffered  aid. 

T.  Bond. — We  hope  to  comply  with  your  request 
next  month  ;  the  book  duly  arrived. 

T.  G.  Bowick.— We  fear  we  cannot  find  space. 
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Augustus  Arthur  Van  (a),  3d.;  Skinner,  Ioannes, 
A.M.  Camerten  (a),  3d.;  Sophia,  H.R.H.  Princess, 
6d. ;  Staunton,  Sir  George,  Bart,  (a),  3d. ;  Taswell, 
Wm.  (a),  6d. — Briggs  and  Morden,  5,  Longley 
Terrace,  Lower  Tooting,  S.W. 

Ruskin — Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua,  ,£1  ; 
Two  Paths,  1st  edition,  with  plates,  £1  4s.;  Lectures 
on  Architecture  and  Painting,  £1  8s. ;  Selections 
from  Writings,  £1  2s.  All  in  original  cloth,  good 
copies.  Dickens — The  Haunted  Man,  1st  edition, 
red  cloth,  ior.  6d. — Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  5th  edition 
(plates),  1692,  15s. — J.  Lucas,  Claremont  House, 
Cawley  Road,  South  Hackney. 

Letters  of  Wellington  and  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  to  exchange  for  stone  mounted  weapon  from 
New  Guinea. — Colonel  A.,  Cotswold  House,  Weston- 
super-Mare. 

The  Manager  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  undertake  to  forward  POST  CARDS,  or  letters, 
unless  a  stamp  be  sent  to  cover  postage  of  same  to 
advertiser. 

Wanted  to  Purchase. 

Armorial  Book  Plates  purchased  or  exchanged. — 
Dr.  Howard,  Dartmouth  Row,  Blackheath. 

Swift's  Works,  19  vols.,  1824 ;  Walpole's  Letters, 
edited  by  Cunningham,  9  vols.  ;  Books  published  by 
Pickering,  ante  1855;  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  George  II., 
2  vols.,  1848 ;  Doran's  Their  Majestie's  Servants,  2 
vols.,  1864.  Good  prices  for  good  copies. — Biblios, 
20,  King  Edward  Street,  Lambeth  Road,  London. 

Dorsetshire  Seventeenth  Century  Tokens.  Also 
Topographical  Works,  Cuttings  or  Scraps  connected 
with  the  county.  Also  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  third 
series,  with  Index  Volume  — J.  S.  Udal,  4,  Harcourt 
Buildings,  Temple. 

Van  Loon,  Histoire  Metallique  des  Pays  Bas, 
jusqu'a  1716,  etc.  La  Haye,  1732-37.-  254,  care  of 
Manager. 
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C6e  Coins  of  Venice. 

By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

HERE  is,  on  the  whole,  no  portion 
of  an  historical  task  on  which  so 
much  labour  attends,  as  an  at- 
tempt to  trace  the  earliest  com- 
mencement of  a  nation's  coinage.  The 
right  to  strike  money  by  its  own  authority, 
and  on  its  own  soil,  is  one  which  every 
country  has  been  anxious  to  claim  and  to 
cherish ;  and  even  this  jealous  solicitude  has 
increased  in  great  measure  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  historian.  For  the  legitimate 
interest  and  curiosity  which  have  always  been 
manifested,  since  the  revival  of  literary  tastes, 
in  this  subject,  have  led  to  an  immense 
fabrication  of  false  pieces ;  and  they  have 
formed  the  material  on  which  credulous  and 
inconsiderate  persons  have  built  false  theories 
and  opinions.  From  this  form  of  danger  and 
mischief  Venice  has  not  enjoyed  an  exemption. 
When  we  look  at  the  coins  struck  In  the 
darkest  ages  by  nations  infinitely  less  ad- 
vanced than  the  Republic,  they  almost 
compel  a  belief  that  Venice  must  have  had 
some  sort  of  money  several  generations  before 
the  probable  or  approximate  date  of  any  now 
known. 

It  is  surely  remarkable  enough  that,  in  the 
continual  process  of  dredging  the  lagoons 
under  government  inspection  in  the  days  of 
the  old  Republic,  numismatic  relics  should 
not  have  been  exhumed  even  in  abundance ; 
and  it  is  extremely  likely  that  excavations 
undertaken  on  the  spot  would  bring  to  light 
some  valuable  and  authentic  examples  of  the 
primitive  coinage. * 

*  Where  didOffa  of  Mercia  find  his  Italian  moneyers? 
With  the  exception  of  those  of  Canute  II.  and  Edward 
the  Confessor,  his  coins  are  superior  to  any  in  the  old 
j  English  series  down  to  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
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It  seems  beyond  belief  and  possibility  that 
any  state  having,  like  Venice,  a  free  existence 
from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  should 
have  neglected  for  a  very  great  length  of 
time  to  organise  some  more  or  less  distinct 
monetary  system ;  but  the  hypothesis  that 
one  which  was  from  the  outset  so  emphati- 
cally commercial  should  or  could  do  so,  is 
simply  inadmissible.  In  the  eighth  century, 
at  all  events,  the  Republic  was  making  war 
and  concluding  treaties  on  her  own  account. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  (810), 
the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West  joined  at 
Aquisgrane  in  pronouncing  her  independent 
of  either.  A  community,  increasing  yearly 
in  wealth,  power,  and  estimation,  possessing 
its  own  sovereign,  governed  by  its  own  laws, 
was  not  likely,  when  it  wanted  nothing  else 
essential  to  its  political  life,  to  be  without  a 
currency  of  its  own,  however  imperfect  aad 
rude,  or  without  some  more  or  less  efficient 
substitute  for  it.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the 
ninth  century,  Monetario  or  Moneyer  had 
found  its  way  into  the  Venetian  nomencla- 
ture. It  is  perhaps  not  too  rash  to  infer 
that,  before  it  became  the  name  of  a  family, 
it  was  that  of  an  established  vocation.  Un- 
fortunately, as  to  the  date  of  settlement  in 
the  lagoons  of  the  Monetarii,  we  are  at  fault. 
Nor  do  we  seem  to  hear  of  them  any  more — 
they  were  by  possibility  foreigners. 

According  to  a  passage  in  the  chronicle  of 
Dandolo,  Rodolph,  King  of  Italy,  in  the  year 
926,  "  declared  f  that  the  Doge  of  Venice 
had  the  power  of  coining  money,  because  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  ancient  Doges  had 
continually  done  this."  Now,  it  is  exces- 
sively important  to  remember  that  this  is  not 
a  license  to  strike  money,  but  a  declaration 
that  the  Doges  had  long  done  so,  and  had 
the  right ;  for  the  mere  sanction  of  a  weakly 
established  potentate  such  as  Rodolph  might 
not  have  been  of  much  real  utility,  when  an 
extended  recognition  of  a  currency  was  even 
more  important  to  the  Republic  than  the 
leave  to  issue  one  on  her  own  account.  The 
question  arises,  What  was  this  money  which 
the  ancient  Doges  issued  ?  The  answer  must 
be,  We  do  not  certainly  know. 

The    Venetians,    from    the    sixth   to  the 

f  "  Declaravit  Ducem  Venetiarum  potestatem 
habere  fabricandi  monetam,  quia  ei  constitit  antiquos 
Duces  hoc  continuatis  temporibus  perfecisse." 
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ninth  century,  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a 
separate  mint,  had  a  comparative  abundance 
of  models  before  them.  They  might  have 
copied  and  improved  the  Lombardic  types, 
as  Charlemagne  did.  It  was  open  to  them 
to  imitate  the  Byzantine  coins,  like  the 
Merovingian  moneyers ;  or,  with  regard  to  the 
old  Greek  and  Roman  pieces  in  all  metals, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  reproducing  them 
with  a  few  necessary  changes  of  detail ;  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  that  such  reproduc- 
tions should  have  been  worse  than  the  efforts 
of  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons  in  the  same 
direction.  But  what  course  was  actually 
pursued  remains  at  present  a  profound 
mystery,  and  a  ninth  century  coin  of  the 
Frankish  type  in  half-a-dozen  varieties  ap- 
pears to  be  the  whole  salvage  of  tons  upon 
tons  of  metal  impressed  with  recognized 
characters  within  the  verge  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  for  a  duration  of  time  more  than 
equal  to  the  period  between  the  fall  of  the 
Heptarchy  and  the  rise  of  the  Tudors.  For 
it  would  be  imprudent,  we  apprehend,  to 
carry  up  the  commencement  of  the  consecu- 
tive system  of  autonomous  coinage  beyond 
the  reign  of  Domenigo  Morosini  (1148-56). 

The  little  coin  to  which  allusion  has  just 
been  made  is  what  was,  at  least  subse- 
quently, known  as  a  denaro,  corresponding 
to  the  denier  of  mediaeval  France  in  size, 
weight  and  value,  but  differing  in  all  par- 
ticulars from  the  Roman  denarius.  It  is  of 
base  metal,  weighs  eighteen  grains  in  an 
average  state  of  preservation,  and  equals  in 
dimensions  an  English  sixpence;  but  the 
pattern,  in  the  British  Museum  example,  has 
been  stamped  on  an  unnecessarily  large  flan 
of  metal,  though  extremely  thin,  and  occupies 
only  the  centre.  The  force  used  in  com- 
municating the  impression  from  the  die  to 
the  side  struck  last  has  made  the  piece 
assume  a  concave  appearance.  The  ob- 
verse bears  a  large  cross  in  the  centre  with 
pellets  in  the  angles,  in  a  double  circle,  with 
the  simple  legend  Cristvs  Imper.  The 
reverse  has,  in  a  sort  of  architectural  tablet, 
the  word  Venecia  arranged  in  two  lines. 
Of  the  few  remaining  examples  the  type 
seems  to  be  identical.  The  execution,  while 
it  is  certainly  not  very  artistic,  is  hardly 
less  so  than  that  of  the  money  which  was 
then  elsewhere  in  use. 


The  evidence  in  favour  of  this  coin  being 
republican  lies  in  the  presence  of  Ve?iecia 
on  one  side,  coupled  with  the  omission  of 
any  imperial  title  or  name,  which  might  have 
associated  it  with  one  of  the  Lombard  or 
Frankish  monarchs,  and  with  the  Province 
of  Venetia  rather  than  with  the  City  of 
Venice.  After  much  careful  consideration, 
and  taking  into  account  the  favourable  judg- 
ment of  Muratori  and  later  antiquaries,  we 
conclude  the  piece  under  examination  to 
belong  to  the  Republic,  and  to  be  the  oldest 
surviving  relic  of  the  kind.  Under  a  demo- 
cratic government  it  is  especially  probable 
that,  the  pattern  once  approved,  the  coin 
was  reproduced  year  after  year  without 
material,  if  any,  alteration;  and  a  handful 
of  extant  specimens  may  represent  what 
was  issued  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
following  centuries  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. The  denaro  occupied  the  same 
position  in  the  primitive  monetary  system 
of  Venice  as  the  denier  among  the  Franks 
and  the  silver  penny  in  England.  It  was 
the  only  circulating  medium  in  Venice 
till  the  twelfth  century,  in  France  till  the 
Carlovingian  era,  and  in  England  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  But  in  all  these 
countries,  though  in  the  Republic  to  the 
largest  extent,  a  great  amount  of  Byzantine 
and  other  foreign  money  was  freely  taken  in 
payment ;  and  we  have,  besides,  to  consider 
that  the  mediaeval  system  of  taxation  and 
trade  had  a  tendency  to  retard,  rather  than 
to  stimulate,  the  development  of  a  metallic 
currency. 

The  translation  of  the  remains  of  St.  Mark 
to  Venice  took  place  in  the  year  829.  From 
that  date  and  that  circumstance  an  inference 
has  been  drawn,  which  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  describing  as  a  rather  bold  one. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  absence  of 
any  mention  of  the  new  patron  saint  on  the 
denaro,  the  arrival  of  the  holy  relics  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  posterior  to  the  issue  of 
the  coin,  or  in  other  words  the  denaro  has 
been  pronounced  older  than  829.  In  this 
superior  antiquity  there  is  nothing  impro- 
bable; the  type  and  character  themselves 
are  not  sufficiently  pronounced  or  distinctive 
to  fix  its  origin  within  a  century ;  but  the 
argument  is  of  no  validity.  We  should  prefer 
to  describe  the  piece  of  money  as  apparently 
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the  earliest  Venetian  coinage  yet  discovered, 
and  as  the  only  traceable  currency  in  the 
Republic  of  local  mintage  from  the  sixth  to 
the  ninth  century. 

The  game  of  problems,  however,  is  not 
quite  terminated.  We  do  not  yet  come  to 
firm  ground.  Schweitzer*  and  Padovanf 
have  included  in  their  series  two  billon 
coins,  one  of  eight,  the  other  of  ten  grains,^ 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  emperors 
named  Henry  on  one  side,  and  of  the  ordin- 
ary imperial  type,  but,  which  is  surely  very 
remarkable  and  speculative,  having  on  the 
reverse  S.  Marcvs  Vene  and  the  effigy  of  the 
Saint.  Both  writers  seem  to  concur  in  think- 
ing that  the  Henry  meant  is  Henry  IV.,  who 
was  crowned  only  in  1084.  Henry  III. 
became  emperor  in  1039.  Whichever  it  may 
have  been,  the  date  might  be  the  same  within 
about  fifty  years  j  it  was  a  piece  struck  in  the 
eleventh  century  ;  and  with  every  desire  to 
keep  within  cautious  limits,  we  shall  go  so 
far  as  to  add  a  belief  that  this  other  denaro 
was  issued  at  Venice  for  circulation  in  the 
Italian  territories  of  the  third  or  fourth  Henry, 
with  the  imperial  name  as  a  mark  of  compli- 
mentary distinction,  and  the  name  of  the 
tutelary  saint  as  a  proof  of  local  origin. 
There  is  a  somewhat  analogous  case  in  a 
coin  of  the  eleventh  century  struck  for  Fries- 
land.  There  the  name  of  the  emperor — 
Henry  III. — is  associated  with  that  of  Count 
Bruno  II.  Venice,  being  a  republican  govern- 
ment, might  have  preferred  the  introduction 
of  the  tutelary  saint.  M.  Delepierre  speaks  of 
a  Count  of  Flanders  in  the  seventh  century  ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands severed  themselves  at  an  early  date 
from  the  German  yoke,  and  were  practically 
as  independent  as  the  republic  herself.  Count 
Papadopoli  §  has  described  and  engraved 
several  types  of  this  piece  with  the  name  of 
St.  Mark.  The  theory  of  Schweitzer  that, 
while  one  of  two  denari  of  this  class  pub- 
lished by  him  is  assignable  to  Henry  IV,  the 
other  is  a  coin  of  the  Doge  Arrigo  or  Enrico 

*  Sericdelk  Moiiete d  Aqv.ilcja  e di  Venezia,  1848-52. 

f  Sommario  della  numografia,  1866. 

%  The  weight  slightly  varies  in  specimens  equally 
unworn,  the  preparation  of  the  flans  of  metal  having 
been  imperfect.  Of  course,  friction  and  use  are  other 
powerful  agencies  in  the  decline  from  the  Mint 
standard. 

§  Sidle  Origini  della  Veneta  Zecca,  8vo,  1882. 


Dandolo,  who  proclaimed  himself  (Schweitzer 
asserts)  Enricus  Imperator  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  1204,  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. A  glance  at  the  recognized  coinage 
of  that  prince,  and  all  the  probabilities  of  the 
case,  lead  us  to  treat  such  an  opinion  as 
baseless. 

We  have  now  followed,  as  well  as  we  can, 
the  numismatic  history  of  the  Republic  from 
the  beginning  to  the  eleventh  century,  and 
(discarding  forgeries  and  misascriptions)  have 
traced  to  her  possession  two  coins,  both  of 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  correctly  viewed  as 
autonomous,  or  issued  without  any  interven- 
ing authority  other  than  an  understanding  in 
the  case  of  the  later  denaro  with  the  name 
of  the  evangelist  as  to  its  right  of  free 
circulation  beyond  the  immediate  Vene- 
tian frontier.  Muratori,  it  is  true,  speaks  of 
Libra  Veneticorum  as  current  in  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
what  they  were.  A  clause  in  the  coronation- 
oath  of  Giacomo  Tiepolo  (1229)  goes  a  step 
further,  in  referring  to  the  cloth  of  gold  to 
be  presented  by  a  new  Doge  to  the  Church  of 
Saint  Mark,  which  was  to  be  worth  twenty-five 
pounds  of  denari  of  Venice  (librae  denario- 
rum  Venetiarum)  or  upwards.  The  denari 
might  be  large  or  small ;  the  amount  might 
be  £4  or  J~&  accordingly ;  but  the  cal- 
culation was  by  weight  or  in  bullion. 
The  libra  Venetiarum  was  not  a  coin. 

But,  before  we  begin  to  deal  with  the 
regular  Venetian  series,  we  have  to  in- 
vite attention  to  a  class  of  money  which 
was  probably,  at  one  time,  very  abundant, 
and  which  may  have  helped  to  supply  the 
commercial  wants  of  the  Republic  till  she 
was  more  amply  provided  in  this  respect. 
The  public  and  private  collections  of  England 
and  the  Continent  are  seldom  without 
specimens  of  a  denaro  unmistakably  ema- 
nating from  a  Frankish  or  German  mint, 
with  the  name  of  the  reigning  prince  on  one 
side  and  Venecia  in  one  or  two  lines  on  the 
other.  These  pieces,  which  are  of  more  than 
one  type,  and  which  are  generally  accepted 
as  having  been  intended  for  the  Province, 
rather  than  the  City,  of  Venice,  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  denari  specially 
struck  for  currency  in  the  peninsula  by  the 
kings  of  Italy;  and  during  the  continuance 
of  the   Carlovingian    rule   there   they  must 
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have  passed  habitually  through  the  hands  of 
Venetian  traders  and  travellers.  In  general 
appearance  they  are  not  dissimilar  from  some 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pennies.  But  they  may 
be  seen  carefully  figured,  in  all  their  modifica- 
tions and  varieties,  in  the  recent  monograph 
of  Count  Papadopoli  on  the  origin  of  the 
Venetian  mint. 

Having  thus  made  a  survey,  necessarily 
short  and  imperfect,  of  the  ancient  Venetian 
coinage,  and  shown  that,  although  it  was 
scanty  from  a  modern  point  of  view,  it  was 
not  more  so  than  the  contemporary  coinage 
of  such  countries  as  England  and  France,  it 
becomes  time  to  enter  upon  a  branch  of  the 
subject  where  the  materials  grow  somewhat 
more  copious,  and  where  we  are  to  find  the 
operations  of  the  mint  reduced  by  degrees  to 
a  system  and  a  science. 

Yet,  even  when  the  Republic  had  fairly- 
begun  to  establish  an  independent  and 
distinct  coinage,  the  process  was  slow,  and 
the  results  unimportant.  The  currency  was 
long  before  it  acquired  any  proportions  or 
volume.  The  truth  is,  that  the  denaro 
continued  to  be  the  staple,  if  not  the  only, 
medium.  Just  as  the  English  were  six  or  seven 
centuries  without  possessing  any  higher 
denomination  than  a  penny  in  silver,  the 
Venetians  mechanically  reproduced  the  de- 
naro from  generation  to  generation,  and 
relied,  for  coins  of  higher  value  and  in  the 
more  precious  metals,  on  the  specie  which 
came  to  them  more  or  less  regularly  in  the 
way  of  business  or  tribute  from  various  direc- 
tions, and  which  was  tacitly  recognized  and 
accepted.  The  moneys  of  all  countries  were 
probably  at  one  time  by  sufferance  legal 
tender;  and  among  the  Italian  republics 
generally  the  coinage  was  apt  to  acquire  an 
international  character.  A  merchant  merely 
asked  in  payment  of  his  goods  something 
tangible  which  would  enable  him  to  go  back 
into  the  market  and  enter  into  new  purchases. 
Thus  it  happens  that  in  ancient  Venetian 
documents  foreign  currency  is  mentioned  just 
as  familiarly  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  Venice 
itself.  At  the  same  time,  precautions  were 
necessary  in  the  reception  of  more  or  less 
considerable  sums  in  foreign  specie,  to  secure 
proper  weight  and  genuine  money ;  and  from 
a  rather  obscurely  worded  clause  in  the 
coronation-oath  of  Giacomo  TiepoloL(i229) 


it  is  not  very  dangerous  to  infer  that  some 
system  of  assay  was  carried  on  by  a  department 
of  the  executive,  to  check  abuses  in  importa- 
tions, and  to  regulate  the  standard  at  home. 

In  the  remarkable  account  of  the  benefac- 
tions of  Fortunatus,  Patriarch  of  Grado,  about 
a.d.  825,  the  property  described  is  estimated 
by  romanati,  mancusi  or  mancosi  (marks)  and 
libra.  Of  these  three  denominations,  the 
first  was  simply  the  Byzantine  solidus  of  gold, 
which  varied  in  weight  and  value,  but  may  be 
approximately  set  down  as  worth  ten  shillings 
of  English  money  ;  from  the  coronation-oath 
of  Tiepolo  (1229)  we  learn  that  the  yearly 
tribute  from  Veglia  to  the  treasury  was 
paid  in  romanati— the  ordinary  currency  of 
the  locality.  The  mark  was  not  a  coin,  but 
money  of  account,  and  represented  about 
6s.  Sd.  The  libra,  named  so  often  by  For- 
tunatus, must  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of 
weight, — there  was  no  money  so  called  at  that 
period,  or  till  very  long  after  ;  and  where  we 
see  some  costly  object  appraised  by  the 
patriarch  at  so  many  pounds,  it  is  to  be 
concluded  that  they  were  pounds  of  denari, 
unless  they  are  specified  as  being  of  gold, 
in  which  case  an  equal  bulk  in  Greek  solidi  is 
presumably  implied. 

Of  foreign  money,  in  addition  to  what  we 
have  enumerated,  there  were  three  other 
varieties,  which  Venice,  from  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  her  own  manufacture, 
acknowledged  and  accepted  during  the  earlier 
centuries.  These  were  the  Arabic  dirhem  of 
silver,  which  conveniently  adapted  itself  to 
current  requirements,  being  equal  to  two  Lom- 
bard or  Frankish  denari  ;  the  perpero,  and  the 
besant  or  byzant.  The  last  certainly,  if  not 
both  that  and  the  perpero,  existed  in  two 
metals,  gold  and  silver  ;  and  it  is  particularly 
noticeable  that  in  the  time  of  the  Doge  Dome- 
nigo  Contarini  (1043 — 71),  the  byzant  passed 
commonly  current  in  the  Republic  on  Satur- 
day market-days.  Whether  this  was  the  gold 
or  the  silver  piece  is  not  stated  ;  perhaps  it 
was  both  ;  and  we  may  observe  that,  in  the 
important  treaty  between  the  Republic  and 
Armenia  in  1 201,  the  byzant  is  the  only  coin 
named,  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  document 
being  pretty  clearly  bullion,  like  the  three 
hundred  pounds  which  King  Tarquin  gave 
for  the  Sybilline  Books,  and  the  silver  which 
the  patriarch  Abraham  paid  for  his  field.  The 
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silver  byzant  was  known  as  the  byzantius 
albus,  just  as  the  Venetians  subsequently  had 
their  quattrino  bianco  and  the  French 
their  gtande  blanque.  In  the  phraseology  of 
mediaeval  codices  and  deeds  alba  firma 
usually  stands  for  silver  or  bullion  currency. 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  denaro,  the 
perpero  was  treated  also  as  money  of  account, 
and  value  was  occasionally  calculated  by  lire 
di  pcrperi. 

In  addition  to  the  lira  or  libra,  regarded  as 
a  measure  of  weight,  and  the  other  artificial 
expedients  of  the  same  sort  already  mentioned, 
there  were  two  species  of  money  of  account 
in  use,  the  libra  grossorum  or  lira  digrossi  = 
£4  10s.  of  English  computation,  and  the 
libra  parvulorum  or  lira  di  piccoli—  about 
is.  2d.,  ox  a  third  of  a  ducat  of  gold.  In  a 
work  giving  an  account  of  a  sale  of  galleys 
by  auction  in  1332,*  the  realized  values  are 
uniformly  computed  by  the  lira  di  grossi. 

All  these  devices  for  obviating  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  a  scanty  currency 
might,  however,  have  failed  to  provide  any 
adequate  remedy  for  the  evil,  if  trade  had 
not  been  largely  conducted  on  a  basis  of 
exchange,  and  payments  in  kind  had  not 
long  remained  in  universal  vogue.  We  must 
acquit  the  Venetians  of  an  ignorance  of  bills 
and  other  substitutes  for  cash,  when  such 
facilities  were  elsewhere  enjoyed  in  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century;  and  while  the  first 
explicit  reference  to  such  matters  is  as  late  as 
1405,  the  passage  where  it  occurs  speaks  of 
it  rather  as  a  familiar  principle  than  as  a 
novelty  in  practice. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Crop  jFounD  again. 

Bv  Dr.  Karl  Blind. 
IV. 

UT  to  return  to  the  Burnt  City  on 
the  hill  of  Hissarlik.  It  is  now 
shown,  from  closer  architectural 
search,  to  have  been  the  second 
in  the  succession  of  settlements— not  the 
third,  as  was  formerly  supposed.  The  ex- 
cellent help  is  to  be  noted  here,  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  had  from  two  architects 
*  Hazlitt's   Venice,  i860,  Appendix  No.  14. 


appointed  by  him  for  special  purposes  of 
investigation — namely,  from  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Dorpfeld,  of  Berlin,  who  for  four  years  had 
presided  over  the  technical  part  of  the  excava- 
tions at  Olympia;  and  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Hofler,  of  Vienna, 

At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
made  excavations  in  not  less  than  six  other 
places  of  the  Troad,  where  there  are  ruins 
and  indications  of  former  settlements.  His 
object  was,  to  prove  that  the  hill  of  Hissarlik 
alone  could  have  been  the  site  of  Troy.  So 
he  dug  in  the  old  town  on  the  Bali  Dagh  • 
among  the  ruins  of  Eski  Hissarlik ;  on  the 
Fula  Dagh,  or  Mount  Dedeh ;  on  Kur- 
schunlu  Tepeh ;  and  at  Kebrene,  on  the 
Chali  Dagh.  The  outcome  of  all  these 
laborious  investigations  was  a  triumphant 
proof  of  his  having  been  right  from  the 
beginning  when  he  fixed  his  eye,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  some  of  the  best 
scholars,  upon  the  hill  in  question,  as  the 
real  site  of  Troy.  Indeed,  the  genius  of 
intuition  has  been  not  less  remarkable  in 
Dr.  Schliemann  than  his  lucky  hand  ;  wher- 
ever he  has  gone  to  work,  he  almost  invari- 
ably, certainly  on  all  important  occasions, 
has  brought  up  a  wonderful  treasure- trove 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Besides  having  discovered  the  larger  town, 
recognised  the  second  settlement  as  the 
Burnt  City,  and  finally  crushed  all  un- 
tenable theories,  Dr.  Schliemann  has  also 
made  fresh  searches  in  the  six  successive 
settlements  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik.  On  the 
finds  made  on  this  last  occasion,  Troja  con- 
tains many  interesting  details.  Profusely  il- 
lustrated, the  work  gives  us  additional  close 
insight  into  the  life  of  the  old  world,  from 
prehistoric  down  to  Roman  times.  The 
eye  as  well  as  the  mind  are  fascinated  by 
these  relics  of  a  once  dimly-looking  past 
which  is  now  placed  before  us  with  such 
striking  reality. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  here  more  than 
a  cursory  allusion  to  the  lustrous  black  vases, 
bowls,  and  cups ;  the  battle-axes,  lance-heads, 
daggers,  knives,  hammers  ;  the  brooches, 
ear-rings,  and  other  things  of  personal  orna- 
ment ;  the  curious  owl-faced  vessels ;  the 
strange  ivory  and  other  objects  of  inexplic- 
able use.  All  this  must  be  seen  and  read 
in  the  book  itself.     Among  the  most  remark- 
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able  objects,  there  are  again  some  curious 
terra-cotta  balls,  found  in  a  temple,  which — 
like  those  described  in  Ilios — appear  to  point 
to  an  ancient  astronomical  knowledge  of  the 
Trojans  ;  for  there  are  drawings  upon  those 
balls  which  it  is  thought  difficult  to  explain 
otherwise. 

For  this  very  reason,  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
been  made  the  object  of  bitter  and  unjust 
attacks  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Brentano,  who 
recently  died  by  his  own  hand  in  a  fit  of 
insanity.  The  cause  of  Dr.  Brentano's  death 
being  of  so  melancholy  a  nature,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more  than  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  prehistoric 
settlement,  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann, 
is  not  a  prehistoric  one,  but  one  of  com- 
paratively late  date.  For  my  part,  assuming 
that  the  balls  in  question  are  really  inscribed 
with  astronomical  drawings,  and  not  with  a 
mere  fanciful  ornamentation,  I  should  by 
no  means  be  surprised  if  objects  brought 
from  a  more  highly  civilized  country  had 
been  preserved  as  curiosities  in  a  Trojan 
temple,  or  even  mechanically  imitated  by  the 
less  cultured  people  into  whose  hands  they 
had  come. 

Are  we  not,  indeed,  overwhelmed — the 
more  we  investigate  the  remnants  of  ancient 
civilization  and  literature  from  China  and 
India  to  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Peru,  Mexico, 
and  even  Northern  America — by  the  ever-in- 
creasing evidence  of  what  has  been  called 
"  The  Lost  Sciences ; "  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  now  undoubted  existence  of  various 
sciences  among  ancient  races,  for  which, 
in  our  modern  pride,  we  had  hitherto  been 
too  little  inclined  to  give  them  credit  ?  Or 
have  Dutens,  Bailly,  and  so  many  others, 
written  in  vain  ? 

However,  in  the  opinion  of  so  great  an 
authority  as  Professor  Sayce,  the  very  objects 
found  in  the  Burnt  City  afford  the  most 
decisive  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  that 
town.  Already  five  years  ago,  he  pointed 
out  that  there  are  no  traces  among  them  of 
Phcenikian  trade  in  the  Aegean  Sea  : — 

Objects  of  Egyptian  porcelain  and  oriental  ivory, 
indeed,  are  met  with,  but  they  must  have  been 
brought  by  other  hinds  than  those  of  the  Phcenikians. 
Along  with  them  nothing  is  found  which  bears  upon 
it  what  we  now  know  to  be  the  stamp  of  Phcenikian 
workmanship.  In  this  respect,  Hissarlik  differs  strik- 
ingly from  Mykenre.    There  we  can  point  to  numerous 


objects,  and  even  to  pottery,  which  testify  to  Phce- 
nikian art  and  intercourse.  Ilion  must  have  been 
overthrown  before  the  busy  traders  of  Canaan  had 
visited  the  shores  of  the  Troad,  bringing  with  them 
articles  of  luxury,  and  the  influence  of  a  particular 
style  of  art.  This  carries  us  back  to  the  twelfth 
century  before  our  era,  perhaps  to  a  still  earlier  epoch. 

This  is  a  valuable  opinion  for  fixing  the 
chronology.  Professor  Sayce  further  re- 
marks : — 

But  not  only  has  the  Phcenikian  left  no  trace  of 
himself  at  Hissarlik :  the  influence  of  Assyrian  art, 
which  began  to  spread  through  Western  Asia  about 
1200  B.C.,  is  equally  aLsent.  Among  the  multitudes 
of  objects  which  Dr.  Schliemann  has  uncovered,  there 
is  none  in  which  we  can  discover  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  an  Assyrian  origin.  Nevertheless,  among 
the  an'iquities  of  Ilion  there  is  a  good  deal  which  is 
neither  of  home  production  nor  of  European  importa- 
tion. Apart  from  the  porcelain  and  the  ivory,  we 
find  many  objects  which  exhibit  the  influence  of 
archaic  Babylonian  art  modified  in  a  peculiar  way. 

In  what  direction,  then,  are  we  to  look  for 
the  solution  of  the  riddle  ? 

Here  Professor  Sayce  remarks  : — 
We  now  know  what  this  means.  Tribes  called 
Hittite  by  their  neighbours  made  their  way  in  early 
clays  from  the  uplands  of  Kappadokia  into  northern 
Syria,  and  there  developed  a  powerful  and  wide- 
reaching  empire.  From  their  capital  at  Carchemish, 
now  Jerablus,  on  the  Euphrates,  their  armies  went 
forth  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  soldiers  of 
the  Egyptian  Sesostris,  or  to  carry  the  name  and 
dominion  of  the  Hittite  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Aegean  Sea.  The  rock-cut  figures  in  the  pass  of 
Karabel,  near  Smyrna,  in  which  Herodotos  saw  the 
trophies  of  Sesostris,  were  really  memorials  of  Hittite 
conquest ;  and  the  hieroglyphics  that  accompanied 
them  were  those  of  Carchemith,  and  not  of  Thebes. 
The  image  on  the  cliff  of  Sipylos,  which  the  Greeks 
of  the  age  of  Homer  had  fabled  to  be  that  of  the 
weeping  Niobe,  now  turns  out  to  be  the  likeness  of 
the  great  goddess  of  Carchemish,  and  the  cartouches 
engraved  by  the  side  of  it,  partly  in  Hittite  and  partly 
in  Egyptian  characters,  show  that  it  was  carved  in 
the  time  of  Ramses-Sesostris  himself.  We  can  now 
understand  how  it  was  that,  when  the  Hittites  warred 
with  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  in  the  fourteenth  century 
B.C.,  they  were  able  to  summon  to  their  aid,  among 
their  other  subject  allies,  Dardanians  and  Assyrians, 
and  Maeonians,  while  a  century  later  the  place  of  the 
Dardanians  was  taken  by  the  Tekkri  or  Teukrians. 
The  empire,  and  therewith  the  art  and  culture,  of  the 
Hittites  already  extended  as  far  as  the  Hellespont. 

What  a  vista  this  offers  of  prehistoric 
Trojan  life !  And  what  a  telling,  what  a 
crushing,  argument  this  is  against  the  paltry 
doubters  who  would  fain  have  diminished 
the  significance  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  dis- 
coveries, even  after  the  earth  had  opened 
its   mouth   to   tell  of  the  existence  of  the 
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fated   town  which   had   been  consumed  on 
a  bed  of  flames  ! 

Testimony  like  that  given  by  Professor 
Sayce,  the  decipherer  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions of  Van ;  who  knows  the  Troad 
and  the  East  at  large,  from  journeys  of  his 
own  ;  who  has  traced  out  the  vestiges  of 
Hittite  culture  and  empire;  and  whose 
critical  acumen  is  proof  against  mere  un- 
supported theorising,  will  go  far  to  bring  con 
viction  into  the  minds  of  the  most  sceptical, 
if  only  a  remnant  of  fairness  and  impartial 
judgment  is  still  left  with  them. 

V. 

As  to  the  Hittites,  Dr.  Schliemann  quotes 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Greg,  that  the  use 
of  the  swastika  symbol  shows  probably  that 
the  Hittites  had  an  "  Aryan  origin  and  cult." 

Mr.  Greg  has  been  for  six  years  endea- 
vouring to  discover  the  real  meaning  of  the 


r-j-l  and  the  LJZ 


,  and  he  read  an  elaborate 


paper  on  the  subject  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
1882,  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
London : — 

He  argued  that  the  two  symbols  were  identical, 
and,  in  the  first  instance,  exclusively  of  Aryan  use 
and  origin  ;  and  whatever  their  subsequent  adaptation 
may  have  been,  that  down  to  about  600  B.C.  it  was 
the  emblem  and  symbol  of  the  supreme  Aryan  god, 
Dyaus  or  Zeus  ;  and  later  of  Indra,  the  rain-god  in 
India  ;  of  Thor  or  Donnar  among  the  early  Scandi- 
navians and  Teutons  ;  and  of  Perrun  or  Perkun 
among  the  Slavs.  .  .  .  Not  improbably  the  emblem 
itself,  resembling  two  Z's  or  Zetas  placed  crosswise, 
may  have  been  a  holy  or  mysterious  cross,  intended 
also  to  represent  the  forked  lightning  by  the  addition 
of  feet  or  spurs. 

Dr.  Schliemann  continues  : — 

Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  kindly  informs  me  that  he 
saw  in  the  Museum  at  Carthage  four  pieces  of  mosaic 

with  the   f  I  J  upon  them ;  also  in  the  Museum  of 


Ft! 


Castelvetrano  a  vase  with  the  same  sign.  He  further 
informs  me  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Ramsay  has  copied  the 
dress  of  the  Hittite  king  sculptured  on  the  rocks  of 
Ihreez  in  Lycaonia,  and  that  the  border  of  the  dress 
is  ornamented  with  Trojan  swastikas.  He  adds  :  '« I 
thought  we  should  discover  that  the  Trojan  swastika 
was  derived  from  the  Hittites." 

This  mysterious  symbol  is  found  from 
India  to  Iceland — nay,  even  as  far  as  Yucatan 
and  Paraguay.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  need-fire, 
or  neat-fire,  as  well  as  a  phallic,  symbol.   The 


subject  being  one  of  great  archaeological 
importance,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  few 
passages  from  what  I  had  written  in  an 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ("  Discovery 
of  Odinic  Songs  in  Shetland"),  of  June, 
1879:- 

Pre-Christian  crosses,  I  need  scarcely  say,  were 
frequent  all  over  the  world,  from  China  and  Egypt  to 
Mexico  and  Peru.  "  Tree  of  our  Life,"  "Tree  of  our 
Flesh,"  the  Mexican  cross-symbol  was  called  by  the 
native  priests  on  the  arrival  of  Cortez.  Among  a 
great  number  of  ancient  nations,  thousands  of  years 
before  our  era,  ideas  derived  partly  from  the  vege- 
table tree  ;  partly  from  the  heavenly  constellation  of 
the  Pleiades,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross  or  Tau  ; 
partly  from  the  human  form,  seem  to  have  become 
intermixed  in  this  widely-spread  religious  symbol. 
The  hammer  of  Thor,  such  as  it  is  usually  represented 
(T)>  had  the  shape  of  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of 
the  Christian  cross.  On  Scandinavian  runic  stones 
the  cross  is  found  before  the  conversion  of  the  North- 
men. To  this  day  a  representation  of  the  hammer 
of  the  god  of  Thunder  may  be  found  on  the  barns  and 
stable-doors  of  some  German  villages.  It  is  stated 
that  in  the  northern,  midland,  and  eastern  counties 
of  this  country  (England) — wherever,  in  fact,  the 
Teutonic  element  has  made  its  strongest  imprint — 
some  old  church  bells  still  bear  the  same  sign  as  a 
charm  against  the  tempest. 

And  further : — 

Thor,  Thunaer,  or  Donar,  bore  his  cross-like 
emblem  in  his  double  quality  as  a  tempest  deity,  who 
smote  the  Frost  Giants,  and  as  a  tutelar  god  of 
Matrimony.  His  hammer  was  employed  as  a  con- 
secrating sign  for  the  welding  together  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  in  the  bonds  ot  wedlock.  I  am 
informed  by  an  Icelandic  friend  deeply  learned  in 
northern    mythology,    Mr.    Jon   A.     Hjaltalin,    that 


another  sign  of  Thor's  hammer,  in  tree-shape 


M 


was  still  used  in  his  native  country  a  few  years  since  as 
a  magic  sign,  but  with  an  obscured  or  corrupted  mean- 
ing. In  reality,  this  is  the  well-known  ancient  need- 
fire  (or  neat-fire)  symbol,  which  dates  from  a  time 
when  the  Aryan  races  still  dwelt  together  as  one 
stock ;  which  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  oldest 
Indian  epics  ;  which  was  fabled  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Divine  Carpenter,  Agni,  a  Fire-god,  whom  we 
meet  with  in  Germanic  mythology  under  a  similar 
name ;  and  which  was  found  also  on  the  objects 
excavated  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik  and 
Mykene.  As  applied  to  Thor,  this  tree-shaped 
cross-symbol  sustains  his  double  quality  as  the  fiery 
Cleaver  of  the  Clouds,  who  even  as  such  represents 
the  principle  of  fertility,  and  as  the  Sanctifier  of  the 
fruitful  union  of  hearts. 

Fire  and  phallic  symbols  easily  commingle. 
The  ancient  heathen  view  may  still  be  traced 
in  a  mediaeval  German  troubadour's  saying. 
Attributes  formerly   belonging  to   Teutonic 
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gods  were,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  retained 
in  popular  parlance,  and  applied  to  the 
Christian  circle  of  ideas.  Thus  Trauenlob 
makes  the  Virgin  Mary  say  of  God  the 
Father: — "The  smith  from  the  upper  land 
(Heaven)  threw  his  hammer  into  my  lap." 
{Der  smit  Ciz  oberlande  war/ sinen  hatner  in 
minen  schoz.) 

Here  we  have  clearly  a  Thor  and  swastika 
notion  combined,  a  fire-god  being  mixed  up 
with  an  erotic  symbol  under  a  mediaeval 
legendary  Church  guise. 

On  the  swastika  subject,  Professor  Sayce 
writes  in  the  Preface,  when  alluding  to  the 
great  Hittite  goddess  whose  luscious  type 
first  appears  on  the  cylinders  of  primeval 
Chaldsea : — 

She  was  nude,  full-faced,  with  the  arms  laid  upon 
the  breasts,  and  the  pelvis  marked  by  a  triangle,  as 
well  as  by  a  round  knob  below  two  others  which 
represented  the  breast.  ...  A  leaden  image  of  this 
goddess,  exactly  modelled  after  her  form  in  archaic 
Babylonian  and  Hittite  art,  and  adorned  with  the 
stuastika,  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  among 
the  ruins  of  llion,  that  is  to  say,  the  second  of 
the  prehistoric  cities  on  the  mound  of  Hissarlik  (see 
/lies,  fig.  226).  .  .  .  Ate,  as  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
pointed  out  in  Ilios,  was  the  native  name  of  the 
Trojan  goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
their  Athena ;  and  'Athi  was  also  the  name  of  the 
great  goddess  at  Carchemish.  .  .  .  The  same  symbol, 
as  is  well  known,  occurs  on  the  archaic  pottery 
of  Cyprus,  where  it  seems  to  have  originally  repre- 
sented a  bird  in  flight,  as  well  as  upon  the  prehistoric 
antiquities  of  Athens  and  Mykenae ;  but  it  was  entirely 
unknown  to  Babylonia,  to  Assyria,  to  Phoenicia,  and 
to  Egypt.  It  must,  therefore,  either  have  originated 
in  Europe  and  spread  eastward  through  Asia  Minor, 
or  have  been  disseminated  westward  from  the  primi- 
tive home  of  the  Hittites.  The  latter  alternative  is 
the  more  probable ;  but  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  the 
presence  of  the  symbol  in  the  lands  of  the  Aegean 
indicates  a  particular  epoch,  and  the  influence  of  a 
pre-Phcenikian  culture. 

All  this  makes,  I  believe,  for  the  Aryan 
extraction  of  the  aboriginal  Hittites.  In 
this  connection  it  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  a  swastika  symbol  should  be  found  as 
far  in  the  Germanic  North  as  Iceland. 

As  to  the  Ate  or  Ati  name  of  the  Trojan 
goddess,  it  has  already  been  identified  as  that 
of  the  Phrygian  goddess  Ate  by  Professor 
Otto  Keller,  who  concludes  with  certainty 
that  she  was  worshipped  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik  as  well  as  on  the  river  Rhyndakos. 
That  river  runs  through  Mysian  and  Phry- 
gian (that    is,   Asiatic    Thrakian)    territory. 


Now,  the  Thrakians,  as  I  have  indicated  in 
Troja,  were  provably  of  Getic,  Gothic,  Ger- 
manic origin.  I  believe  the  name  of  the 
river  Rhyndak,  like  that  of  several  other 
rivers  in  European  and  Asiatic  Thrake 
(comp.  Strymon — Strom,  stream),  may  be 
easily  explained,  not  only  in  a  general  way 
from  Aryan,  but  more  especially  from  Teu- 
tonic speech. 

The  Phrygian  god  Atis  (Attys  or  Atys),  to 
whom  Professor  Keller  also  refers,  appears 
to  me  to  represent  the  Fatherly  Element, 
even  as  Ate  is  the  Motherly  Element.  In 
Ulfila's  Gothic  translation  of  the  Paternoster, 
God  Father  is  Atta.  (In  Latin,  atta  was 
used  as  a  fondling  name  for  a  father.)  In 
Alemannic  folk-speech,  the  father  is  to  this 
day  called  Aetti. 

This  Phrygian  (and  as  such,  Trojan)  god- 
dess Ate — for  the  earliest  Trojans  are  ex- 
pressly stated  by  the  classic  writers  to  have 
been  Phrygians — was  afterwards  fused  with 
the  Hellenic  Athene.  The  Greeks  were  great 
fashioners  and  adapters.  They  knew  how  to 
put  a  beautifying  and  delicate  gloss  on  what 
came  before  them  in  a  grosser  shape.  Grote  * 
has  declared  "the  fact  to  be  incontestable 
that  both  Phrygians  and  Lydians"  (two 
branches  of  the  Thrakian  race)  "  have  modi- 
fied the  religious  manifestations  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  through  them  of  the  Grecian 
world  generally."  He  also  observed  that 
"  the  earliest  Greek  music  was,  in  large  pro- 
portion, borrowed  from  Phrygia  and  Lydia." 
Considering  the  importance  of  music,  always 
combined  with  poetry  in  early  times,  this  fact 
tells  volumes  for  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic 
Thrakians  on  the  development  of  the  Greek 
world. 

What  Grote  observed  is  distinctly  testified 
to  by  Strabon  (x.  3,  17)  and  other  authorities 
of  antiquity :  not  only  as  regards  the  Asiatic, 
but  also  the  European  Thrakians.  But  on 
this  vast  stock — of  which  Phrygian,  Mysian, 
Lydian,  Thynian,  Bithynian,  and  so  forth, 
are  merely  tribal  subdivisions — and  its  close 
kinship  to  the  German  and  Norse  race, 
more  will  have  to  be  said  on  another  occa- 
sion. Here,  therefore,  only  this  much  may 
yet  be  repeated,  that  in  the  so-called  Mound 
of  Protesilaos  Dr.  Schliemann  has  found 
most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  Thrakian 
*  History  of  Greece,  iii.  39. 
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extraction    of   the   aboriginal   Trojans   who 
came  from  Europe  into  Asia. 

VI. 

I  hold  Dr.  Schliemann  to  be  not  only 
eminently  right  in  his  explanation  of  "  Glau- 
kopis  Athene  "  and  "  Here  Boopis,"  but  also 
very  true  and  faithful  to  the  cause  of  science 
by  the  persistency  he  shows  in  furnishing 
new  proofs,  over  and  over  again,  of  the 
correctness  of  his  view.  We  cannot  properly 
understand  ancient  Greek,  or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  prehistoric  Trojan  life,  if  we  always 
think  of  the  time  of  Pheidias.  Hundreds  of, 
or  a  thousand,  years  make,  after  all,  a  differ- 
ence in  the  religious,  intellectual,  and  artistic 
development  of  a  nation. 

Dr.  Schliemann  does  well  in  returning,  in 
the  work  before  us,  to  the  question  of  the 
meaning  of  depas  amphikupellon.  He  has 
before  explained  it,  not  as  a  goblet  with  a 
cup  at  each  end,  in  the  fashion  of  some 
Rhine  wine-glasses,  but  as  a  double-handled 
beaker.  This,  too,  I  consider  the  only  correct 
interpretation.  Beakers  of  this  kind  have 
been  turned  up,  in  a  number  of  specimens, 
by  Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations,  both  in  the 
Burnt  City  and  in  a  series  of  other  super- 
posed settlements.  That  trumpet-shaped 
form  of  a  goblet  (champagne  glass  fashion), 
with  two  large  handles,  was  evidently  a  per- 
sistent and  favourite  type  of  a  drinking-vessel 
in  the  locality  of  ancient  Troy. 

On  the  etymology  of  "kupellon"  Prof. 
Wolfgang  Helbig,  of  Rome,  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution.  This  is,  perhaps,  not 
the  place  to  go  more  closely  into  a  philo- 
logical subject.  Still,  I  will  say  that  words 
like  kvttcWov  ;  Kinrq  (cavern) ;  cupa  (barrel) ; 
<r-Ka.7r-T(D  (to  dig,  or  hollow  out) ;  to  scoop ; 
schop-fen ;  Schapf  (a  vessel  for  taking  up 
water,  corn,  etc.) ;  and  several  others,  in 
which  there  is  a  great  difference  of  vowels, 
in  my  opinion  all  hang  together.  The  idea 
of  something  scooped  out,  or  of  scooping 
out,  seems  to  me  to  underlie  them  all.  The 
"s"  sound — so  often  added  or  dropped  in 
Greek — I  hold  to  be  only  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  root. 

The  large  range  of  vowels —  even  the  differ- 
ence in  quantity  or  accentuation — in  the 
several  words  that  have  branched  off  from 
that  root,  I  do  not  consider  an  obstacle  to 


connecting  these  words.  Do  not  verbs,  in 
conjugation,  receive  their  stamp  of  tense  by 
vowel  change  ?  In  dialect  speech  (and  that, 
after  all,  must  be  our  guide)  we  find  the 
greatest  differences  of  vowels,  as  well  as  of 
quantity  or  accent,  in  the  same  word.  Do 
not  many  North  Germans  say :  Grds,  Tdg, 
etc.,  where  the  South  Germans  say  Grds, 
Tag  ?  Yet,  do  not  the  same  North  Germans 
make  their  declension  thus :  das  Grds,  des 
Grdses ;  der  Tdg,  des  Tages  ?  Have  we 
not  in  German  and  English  dialect  speech  : 
Vdter,  or  Voter,  as  well  as  Vdtter,  Vbtter, 
and  Vbater ;  Father  and  Fey t her ;  Miitter 
and  Miwter ;  in  English  :  Mother,  Mither, 
or,  in  Cockney  pronunciation,  Mather,  and 
so  forth? 

Now,  "depas  amphikupellon"  may  mean 
a  goblet  with  two  widely  scooped-out  handles. 
But  I  can  conceive  even  that  "  amphi,"  by 
itself,  expresses — in  an  elliptic  manner — the 
double-handled  shape,  whilst  "  kupellon " 
would  signify  a  peculiar  form  of  drinking- 
vessel.  In  this  case  "  depas  "  would  only  be 
added  as  a  general  term.  Whichever  way 
we  may  explain  the  word  etymologically, 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  reconciling 
it  with  what  Dr.  Schlieman  has  actually  found 
at  Troy. 

As  to  the  remnants  of  very  archaic  art 
unearthed  at  Troy,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  we  need  not  look  in  them  for  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  descriptions  of  Greek 
poetry.  What  we  call  the  Homeric  poems, 
have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  late  form. 
The  epic  songs  brought  by  Lykurgos  from 
Asia  Minor ;  those  collected  three  centuries 
afterwards  by  Peisistratos,  and  those  edited 
by  Aristoteles  for  Alexander  the  Great,  were 
certainly  all  somewhat  different  in  text  from 
what  we  now  possess.  The  present  text  is 
that  which  Alexandrine  scholars  finally  put 
together. 

In  the  history  of  national  epics,  such 
gradual  glossing  over  of  ancient  heroic  lays 
which  had  floated  about  among  the  people 
in  single  ballads,  is  no  unusual  occurrence. 
The  German  Nibelungen  Lied  is  an  instance 
to  the  point.  We  ourselves  have  lost  these 
old  ballads.  Most  probably  they  were  among 
the  "old  songs"  which  Karl  the  Great, 
according  to  Eginhard,  ordered  to  be  col- 
lected. Monkish  bigotry,  no  doubt,  destroyed 
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them.  Still,  in  the  Norse  Edda,  the  older 
epical  ballad-form  of  the  Nibelungen  story  is 
fortunately  preserved  to  us.  Scandinavians 
had  learnt  that  story  in  Germany;  they 
brought  it  to  the  North  j  and  there  the  skalds 
worked  it  out  in  their  own  way,  fully  pre- 
serving, however,  the  German  character  of 
the  heroes,  as  well  as  the  Rhenish  scenery 
where  they  acted  and  died. 

When  we  remember  this  gradual  growth  of 
an  epic,  we  cannot  wonder  that  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  such  as  they  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  there  should  be  passages, 
especially  as  regards  art,  which  are  not  fully 
borne  out  by  what  has  been  found  on  the 
site  of  Troy.  Homer,  or  those  who  put  the 
several  ballads  together  by  adapting  and 
equalising  them  into  an  epic,  naturally 
introduced,  here  and  there,  descriptions 
applying  more  to  their  own  than  to  the  heroic 
and  prehistoric  age.  Yet  the  main  substance 
of  the  Iliad  has  proved  a  historic  reality. 
There  has  been,  in  long  bygone  times,  a 
castled  hill  in  the  Troad  ;  there  has  been  a 
siege  ;  there  has  been  a  great  overthrow,  and 
a  conflagration,  whose  lurid  flames  kept 
men's  fancy  awake  through  ages.  To  have 
shown  this  to  all  who  can  and  will  see,  is  Dr. 
Schliemann's  ever-to-be-remembered  work. 

In  the  ruins  and  the  objects  unearthed  by 
him,  we  see  a  prehistoric  town  built  and 
situated  in  a  manner  remarkably  like  the  one 
described  in  the  Greek  epic ;  a  town  which 
had  stood  a  beleaguerment,  and  which 
perished  in  the  flames  ;  whose  inhabitants 
hastily  tried  to  secrete,  when  flying,  rich 
golden  treasures ;  and  whose  relics  of  arms, 
of  personal  ornaments,  of  broken  lyres,  of 
vases  and  beakers,  have  a  mute  eloquence 
of  their  own  in  vividly  placing  before  us  the 
picture  of  Troy,  once  proud  and  joyous, 
and  then  utterly  defeated.  Aye,  even  the 
11  Owl-faced  Athene,"  and  Homer's  "  depas 
amphikupellon  "  have  come  up  from  the  soil ; 
and  the  "  Tale  of  Troy  Divine  "  is  no  longer 
a  tale,  but  a  fact.  To  have  proved  this  is 
Dr.  Schliemann's  immortal  merit. 

Here  some  further  passages  from  Professor 
Sayce's  Preface,  which  forms  a  valuable  gem 
of  archaeological  lore,  may  well  be  quoted. 
He  observes : — 

The  problem   from  which  the  scholars  of  Europe 
had  turned  away  iu  despair,  has  been  solved  by  the 


skill,  the  energy,  and  the  perseverance  of  Dr. 
Schliemann.  At  Troy,  at  Mykenae,  and  at  Orkho- 
menos,  he  has  recovered  a  past  which  had  already 
become  but  a  shadowy  memory  in  the  age  of  Peisis- 
tratos.  We  can  measure  the  civilization  and  know- 
ledge of  the  peoples  who  inhabited  those  old  cities, 
can  handle  the  implements  they  used  and  the  weapons 
they  carried,  can  map  out  the  chambers  of  the  houses 
where  they  have  lived,  can  admire  the  pious  care  with 
which  they  tended  their  dead,  can  even  trace  the 
limits  of  their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  the 
successive  stages  of  culture  through  which  they  passed. 
The  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  have  become  to 
us  men  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  we  can  watch  them,  and 
older  heroes  still,  in  almost  every  act  of  their  daily 
life,  and  even  determine  the  nature  and  the  capacity 
of  their  skulls.  It  is  little  wonder  if  so  marvellous  a 
recovery  of  a  past  in  which  we  had  ceased  to  believe, 
should  have  awakened  many  controversies,  and 
wrought  a  great  revolution  in  our  conceptions  of 
Greek  history. 

And  again  : — 

His  (Dr.  Schliemann's)  reward  has  come  at  last. 
The^dreams  of  his  childhood  have  been  realised  ;  he 
has  made  it  clear  as  the  daylight  that  if  the  Troy  of 
Greek  story  had  any  earthly  habitation  at  all,  it  could 
only  have  been  on  the  mound  of  Hissarlik.  But  in 
arriving  at  it,  he  has  enriched  the  world  of  science 
with  what  many  would  regard  as  of  even  greater 
importance.  He  has  introduced  a  new  era  into  the 
study  of  classical  antiquity,  has  revolutionized  our 
conceptions  of  the  past,  has  given  the  impulse  to  that 
research  with  the  spade  which  is  producing  such 
marvellous  results  throughout  the  Orient,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  Greece  itself.  The  light  has  broken 
over  the  peaks  of  Ida,  and  the  long-forgotten  ages  of 
prehistoric  Hellas  and  Asia  Minor  are  lying  bathed 
in  it  before  us.  We  can  penetrate  into  a  past  of 
which  Greek  tradition  had  forgotten  the  very  existence. 
By  the  side  of  one  of  the  jade  axes  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  uncovered  at  Hissarlik,  the  Jliaa 
itself  is  but  a  thing  of  yesterday.  We  are  carried 
back  to  a  time  when  the  empires  of  the  Assyrians  and 
the  Hittites  did  not  as  yet  exist,  when  the  Aryan  fore- 
fathers of  the  Greeks  had  not  as  yet,  perhaps,  reached 
their  new  home  in  the  south,  but  when  the  rude 
tribes  of  the  neolithic  age  had  already  begun  to  traffic 
and  barter,  and  travelling  caravans  conveyed  the 
precious  stone  of  the  Kuen-lun  from  one  extremity  of 
Asia  to  the  other.  Prehistoric  archaeology  in  general 
owes  as  much  to  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries  as  the 
study  of  Greek  history  and  Greek  art. 

The  very  stones  have  spoken — saxa  loquun- 
tur — to  say  that  Ilion  once  was.  Fuit  Ilium  et 
ingens  gloria  Teiurorum.  Dr.  Schliemann's 
spade  has  conjured  up  the  famed  town, 
ruined,  jarred,  blackened,  from  its  once 
apparently  ghostly  abode.  Even  in  the 
remnants  of  animal  bones,  which  form  the 
theme  of  one  of  the  essays  of  Dr.  Virchow — 
the  chief  of  German  physiologists,  and  a 
recognised  great  authority  on  archaeology — 
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"admirable  coincidences  with  the  descriptions 
of  Homer  "  are  pointed  out.  These  results 
of  Dr.  Schliemann's  researches  during  more 
than  ten  years,  under  personal  sacrifices  such 
as  few  men  would  make,  form  a  triumph  by 
which  his  name  is  for  ever  inscribed  on  the 
roll  of  great  discoverers  and  promoters  of 
science. 


C6e  DID  nana -rtgftfs  of 
Municipal  Corporations, 

By  G.  L.  Gomme,  F.S.A. 
II. 
N  the  first  portion  of  my  paper 
some  of  the  more  important  of 
ancient  village  rights  surviving  as 
municipal  custom  were  discussed. 
The  first  thing  to  touch  upon  now  is  the 
evidence  to  be  derived  from  municipal 
offices.  On  looking  down  a  list  of  municipal 
offices  nothing  appears  more  singular  than  the 
large  proportion  of  agricultural  officers  which 
exist.  There  are  Pound-keepers,  Hayvvards, 
Pindars,  Woodwards,  Field-grieves,  and  other 
equally  significant  titles,*  which  tell  of  old 
agricultural  rights  in  the  community,  and  not 
of  modern  municipal  rights.  But  a  still  more 
singular  feature  is,  that  the  payment  to  many 
of  these  officers  should  have  been,  so  late  as 
1835,  an  exactly  similar  payment  to  that 
given  to  officers  of  the  primitive  village  com- 
munity— namely,  a  plot  of  land.  These  plots 
of  land  become  known  by  the  name  of  the 
officer  to  whom  they  are  allotted.  Thus  the 
various  officers  occupied  the  following  plots 
of  land, — the  Alderman's  Kitchen  at  Malmes- 
bury,  the  Bailiff's  Hook  at  Northampton,  the 
Bailiff's  Wall  at  Axbridge,  the  Bellman's 
Acre  and  the  Mayor's  Plot  at  Newport,  the 
Custumar 's Meadow  at  Hereford,  the  Pindar's 
Balk  at  Doncaster ;  and  when  we  pass  from 
these  definite  examples  of  archaic  custom  to 
transitional  examples — to  examples,  that  is, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Field  Grieve  at  Berwick, 
who  received  seven  pounds  in  lieu  of  a 
meadow — there   is   no    difficulty   in  getting 

See  Archceologia,  vol.  xlvii..  where  I  have 
duly  set  these  out  at  length.  See  also  my  Index  of 
Municipal  Offices. 


together  a  mass  of  evidence  which  will  em- 
brace nearly  all  the  important  borough  towns 
of  the  kingdom. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  survival  of  ancient  insti- 
tutions in  modern  institutions  than  to  hit 
upon  some  examples  of  transitional  forms. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  municipal 
town  should,  better  than  the  open  provincial 
town,  be  able  to  point  to  a  period  in  its 
history  when  it  was  passing  from  the  agricul- 
tural community  to  the  commercial  com- 
munity— when  it  ceased  to  cultivate  land 
and  began  to  collect  rents.  And  already  in 
the  important  fact  of  titles  to  land  being 
invariably  found  among  the  most  ancient  of 
municipal  archives,  we  have  seen  where  this 
transitional  stage  might  be  looked  for.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  the  municipal  body,  ceas- 
ing to  cultivate  its  own  lands  by  that  system 
of  periodical  allotment  of  arable  which  was 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  village  com- 
munity, had  resolved  to  let  its  lands  for 
various  periods  of  time  to  individual  owners ; 
and  it  follows  that  every  transfer  of  such 
tenements  must  have  been  carried  to  the 
corporation  assembly  for  sanction  ;  but  at  all 
events  this  to  some  extent  theoretical  propo- 
sition, is  amply  borne  out  by  facts,  and, 
perhaps,  as  a  typical  example,  I  may  refer  to 
the  Scottish  burgh  of  Paisley.*  But  I  am 
anxious  to  point  out  another  form  of  the 
transitional  stage  in  municipal  land-holding 
which  will  at  once  show  how  the  common 
lands  began  to  develop  into  individual  rent- 
paying  lands.  This,  too,  comes  from  a  Scot- 
tish burgh,  but  though  being  more  absolutely 
typical  in  its  evidence,  it  is  parallel  to  much 
of  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  English 
municipalities.  At  Newton-upon-Ayr  the 
yearly  distribution  of  lands  into  arable  lots 
held  by  the  freemen  of  the  burgh  was  arrested 
in  1604,  at  which  time  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  extend  the  distribution  to  16 15,  or 
eleven  years.  This  arrangement  appears  to 
have  lasted  down  to  1666.  At  this  period 
a  seven  years'  allotment  was  resorted  to, 
which  lasted  down  to  1771.  Here,  however, 
a  new  departure  was  taken.  It  was  then 
determined  that  the  new  partition  should  last 
for  fifty-seven  years,  or  until  1828,  and  at  this 

*  I  have  given  this  in  detail  in  The  Antiquary, 
iv.,  p.  100. 
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date  the  lots  were  balloted  for  as  usual,  and  it 
was  determined  to  extend  the  period  of  hold- 
ing to  999  years  !  Now,  the  only  title  to 
these  holdings  consisted  in  an  enrolment  in 
the  burgh  records,  a  fact  extremely  instructive 
by  its  analogy  to  what  has  already  been  said 
on  this  subject.  In  this  remarkable  record  it 
can  be  seen  at  once  that  the  allotment  for 
999  years,  made  at  the  instance  of  the  burgh 
community,  was  practically  a  grant  of  free- 
hold to  the  freeman,  and  was  for  the  purpose 
of  historical  research  the  last  step  in  the  tran- 
sition of  communal  lands  into  private  pro- 
perty. Looking  at  the  modern  owner  of  a 
999  years'  plot,  there  is  not  much  to  distin- 
guish him  from  any  ordinary  owner  of  land, 
and  yet  to  the  student  of  municipal  archaeo- 
logy he  stands  in  an  altogether  new  light. 
We  can  now  ask  why  the  bulk  of  modern 
municipal  property  cannot  be  taken  to  belong 
to  the  same  category  as  the  Newton-upon-Ayr 
property  ?  Putting  the  question  in  this  bare 
form,  it  is  unquestionably  difficult  to  contem- 
plate the  vast  amount  of  municipal  property 
as  once  having  been  held  by  a  tenure  so 
entirely  archaic  as  primitive  village  tenure ; 
and  yet  the  history  of  the  alienation  of  muni- 
cipal property  would  reveal,  besides  gross 
abuses  on  the  part  of  municipal  bodies,  and 
on  the  part  of  dominant  lords,  several  yet  un- 
written chapters  in  the  history  of  archaic 
land  holding  in  England.  But  the  difficulty 
here  suggested  is  one  rather  resulting  from 
modern  economical  knowledge  and  culture 
than  from  historic  improbability.  Political 
economy  has  long  ago  declared  against  com- 
munal tenure  of  land,  whereas  historical 
economy  is  constantly  pointing  to  that  as 
the  origin  of  a  vast  body  of  modern  legal 
rules  in  relation  to  land  holding.  And  in 
examining  the  tenure  of  land  as  made  known 
by  municipal  archaeology,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  evidence  points  to  the 
same  conclusion.  In  my  contribution  to 
Archceologia  two  or  three  years  ago,  already 
referred  to,  I  gave  ample  evidence  from 
the  land  customs  of  such  towns  as  Not- 
tingham, Malmesbury,  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Marlborough,  Arundel,  Chippenham,  Lan- 
caster, Newcastle,  that  the  old  communal 
tenure  of  land  had  not  yet  disappeared.  The 
large  proportion  of  our  municipal  towns  which 
still  possess  common  rights  of  pasture  have, 


too,  their  place,  and  an  extremely  important 
place,  in  the  identification  of  municipal  land- 
rights  with  archaic  village  land-rights.  But 
passing  by  this  great  body  of  evidence,  so  far 
as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned,  it  will 
perhaps  suffice  to  give  examples  of  primitive 
land  tenure  in  municipalities  from  each  of  the 
three  chief  divisions  of  our  home-land — Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  England.  It  is  extremely 
important  to  know  that,  despite  the  influences 
of  municipal  history  towards  later  economical 
ideas,  despite  the  long  records  of  abuse, 
despite  the  encroachment  of  the  Crown,  there 
still  remain  important  and  distinctive  types 
of  the  primitive  village  system  in  each  of  the 
once-independent  kingdoms  of  our  nation. 

Of  course  the  example  in  Scotland  is  the 
famous  one  of  Lauder.  Already  we  have 
noted  its  analogy  to  the  old  village  custom 
of  the  right  to  allotments  in  the  arable  mark 
being  dependent  upon  the  holding  of  a  village 
tenement.  The  other  points  of  analogy  are 
the  arable  mark  being  shifted  periodically 
from  one  part  of  the  domain  to  another,  the 
assignment  of  parcels  within  the  cultivated 
area  to  members  of  the  community  by  lot, 
the  right  to  pasture  on  part  of  the  lands  in 
grass.  The  House  of  Commons  Return  of 
1870,  and  the  Report  of  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Commission  of  1835,  describe  these 
important  archaic  features  thus.  A  portion  of 
Lauder  common  is  set  off  periodically,  say 
once  in  five  or  seven  years,  to  be  broken  up  and 
ploughed  during  that  time,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  time  fixed  has  been  laid  down  in  grass  and 
grazed  along  with  the  other  lands  when  another 
portion  of  the  common  was  in  the  same  way 
broken  up  and  ploughed  and  laid  down  in 
grass.  An  allotment  of  this  portion  of  the 
common  has  been  given  to  the  owner  of  each 
of  the  burgess  acres,  one  allotment  to  each 
acre.  The  portion  laid  off  for  cultivation  is 
in  the  first  place  cut  into  the  number  of 
allotments  required,  and  the  share  of  each 
person  is  decided  by  lot.  The  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  common  is  used  for  grazing 
purposes  by  the  owners  of  the  allotments. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  has  already  stated  his 
opinion  that  there  is  probably  no  more  archaic 
type  of  the  village  community  extant  in  Europe 
than  this  burgh  community  of  Lauder,  and 
the  remark  is  full  of  significance  if  considered 
alongside  of  what  has  already  been  advanced 
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with  reference  to  municipal  archaeology.  But 
what  if  it  applies  with  equal  force  to  archaic 
types  in  Ireland  and  England  ?  The  land- 
rights  of  Lauder  are  scarcely  more  archaic 
than  the  land-rights  of  Kells,  in  the  county 
of  Meath.  Here  also  we  have  the  shifting 
arable  mark,  the  periodical  allotment  of 
shares,  the  common  pasture.  The  Municipal 
Corporation  Commissioners  of  1835  inform  us 
that  the  lands  in  the  possession  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  Kells  are  divided  into  six  fields.  The 
fields  are  broken  up  in  rotation,  one  at  a  time, 
and  tilled  during  four  years.  Before  the  field 
is  broken  up  the  members  of  the  corporation 
repair  to  it,  and  it  is  marked  out  in  equal  lots 
according  to  the  existing  number  of  resident 
members  of  the  corporation.  Each  resident 
freeman  gets  one  lot.  The  members  hold 
these  lots  in  severalty  for  four  years,  and 
then  the  field  is  laid  down  in  grass  and  a 
new  one  broken  up  and  allotted.  The  other 
five  fields  are  in  the  interim  in  pasture,  and 
the  rights  of  depasture  are  governed  by  the 
holding  of  the  plots.  In  some  points  this  is 
perhaps  less  archaic  than  the  Lauder  com- 
munity, but  its  main  features  are  identical. 
Each  "  resident "  freeman  has  to  answer  for 
the  holding  of  a  tenement  in  the  village,  and 
there  is  no  prescribed  rule  of  culture.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  Kells  has  what 
Lauder  has  not ;  there  is  an  allotment  to 
the  burgh  officers  in  the  common  fields.  But 
now  let  me  pass  on  to  the  English  example. 
I  take  it  that  Malmesbury  is  the  most  primi- 
tive type,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place 
alongside  of  Lauder  and  Kells.  The  village 
tenement  giving  the  right  to  village  lands  is 
represented  by  thirty-r:ine  burgh  properties  in 
the  occupation  of  the  alderman  and  capital 
burgesses.  The  shifting  arable  mark  is  to 
be  identified  in  the  division  of  the  lands  into 
six  hundreds,  where  every  freeman  has  a  plot, 
though  obtained  by  an  intricate  mode  of  allot- 
ment. The  common  pasture  is  granted  to  all 
the  freemen.  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
detail  the  exact  features  of  the  custom  once 
extant  at  Malmesbury,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  different  as  they  are  to  soiv,e  of  the 
features  of  the  Lauder  and  Kells  types,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  considering  the  origin  of 
the  Malmesbury  land  rights  to  be  different 
from  those  of  the  other  typical  instances  we 
have  chosen. 


We  have  now  gone  through  the  chief 
evidence  as  to  the  old  land  rights  of  muni- 
cipal corporations.  There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  less  perfect  types  of  archaic  land  tenure  to 
be  found  in  almost  all,  I  think  we  may  say 
in  all,  the  principal  borough  towns  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  less  perfect  types 
shade  off  into  various  distances  from  the 
primitive  standard  ;  but  there  is  far  too  general 
a  likeness,  there  is  far  too  universal  a  practice, 
for  this  great  body  of  imperfect  analogy  to 
primitive  custom  to  be  classed  under  any 
other  system  than  that  of  the  primitive  village 
system.  And  oftentimes  when  the  analogy  to 
archaic  land  tenure  is  not  quite  perfect,  owing 
to  some  special  local  influences,  there  is  some 
other  relic  of  primitive  custom  extant  which 
answers  all  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
origin  of  the  great  body  of  municipal  custom. 

Grasping  the  full  extent  of  the  evidence 
here  advanced,  the  proposition  put  before  the 
student  is  that  at  one  time  in  the  history  of 
our  land  municipal  boroughs  appeared  as 
land-owning  communities,  wherein  every  free- 
man had  his  right  to  a  share  in  the  municipal 
lands.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
the  great  bulk  of  this  share-holding  in  lands 
was  given  up  in  obedience  to  the  economical 
demands  for  fixity  of  tenure  and  for  the 
application  of  capital  to  the  cultivation  of 
land.  But  it  is  a  thought  worth  bearing  in 
mind  when  a  nation  throws  back  its  wishes 
into  past  history,  when  it  commences,  as 
Ireland  has  commenced,  and,  as  Mr.  George 
would  have  us  think,  as  England  has  com 
menced,  to  demand  the  land  for  the  people, 
whether  there  are  not  stages  in  the  history  of 
landholding,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
history  of  municipal  landholding,  which 
would  be  of  some  service  in  settling  one  of 
the  most  momentous  questions  of  the  day. 
The  Government  of  India,  in  seeking  to 
legislate  for  that  country,  have  first  set  about 
ascertaining  what  is  the  past  history  of  the 
native  institutions ;  and  in  such  a  book  as 
Tupper's  Pirnjab  Customary  Law  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  practical  value  of  anti- 
quarian researches  into  the  history  of  land- 
holding.  And  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  proclaimed  a 
great  truth  in  his  observation,  that  "it  is 
one  of  the  facts  with  which  the  Western  world 
will   assuredly    have    to    reckon    that    the 
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political  ideas  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
human  race  are  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  notions  of  family  interdependency  and 
of  collective  ownership." 


Cbe  GEjcc&equer  €bm*<&mz. 

By  Hubert  Hall. 

In  mundanorum  vero  tribulis,  mystici  intellectus 
flores  quserere  laudabile  est. — Dialogus  de  Scaccario, 
I.5. 

I. — The  Chess-Board. 

OME  years  ago  the  engraving  of  a 
chess-board,  figured  upon  the  margin 
of  an  early  Memoranda  Roll  (19 
Henry  III.),  was  published  as 
proving  the  employment  of  a  "  chequered  " 
table  in  early  times  at  the  Exchequer.  For 
not  only  have  some  antiquaries  consistently 
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Fig.  1. — Design  of  a  chess-board  from  the  Memo- 
randa Roll,  19  Henry  III.,  with  inlaid  virga 
on  the  margin. 

regarded  the  ancient  Exchequer  table  as  a 
veritable  "chess-board,"  but  they  have  even 
sought  to  advance  a  step  further  and  to 
determine  upon  its  actual  material  and  pat- 
tern. The  design  in  question  was  indeed 
clearly  seen  to  be  by  a  contemporary  hand, 
and  was,  moreover,  appended  to  a  memo- 
randum of  an  extraordinary  sitting  of  the 
Chamber  for  the  despatch  of  special  business. 
An  original  drawing  of  this  "  board  "  is  here 
represented. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  for  the  up- 
holders of  this  theory,  that  their  model  is  not 
unique.  I  am  aware,  myself,  of  four  such 
plans  of  chess-boards  drawn  under  similar 
conditions,  all  of  which  differ  wholly  from 
one  another,  and  many  other  types  doubtless 
exist.  One  of  the  four  is  in  the  form  of  a 
square  board,  shadowed,  with  an  outlined 
board  figured  again  upon  it  so  as  to  intersect 
its   angles.     Upon   this   outlined  board  the 


"squares"  are  placed  in  the  shape  of  a 
Maltese  cross,  the  whole  design  having  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  an  octagonal 
pollen-cell  highly  magnified.  Another  is  a 
simple  chequered  board  attached  to  a  lance- 
staff  as  a  pennon,  the  squares  giving  it  some 
resemblance  to  an  Union  Jack.  A  third  is 
an  elongated  board,  with  or  without  a  deep 
margin,  like  that  of  an  inlaid  chess-table. 

The  fact  is  that  the  drawings  in  point 
were  never  meant  as  miniatures  of  the 
Exchequer  counting-table,  but  as  symbols 
or  picture-writings  with  which  to  label  a  new 
abstraction  after  the  manner  of  all  rude 
artists.  None  disputes  that  the  Exchequer 
was  named  after  the  game ;  all  that  will  be 
here  maintained  is  that  the  resemblance  was 
merely  a  fanciful  one. 

The  use  of  such  symbols,  indeed,  was 
reduced  to  a  system  which  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of 
the  Exchequer.  For  example,  in  a  Memo- 
randa Roll  of  Henry  III.,  there  is  an  entry 
of  the  payment  at  the  receipt  of  a  certain 
fine  made  in  gold  besants,  and  in  the  margin 
occurs  the  drawing  of  a  coin.  But  the  symbol 
here  in  use  was  also  employed  on  nearly  all 
similar  occasions,  and  moreover  was  figured 
not  as  a  besant  but  as  a  denarius  ;  therefore 
it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  attempt  to 
construct  a  likeness  of  the  primitive  Ex- 
chequer-table from  the  Memoranda  chess- 
board as  to  describe  a  besant  from  the 
typical  die  which  stood  for  the  word 
"  money  "  in  the  official  index  of  the  period. 
In  the  same  way,  the  symbol  which  stood 
for  the  Subsidy  of  Wools  at  the  Exchequer 
was  a  pair  of  shears  ;  but  a  precisely  similar 
emblem  was  used  with  entries  relating  to  the 
deposit  of  specimens  of  clipped  moneys  for 
the  inspection  of  the  Treasurer.  Thus,  too, 
the  Lochaber  axe,  which  was  the  official 
symbol  for  affairs  relating  to  Scotland,  was 
portrayed  indifferently  with  a  convex  edge, 
or  with  a  concave  blade  like  that  of  a  halberd. 
It  would  be  impossible,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  exhaust  the  subject  of  these  supposed 
miniatures  ;  but  we  may  safely  assume  that, 
except  when  their  scope  was  purely  personal 
(for  some  of  the  caricatures  of  unpopular 
courtiers  or  hostile  potentates  are  excellent 
cartoons  in  their  way),  they  were  merely  ideal 
interpretations  of  current  affairs  developed 
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often  as  loose  abstractions  from  some  primi- 
tive sign. 

The  true  definition  of  the  "  chess-board  " 
I  would  suggest  to  be  as  follows  : — A  table 
ten  feet  long  by  five  in  width,  bordered  by 
a  ledge  four  inches  high,  and  covered  with 
dark  cloth  divided  into  strips  by  white  wands 
strained  from  side  to  side,  one  foot  or  so 
apart :  the  spaces  thus  formed  representing, 
not  the  chequered  squares  of  a  chess-board, 
numbered  each  like  the  cups  of  a  bagatelle- 
board,  as  some  people  fondly  imagine,  but 
simply  columns  of  account,  within  each  of 
which  a  sum  deposited  had  a  certain  nume- 
rical value  according  to  its  position  towards 
the  left  hand  of  the  reckoner. 

The  above  view,  which  I  must  confess  is 
wholly  unorthodox,  is  advanced  on  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  soundest  evidence — mathe- 
matical demonstration.  It  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  accepted  theory  of  a 
cloth  dyed  of  a  chequered  pattern  was  alto- 
gether a  fancy  hypothesis,  founded  upon  the 
sole  evidence  of  the  later  acceptation  of  the 
word  "  Exchequer  " ;  and  as  I  have  found  it 
impossible  either  to  reconcile  this  pattern 
with  the  existence  of  a  material  to  match,  or 
to  understand  how  the  chess  game  could  be 
played  upon  a  board  of  that  description,  I 
have  gone  to  work  on  my  own  account  to 
attempt  a  rational  solution  of  the  mystery. 

Madox  himself  distinctly  asserts  that  a 
chequered  cloth  was  used,  and  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  give  numerous  entries  of  payments 
for  "pannus  laneus  "  twice  a  year  for  this 
purpose.  But  in  these  entries  the  quantity 
of  cloth  provided  varies  completely  from 
time  to  time  ;  while  we  also  know,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Bialogus,  that  the  Exchequer 
table-cloth  was  only  supplied  once  in  the 
year.  A  second  objection  is  that  this 
cloth  was  provided  for  both  chambers,  the 
"  Thalamus  "  and  the  "  Solium,"  and  always 
in  connection  with  linen  sheeting  for  the 
windows.  But  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  this  explanation  is,  to  my  mind,  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  neither  the  price 
nor  the  description  of  the  "pannus"  in 
question  answers  to  the  dyed  cloth  of  the 
general  version.  There  were  three  kinds  of 
cloth  in  ordinary  use — the  "  pannus  tinctus 
in  grano,"  or  scarlet,  purple,  etc. ;  the 
"pannus    in    quo    pars    grani    fuerit    inter- 


mixta " ;  and  the  "  pannus  sine  grano." 
This  last  was  mostly  of  native  manufacture, 
undyed,  or  with  natural  colouring  when 
made  of  black  wool  to  form  the  universal 
russet ;  and  I  think  that  I  can  satisfactorily 
identify  this  quality  with  the  "  pannus 
laneus  "  supplied  to  the  Exchequer.  Even 
in  later  times  we  find  "  pannus  laneus " 
consistently  interpreted  to  mean  "  cottons, 
bayes  et  frezes,"  the  rough  material  of 
English  or  Irish  manufacture.  Therefore 
may  we  not  interpret  these  entries  also  as 
applying  to  rough  woollen  cloths  and  linen 
drapery  used  as  hangings  for  the  walls 
and  windows  respectively ;  "  ad  Scaccarium 
Baronum,"  of  the  Exchequer  cha?nber,  not 
for  the  Exchequer  table? 

For  example,  most  of  the  entries  in  the 
Great  Rolls  are  merely  "  pro  panno  empto," 
the  quantity  and  quality  being  alike  unspeci- 
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Fig.  2. — Diagram  of  the  Exchequer  Table.  1—  8. 
White  wands  marking  the  columns  of  Account. 
A.  A.  Terminal  spaces  external  to  the  Chess- 
board proper. 

fied.  Again,  the  highest  quoted  price  at  a 
comparatively  late  period — the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III. — is  40.J.  per  "  pannus," 
or  piece  of  about  twenty-four  yards,  and  we 
cannot  even  say  with  certainty  that  more  than 
one  piece  was  not  included  in  the  payment ; 
in  some  cases  this  certainly  was  the  case. 
Yet  even  this  maximum  price  falls  far  below 
the  contemporary  value  of  cloth  of  ray, 
the  kind  supposed  in  the  definition  of  a 
chequered  covering.  The  very  custom  paid 
on  patterned  cloth  was  50  per  cent,  above 
that  of  native  russet;  that  on  cloth  whole 
in  grain  being  again  double  the  rate  assessed 
on  the  latter,  and  the  market  value  in  pro- 
portion. But  often  the  price  paid  for  the 
fabric  in  use  at  the  Exchequer  was  still  more 
moderate,  yd.  or  iod'.  per  yard,  or  even  less, 
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No  other  than  undyed  or  rough  home-made 
cloth  could  possibly  have  been  procured  at 
these  figures,  even  allowing  a  discount  on 
purveyance,  which,  however,  was  not  here 
exacted. 

But  were  twenty-four  yards  of  cloth,  we  may 
ask,  needed  to  cover  a  table  ten  feet  by  five? 
We  have  one  remarkable  piece  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  In  the  seventeenth  year 
of  John,  5*.  6d.  was  paid  for  cloth  "ad 
Cooperiendum  Scaccarium  Cambij "  and 
for  linen  sheeting.  Now  we  know  that  io.y. 
was  then  the  minimum  price  for  a  whole 
cloth  u  ad  Scaccarium  Cambij,"  and  3s.  that 
for  the  linen  curtains.  This  leaves  2s.  6d., 
or  a  quarter  of  a  cloth  for  the  table  itself. 
What,  then,  was  done  with  the  quantity  we 
usually  read  of?  The  only  conclusion  at 
which  we  can  fairly  arrive  is  that,  like  the 
window-sheeting  which  draped  the  mullioned 
windows,  it  was  used  to  cover  the  stone 
walls  in  the  shape  of  hangings — a  primitive 
style  of  tapestry  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
requirements  of  the  age,  if  not  indeed  some- 
what beyond  them. 

To  place  this  view  of  the  matter  almost 
beyond  doubt,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  amongst  the  Memoranda  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  an 
entry  for  cloth,  or  rather  a  writ  authorising 
its  purchase,  and  that  of  the  very  description 
quoted  by  Madox.  Here,  however,  this  is 
expressly  stated  to  be  required  for  hangings  in 
the  halls  of  Westminster  Palace  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  king's  coronation.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  mandate  in  question : — 

The  king  to  all  concerned  makes  known  that  he 
has  assigned  the  sheriffs  of  Oxon  and  Berks,  in  con- 
junction with  certain  the  king's  agents,  to  purchase 
for  his  use  at  Abingdon  and  Farndon,  or  elsewhere, 
two  hundred  cloths,  unfulled,  and  of  the  coarsest 
thread  which  they  may  find,  for  coverings  to  the 
halls  of  the  palace  at  Westminster.  And  if  they  may 
not  find  so  many  cloths  unfulled,  they  shall  take 
instead  such  fulled  cloths  as  are  of  the  coarsest  thread, 
to  be  fairly  priced  and  credited  to  the  vendors.* 

A  further  point  to  be  noticed  is  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  a  chequered 
pattern,  or  squares,  and  the  difficulty  of 
laying  a  patterned  cloth  over  a  table  bor- 
dered by  a  high  ledge.  In  fact  everyone 
seems  calmly  to  have  ignored  this  ledge,  of 
which  the  very  height  is  given  in  the  Dialogus. 

*  Hil.  Bria.  retron,  1  Ed.' II.,  rot  93  a. 


The  description  of  the  latter  authority  is  most 
explicit. 

Supponitur  autem  scaccario  superiori  pannus,  non 
quilibet,  sed  niger,  virgis  distinctus  ...  In  spatiis 
autem  calculi  sunt  juxta  ordines  suos. 
From  this  plain  account,  nine  people  out  of 
ten,  misguided  by  a  pre-conceived  theory, 
have  developed  squares  marked  out  on  the 
board  to  assist  calculation.  They  forgot  the 
looseness  of  mediaeval  definitions,  and,  as 
this  passage  stands  first  in  the  treatise,  pro- 
bably they  looked  no  further  into  the  matter. 
But  if  they  had  done  so,  they  would  have 
found  further  on,  as  a  paraphrase  of  the 
former  definition,  this  other,  "in  cujus 
interstitiis  numerates  acervi  collocantur." 
Here  "interstitiis"  unmistakably  refers  to 
columns  of  account,  "  numerates  acervi "  to 
the  specie  or  to  the  counters  by  which,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  it  was  usually  figured ; 
while  the  use  of  "  collocare  "  for  "  esse  " 
disposes  of  any  idea  in  favour  of  fixed 
numbers  or  places.  Then  is  it  not  far 
simpler  to  suppose  that  a  black  or  russet 
unrayed  cloth,  cut  to  the  inside  size  of  the 
table,  was  stretched  and  kept  in  its  place 
by  white  wands  strained  between  the  ledges 
of  either  side  ?  This  theory  appears  the 
only  natural,  nay.  possible  one  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  answers  exactly  to  the 
only  authentic  description  of  the  table  itself. 
Besides,  none  could  possibly  carry  out  the 
known  plan  of  calculation  on  any  other 
showing.  That  plan  is  identical  with  the 
systems  of  "  Dots  "  and  "Tallies,"  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  ratio  of  these  two  has 
been  hitherto  unsolved,  for  all  three  are 
linked  together  as  in  a  chain.* 

II. — The  Pieces. 

The  game  of  chess  at  the  Exchequer,  ac- 
cording to  its  most  approved  etymology,  is 
clearly  not  named  after  a  "  ludus  scaccarii," 
the  game,  that  is,  played  on  a  chequered  board, 
but  from  the  "  ludus  scaccorum  rive  latruncu- 
lorum,"  from  schach,  a  dummy  or  counterfeit 
presentation  in  the  German,  whence,  coming 
West,  it  found  its  way  into  our  vocabulary 
through  the  Neo-latin  and  official  Norman- 
French,  adopting  later  still  a  classical  form. 

It  is  most  essential  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  this  origin  of  the  word  Exchequer,  which 

*  See  note  at  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 
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may  in  the  widest  sense  be  interpreted  as  the 
chamber  wherein  stood  the  table  employed 
for  the  "ludus  computatorum "  or  "game  of 
money  counters."  The  form  of  this  table 
having  been  already  described,  it  remains 
next  to  give  some  account  of  the  "  men  "  or 
counters  which  supplied  the  material  for  that 
mimic  contest  which  was  waged  between  the 
treasurer  with  his  suite  and  the  sheriff  or 
other  accountant. 

The  chessmen  of  the  Exchequer  game 
were  in  one  aspect  the  counters  or  dummy 
coins  which  in  their  different  sizes,  colours, 
and  combination  represented  the  actual  specie 
disbursed  at,  or  in-coming  to,  the  Treasury ; 
just  as  the  bishops,  knights,  and  pawns  of 
the  chess  game  proper  took  the  place  of 
actual  combatants,  having  certain  strategic 
parts  assigned  to  them  defined  and  limited 
by  the  laws  of  the  play.  The  bullion  actually 
received,  or  which  remained  to  be  accounted 
for,  was  also  represented  by  a  subsidiary  set  of 
chess-men,  so  to  speak,  namely  by  the  Tallies 
which  stood  for  the  cash  payments  already 
made  upon  his  account  by  the  sheriff,  and 
by  the  vouchers  or  receipts  which  represented 
other  sums  disbursed  by  him  on  account  of 
the  Crown,  together  with  the  corresponding 
warrants  or  mandates  by  which  such  disburse- 
ments had  been  authorised  or  allowed  re- 
spectively, as  the  case  might  be. 

These  tallies,  as  everybody  knows,  were 
shafts  of  some  hard  wood,  on  one  side  of 
which  notches  were  cut  of  peculiar  shapes 
and  sizes,  corresponding  to  the  figures  of 
account  which  they  represented,  and  which 
were  deciphered  like  the  latter  by  numeration 
from  right  to  left.  On  one  of  the  lateral 
surfaces  (or  on  both  if  desired),  a  superscrip- 
tion was  penned  briefly  recording  the  nature 
of  the  transaction  in  which  the  tally  was  em- 
ployed, as  "  A  tally  for  a  against  b." 

In  a  typical  case,  the  sheriff  who  paid  in 
an  advance  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer 
upon  his  account  received  credit  for  the  same 
by  a  "tally"  delivered  to  him,  then  and 
there,  with  the  amount  of  his  advance  duly 
scored  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  the  officials 
kept  in  hand  a  "  counter-tally  "  in  the  shape 
of  a  symmetrical  half  of  the  whole  tally,  which 
had  been  cleft  for  that  purpose  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  chirograph  or  indented  writing. 
It  is  worth  notice  that  the  technical  name  of 

vol.  ix. 


the  accountant's  indenture  was  "schacchia" 
—  "scaccus"  or  "scach"  that  is— or  the 
dummy  of  the  mass  of  silver  now  finally  de- 
posited in  the  treasury  or  consigned  to  the 
Mint  if  occasion  required. 

Of  course  if  the  accountant  were  allowed 
for  a  sum  not  actually  paid  into  the  receipt 
in  specie^  but  disbursed  instead  by  him  in  the 
king's  service,  the  voucher  produced  by 
him  that  the  assignment  in  point  had  really 
been  concluded  should  correspond  with  the 
mandate  authorizing  such  assignment,  which 
latter  record,  laid  up  with  the  tallies  them- 
selves amongst  the  archives  of  the  Marshal's 
department,  already  represented  so  much 
more  specie  here  supposed  only  to  exist,  and 
which  would  eventually  through  other  channels 
find  its  way  into  the  Treasury,  or  go  to 
balance  the  books  of  the  Issue  and  Receipt 
sides  of  the  revenue.  In  fact  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  these  dummies,  whether 
counter-tallies  or  mandates  preponderated 
amongst  them,  formed  the  chief  assets  of  the 
sheriff  when  he  stood  before  the  Barons  with 
the  sum  of  his  reckoning  on  the  morrow  of 
St.  Michael. 

Just  as  the  tally  stood  for  money  in  the 
chess-circle  of  the  Exchequer,  so  the  paper 
denominations  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  even 
marks,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  were  in  them- 
selves dummies  of  the  single  coin  in  general 
use  during  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Exchequer. 
That  coin  was  the  silver  penny,  described 
therefore  with  equal  justice  either  as  "  dena- 
rius "  or  "  nummus,'"  and  it  was  an  obvious 
convenience  to  be  able  to  denote  its  aggregate 
value  by  a  single  symbol  for  each  of  such  un- 
wieldy numbers  as  12,  240,  4,800,  24,000, 
240,000,  or  even  2,400,000;  especially  too 
when  such  symbols  needed  only  to  be  multi- 
plied within  themselves  by  at  most  20,  5,  10, 
10,  and  again  10,  respectively  to  discover  the 
value  of  any  inclusive  sum. 

The  counters  themselves  in  use  at  the 
Exchequer  were  coins  of  a  size  and  appear- 
ance easily  distinguishable  from  current  sterling 
money.  For  this  purpose  besants,  or  the 
depreciated  "solidi "  of  the  eastern  empire, 
were  in  requisition  at  an  early  date.  These 
"  Byzantines  "  were  frequently  received  at  the 
Exchequer  in  the  fines  paid  by  alien  merchants, 
and  were  either  sent  as  bullion  to  the  Mint, 
or  retained  for  use  as  counters.     Their  in- 
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trinsic  value  for  the  latter  service  was  esti- 
mated, in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century, 
as  equal  to  is.  gd.  sterling.  Besides  these, 
there  was  another  counter  available,  the 
"obolus,"  which  might  be  either  a  weight 
equal  to  twelve  grs.,  or  a  half-noble  when 
these  were  coined.  In  reality,  however,  the 
obol.  was  the  specific  half  of"  some  current 
denomination  without  itself  possessing  any 
recognized  circulation.  This  fiction  has  given 
rise  to  innumerable  difficulties  in  the  study  of 
early  finance.  Madox,  for  instance,  confesses 
himself  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  entry,  "  unam  marcam  auri  de  obolo 
Murce,"  in  the  fine  of  a  Jewish  merchant. 
But  is  quite  clear  that  this  fine  of  some  £6 


Fig.  3. — The  Exchequer  "chess-board"  with  the 
';  men  "  set ;  A.  The  treasurer's  side  ;  B.  The  ac- 
countant's side.  16.  The  treasurer.  II.  The  sheriff. 
8.  The  computator.  The  remaining  numbers  indicate 
the  position  of  the  usual  officials.  State  of  the  game. 
The  sheriff  is  in  debt  6s.  8d.  on  the  sum  of  his  account. 

sterling  is  an  equivalent  for  half  a  penny- 
weight, or  twelve  grains,  of  musk  (that  most 
costly  of  perfumes),  bargained  for  by  the 
Crown  just  as  it  demanded  falcons,  or  hunt- 
ing-dogs, or  furs,  under  similar  circumstances. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  half-pennyweight 
might  be  recognised  at  the  Exchequer,  and 
at  the  same  time  could  be  conveniently  em- 
ployed for  ordinary  purposes  as  a  counter. 
At  any  rate  no  "  noble  "  was  in  existence  at 
the  date  when  the  Dialogus  was  written,  and 
that  treatise  makes  particular  mention  of  an 
''  obolus  auri  "  used  as  a  counter.  It  seems 
indeed  that  in  the  time  of  the  good  Bishop 
Richard  of  London,  both  a  gold  and  silver 
obol.  were  used  as  official  ready-reckoners,  the 
former  standing  for  ,£10,  that  is  for  2,400  pence, 
the  latter  for  10s.  or  120  pence.  Of  course 
the  silver  obol,  weighing  but  twelve  grains, 
would  appear  only  half  the  size  of  the  sterling 
penny  of  twenty-four  grains,  and  would  thus 


escape  confusion  with  it,  just  as  silver  metal 
coins  of  about  half  the  size  of  a  threepenny 
piece  are  often  used  as  counters  in  round- 
games  at  cards ;  and  as,  per  contra,  the  use  of 
the  "Hanover  sovereign"  for  a  like  purpose 
once  gave  rise  to  such  serious  abuses. 

Still  later,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  we 
find  Venetian  "shillings"  in  chief  favour  at 
the  Exchequer  as  counters  on  account  of  their 
superior  size  and  weight.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  these  coins  was  estimated  at  is.  6d.  sterling. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  counters  was, 
therefore,  now,  an  exaggerated  instead  of  a 
minute  size. 

Round  such  a  board,  then,  and  armed  with 
such  pieces  as  have  been  above  described, 
the  players  and  on-lookers  take  their  seats  on 
the  morrow  of  St.  Michael ;  the  treasurer  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  his  adversary  the  sheriff 
at  the  other  end,  and  the  official  who  plays 
the  moves  dictated  to  him  near  the  middle  of 
•the  board-side. 

It  is  in  truth  an  actual  game  that  is  about 
to  commence,  displaying  as  many  combina- 
tions and  vicissitudes  to  the  mere  spectators 
as  the  favourite  pastime  of  eastern  emperors 
and  sages  could  boast.  Let  us  therefore  now 
attempt  to  follow  the  details  of  the  play. 

III. — The  Moves. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  chess-tour- 
nament holden  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael 
was  in  any  instance  a  trial  of  skill  had  ab 
initio  between  the  official  combatants.  Its 
earlier  stages  had  been  all  attained  long 
before  the  parties  met  for  this  the  "  final  heat," 
as  it  were,  of  the  annual  event.  The  trea- 
surer had  made  his  first  few  moves  on  paper, 
by  way  of  correspondence  with  his  opponent. 
That  is  to  say,  the  latter  had  received  a 
summons  for  the  "  view  "  and  "  profer  "  of 
his  account  to  be  taken  and  made  at  the 
Exchequer  in  the  fifteenth  of  the  preceding 
Easter.  This  fact  will  account  for  the  present 
aspect  of  the  game ;  where  the  accuracy  of 
previous  charges  and  allowances  on  the  gross 
account  have  now  simply  to  be  checked,  and 
the  outstanding  balance  added  to  that  already 
brought  forward. 

Thus  supposing  the  onus  of  the  account- 
ant's charge  to  amount  to  ^199  13s.  4^.,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  some  ^120  of  this  has 
been  already  paid  in,  say  in  six  tallies,  or 
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allowed  for  by,  say,  an  equal  number  of 
mandates.  These  tallies  and  mandates,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  so  many  dummies  mar- 
shalled upon  the  accomptant's  side ;  not 
actually  placed  on  the  board,  but  from  their 
evidence  counters  are  arranged  in  the  requi- 
site numerical  combination  as  a  counter- 
balance to  the  treasurer's  statement,  within 
the  space  nearest  to  the  computator.  When 
the  whole  sum  of  the  sheriff's  assets  is  at 
length  exhausted,  there  is  a  pause  whilst  the 
evidence  in  his  favour  is  being  further  scruti- 
nized— the  tallies  produced  by  his  servants 
compared  with  the  authentic  foils,  and  his 
vouchers  with  the  mandates  filed  amongst 
the  Marshal's  county  collectanea.  All  of  these 
proving  satisfactory,  or  satisfaction  being 
exacted  in  default,  a  series  of  rapid  "  ex- 
changes" (in  chess  parlance)  follows;  or, 
in  the  concise  language  of  the  Dialogus,  "  fit 
simplex  detractio,"  and  the  game  is  won  and 
lost,  or  left  merely  drawn. 

To  explain  the  rationale  of  this  conclusion, 
we  must  refer  to  the  problem  figured  above 
[fig.  3].  Here,  in  the  upper  space,  the 
treasurer's  counters  are  arranged  to  form 
the  figures  of  a  sum  of  ^,199  13s.  4^., 
the  column  furthest  to  the  left  representing 
pence,  the  next  shillings,  the  next  pounds, 
the  next  twenties  of  pounds,  and  the  last 
hundreds  of  pounds.  In  the  same  way,  in 
the  lower  space,  the  accountant's  assets  are 
shown  in  a  similar  combination  except  for 
the  shillings  and  pence  columns,  which  ex- 
hibit a  deficit,  as  will  be  seen,  of  6s.  8d. 

We  will  now  search  for  the  key  to  this 
formidable  -  looking  cryptogram,  which  is 
after  all  a  nut  easily  cracked  by  the  mere 
mathematician,  and  which  should  never  have 
presented  so  unsurmountable  an  obstacle  to 
all  fruitfulness  of  labour  in  this  field  of 
research.*  In  the  first  place,  we  must  premise 

*  Since  this  was  printed,  I  have  accidentally  found 
that  Messrs.  Martin  and  Brodie,  of  the  Public  Record 
Office,  had  already  discovered  a  key  to  the  cypher 
on  their  own  account,  and  that  this  key  corresponds 
exactly  with  my  own  is  proved  by  each  of  us  working 
out  with  the  same  result  the  following  remarkable  and 
difficult  combination : — 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  • 


Mr.  Martin  has  shown  me   examples  of  a  farthing 


that  the  system  in  question  is  a  decimal  one. 
We  were  prepared  for  this  discovery  by  the 
statement  made  in  the  Dialogus  as  to  the 
practice  of  placing  a  counter  in  every  tenth 
place  for  intervening  units  in  the  second  and 
third  columns,  or  principal  columns  of  ac- 
count. For  odd  units  the  early  computator 
would  have  recourse  to  sterling  coins,  either 
separately  or  in  combination.  But  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  it  may  be  clearly 
gathered  that  counters  only,  in  combination, 
were  exclusively  used. 

To  begin  with  the  pence  column.  As  by 
far  the  majority  of  sums  in  the  addition  of 
these  denominations,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
conventional  quotation  of  marks,  left  re- 
mainders of  4  or  8,  it  is  unusual  to  find  any 
other  combinations  of  "dots"  to  express 
pence  to  the  amount  of  1 1  or  less.  These  two, 
then,  were  figured  by  four  dots  at  the  angles 
of  a  square  and  three  dots  at  the  points  of 
a  triangle,  respectively,  as  seen  in  figure  3. 

The  units  above  8,  however,  might  be 
figured,  on  occasion,  by  dots  placed  below 
the  bottom  line,  as 

•  •  • 

••   for  9;   ••   for  10;  and  *  *  for  n. 

• 

Remainders  of  pence  under  8  were  easily 
represented  by  an  aggregation  of  "dots"  in 
the  usual  way,  as  exemplified  in  the  following 
method  of  figuring  numbers  from  1  to  20  in 
both  of  the  two  next  columns.  In  the  case 
of  these  latter,  though  doubtless  an  arithme- 
tician could  assign  apter  reasons  for  the  com- 
binations than  any  I  can  myself  afford,  I 
have  added  a  brief  key  to  the  ratio  of  each 
which  will  make  the  working  aspect  of  the 
question  intelligible  to  the  reader. 

One  =3     •     =  unit. 

Two  =    •  •    =1  +  1. 

Three       =  •••  =  i  +  i  +  i. 

or       •  •     =2  +  1. 

• 

column,  to  the  right  of  the  pence,  with  an  ordinary 
maximum  combination  of  four  "dots  ";  but  as  frac- 
tions of  a  penny  were  dealt  with  dt  incretnento  at  the 
Exchequer  in  early  times,  I  have  not  noticed  these  in 
my  text.  Mr.  Martin  also  explains  the  upper  "dot" 
in  the  pence  column  as  a  symbol  for  6d.,  a  view  which 
is  undoubtedly  correct.  My  best  thanks  are  due  to 
both  these  gentlemen  for  their  valuable  assistance; 
also  (as  on  so  many  other  occasions)  to  Mr.  Walford 
Selby,  to  whose  kindness  I  owe  the  opportunity  of 
discovering  the  cypher  a  year  ago. 

?9 
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Four 

= 

•  •  •  • 

=   I  +  I  +  I  +  I. 

or 

•  •  • 
• 

=  3  +  i. 

Five 

= 

•  •  • 

•  • 

=  3  +  2. 

Six 
Seven 



•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

=  3  +  3- 

=  3  +  3+1- 

or 
Eight 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  •  • 

=  2  +  5  (5  added  to  the 
other  units  by  a  dot 
placed  to  the  right  on 
the  upper  line). 

=  3  +  5        (ditto). 

Nine 

= 

• 
•  •  • 

• 

=  4  +  5        (ditto). 

Ten 

= 

• 

•  •  • 

•  • 

=  5  +  5        (ditto). 

Eleven 
Twelve 

Thirteen 

= 

• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
• 

•  • 

• 

•  •  • 

=  6  +  5        (ditto). 

=  2  +  10  (io  added  to 
the  other  units  by  a 
dot  placed  to  the  left 
on  the  upper  line). 

=  3  +  10      (ditto). 

Fourteen 

= 

• 

•  •  • 
• 

=  4+10      (ditto). 

Fifteen 

— 

• 

•  •  • 

•  • 

=  5  +  ro      (ditto). 

Sixteen 

• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

=  6  +  io      (ditto). 

Seventeen = 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

=  7  +  10      (ditto). 

Eighteen 

•  • 

•  •  • 

=  3  +  5+10  (5  and  io 
added   to   the   other 
units  by  dots  placed 
to  the  right  and  left 
on  the  upper  line. 

Nineteen 

•    • 

:    •  •  e 

=  4  +  5  +  10  (ditto). 

It  will  be  obvious  what  an  economy  of 
time  and  labour  was  effected  by  this  simple 
expedient.  In  the  case  of  ;£i8,  for  instance, 
the  4,320  pence  contained  therein  were  act- 
ually effigied  on  the  board,  and  accounted 
for,  to  the  dullest  of  accountants,  by  the 
clearest  ocular  demonstration;  and  yet  by 
means  of  the  admirable  system  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, not  one  of  these  4,320  coins  needed 
to  be  produced,  their  existence  being  satis- 
factorily proven  by  the  comparison  of  two 
little  bits  of  notched   stick,  and  their  sum 


counted,  as  it  were,  on  the  fingers  by  the 
combination  of  five  metal  counters  in  dupli- 
cate. 

Of  course  the  reader  will  understand  that 
2or.  was  properly  figured  in  the  third  column 
as  a  unit;  and  ^21,  £101,  ^tooi,  ^10,001, 
in  the  same  way  in  their  respective  columns 
also  as  units.  Given  this  key,  the  enquir- 
ing spirit  will  be  readily  enabled  to  work 
out  any  possible  combination  that  could  be 
presented  upon  the  Exchequer  chess-board. 


IPalaeolit&ologp  near  the  Source 
of  t&e  mux  iRa&ensboume. 

By  G.  Clinch 
(0/  the  Library,  British  Museum). 

HOSE  charming  bits  of  scenery, — 
views  of  babbling  brook,  and 
overhanging  willows,  and  green 
meadows, — taking  one  back  in 
memory  to  the  days  of  childhood  and  daisy- 
chains,  of  which  one  catches  glimpses  from 
the  railway  carriage  window  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Catford  Bridge  and  Lady  Well,  are 
not  less  interesting  to  the  antiquary  than  to 
the  lover  of  nature.  The  antiquary  and  the 
naturalist  would  be  equally  rewarded  if  they 
were  to  follow  the  Ravensbourne  back  to 
its  source  on  Keston  Heath,  where,  under 
the  protecting  wing  (as  it  were)  of  the  old 
British  camp  locally  known  as  "  Caesar's 
Bulwarks,"  it  bubbles  up  a  pure  well  of  cool 
refreshing  water  with  an  environment  of 
Batrachospermwn  moniliforme  which  might 
well  delight  the  eyes  of  a  fervent  microscopist. 
But  in  this  brief  paper  I  propose  to  take 
another  route,  and,  instead  of  following 
the  present  stream  back  to  its  source,  to 
trace  out  the  course  of  the  Ravensbourne  of 
former  days,  and  to  direct  my  steps  towards 
the  old  dried-up  watercourses,  tributary  at 
one  time  to  the  river,  but  now,  like  the 
dismantled  towers  and  ancient  chapel  walls 
of  some  old  feudal  castle,  which,  while  serving 
to  show  something  of  ancient  grandeur,  have 
long  since  ceased  to  take  any  important  part 
in  its  arrangements,  or  to  contribute  towards 
its  strength  or  protection,  but  which,  like  the 
old  walls  of  the  feudal  castle,  add  in  no  small 
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degree  to  the  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of 
the  object  of  which  it  originally  formed  a 
part. 

My  researches  among  the  old  drift  gravels 
and  clays  of  a  small  valley  which  runs  through 
Church  Field,  at  Rowes  Farm,  West  Wick- 
ham,  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
large  number  of  palaeolithic  implements. 

Although  no  river  or  stream  now  runs 
through  this  valley,  it  is  quite  clear  that  at 
some  time  there  was  some  relation  between 
it  and  the  basin  of  the  Ravensbourne. 
Indeed,  the  connection  can  be  easily  traced. 
Commencing  at  Church  Field,  the  valley, 
after  passing  through  two  or  three  fields, 
opens  at  right  angles  into  a  larger  valley  at  a 
place  called  Gates  Green.  Then,  taking 
a  gently  curving  sweep  from  Gates  Green  to 
Coney  Hall  (where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Addington  valley,  in  which  is  a  small  stream 
known  as  the  Bone  or  Bourne),  it  keeps 
a  tolerably  uniform  course  to  Bromley. 
Here,  at  a  place  called  Hayes  Ford,  the 
Bourne  joins  the  Ravensbourne,  and  the  two 
valleys  may  be  considered  to  have  become 
one.  The  excavating  force  which  formed 
the  Church  Field  valley  by  cutting  down  into 
the  chalk  seems  to  have  brought  with  it 
a  quantity  of  debris,  which  has  been  spread 
out  over  the  surface  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  hide  the  chalk  almost  entirely  from  view, 
except  indeed  in  a  few  places  (upon  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  for  instance)  where  the  debris  may 
not  have  been  deposited,  or  from  which  it 
has  since  been  removed.  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  valley  chalk  is  not  found  on  the  high 
grounds,  these  being  capped  by  tertiary 
strata ;  neither  is  it  found  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valleys  (except  in  the  form  of  re-deposited 
chalk),  these  being  invariably  occupied  by 
debris.  The  patches  or  terraces  of  drift- 
gravel  and  clay  upon  the  sides  of  the  valley 
are  only  superficial,  and  are  amongst  the 
last  deposits  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
valley,  and  although  they  are  for  these 
reasons  of  no  great  geological  importance, 
yet  they  are  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquary 
from  the  occurrence  therein  of  palaeolithic 
relics,  which  prove  them  to  be  subsequent  to 
the  existence  of  man. 

I  have  collected  from  the  terraces  of  drift 
in  Church  Field,  as  they  have  been  turned 
up  by  the  ploughshare  and  harrow,  nearly 


three  hundred  of  such  palaeolithic  remains. 
Some  of  them  have  been  mentioned  and 
described  by  Mr.  Flaxman  Spurrell,  F.G.S., 
in  a  paper  contributed  by  him  to  the  fifteenth 
volume  of  Archceologia  Cantiana,  and  a 
short  account*  of  some  of  the  first  discoveries 
had  been  penned  by  the  present  writer  in  the 
year  1880.  Yet  there  are  interesting  forms, 
since  discovered,  of  which  no  account  has 
yet  been  published.  To  these  I  propose  to 
draw  attention  in  this  article. 

The  writings  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and 
Dr.  John  Evans  and  other  kindred  books, 
have  tended  to  make  the  characteristic  forms 
of  drift  implements  tolerably  familiar  to  most 
people,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  burden 
my  readers  with  any  details  upon  this  point, 
especially  as  such  a  task  has  been  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  productions  of  far  abler 
pens  than  mine.  I  may  just  say  here  that 
the  Church  Field  specimens  do  not  furnish  us 
with  many  exceptions  to  the  characteristic 
types  of  drift  implements.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  stained  a  bright  ochreous-yellow 
colour,  but  some,  whilst  retaining  the  dark 
natural  colour  of  a  chalk  flint,  have  acquired 
a  highly  glazed  surface,  and  a  few  have 
become  patinated  and  glazed  to  a  high 
degree  and  yet  have  not  contracted  any  of 
the  yellow- ochreous  colour  which  distin- 
guishes 90  per  cent,  of  the  other  palaeolithic 
flints  among  which  they  were  found.  Many 
of  the  larger  flints  bear  traces  of  considerable 
abrasion,  some  so  much  as  to  lead  Mr. 
Spurrell  to  suppose  that  they  must  have  been 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  sea  wear.  But 
interesting  as  this  question  is,  there  does  not 
seem  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  supposition. 
All  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  severe 
flood  and  river  action,  such  as  that  so 
admirably  described  by  Dr.  J.  Evans  in 
chapter  twenty-five  of  his  Stone  Implements, 
Weapons,  and  Ornaments  of  Great  Britain. 
The  unusual  marks  of  wear  on  some  flints 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  they 
lay  in  more  or  less  exposed  positions,  or, 

*  The  account  was  privately  printed  in  the  form  of 
a  small  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Note  on  the  discovery 
of  Certain  Palaeolithic  Weapons  and  Instruments  at 
Church  Field,  West  Wickham,  Kent,"  and,  as  it 
related  to  a  very  few  specimens,  the  conclusions  at 
which  I  arrived  required  considerable  modification 
after  I  had  learned  the  true  meaning  of  subsequent 
discoveries. 
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being  heavier  stones,  that  they  were  left 
behind  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
currents  and  floods,  whilst  smaller  stones 
were  driven  beyond  their  influence. 

We  may  conveniently  divide  the  flint 
weapons  and  implements  into  two  classes. 
To  the  first  class  we  may  assign  those  flints 
which  show  marks  of  wear.  To  the  second 
class  belong  a  few  (of  which  No.  162  and 
No.  25  of  my  collection  are  typical)  which  do 
not  bear  marks  of  wear,  presenting,  in  their 
general  features,  characteristics  which  un- 
questionably belong  to  the  river-drift  imple- 
ments, but  in  their  sharp  and  unworn  edges 


Fig.  i. 

answering  to  cave  implements.  My  friend 
Mr.  Benjamin  Harrison  (whose  indefatigable 
labours  in  and  around  Old  bury  Camp,  at 
Ightham  in  Kent,  deserve  all  praise), 'has 
shown  me  some  specimens  in  his  collection, 
found  in  association  with  river-drift  imple- 
ments, which  seem  to  resemble  very  closely 
those  types  of  flints  which  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  characteristic  of  cave  dwellings. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  (and  with  great  plausi- 
bility) that  river-drift  implements  may  represent 
for  the  most  part  the  out-door  instruments  of 
man  in  palaeolithic  times,  whilst  his  smaller 
articles  for  domestic  uses  may  be  represented 
by  the  contents  of  certain  deposits  of  caves 


and  rock-shelters,  like  those  of  Kent's  Hole 
and  the  Dordogne  Caves  in  France. 

Among  the  palaeolithic  relics  of  Church 
Field  we  seem  to  have  representatives  of 
both  kinds,  indicative,  as  1  think,  of  the 
proximity  of  human  dwellings.  This  infer- 
ence is  strengthened  by  the  discovery  on 
high  ground  of  unworn  palaeolithic  imple- 
ments, which  having  been  above  the  level  of 
the  water  in  former  days,  have  never  been 
subjected  to  the  same  forces  by  which  the 
lower-level  flints  have  been  so  much  abraded. 
Such  a  history  seems  to  belong  to  a  flint 
(marked  22)  in  my  collection,  which  I  found 
upon  the  surface  of  Carthouse  Field,  upwards 
of  thirty  feet  above  the  terrace  of  drift  in 
Church  Field.  Its  edges  and  points  are 
quite  sharp  and  unworn,  but  it  is  stained 
after  the  manner  of  the  palaeolithic  flints  of 
Church  Field. 

No.  162  is  an  unusually  fine  specimen,  and 
seems  to  deserve  a  word  or  two  of  descrip- 
tion. Its  surface,  like  that  of  No.  25,  is  of 
a  beautifully  porcellaneous  whiteness,  and  its 
edges  are  quite  sharp  and  unworn.  Its  point 
is  wanting,  having  probably  been  broken  off 
while  yet  in  use.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
ancient  appearance  of  the  accidental  fracture, 
and  we  may  easily  suppose  that  such  a  fine 
weapon  would  not  be  cast  away  unless  it 
became  seriously  damaged. 

No.  25  (Fig.  1)  is  a  reduced  sketch  of  a  very 
neatly-chipped  ovoid  flint,  found  in  Moll 
Costen,  a  field  between  Church  Field  and 
Gates  Green,  in  a  continuation  of  the  Church 
Field  valley.  I  have  already  referred  to  its 
unworn  edges,  and  as  the  sketch  gives  views 
of  it  in  section,  there  is  no  need  to  describe 
its  appearance ;  but  I  ought  perhaps  to 
mention  that  some  antiquaries  to  whom  I 
have  submitted  it  for  examination  have 
expressed  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  ought 
properly  to  be  considered  of  palaeolithic  age. 
Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  about  the 
matter,  but  I  mention  this  because  it  is  the 
only  palaeolithic  flint  from  this  neighbour- 
hood about  the  age  of  which  I  have  ever 
heard  any  doubt  expressed. 

A  large  curved  palaeolithic  flake  is  repre- 
sented in  No.  18.  In  every  way  these  early 
flakes  are  the  prototype  of  the  more  recent 
and  delicate  flakes  of  neolithic  date,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  larger  and  thicker,  and  have 
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been  shaped  by  fewer  blows  and  with  less 
regard  to  the  evenness  and  regularity  of  their 
edges.  Their  use  like  the  neolithic  flakes 
was  probably  for  cutting  and  scraping  articles 
of  food,  eta 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  one  scraper 
(marked  155)  found  at  Church  Field  is 
almost  a  counterpart  of  another  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  figured  by  Colonel 
A.  Lane  Fox  in  the  journal  of  the  Ethno- 
logical Society  of  London  for  April,  1869. 
(Fig.  18  of  his  paper.)  The  two  sides  of 
the  scraper  are  concave,  and  one  end  is 
convex;  all  three  sides  are  intended  for 
scraping  purposes,  as  is  evidenced  by  their 
bevelled  edges. 

Among  the  numerous  other  flints  of  Church 
Field  there  are  several  possessing  features  of 
interest  and  instruction,  but  for  the  present 
purpose  it  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be 
uninteresting  to  give  anything  like  a  detailed 
description  of  them.  The  v/riter's  object  is 
gained  if  he  has  succeeded  in  drawing 
attention  to  these  curious  and  valuable  relics, 
and  his  sincere  wish  will  be  realized  if  a 
perusal  of  this  brief  paper  should  induce  any 
of  his  readers  to  make  a  trial  of  flint-hunting, 
not  merely  for  amusement,  but  as  a  means 
of  instruction  as  well  as  of  pleasure.  If  such 
be  thy  intent,  allow  me,  gentle  reader,  to 
wish  for  thee,  as  Mr.  Lovell  wished  for  the 
antiquary,  "An  ample  increase  to  your 
treasure  with  no  more  trouble  on  your  part 
than  is  necessary  to  make  the  acquisitions 
valuable." 


3ln  tbe  Country  of  tfje  jFamilies 
of  Gascoigne  anti  iFatrfar, 

By  William  Brailsford. 

PART  from  the  older  features  of 
interest,  Harewood  has  many 
special  attractions.  Lovely  views 
of  the  river  Wharfe  may  be  seen 
on  approaching  the  village  either  from 
Arthington  or  Otley.  Harewood  House  is 
the  architectural  production  of  John  Carr,  a 
native  of  Horbury,  near  Wakefield.  He  was 
twice  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and  died  in  1807, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six.    The  house  was  built 


in  the  year  1 760,  and  took  the  place  of  an  older 
edifice.  In  that  building  lived  Chief  Justice 
Gascoigne.  In  the  present  are  some  artistic 
treasures,  the  foremost  being  portraits  of 
members  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood'js  family 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  ceilings*  painted 
in  the  most  ornate  style.  In  the  gallery 
where  these  fine  examples  of  English  art  are 
preserved,  is  also  a  unique  collection  of 
superb  Sevres  porcelain,  some  of  the  rare 
vases  having  been  painted  by  Greuse,  and  a 
console  and  clock  having,  at  one  time,  been 
the  property  of  that  hapless  lady,  Marie 
Antoinette.  Almost  hidden  by  trees  stands 
all  that  is  left  of  the  castle  of  Harewood. 
This  building  is  situate  on  a  mound,  and  in 
its  earlier  days  must  have  presented  a  com- 
manding appearance  to  all  travellers  on  the 
road  from  Harrogate.  In  its  ruinous  aspect 
it  is  very  picturesque.  It  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  by  Sir  William  de 
Aldburgh.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  motto 
and  two  coats  of  arms,  being  the  armorial 
devices  of  De  Aldburgh  and  Balliol.  There 
is  a  groove  for  a  portcullis  and  also  other 
coats  of  arms.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
great  hall  there  is  a  recess  with  a  highly- 
decorated  arch  remaining  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. It  is  presumed  that  an  older  castle, 
built  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  once 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present. 

Harewood  Church  is,  like  the  castle, 
situated  in  the  park,  in  a  grove  of  trees.  It 
is  of  the  Perpendicular  order,  and  was  built 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  An  earlier 
edifice  of  Norman  construction  formerly 
existed.  In  its  interior  are  several  admirably 
preserved  monuments  of  ancient  possessors 
of  the  Harewood  estate.  These  are  enclosed 
in  a  chapel  surrounded  by  an  oak  railing, 
all  of  fair  white  marble  richly  ornamented. 
Of  the  five  altar  tombs,  one  dated  1482  is  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  Neville  and  his  lady  ; 
another,  dated  1440,  is  devoted  to  Sir  W. 
Ryther  and  his  lady;  one  dated  1442  to  Sir 
Richard  Redmayne  and  Lady  Redmayne  ; 
whilst  a  fourth  commemorates  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Redmayne,  who  died  in  1450. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  five  is,  however, 
that  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Chief  Justice 
Gascoigne  and  his  lady,  which  monument 
stands  in  the  centre.  He  is  dressed  in  his 
judicial   robes,    and    his  features    have    an 
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aspect  of  calm  dignity  and  impartiality  be- 
fitting a  character  made  immortal  in  the 
pages  of  Shakespeare  as  "  the  nobleman  that 
committed  the  Prince  for  striking  him  about 
Bardolph."  In  an  interview  with  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  he  admonishes  him  to  "  wake  not  a 
sleeping  wolf,"  and  further  tells  him  that  he 
follows  "  the  young  prince  up  and  down  like 
his  ill  angel."  In  a  later  scene  of  the  same 
play,  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  we  find 
the  Chief  Justice  ordering  the  officers  of  his 
court  to  "carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the 
Fleet ;  take  all  his  company  along  with  him." 
Falstaff  had  insulted  the  majesty  of  justice, 
when  a  riotous  companion  appeared  at  the 
bar  to  receive  sentence  for  his  misdeeds. 
When  Prince  Harry  succeeds  to  the  throne 
as  Henry  V.,  Gascoigne,  though  assured  the 
king  "  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me,"  yet 
arms  himself  "  to  welcome  the  condition  of 
the  time."  The  king,  in  an  interview  with 
the  judge,  not  only  pardons  the  fact  of  his 
having  committed  him  to  prison,  but  commits 
into  his  hand  "  the  unstained  sword  that 
you  have  used  to  bear."  The  historian 
Hume  agrees  in  his  chronicle  with  Shake- 
speare.    He  says  : — 

The  chief  justice  himself,  who  trembled  to  approach 
the  royal  presence,  met  with  praises  instead  of  re- 
proaches for  his  past  conduct,  and  was  exhorted  to 
persevere  in  the  same  rigorous  and  impartial  execution 
of  the  laws.* 

The  re-nomination  of  Gascoigne  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justiceship  by  Henry  V.  is  doubted 
by  Mr.  Edward  Foss,  who  cites  in  his 
argument : 

i  st.  That  there  is  a  payment  on  the  Issue 
Roll  of  July  1 41 3,  of  an  arrear  of  Gascoigne's 
salary  and  pension. 

2nd.  That  the  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment at  Harewood  describes  him  as  "  nuper 
capit  justic  de  banco  Hen.  nuper  Regis 
Anglice  quarti." 

Henry  IV.  died  at  Westminster,  on  the 
20th  of  March,  141 3.  In  the  Parliament  of 
this  year  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Lord  Grey  make  a  long  award,  leaving  the 
right  of  common  and  pasture  in  a  case  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  William  Lord  Roos,  to 
the  determination  of  William  Gascoin,  Chief 
Justice  t.      One   Roger    Deynecourte,    son 

*  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.,  cap.  XIX. 
f  Cotton,  p.  479. 


and  heir  of  Sir  Richard  Deynecourte,  com- 
plaining of  an  error  in  judgment  given 
against  him  in  the  King's  Bench,  a  scire 
facias  was  granted  to  him,  and  Sir  William 
Gascoyne,  Chief  Justice,  for  shortness  of  time, 
examined  a  copy  of  the  process  and  record 
word  by  word,  and  gave  a  copy  thereof 
under  his  hand  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. After  these  two  instances  there  is  no 
further  mention  of  Gascoigne  in  the  parlia- 
mentary records.  His  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  rolls  of  Henry  V.  Sir  William 
Hankeford  receives  a  writ  of  summons  in 
the  Parliament  on  16th  of  February,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Henry  V.,  and  he  is  thus 
designated :  "Capitali  Justiciatio  toto  tempore 
istius  Regis,  vel  pro  majori  parte."  Some- 
where about  this  time  Richard  Gascoigne, 
brother  to  the  judge,  purchased  a  large  estate 
at  Hunslet  and  Catte-Beston.  A  descendant 
got  into  trouble  with  Henry  VIII.  In  the 
Subsidy  Roll  for  the  Wapentake  of  Skyrach, 
of  the  fifteenth  year  of  that  king's  reign, 
under  the  head  of  Villa  de  Harwood  : 

Note  Syr  Wylliam  Gascoynge  the  elder  knyght 
wold  not  putt  in  his  substans  accordyng  to  the  Kyng's 
Comyssion,  butt  sayd  he  wold  be  sessyd  by  the  Kyng's 
Counsell  in  the  Excheker. 

On  the  3rd  June,  1534,  Sir  William  writes  to 
Cromwell  concerning  his  affairs,  and  writing 
again  on  the  20th  June,  in  the  same  year, 
sends  him  for  his  pains  ";£io  to  buy  a 
hackney  to  ride  upon,"  and  begs  him 

To  intercede  with  the  king,  that  he  may  be  re- 
compensed for  such  of  his  lands  as  the  king  has  and 
intends  to  have  in  Houghton. 

He  declares  his  inability  to  ride,  so  sends  up 
his  cousin  Gosteweke.  All  would  not  avail, 
for  on  the  28th  October  following,  John 
Saintjohn,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  writes  from 
Doncaster  to  Cromwell : — 

According  to  command  of  the  16th  of  October  I 
have  arrested  Sir  William  Gascoyne,  the  elder,  and 
am  bringing  him  up.  He  is  66  years  old  at  the  least, 
and  has  a  great  defect  of  the  ' '  emmerodes."  He  does 
not  ride  more  than  12  or  16  miles  a  day.  If  you  wish, 
I  will  make  greater  speed. 

A  journey  to  London  under  such  conditions 
as  these,  must  have  been  one  of  anxiety  and 
torment  both  for  mind  and  body.  Cromwell 
at  this  time  was  created  Secretary  of  State, 
and  was  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  king's 
business,  his  Majesty  placing  implicit  confi- 
dence in  him.     In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
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George  Gascoigne,  a  soldier-poet,  a  friend  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  wrote  The  Princelye 
Pleasures  at  the  Courte  at  Kenelworth,  and 
after  publishing  this  and  other  poems  in 
1576,  presented  another  composition  from 
his  pen,  entitled  The  Hermits  Tale,  to  the 
Queen  at  Woodstock.  There  is  a  MS.  work 
by  Thomas  Gascoigne,  called  Dictionarium 
Theologicum,  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.  In  the  Harleian  and  Cotton  Col- 
lections are  Excerpta  by  the  same  writer. 
A  direct  descendant  of  the  judge,  Richard 
Gascoigne,  is  praised  by  Fuller  as  a  learned 
antiquary.  Sir  Thomas  Nevile,  of  Liver- 
sedge,  married  the  heiress  of  the  Gascoignes. 
Margaret  Gascoigne,  wife  to  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  grandfather  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
brought  into  the  Strafford  family  the  properties 
of  Gawthorpe,  Harewood,  and  other  places. 
William,  Earl  of  Strafford,  sold  these  in  1656 
for  ^£"28,000.  The  pedigree  of  the  Gas- 
coignes was  curiously  engrossed  on  sixteen 
large  skins  of  parchment.  At  this  period 
there  were  no  fewer  than  nineteen  ways  of 
spelling  the  name.  The  arms  were  Argent 
on  a  pale  sable,  a  demy  luce  or.  An  example 
of  the  difference  in  value  of  money  is 
exhibited  in  1630  as  compared  with  our 
days,  when  Alice  Gascoigne,  widow,  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Otley,  gave  five  shillings 
to  each  of  her  cousins,  Nicholas  Hoppey  and 
Matthew  Hoppey,  gentlemen.*  On  the  east 
end  wall  of  Harewood  Church  there  is  a 
portrait  bust  in  sculpture  of  one  Sir  Richard 
Denison,  who,  dying  in  1765,  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  wished  to  be  buried 
in  his  native  county,  and  in  this  church, 
where  he  was  deposited  near  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Gascoigne.  In  the  chancel  is  another 
altar  tomb,  on  which  are  two  recumbent 
effigies.  Away  from  the  park  at  Harewood, 
with  its  interesting  memories,  and  at  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  a  bridge  spans  the 
river  Wharfe,  which  takes  its  rise  at  the  foot 
of  the  Craven  hills,  and  foams  and  falls  into 
a  series  of  natural  cascades.  It  was  to  this 
point  that  the  rebels  intended  to  proceed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when,  headed  by 

*  The  village  of  Harewood  seems  to  have  contained 
among  its  inhabitants  some  earnest  believers  in  mira- 
culous agency.  It  is  recorded  of  one  woman,  afflicted 
with  dropsy,  that  she  went  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
William  and  was  healed. 


Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  they 
marched  into  the  West  Riding,  but  suffered 
defeat  at  Bramham  Moor,  the  earl  being  slain 
by  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby,  sheriff  of  the  county. 
Sir  William  Gascoigne  was  residing  at  Hare- 
wood, and  hesitated  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  the  recalcitrant  Archbishop  of  York. 
Sir  William  Fulthorpe  proved  more  accom- 
modating, and  speedily  adjudged  the  prelate 
to  death. 

If  Harewood  brings  to  mind  memories  of 
the  Gascoignes,  Otley  and  its  vicinity  takes 
the  contemplative  wanderer  back  to  the 
times  of  the  great  Civil  War  and  the  histori- 
cal adventures  of  the  noble  house  of  Fairfax. 
After  passing  a  long  range  of  stone  walls 
which  enclose  Harewood  Park,  and  skirting 
one  or  two  villages,  the  town  of  Otley,  said  to 
be  the  metropolis  of  Wharfedale,  is  reached. 
The  town  is  at  present  noted  only  for  a  cer- 
tain brisk  trade  in  agricultural  implements 
and  worsted.  Above,  on  the  hills  to  the 
left,  is  Farnley  Hall,  the  residence  of  the 
Fawkes  family  ;  it  contains  several  memorials 
of  the  times  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads. 
Amongst  these,  the  sword  worn  by  Cromwell 
at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  is  conspicuous. 
The  fine  carved  oak  and  choice  old  furniture 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  this  rare  old 
manor-house,  which  boasts  the  very  finest 
collection  of  pictures  by  Turner  yet  gathered 
together.  Relics  of  the  Fairfax  family  are 
here  as  well. 

Otley  Church  bears  evidence  of  former 
churches  both  of  Saxon  and  Norman  origin. 
The  present  is  Perpendicular.  There  is  in 
its  interior  an  altar  tomb  with  the  recumbent 
effigies  of  a  relative  of  the  poet  Fairfax.  He 
was  grandfather  of  the  leader  of  the  forces 
against  Charles  I.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
monument  is  the  inscription  on  the  side : 

Here  Leah's  faithfulness, 
Here  Rachel's  beauty, 
Here  lyeth  Rebecca's  faith, 
Here  Sarah's  duty. 

A  circle  of  wood  curiously  carved  and  fixed 
on  the  wall  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Captain  Charles  Fairfax,  who  fought  under  the 
generalship  of  Sir  Francis  Vere  at  the  battle 
of  Neuport  in  1600.  He  was  slain  at  the 
siege  of  Ostend  in  1604.  William  Vavasour 
is  commemorated  by  a  brass.  There  is  the 
figure  of  a  man  in  his  shroud.     On  the  op- 
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posite  side  of  the  church  is  a  brass  with  the 
effigy  of  a  man  lying  down,  from  whom  a 
family  tree  proceeds,  showing  his  genealo- 
gical descent  from  1297  to  1593,  whilst  at 
the  base  of  the  various  years  are  the  names 
Palmes  and  Lindley.  Other  objects  of  anti- 
quity are  Roman  carvings  of  stone. 

Denton  House,  near  unto  Otley,  is  the 
estate  belonging  to  the  Fairfax  family.  This 
was  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax 
and  his  brother  Edward,  the  poet  and  transla- 
tor of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Torquato 
Tasso.  The  poet  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  by  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
George  Gale  of  Ascham  Grange.  He  died 
in  1632,  and  lies  buried  at  Newhall,  near 
Knaresborough.  He  attained  eminence  at 
once  by  the  production  of  his  elegant  and 
exact  translation  of  the  great  Italian  poet's 
masterpiece.  He  was  very  superstitious,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  Witchcraft  in  the  year  1621. 
It  was  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Philo-biblon  Society.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  treatise  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft, 
alludes  to  the  persecutions  under  the  statute 
of  James  I.  against  witchcraft,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  having  been  instigated  by  this 
fine  seventeenth-century  poet  who  lived  then 
at  Fuyleston  or  Fuyston  in  Knaresborough 
Forest.  He  accused  six  of  his  neighbours 
of  tormenting  his  children.  The  judge  took 
a  lenient  view  of  the  case,  and,  fortunately 
for  the  fame  of  Fairfax,  so  disposed  of  the 
charge  that  the  jury  acquitted  the  supposed 
culprits.*  The  second  Lord  Fairfax  was  a 
parliamentary  general,  and  commanded  at 
Marston  Moor.  On  the  seal  he  used  (as  we 
learn  from  an  impression  appended  to  a 
military  pass  issued  by  him)  was  a  dog's  head 
with  a  long  neck,  with  Fairfax  and  the  motto 
"  Mon  Dieu  je  servirai  tant  que  je  vivrai." 
His  Christian  name  was  Ferdinando,  but  his 
son  bore  the  family  appellation  of  Thomas.t 
The  latter  married  Anne  Vere,  the  daughter 
of  Horatio  Lord  Vere  of  Tilbury.  He  had 
written  to  his  father  to  tell  him  how  impatient 
the  people  of  Wakefield  and  Leeds  were  that 
the  Royalists  should  be  driven  out,  trade  and 

*  Scott's  Demonology,  Letter  8,  p.  247. 

f  The  first  lord  served  with  the  troops  sent  to  aid 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  was  knighted  for  his 
bravery  before  Rouen  in  1591.  He  fought  in  the 
wars  against  Austria. 


provisions  being  stopped.  He  says  "  he  can 
raise  600  muskets  besides  other  weapons." 
He  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
was  commander  of  the  army  at  Naseby; 
he  received  King  Charles  in  1647  from  the 
Scots  at  Nottingham,  but  he  declined  to  act 
on  the  trial  of  the  king.  His  wife  was  a 
pronounced  royalist,  and  when  her  husband's 
name  was  called  on  the  day  of  the  trial  she 
exclaimed,  "  He  has  too  much  wit  to  be  here." 
She  also  demurred  to  the  words  of  the  im- 
peachment, "  all  the  good  people  of  England,'' 
loudly  declaring,  "  No,  not  the  hundredth  part 
of  them."  Colonel  Astell  threatened  not  only 
to  have  the  gallery  cleared,  but  ordered  the 
guard  to  fire  into  it  from  whence  the  voice 
proceeded.  In  the  collection  of  miniatures 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  there  is  a 
portrait  by  J.  Hoskins  of  this  celebrated 
parliamentary  chief.  He  died  in  167 1,  aged 
sixty,  and  was  buried  at  Bilborough,  three 
miles  from  Bolton  Percy.  It  is  only  due  to 
his  memory  to  state  that  sixteen  hundred 
signatures  were  appended  to  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Hurst,  etc.,  praying  the 
speedy  execution  of  notorious  criminals. 
The  document  evidently  aimed  at  the  life  of 
the  king.  A  tradition  exists  that  Prince  Rupert 
rested  at  Denton  House  on  his  road  to  the 
fatal  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  and  refrained 
from  knocking  the  old  hall  to  pieces  because 
he  discovered  in  the  interior  a  striking  like- 
ness of  his  friend  John  Fairfax.  William 
Fairfax,  a  nephew  of  the  poet,  was  learned  in 
the  law,  and  was  the  father  of  Bryan,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Atterbury,  the  famous  bishop. 
An  Eclogue,  entitled  Eglon  and  Alexis,  is 
preserved  in  a  scarce  and  obsolete  volume, 
The  Muses'  Library,  and  forms  one  of  a 
series  of  twelve  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Lennox  by  the  author,  Edward 
Fairfax,  who,  it  is  stated,  wrote  likewise  a 
history  in  verse  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  * 
His  great  work  was  dedicated  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  stanzas  full  of  loyalty,  admira- 
tion, and  respect.  The  concluding  strophe 
tells  the  world 

O,  Fame  !  say  all  the  good  thou  may'st, 

Too  little  is  that  all  thou  say'st. 
What  if  herself,  herself  commended 

*  Dodsworth,  the  antiquary,  is  the  authority  for  this 
statement. 
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Should  we  then  know,  ne'er  known  before, 
Whether  her  wit  or  worth  were  more  ? 
Ah  !  no;  that  book  would  ne'er  be  ended. 

Mary  Fairfax  was  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Thomas,  the  third  Lord  Fairfax.  She 
married  George  Villiers,  the  second  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  This  lady  bore  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  piety  and  morality  at  a  period  when 
vicious  manners  and  customs  were  fashion- 
able qualities  in  high  places.*  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  union  the  Duke  became  the 
possessor  of  the  valuable  estates  forfeited 
by  his  father,  and  granted  by  the  Parliament 
to  Lord  Fairfax.  The  Duchess  was  married 
from  Nun  Appleton,  where  her  father  lived. 
There  is  a  monument  to  her  grandfather,  the 
second  Lord  Fairfax,  at  Bolton  Percy .t 


€&e  ancient  15otoug&  Court  of 
Pipmoutf). 

Bv  R.  N.  Worth,  F.G.S. 

OST  of  the  ancient  municipalities  of 
England  had  a  law  court,  and  these 
courts  in  many  cases  exercised  a 
much  wider  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction than  is  now  possessed,  not  merely  by 
the  ordinary  police  court,  but  by  the  modern 
court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Municipal  re- 
form swept  away  the  bulk  of  these  olden 
tribunals ;  and  among  the  number  there  dis- 
appeared the  Borough  Court  of  the  town  of 
Plymouth,  the  right  to  hold  which  was  con- 
ferred by  Act  of  Parliament,  temp.  Henry  VI. 
(1439),  and  confirmed  against  the  Crown  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII. 
From  few  sources  can  we  draw  such  excellent 
material  for  the  illustration  of  byegone  man- 
ners and  customs  and  social  conditions,  as 
from  the  records  of  legal  proceedings ;  and 
in  the  course  of  my  examination  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  muniments  of  Plymouth,  I  made 
some  extracts  from  the  older  vernacular 
documents  of  the  Borough  Court,  which 
seemed  to  me  of  special  interest.  A  few 
examples  of  these  I  now  reproduce.  It 
curiously  happens  that  the  Latin  pleas  are 
*  This  marriage  took  place  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1657- 

t  A  pedigree  of  Fairfax  is  in  MS.  Harl.  6071. 
This  begins  with  John  of  Norwich.  Another  was 
compiled  by  Edward  Fairfax  in  1659. 


mostly  of  a  very  matter-of-fact  character; 
though  there  is  a  somewhat  amusing  one  in 
which  "  Bartholomew  Chapell  medicus  "  sues 
Thomas  Lidsome  for  medicine  and  attend- 
ance, "quadam  infirmitate  in  naso  suo  nup  col- 
lapsus!"  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Plymouth 
court  was  of  the  widest  character,  extending 
from  debt  to  piracy,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  thorough  fusion  of  law  and  equity. 
It  is  even  probable  that  a  few  of  the  execu- 
tions recorded  to  have  taken  place  within 
the  borough  in  the  fifteenth  century,  had 
no  higher  authority  than  that  of  this  local 
tribunal.  The  extracts  quoted  are  all  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

I  give  in  the  first  place  the  record  of  an 
action  brought  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  earliest 
process  of  the  kind  that  has  come  under  my 
notice.  The  document  is  fragmentary  and 
in  parts  illegible;  but  the  general  purport 
is  perfectly  clear;  and  a  very  curious  pro- 
duction it  is : — 

John  meyow,  late  of  plympton,  in  the  Countie  of 
Deuon  Grome  ys  attachyd  by  hys  bodye  to  answere 
Johane  Collyn,  doughtr  of  Walter  Collyn  of  bykley, 
in  a  playnte  of  trs  apon  her  case,  and  wherof  the 
saide  plf,  by  Robert  Sternold,  her  attorney,  comes  and 
sayes  that  where  she  beyng  an  honest  mayden,  and 
replete  w*  many  honest  and  womanly  qualities,  as 
well  of  the  gyfte  of  nature  as  of  grace  and  fortune, 
able  and  mete  to  haue  bene  the  matche  in  maryage  to 
any  honest  manes  sonne  of  this  contrey,  not  beyng 
aboue  thestate  degre  and  condicon  of  a  yoman,  vnto 
suche  tyme  as  the  said  John  meyow,  beyng  vnmynde- 
full  of  the  lawes  of  almyghty  god  aswell  as  of  the 
lawes  of  thys  moste  noble  Realme  of  england,  that 
is  to  saye,  the  iiijth  daye  of  August  last  past  .... 
of  the  rayne  of  or  moste  gracious  soueragne  lorde 
kyng  [Harry]  the  viiijth,  here  at  plymouthe  w'hin  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  corte,  that  is  to  saye,  in  the  vyntry 
warde,  beyng  blyndyd  ....  inordynatt  ....  fraudu- 
lently, falsely  and  dampnably  faynyng,  and  falsely 
pmysyng  maryage  to  and  wth  the  said  playntif,  intysed 
her  to  the  synne  of  incontynencye,  whervnto  ptely 
by  violens  wto  forse  of  armes,  that  is  to  saye,  wth 
daggrs  and  knyves  agaynst  the  pease  of  or  said  soue- 
raigne  lorde  the  kyng  and  ptely  by  his  false  and 
crafty  pmyses  of  mariage,  pvoked  her  to  consent  vnto 
his  fylthy  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  so  with  her  dyd 
execute  ....  abvsyng  her  ....  so  that  he  hath 
agotten  her  wth  chylde  w°h  he  now  pceyuyng  .... 
and  pmyses  and  agaynst  all  law  and  comen  honesty, 
refuseth   to  take  her  to   hys  wyff,  and   she  for   the 

con aforesaide  beyng  now  also  refused  of  suche 

honest  &  substant  ....  all  marige  she  myght  haue 
had  sayeth  that  she  is  the  wursse  and  adamaged  to  the 
value  of  one  hundryd  pounds,  and  thereof  she  bryngeth 
her  sute. 
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The  next  record  is  very  curious,  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  its  claim.  Roger  Butsyde, 
the  plaintiff,  was  one  of  the  Budocksheds,  or 
Butsheads,  of  St.  Budeaux,  near  Plymouth, 
a  worshipful  family  of  good  estate  ;  and  the 
defendant  was  evidently  his  steward.  How 
Butsyde's  household  was  disturbed,  and  what 
Thomas  did,  does  not  appear,  but  the  action 
was  defended. 

Rodger  Butsyde,  esquyer,  compleyneth  John  Thorns, 
yeoman,  in  a  pit  of  trs  upon  his  case,  and  whereof  the 
saide  pit,  by  Robert  Sternold,  his  attorney,  comes  & 
sayes  that  where  he  by  a  large  tyme  hath  kept  house- 
hold whithe  all  the  fernytures  therof,  as  it  appteynyth 
to  any  honest  gentleman  of  worship,  and  intendyng 
by  all  honest  &  due  meanes  to  contenewe  the  same, 
to  &  for  his  behoff  pfytte  comodytie  &  advantage 
vnto  the  tyme  the  saide  John  Thorns,  whom  the  saide 
pit  put  in  trust  for  the  worshipfull  mayntennce  of 
the  same  his  household  as  the  master  to  the  srunts, 
wch  John  Thorns  Imagenynge  the  destruccon  therof, 
the  iiijth  daye  of  maye,  the  xxxvth  yere  of  the  reigne 
of  or  most  gracious  Soureigne  lord,  Kynge  Henry  the 
viijth,  here  at  Plymouthe,  within  the  Jur  of  this  cote, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  vyntry  Warde,  pcuryd  dyurse  of 
the  Srunts  of  the  said  pit  by  his  false  and  craftye  meanes 
dishonestly,  maliciously,  and  slaunderously  to  suburte 
&  ourthrowe  the  good  order  of  his  house,  that  his 
srunts  be  fayne  to  fie  the  syght  of  theyre  mastr  in 
suche  an  indecent  manr,  that  he,  the  said  pit,  is  dis- 
apoynted  of  his  maynyall  famylie  to  his  great  Inquyet- 
nes,  sklaunder,  &  detryment,  by  reason  whereof  he 
sayes  he  is  the  wursse  &  endamaged  to  the  value  of 
vcli,  and  therof  he  bringith  his  sute. 

The  next  citation  will  explain  itself,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  one  word — the 
term  "slocking."  This  is  a  word  still  in 
common  use,  colloquially,  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  means  "  to  delude,  to  entice." 
A  boy  who  is  tempted  to  play  truant  by  an- 
other, will  say  that  he  has  been  "  slocked " 
into  his  misbehaviour.  Note  here  the  mone- 
tary value  Begg  places  on  his  wife.  The 
goods  stolen  from  him  by  his  faithless  part- 
ner and  her  companion  are  worth  6s.  2>d. ; 
his  loss  is  40J.  Simple  subtraction  there- 
fore shows  that  in  Begg's  estimation  the  value 
of  his  wife  was  j£  1  13X.  4^.,  or  say,  in  modern 
money,  a ^10  note! 

Thomas  Begg  Complayneth  agenstyonge  JohnTaylor 
a  pon  a  playnt  of  Trespasse,  whereof  the  sayde  pit,  by 
John  Corhm,  his  attornye,  comyth  and  saythe  that 
on  the  xx  daye  of  maye,  yn  the  xxxv  yere  of  the 
rayne  of  or  Soureyne  Kynge  Harry  the  viijth  at  Ply- 
mouth, wHn  the  Juridiccon  of  thys  Curte,  that  is  to 
wete  yn  Vendre  Warde  at  the  howsse  of  the  sayde  pit, 
then  and  there  the  Sayde  pit  founde  the  Sayde  clef  yn 
hys   Chambre  slokyng  hys  wyffe  &  hys  goods  apon 


the  wyche  yntysyng  &  sloking  of  the  sayde  def,  the 
wyffe  of  the  sayde  pit  ys  gon  frome  hem  and  stfe  w* 
here  hath  carry ed  a  waye  as  much  goods  and  Catalls 
of  Sayde  pit  by  the  Counsell  of  the  Sayde  def,  as  to  the 
vale  of  vj.f.  viij^.,  wherby  the  sayd  pit  sayth  he  ys 
hurtyd  &  damaged  to  the  vale  of  xh.,  &  thereto  he 
bryngthe  hys  sute. 

My  last  extract  refers  to  an  action  for 
slander,  the  principal  party  to  which  was 
a  man  of  note,  William  Hawkins,  elder 
brother  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  leading 
Plymothian  of  Elizabethan  days  j  he  who,  on 
the  news  of  his  brother's  disaster  at  San 
Juan  d'Ulloa,  asked  nothing  more  of  the 
Queen  than  that  she  should  allow  him  to 
wage  war  against  Spain  on  his  own  account ! 

Raynold  Wendon,  is  attached  by  his  bodye  to 
answere  William  Hawkyns  of  Plymouthe,  merchaunt, 
in  an  accyon  of  trespas  vpon  his  case,  when  the  said 
plf  by  Wm.  Chaunce,  his  attorney,  complayneth  that 
where  he  hath  byn  alwayes  of  trewe  good  &  honest 
lyvyng  and  behavyor,  &  so  accepted,  reputed,  & 
taken  w*  honest,  fayre,  &  honorable  psons,  the  said  de- 
fend of  his  malycyous  mynde,  ptendyng  to  hurt,  slaun- 
der,  &  vttlye  to  take  awaye  the  good  name,  fame,  & 
honest  reputacon  of  the  said  playntyff,  also  to  put 
hym  in  daunger  of  his  lyff,  the  viijth  daye  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  yere  of  the  rayne  of  phelippe  and  marye, 
by  the  grace  of  god  kynge  and  quene  of  England, 
etc.,  the  fourthe  &  fyfte,  here  at  Plymouth,  in  the 
vyntery  ward  wlin  the  jurn  of  this  court,  thies  words 
in  englyssh,  openly  w'  a  lowde  voyce  spake  and 
pnounced,  that  is  to  saye,  thowe  art  a  traytor,  a  thyff, 
and  a  very  vyllayne,  whereby  the  said  plf  is  not  only 
hurted  and  slaundered  of  his  good  name,  fame,  & 
honest  reputacon  among  honest  men  w'  whom  he  hath 
vsed  to  bye  and  sell,  but  also  put  hym  in  dangr  of  his 
lyff  by  obiectyng  treason  to  his  charge,  whereby  the 
said  plf  sayth  that  he  is  hurted  and  damaged  to  the 
value  of  a  twowsand  mks,  &  thereon  he  bryngthe  his 
sute. 


Legends  ano  Crauitions  of 
9@ecltienimrg- 


HE  south  of  Germany  is  usually 
considered  the  home  of  legend-lore. 
The  Rhine,  the  Black  Forest,  the 
Tyrol,  Bavaria,  the  borders  of  Swit- 
zerland,— most  of  all,  perhaps,  Swabia — how 
popular  tradition  and  popular  romance  cluster 
round  those  picturesque  regions,  and  how 
many  a  German  poet  and  writer  of  fiction 
has  drawn  his  inspiration  from  the  simple  yet 
poetical  ballads,  t:  Volkslieder,"  and  legends 
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of  those  portions  of  the  Fatherland.  We 
have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Uhland, 
Schwab,  and  La  Motte  Fouque\ 

One  district  of  Northern  Germany  has 
indeed  shared  with  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Fatherland  in  wealth  of  romantic  tra- 
dition, and  that  is  the  region  around  the 
Hartz  Mountains, — "  the  spectre  of  the 
Brocken,"  the  queer  doings  of  the  goblin 
Rubezahl,  the  gnomes  of  the  mines,  etc., 
supplying  much  food  for  the  credulous  and 
the  lovers  of  the  marvellous.  But  until  Herr 
Bartsch,  in  1879,  unlocked  the  stores  of  folk- 
lore to  be  found  among  the  peasantry  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  gave  them  to  the  public, 
in  his  Sagen,  Mahrchen  und  Gebriiche  aus 
Meklenburg,  the  result  of  his  labours,  the 
little  states  bordering  on  the  Baltic  were 
never  supposed  to  be  rich  in  legend.  We 
find,  in  the  volume  we  have  named,  an 
immense  number  of  legends,  many  in  the 
popular  dialect,  and  most  of  them  bearing  a 
decided  likeness  to  the  popular  traditions  of 
all  European  countries,  especially  those  of 
Northern  Europe.  The  speciality  of  these 
legends,  in  so  far  as  they  differ  from 
those  of  other  countries,  consists  in  the 
allusions  they  bear,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
early  races  once  occupying  that  region — 
Huns,  Letts,  Wends,  etc.  We  may  divide 
this  collection  of  legends  under  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: — The  Wild  Huntsman 
and  kindred  stories;  Legends  of  Giants, 
Dragons,  and  Dwarfs ;  Demons  and  Witches ; 
Supernatural  Animals  ;  Spectres ;  Dreams, 
Sympathetic  Cures,  Concealed  Treasures; 
Treasure-Seekers  and  Golden  Cradles;  En- 
chanted Princesses ;  Lost  Cities  and  Haunted 
Castles  ;  Legends  connected  with  Churches ; 
Legends  connected  with  Bells  ;  Legends 
connected] with  Ponds  and  Lakes ;  Robbers  ; 
Miscellaneous  Legends  ;  Fairy  Stories  and 
Folk-tales. 

Herr  Bartsch  is  not  himself  a  native  of 
Mecklenburg,  but  he  spent  the  first  thirteen 
years  of  his  academic  life  (he  is  now,  we 
believe,  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg),  in  that  duchy,  and  has  spared 
no  pains  to  obtain  from  pastors  and  country 
schoolmasters,  long  residents  in  retired  dis- 
tricts, old  local  newspapers  and  almanacs, 
old  herbals  and  chap-books,  ancient  archives 
connected   with    trials   for  witchcraft,   etc., 


every  traditional  story  and  superstition  now 
or  at  any  time  believed  in  by  the  peasantry. 
He  obtained  help  in  his  work  from  a  number 
of  Mecklenburg  friends  of  antiquarian  tastes, 
and  the  present  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  (to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated), 
placed  every  facility  within  his  reach.  We 
will  begin  our  selections  with  The  Myth  of 
the  Wild  Huntsman. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  doubtless  correct  in  his 
idea  *  that  the  superstition  originated  from  the 
strange  sounds  produced  by  wind  and  tem- 
pestuous rain  among  the  hills  and  trees  at 
night,  but  doubtless  there  is  also  a  good  deal 
of  mythology  combined  with  it.  The  original 
Wild  Huntsman  was  in  all  probability  Odin, 
the  chief  god  of  the  Scandinavian  pantheon. 

A  German  poet  f  localizes  this  almost 
universal  tradition  to  a  place  called  the 
Horselsberg — 

When  all  the  forest  shakes 

With  storms  on  winter  night, 
When  countless  falling  flakes 

Make  all  the  air  seem  white, 
O'er  Horselsberg  doth  range 

The  huntsman  through  the  sky, 
And  dwarfs,  and  giants  strange, 

And  goblin  shapes,  sweep  by. 

A  more  celebrated  poet,  Burger,  tells  the 
story  in  one  of  his  wild,  spirited  ballads  with 
much  elaboration  of  detail — how  on  Sunday 
morning,  just  as  the  church  bells  were 
ringing,  the  count  set  out  for  the  chase  with 
his  train;  how  one  of  his  knights  begged  him 
to  relinquish  his  sport  that  morning,  and  go 
instead  to  church,  but  how  another  turned 
religion  and  its  rites  into  ridicule,  and 
counselled  him  to  persevere  in  his  favourite 
amusement;  how  he  took  the  bad  advice  and 
went  forth,  laying  waste  the  fields  of  his 
vassals  in  the  mad  pursuit  of  his  beloved 
pastime,  and  setting  his  dogs  upon  such  as 
attempted  to  remonstrate  with  him,  till  at 
length  a  holy  hermit,  whom  he  endeavoured 
to  treat  in  the  same  manner,  came  forward, 
and  denouncing  him  in  the  name  of  God, 
prophesied  that  he  should  be  punished  by 
never  being  allowed  to  cease  from  hunting 
till  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  how  the  pre- 
diction has  come  true,  the  huntsman  with  his 
horses  and  dogs  being  still  often  heard  career- 
ing through  the  air  on  wintry  nights.     Such 

*  See  Detnonclogy  and  Witchcraft,  Letter  I. 

t  Bube. 
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is,  in  substance,  the  story  in  all  countries 
where  it  has  been  believed :  in  Mecklenburg 
it  is  related  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wismar,  a  nobleman  who  pre- 
ferred the  chase  to  anything  else  in  the 
world.  He  hunted  so  much  that  at  last 
there  were  no  more  wild  animals  left  in  his 
woods.  One  day  he  received  a  visit  from  a 
stranger,  who  promised  him  game  of  all  kinds 
in  abundance  if  he  would  write  his  name  in 
blood  in  a  book.  The  nobleman  consented, 
upon  condition  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
hunt  as  long  as  ever  he  wished.  From  that 
time  forward  he  became  more  ardent  and 
eager  than  ever  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
pastime.  But  when  he  became  old,  as  he 
was  lying  upon  his  death-bed,  he  received  a 
visit  from  the  Evil  One,  who  informed  the 
nobleman  that  he  had  come  to  claim  his 
rights.  But  the  sick  man  told  him  that  he 
had  not  yet  lost  his  taste  for  the  chase. 
"  How  long,  then,  would  you  like  to  hunt?" 
asked  the  fiend.  "  For  ever,"  was  the  reply. 
"  You  shall,  then,  hunt  eternally,"  said  the 
arch-enemy,  who  then  strangled  the  unhappy 
man  and  disappeared.  Shortly  after  there 
was  heard  a  sound  as  of  howling  in  the  air, 
mingled  with  wild  halloos  and  the  baying  of 
hounds  ;  nine  times  were  these  noises  heard 
round  the  house,  then  there  was  a  still 
louder  sound  heard  in  the  sky,  but  at 
length  all  became  still.  Thus  began  the 
Wild  Chase,  which  will  continue  till  the  Day 
of  Judgment. 

One  peculiarity  both  of  the  Wild  Huntsman 
and  Wild  Huntress  is  their  habit  of  leaving 
one  of  their  smaller  hunting  dogs  under  the 
guardianship  of  mortals,  particularly  during 
the  magical  period  between  Christmas  and 
Epiphany,  a  time  of  year  when  these  uncanny 
beings  are  thought  to  be  especially  active. 
The  little  dog  is  a  troublesome  guest,  its 
incessant  whining  being  such  as  often  to 
deprive  the  inmates  of  the  house  where  it 
lodges,  of  sleep.  But  hunter  and  huntress 
have  been  alike  known  to  reward  kindnesses 
shown  by  mortals  to  their  little  favourites. 
On  one  occasion,  by  the  advice  of  an  old 
woman,  the  master  of  the  house  threw  a  cloth 
upon  the  dog,  which  immediately  transformed 
it  into  a  stone.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year 
the  ghostly  owner  takes  the  dog  away. 


But  we  have,  perhaps,  spent  too  much  time 
already  over  this  branch  of  our  subject,  and 
may  turn  our  attention  to  the  numerous  giant 
stories  of  Mecklenburg.  One  is  to  be  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  called 
the  Hun's  Daughter.  Once  upon  a  time, 
before  the  Wends  came  into  Mecklenburg, 
the  land  was  inhabited  by  the  Huns,  a 
gigantic  race  of  men,  who  have  long  died 
out  from  the  country.  Nothing  now  remains 
of  them  but  their  graves,  but  of  them  there 
are  sufficient  to  furnish  ample  proof  of  what 
a  large  and  powerful  race  they  must  have 
been,  whom  the  Liitten,  the  diminutive  people 
who  succeeded  them,  gradually  drove  out. 
It  was  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing that  a  certain  Hun  sent  his  daughter 
out  into  the  forest  in  charge  of  some  swine. 
The  youthful  giantess  had  never  before  been 
so  far  from  her  father's  dwelling,  and  great 
was  the  astonishment  she  felt  at  the  sight  of 
the  new  world  around  her.  But  what  sur- 
prised her  most  was  the  appearance  of  a 
little  creature,  which  seemed  to  her  to  bear 
great  resemblance  to  a  human  being,  though 
apparently  too  small  to  be  really  a  man. 
Behind  it  was  an  equally  small  plough,  drawn 
by  tiny  oxen.  The  Hunnish  girl  rushed 
forward,  caught  the  little  things  in  her  apron, 
and  brought  them  home  with  her  as  "  pretty 
playthings."  But  when  she  showed  them  to 
her  father,  and  told  him  what  beautiful  toys 
she  had  got,  the  Hun  shook  his  head  gravely, 
and  said  to  his  daughter,  "  These  pretty  toys 
will  one  day  drive  us  out  of  the  land,  child." 
The  daughter  then  asked  with  great  sim- 
plicity whether  she  had  not  best  drown  the 
little  ploughman  with  his  diminutive  team, 
but  the  father  refused,  saying  it  would  do  no 
good,  the  Liitts  would  be  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  drive  out  the  Huns.  And  this  proved 
true,  and  if  the  Huns  had  not  made  these 
large  graves  and  set  up  great  stones  in  various 
places,  nothing  would  now  be  known  of 
them. 

Among  the  Ruhner  Hills  there  dwells  a 
giant  taller  than  all  the  others.  He  has 
appeared  to  men  from  time  to  time,  always 
carrying  a  large  lantern  in  his  hand.  He 
does  not,  however,  walk  upon  the  ground 
like  a  man,  but  on  the  tops  of  trees.  For  a 
long  time  he  has  not  been  seen. 

We  have  no  historical  ground  for  believing 
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the  Huns  to  have  been  men  of  colossal  size ; 
on  the  contrary,  those  who  formed  the  armies 
of  Attila  seem  to  have  been  rather  a  short, 
squat  race ;  but  all  things  are  by  comparison, 
and  compared  with  the  nations  who  followed 
them  in  Northern  Germany,  the  Letts,  Wends, 
etc.,  these  hordes  were  reckoned  gigantic; 
besides  which,  tradition,  by  a  sort  of  reverse 
perspective,  so  to  speak,  invariably  lends  the 
attribute  of  size  to  races  long  passed  away, 
and  of  whom  few  records  remain.  Few,  if 
any,  gigantic  races  seem  really  to  have 
existed  in  the  world's  history;  for  where 
Scripture,  relating  of  antediluvian  times, 
speaks  of  there  having  been  "giants  in  the 
earth  in  those  days,"  it  is  probable  that 
champions,  men  of  prowess,  may  have  been 
meant,  rather  than  giants  in  the  literal  sense. 
Thus  the  Mecklenburg  legends  speak  of  the 
Huns  as  giants. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Unterwarnow, 
about  a  mile  from  Rostock,  close  to  a  little 
wood  of  pine  trees,  is  a  place  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Three  Brothers."  At 
Luttenklein,  on  the  opposite  shore,  three 
Huns,  who  were  brothers,  are  said  to  have 
lived.  On  one  occasion  they  strove  together 
as  to  which  was  the  strongest.  In  order  to 
decide,  they  selected  the  three  largest  stones 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  threw  them  one  after  the  other  across  the 
river,  but  only  one  of  them  reached  its  mark. 
But  traces  of  the  size  and  strength  of  the  Huns 
are  still  to  be  met  with  in  these  parts,  for  it 
was  they  who  made  all  the  hills,  and  the  deep 
narrow  gorges  between  them  (almost  every 
one  of  which  bears  the  name  of  "  Hell").  The 
bottoms,  the  lakes,  and  the  large  ponds  were 
all  their  workmanship,  wrought  with  but 
little  exertion.  But  on  one  occasion  these 
big  people  undertook  a  task  which,  happily 
for  us,  they  were  unable  to  perform.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  filling  up  the  Baltic  Sea. 
The  whole  range  now  called  the  Diedrichs- 
hager  Hills  were  collected  together  and 
brought  there  for  the  purpose,  but  on  a 
certain  morning,  when  they  had  gone  as  usual 
to  their  work  with  aprons  full  of  earth  and 
stones,  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  a 
long  discussion  on  the  subject,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  give  up  the  idea,  as  it  would 
involve  a  sacrifice  of  too  much  earth,  and 
would  oblige  them,  in  order  to  obtain  earth, 


to  make  seas  and  lakes  in  other  places. 
They  therefore  left  their  apronfuls  of  earth 
in  heaps  on  the  ground.  The  numerous 
cubical  hillocks  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Diedrichshager  Hills,  "  the  Kuhlung,"  as 
they  are  called,  may  give  some  sort  of  idea 
of  how  much  must  have  been  thrown  there — 
every  hillock  containing  an  apronful. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  giant-legends 
in  the  book — differing  in  no  especial  manner 
from  the  numerous  ones  to  be  met  with  in 
Cornwall  and  other  places.  We  will  give  one, 
however,  as  a  specimen. 

In  the  high-road  between  Wismar  and 
Grevesmuhlen,  between  Sternkrug  and  Hun- 
dersdorf,  in  the  pine  wood,  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  road  with  that  to  Barendorf-Pluschow, 
in  the  south-west  corner,  lies  "the  Giant's 
Grave."  Long,  long  ago,  there  lived  in  those 
parts  a  giant  with  his  wife.  He  was  no 
pleasant  person  to  have  for  a  neighbour,  for 
he  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  people 
about,  devouring  their  cattle  and  trampling 
down  their  corn,  etc.  The  inhabitants  were 
extremely  annoyed  at  this,  and  vowed  they 
would  have  their  revenge  upon  him,  and 
bury  him  alive.  Scouts  were  placed  in 
ambush  to  inform  the  others  when  the  giant 
was  asleep.  They  found  him  in  the  above- 
mentioned  place,  and  all  the  people  came 
there  with  spades,  pick-axes,  and  shovels. 
Having  dug  a  deep  trench  near  where  the 
sleeping  giant  lay,  they  threw  him  in  and 
shovelled  the  earth  over  him.  On  the 
following  morning  the  giant's  wife  came  in 
search  of  her  husband.  She  was  informed 
that  he  was  buried,  and  his  grave  was  pointed 
out  to  her.  Thither  she  betook  herself  with 
her  apron  full  of  stones,  which  she  flung 
here  and  there  around  the  grave.  The  wife 
mourned,  and  the  people  rejoiced.  But 
neither  the  joy  nor  the  sorrow  were  to  last 
long,  for  on  the  very  same  day  the  giant,  to 
whom  the  grave  had  only  served  as  a  warm 
bed,  got  up  and  continued  his  old  life  as 
before,  only  still  more  mischievously.  The 
people  then  felt  that  the  giant  must  be  got 
out  of  the  way  somehow,  if  they  wished  to 
live  in  anything  like  rest  and  peace.  Finding 
him  again  asleep  in  the  same  place,  they  dug 
a  still  deeper  grave,  so  that  the  giant  might 
have  more  earth  upon  him,  and  might  not  so 
easily  get  out.     As  soon  as  they  had  made 
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the  grave  and  got  the  giant  in,  they  heaped 
upon  him  some  of  the  stones  which  his  wife 
had  brought  in  her  apron.  This  weight 
proved  too  heavy  for  the  poor  giant,  and  he 
did  not  get  out  of  his  grave  a  second  time, 
and  no  giants  came  from  that  time  forward 
into  the  neighbourhood.  His  wife  shortly 
afterwards  left  it. 

We  do  not  find  quite  so  many  dragon- 
legends  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
Germany,  the  country  of  the  Nibelungenlied, 
in  which  ancient  epic  Siegfried  the  giant- 
slayer  plays  so  important  a  part.  The  follow- 
ing story  is,  as  Herr  Bartsch  says,  evidently 
a  popularized  and  localized  version  of  the 
legend  of  St.  George. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  road  from  New 
Brandenburg  to  Stavenhagen,  there  stand  three 
hills,  the  Blocksberg,  the  Jabsberg,  and  the  Lindberg.* 
Long  ages  ago  there  used  to  be  dragons  there.  When 
stretched  to  their  full  length  they  resembled  the  stems 
of  pine-trees,  and  were  objects  of  terror  far  and  near. 
On  one  occasion  a  cart  came  along,  and,  not  far  from 
the  mill  known  as  the  Brand-mill,  came  upon  a 
young  dragon  asleep  in  the  sunshine.  Imagining  it 
to  be  the  stem  of  a  tree,  the  driver  drove  his  cart  over 
it,  and  the  cry  of  the  creature,  so  rudely  awakened  by 
being  run  over,  was  the  first  intimation  the  man  had 
of  the  nature  of  the  object  in  the  road.  The  old 
dragon,  hearing  the  cry,  came  to  the  spot,  and  found 
its  young  one  dead.  In  great  rage  it  rushed  upon  the 
cart,  which  was  on  its  way  to  New  Brandenburg 
with  a  load  of  straw.  The  man  saw  it  coming,  and 
pushed  on  at  a  galloping  pace.  Happily  for  him,  a 
slight  accident  which  had  happened  to  the  cart  as 
they  came  along  had  deprived  it  of  a  pole,  so  that, 
under  the  attacks  of  the  dragon,  it  broke  in  two. 
The  man  rushed  on  in  the  fore-part  of  the  cart, 
leaving  the  hinder  part  to  the  mercy  of  the  dragon ; 
but  when  the  monster  found  nothing  but  straw  in  it, 
it  made  for  the  man,  stretching  out  its  tail  to  wind 
round  and  pull  him  out  of  the  cart,  but  fortunately 
the  driver  just  managed  to  reach  in  time  the  gate  of 
Brandenburg,  which  he  shut  in  all  haste,  leaving  the 
dragon  outside.  The  huge  creature  remained  for 
some  time  just  in  the  spot  where  St.  George's  Church 
now  stands.  But  there  happened  to  be  at  that  time 
'  in  the  town  a  foreign  prince  of  the  name  of  George, 
who  determined  to  kill  the  dragon.  After  a  hard 
combat  he  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  huge  reptile's 
tail,  in  which  lay  its  great  strength,  and  it  was  then 
quite  easy  to  destroy  it.  In  memory  of  this  circum- 
stance the  church  of  St.  George  was  built,  and  a 
picture  over  the  altar  commemorates  the  event. 

We  do  not  read  much  about  dwarfs  in  this 
collection,   their  place  being  filled  by  the 

*  Lindwumi,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  German 
word  for  a  dragon, 


underground  people  (a  population,  diminu- 
tive indeed,  but  not  exactly  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  dwarfs  in  other  legends),  who 
inhabited  caves,  hillsides,  and  other  sub- 
terranean dwellings.  Here  is  one  story 
about  a  dwarf : — 

A  man  living  at  a  place  called  Benziner 
was  returning  home  one  evening  from  the 
little  village  of  Brook,  a  mile  or  two  from  his 
home.  In  order  to  get  home  sooner  he  left 
the  highway  and  went  by  a  short  cut  over  the 
fields.  On  reaching  the  hill  known  as 
Benziner  Berg,  he  was  joined  by  a  dwarf, 
who  held  a  lighted  lantern  in  his  hand. 
After  they  had  walked  for  some  distance 
together  in  silence,  they  came  to  a  hill  from 
which  issued  a  strong  odour  of  potato-cakes. 
Suddenly  a  door  opened  on  the  hill-side,  and 
the  dwarf  invited  the  man  to  enter.  The 
countryman,  however,  being  much  alarmed, 
would  not  accept  the  invitation,  but  quickened 
his  homeward  pace.  The  dwarf,  however, 
instead  of  going  through  the  door  from  which 
the  appetizing  odour  proceeded,  accompanied 
the  man  some  way  further  on,  lantern  in 
hand,  and  then  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
man  lost  his  way  in  the  darkness,  and  did 
not  reach  his  village  till  the  next  morning. 
The  hill  now  bears  the  name  of  Potato- 
cake  Hill  (Kartoffelkuchenberg). 

One  legend  about  a  dwarf,  given  in  this 
volume,  is  so  far  curious  that  it  has  a  kind  of 
historical  interest.  It  is  that  of  Little  Peter 
(Peter  Mannikin),  of  Schwerin,  a  diminutive 
being  supposed  to  haunt  the  Grand  Ducal 
Palace  of  Schwerin.  Various  stories  are  told 
about  him  in  this  book,  and  some  of  them 
are  related  in  several  different  ways.  Peter 
Mannikin  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  tutelary 
goblin,  whose  ordinary  garb  is  grey,  but  who 
appears  in  the  castle  in  red  attire  if  there  is 
going  to  be  war,  and  in  black  if  any  of  the 
royal  family  are  going  to  die.  He  is  supposed 
to  dwell  in  a  submarine  cave,  where  he  sits 
upon  a  block  of  stone,  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  is  an  enchanted  prince,  and  that  when  his 
beard  has  grown  sufficiently  long  to  be  able  to 
go  three  times  round  the  block  on  which  he 
sits  he  will  be  released  from  his  enchantment. 
The  resemblance  of  this  legend  to  the  super- 
stitious beliefs  about  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  are  striking.  Peter  Mannikin 
seems  in  many  cases  to  have  shown  proofs 
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of  a  kindly  disposition,  and  to  have  stepped 
forward  from  time  to  time  to  succour  the 
oppressed,  or  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
persons  unjustly  accused.  He  seems  not  to 
have  been  particularly  attached  to  the 
reigning  house  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
for  one  of  the  stories  told  about  him  is  that 
he  on  one  occasion  challenged  a  soldier  on 
duty  to  fight  with  him,  declaring  that  if  he 
overcame  three  times  in  such  a  combat  he 
would  be  disenchanted,  and  that  the  modern 
town  of  Schwerin  would  then  disappear,  with 
the  Grand  Duke,  and  the  old  city  reappear. 
Herr  Bartsch  tells  us  that  the  superstition 
about  Peter  Mannikin  is,  in  its  present  form, 
of  no  very  high  antiquity,  but  that  it  seems 
to  be  the  offshoot  of  another,  which  represents 
him  as  living  on  a  hill  called  the  Peterberg, 
near  the  village  of  Pinnow.  He  deems  it 
highly  probable  that  this  may  be  one  of  the 
superstitions  which  can  be  traced  up  to  a 
vague  traditional  remembrance  of  heathenism, 
Peter  Mannikin  signifying  Odin. 

Jessie  Young. 


iRetrietos. 


Flowers  and  Flower  Lore.  By  the  Rev.  Hilderic 
Friend,  F.L.S.,  with  Illustrations,  Index,  and 
Notes.  (London  :  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co., 
1884.)    2  vols.,  8vo. 

(VERY  one  who  has  any  soul  left  in  him 
must  love  flowers,  for  this  is  a  taste  which 
unites  the  whole  human  family,  and  which 
the  very  poorest  may  cultivate.  It  is 
touching  to  see  in  the  gloomy  court  of  the 
crowded  city  a  pot  containing  some  common  but 
tenderly-cared-for  plant,  which  tells  of  the  far-off 
country,  and  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  Flowers 
appeal  to  the  eye  on  account  of  their  beauty,  and  to 
the  heart  from  their  associations.  Folk-lore  has 
seized  them  for  her  own,  and  no  department  of 
this  ever-growing  study  is  more  full  of  charm.  We 
are  delighted  to  find  this  subject  taken  up  by  one  so 
well  prepared  to  do  justice  to  it.  Some  careful  and 
painstaking  writers  have  the  art  of  working  in  that 
matter-of-fact  spirit  which  washes  out  from  their 
pages  every  trace  of  poetry.  It  is  well  for  us  that 
the  subject  of  flower  lore  has  not  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  these,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  found 
in  Mr.  Friend  a  loving  expositor,  who,  writing  out 
of  the  fulness  of  knowledge,  adopts  the  true  poetic 
method.  The  titles  of  the  different  chapters  into 
which  the  book  is  divided  invite  us  to  further  ac- 
quaintance with  its  contents.  Naturally  we  begin 
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with  the  fairies,  for  these  little  creatures  have  firmly 
connected  themselves  with  the  fields  and  gardens  of 
the  land.  Some  of  the  flowers  that  were  once  asso- 
ciated with  them  came  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Less  pleasant  associations  are  those 
connected  with  the  devil  and  witches.  There  are 
the  plants  which  the  witches  love,  and  those  which 
they  dread.  The  broom,  the  thorn,  the  ragwort, 
the  hemlock,  and  nightshade  come  into  the  former, 
and  the  rowan  into  the  latter  category.  A  popular 
saying  is  that 

"  Rowan  tree  and  red  threed, 
Put  the  witches  to  their  speed," 

and  there  is  apparently  an  excellent  reason  for  the 
dread  with  which  it  is  held,  for  the  witch  who  is  touched 
with  a  branch  of  this  tree  by  a  christened  man  will  be 
the  victim  carried  off  by  the  devil  when  he  comes  to 
claim  his  tribute.  That  these  beliefs  are  not  dead  yet 
may  be  seen  from  an  anecdote  which  Mr.  Friend  re- 
ceived from  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  who  had  it  from 
a  Yorkshire  shopkeeper  :  "A  woman  was  lately  in 
my  shop,  and,  in  pulling  out  her  purse,  brought  out 
also  a  piece  of  stick,  a  few  inches  long.  I  asked 
her  why  she  carried  that  in  her  pocket.  '  Oh,'  she 
replied,  '  I  must  not- lose  that,  or  I  shall  be  done  for.' 
'Why  so?'  I  inquired;  'Well,'  she  answered,  'I 
carry  that  to  keep  off  the  witches;  while  I  have  that 
about  me  they  cannot  hurt  me.'  On  my  observing  that 
I  thought  there  were  no  witches  nowadays,  she  ob- 
served quickly,  '  Oh  yes  !  There  are  thirteen  at  this 
very  time  in  the  town,  but  so  long  as  I  have  my 
rowan  tree  safe  in  my  pocket  they  cannot  hurt  me.'  " 
We  will  pass  on  to  make  a  few  notes  upon  two 
branches  of  the  subject  which  are  associated  with 
our  most  cherished  emotions,  viz.,  "  Bridal  Wreaths 
and  Bouquets,"  and  "  Flowers  and  the  Dead."  In 
France  it  used  to  be  customary  for  the  bridegroom 
to  send  his  bride  every  morning  until  the  wedding- 
day  a  nosegay  of  the  finest  flowers  of  the  season. 
Rosemary  was  a  favourite,  and  is  often  alluded  to  by 
the  poets.  A  proverb  says  that  where  the  rosemary 
grew,  the  woman  ruled.  In  the  ballad  entitled  The 
Bride's  Good-morrow,  we  read — 

"  Voung  men  and  maids  do  ready  stand, 
With  sweet  rosemary  in  their  hand  ; 
A  perfect  token  of  your  virgin's  life  : 
To  wait  upon  you  they  intend, 
Unto  the  church  to  make  an  end, 
And  God  make  thee  a  joyful  wedded  wife." 

Herrick  adds  the  bay  to  the  rosemary,  and  sings — 
"This  done,  we'll  draw  lots,  who  s'  all  buy, 
And  guild  the  baies  and  rosemary." 

Mr.  Friend  notices  a  curious  custom  prevalent  among 
the  warlike  tribes  of  Northern  India.  The  Prince,  or 
Rajah,  who  had  a  marriageable  daughter,  invited  a 
number  of  the  neighbouring  princes  to  his  court, 
entertained  them  with  a  magnificent  banquet,  and 
when  they  were  all  seated  round  the  festive  board, 
introduced  the  princess.  She  was  allowed  to  gaze 
upon  the  guests  until  she  had  made  her  own 
choice,  and,  when  she  had  done  so,  to  approach  her 
favoured  suitor  and  throw  around  his  neck  the 
"  Varamala, "  or  garland  of  marriage.  Rosemary  has 
also  been  consecrated  to  the  grave,  as  Herrick  sings — 
*'  Grow  for  two  ends  :  it  matters  not  at  all, 
Be't  for  my  bridall  or  my  buriall." 
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The  yew  and  the  cypress  are  specially  associated 
with  death,  but  many  other  trees  and  flowers  have 
also  been  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  grave, 
and  now  that  the  beautiful  custom  of  placing  wreaths 
and  crosses  upon  the  coffin  is  so  general,  a  large 
number  of  flowers  are  added  to  the  list.  In  remote 
German  villages  an  apple  is  placed  in  the  hand  of  a 
dead  child  while  it  lies  in  its  little  coffin,  so  that  it  may 
have  something  to  play  with  when  it  enters  Paradise. 
We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  riches  of  this  new  contribution  of  Mr. 
Friend  to  the  literature  of  folk-lore  ;  but  we  must  add 
that  the  publisher  and  printer  have  also  done  their 
parts  in  producing  a  thoroughly  charming  book. 


The  History  of  Old  Dundee,  narrated  out  of  the 
Toiun  Council  Register,  with  additions  from  Con- 
temporary  Annals.  By  Alexander  Maxwell. 
(Edinburgh  and  Dundee,  1884:  David  Douglas.) 
4to,  pp.  610. 

Municipal  history  is  just  now  of  especial  value  to 
the  student  of  early  English  institutions.  There  is 
much  enshrined  in  its  pages  which  may  be  looked  for 
in  vain  in  other  branches  of  constitutional  history. 
Scottish  municipal  history  is  in  many  respects  more 
interesting  than  English,  because  it  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  more  locally  developed  and  to  have  absorbed 
more  of  local  life  and  habits.  Such  a  town  as  Dundee 
could  not  under  any  circumstances  be  uninteresting  ; 
but  in  Mr.  Maxwell's  hands  it  has  assumed  an  interest 
which  we  are  not  doubtful  about  characterizing  as  at 
once  important  and  far-reaching.  The  archives  of  the 
ancient  borough  have  been  made  to  tell  their  own  tale. 
The  municipal  council,  it  would  appear,  had  absolute 
power  for  the  well-being  of  the  good  citizens  of  Dundee, 
and  accustomed  as  we  are  now  to  determine  everything 
by  self- exertion,  it  is  extremely  curious  to  look  back 
upon  times  when  local  government  exercised  many 
more  functions  than  would  be  now  advocated  by  the 
strongest  partizans  of  State  aid.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say 
here  how  much  has  been  surrendered  by  the  people, 
when  they  gave  up,  or  allowed  to  be  taken  from  them, 
or  more  likely  allowed  to  be  abused,  the  old  rights 
attaching  to  local  government.  The  old  municipalities 
— and  Dundee  is  one  of  the  best  examples — had  un- 
written law  and  custom  enough  to  enable  them  to 
take  upon  themselves  many  useful  functions  which 
now  belong  it  is  thought  to  the  State  ;  and  we  must 
be  forgiven  the  remark  that  much  is  now  urged  for 
parliamentary  remedy  which  of  old  needed  no  such 
authority.  Take  such  a  section  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  book 
as  the  Vesymaster's  duties  for  instance.  The  council  of 
Dundee  in  156 1-2  having  found  that  the  property  of 
persons  dying  was  often  wrongously  administered, 
with  paternal  care  ordained  "  that  there  sail  be  twa 
honest  men — responsal,  famous,  andgodlie — chosen  be 
the  universal  consent  of  the  haill  estates  of  the  town, 
which  men  should  visit  all  who  were  in  peril  of  death, 
and  should  take  their  testament  'to  be  registrat 
authentically  in  the  buicks  of  the  vesymasters,'  "  and 
see  that  it  was  properly  administered  after  death.  In 
the  whole  realm  of  municipal  custom,  we  know  of 
nothing  so  curiously  important  as  this.  It  speaks  to  us 
of  old  municipal  life  in  a  way  that  no  other  historical 
record  can  speak.    And  when  we  come  to  learn  all 


the  corresponding  powers  which  rested  in  and  were 
exercised  by  the  municipal  council  of  Dundee,  we 
put  down  Mr.  Maxwell's  book  with  an  unhesitating 
opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  municipal  history  which  we  have  yet  seen.  There 
is,  too,  general  historical  value  in  this  book  besides  its 
special  value.  The  wars  with  the  English,  Montrose's 
visit  to  the  town,  its  part  in  the  civil  war,  and  other 
interesting  subjects,  are  all  given  in  the  archives  and  so 
reproduced  by  Mr.  Maxwell.  Native  wit,  too,  comes 
forth  here  and  again,  as  for  instance  in  the  passing  of 
an  Act  to  regulate  the  dress  of  women,  we  find  it 
endorsed,  "  This  Act  is  veiy  gude,"  as  if  the  council 
men  chuckled  over  their  work.  The  chapter  on  some 
troublesome  women  should  also  be  noted.  Mr.  Max- 
well has  done  his  work  in  every  way  well,  and  has 
furnished  an  exhaustive  and  good  index. 


The  North  Riding  Record  Society  for  the  publication 
of  original  documents  relating  to  the  North  Riding 
of  the  County  of  York.  Vol.  i.,  Parti.  Quarter 
.Sessions  Records.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson. 
(London,  1883.)  8vo,  pp.  160. 
This  society,  we  believe,  arose  out  of  the  local 
feeling  created  by  Mr.  Borlase's  Bill  for  the  bringing 
up  of  local  registers  to  London.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  in  the  publication  of  our  invaluable 
local  muniments,  and  those  who  have  doubted  the 
utility  of  such  a  work — and  there  are  some  who  do 
doubt — had  better  consult  this  first  instalment  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  Records  of  this  Yorkshire  Riding. 
Family  history  is,  of  course,  very  strongly  represented 
in  these  records,  and  we  cannot  imagine  any  set  of 
papers  more  useful  to  the  genealogist  than  these, 
especially  if,  as  we  hope  will  be  the  case,  we  get  them 
published  in  course  of  time  for  every  county.  In 
almost  all  our  counties  there  is  now  a  local  society, 
and  we  would  urge  them  to  take  up  this  branch  of 
work.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  added  some  very  valuable 
notes  to  illustrate  his  text,  some  of  which  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  matters  of  more  than  local  import- 
ance. Thus  "high  street "  as  used  in  these  records  is 
a  fact  well  worth  noting.  Glimpses  into  early  agricul- 
tural matters  are  given,  as,  for  instance,  the  digging  up 
of  a  right-of-way  over  Broughton  meadows.  Personal 
names,  so  important  a  study,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  and 
others  have  shown  us,  are  also  very  frequently  found  to  be 
of  curious  importance,  such  as  the  instance,  noted  by  the 
editor,  of  Robert  Gathird,  or  Goat-herd,  as  it  really  is. 
Unlawful  games  mentioned  give  us  curious  glimpses 
into  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  forefathers.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  almost  every  page  is  interesting,  and 
we  hope  sincerely  that  the  society  will  meet  with  the 
ready  support  its  first  volume  proves  it  so  well  worthy 
to  command. 


The  Bone  Caves  of  Ojcow  in  Poland.  By  Professor 
Dr.  Ferd.  Romer.  Translated  by  John  Edward 
Lee.  (London,  1884  :  Longmans.)  4to,  pp.  xi, 
41,  and  12  plates. 

Prehistoric  archaeology  is  making  rapid  strides  in 
its  advance  ;  and  this  book  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  it.  The  bone  caves  of  Ojcow  have  long  been 
famous  for  their  prehistoric  remains.  Both  animal 
and  human  bones  have  been  found  in  all  the  caves. 
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They  occur  in  rubbish  at  the  bottom  of  the  caves  at 
various  depths,  sometimes  under  a  cover  of  stalagmite, 
and  sometimes  imbedded  in  it.  One  curious  feature 
of  the  discoveries  is,  that  there  is  not  a  single  case  of 
a  complete  skeleton  having  been  found.  The  imple- 
ments which  have  been  discovered  with  the  bones 
are  made  either  of  stone  or  bone.  Flint  flakes  are 
very  numerous,  and  double-edged  knives  of  an  oval  or 
lancet-shape  are  somewhat  less  so.  A  unique  speci- 
men of  a  curved  knife  was  found  in  one  of  the  caves  ; 
it  was  made  out  of  a  wild  boar's  tusk,  one  half  of 
which  had  been  ground  away,  so  that  the  bent  cutting 
edge  is  formed  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  enamel  of  the 
tusk.  Amongst  the  ornaments  may  be  mentioned  a 
wild  boar's  tusk  perforated  at  both  ends,  which 
probably  had  been  used  as  a  neck  ornament.  Numer- 
ous pieces  of  burnt  pottery  have  been  found,  all  of 
very  rough  manufacture,  unglazed,  and  with  large 
pieces  of  quartz  mixed  up  with  the  clay.  In  all  cases 
the  "finds"  are  very  carefully  enumerated,  and  the 
very  beautifully  executed  plates  render  the  book  of 
exceptional  interest  and  value  for  the  purposes  of  the 
student.  Antiquaries  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Lee  for 
thus  rendering  more  generally  accessible  the  labours 
of  Professor  Rbmer. 


Older  England,  illustrated  by  the  Saxon  Antiquities 
in  the  British  Museum  in  a  Course  of  Six  Lec- 
tures. By  J.  Frederick  Hodgetts.  (London, 
1884  :  Whiting  &  Co.)     8vo,  pp.  xv,  188. 

These  lectures  appear  to  us  to  be  creditable  both  to 
the  author  and  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Museum, 
through  whose  auspices  they  were  delivered.  There 
are  some  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  author  which 
we  cannot  subscribe  to ;  there  are  some  omissions 
which  we  are  surprised  at  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we 
must  recognize  the  vigorous  and  graphic  language 
with  which  the  subject  is  handled,  and  no  one,  we 
think,  will  have  read  through  the  book  without  ex- 
periencing some  of  the  force  and  earnestness  which 
the  author  evidently  possesses.  He  will  do  immense 
service  to  his  countrymen  if  he  is  able  to  stir  up  some 
of  the  apathy  or  re-direct  some  of  the  misused  energy 
which  lead  to  the  neglect  of  all  that  is  within  these 
shores  illustrating  the  past  life  and  historical  associa- 
tions of  our  ancestors.  England  has  monuments 
enough  of  the  past  by  which  to  write  her  magnificent 
history  ;  but  ignorance  is  doing  much  to  render  these 
monuments  worthless.  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  every  one 
knows,  has  done  a  giant's  work  in  making  English 
people  appreciate  a  little  the  art  side  of  life  ;  but 
lesser  giants  can  do  nearly  as  much  good  by  taking 
up,  as  Mr.  Hodgetts  has  done,  some  of  the  art  trea- 
sures of  early  English  history,  and  telling  us  what  they 
reveal.  The  first  lecture  of  the  series  is  on  the 
"  sword,"  and  Mr.  Hodgetts  very  ably  and  suggestively 
relates  in  detail  how  all  about  this  weapon,  its  name, 
its  place  of  sepulture,  its  weight,  shape,  and  weapon- 
power,  has  a  story  to  tell  quite  as  significant  as 
anything  told  us  in  chronicle  history.  It  tells  us  of  a 
big  steel-sword  race,  who  conquered  an  imitation- 
bronze-gladius  race  ;  the  former  burying  their  swords 
vith  them  in  their  graves,  the  latter  losing  them  in 
he  rivers  and  marshes  during  their  flights  from  the 
errible  enemy.    Then  follow  lectures  on  the  shield, 


the  spear,  javelin,  and  arrow,  the  brooch,  the  ring, 
and  beads,  glasses,  drinking  vessels  and  burial.  To 
take  such  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  art  as  these,  and  to 
once  more,  in  historic  thought,  restore  their  ancient 
owners  till  we  have  before  us  an  almost  living  picture 
of  the  past,  is  good  work  indeed,  and  gladly  to  be 
welcomed  by  all  antiquaries.  Mr.  Hodgetts,  in 
attempting  this  work,  has  on  the  whole  accomplished 
his  task  satisfactorily,  and  though  there  is  much  in 
the  book  to  criticise,  there  is  more  to  commend. 


The  Norfolk  Antiquarian  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii. 
Edited  by  Walter  Rye.  (Norwich,  1883 :  Goose 
&  Co.)     8vo,  pp.  321-677. 

We  suppose  that  no  local  antiquary  has  so  wide  and 
good  a  reputation  as  Mr.  Rye.  What  he  does  it  is 
known  that  he  does  well,  and  students  recognize  that 
his  labours  for  his  native  county  are  likely  to  be 
labours  for  English  antiquities  generally.  This  second 
part  of  the  Norfolk  Antiquarian  Miscellany  contains 
a  great  many  valuable  and  interesting  papers.  Per- 
haps the  most  generally  interesting  will  be  found'  to 
be  the  translations  of  the  "  Descriptio  Norfolciensium  " 
and  the  "  Norfolchise  Descriptionis  Impugnatio,"  by 
Richard  Howlett.  These  poems  have  been  edited  by 
Mr.  Wright,  in  his  Early  Mysteries  and  other  Latin 
Poems"  They  tell  stories  of  the  "  wise  men  of 
Gotham  "  class,  and  though  the  reverse  of  complimen- 
tary to  the  Norfolk  people,  they  are  exceedingly 
curious  as  specimens  of  a  certain  class  of  folk-tale. 
The  answer  to  these  stories,  which  forms  the  second 
of  the  two  poems,  is  scarcely  less  curious  than  the 
first  ;  and  the  terms  of  indignant  wrath  hurled  at  the 
author  of  the  uncomplimentary  poem,  together  with 
the  repudiation,  make  up  an  early  picture  of  Norfolk 
manners  and  customs  which  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
Another  paper,  of  more  than  usual  interest,  is  "  Notes 
on  Rural  Life  in  Norfolk,"  by  Francis  Rye,  a  brother 
of  the  editor.  "  Foreign  "  marriages,  that  is,  marriages 
of  female  tenants  to  suitors  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
manor,  are  most  certainly  a  relic  of  earlier  society 
than  manorial.  Some  considerable  information  is 
given  as  to  the  course  of  litigation  for  lands  in  Nor- 
folk manorial  courts.  The  officers  of  the  manor,  a 
subject  that  has  yet  to  be  properly  worked  out,  are 
dealt  with,  and  some  facts  given  of  their  mode  of 
election.  Several  names  of  Norfolk  tenants  have 
since  been  borne  by  distinguished  men.  Thus  we 
have  Spurgeon,  Pepys,  Bulwer,  Flaxman,  Lubbock, 
and  even  a  John  Bull  and  Tom  Sayers.  Other  inter- 
esting facts  connected  with  names  are  also  noted,  and 
Mr.  Rye  does  not  neglect,  though  he  does  not  exhaust, 
the  very  important  subject  of  field  names.  In  thus 
noting  these  details,  we  have  left  little  space  to  say 
anything  of  the  other  papers.  Mr.  Rye's  "Was 
Chaucer  a  Norfolk  Man?"  seems  to  answer  the 
question  in  the  affirmative  most  clearly.  "  Our 
Lady's  Hill,  Lynn,"  is  a  paper  we  should  have  liked  to 
give  an  abstract  of,  as  it  contains  some  very  valuable 
information  of  early  borough  life.  The  whole  book 
abounds  in  information,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  we  have  complete  indexes — nominum  et  'loco- 
rum.  This  part  also  contains  several  illustrations  and 
maps. 
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The  American  Antiquarian  and   Oriental  Journal. 

Edited  by  Rev.    Stephen   D.    Peet.      Chicago, 

October  1883,  and  January  1884. 

We  again  welcome,  most  cordially,  our  American 
contemporary.  It  lives  in  a  more  recent  archaic  life 
than  we  do  ;  and  its  contributions  relate  principally 
to  that  ancient  Indian  cult  which  is  fast  dying  out. 
Of  the  more  valuable  papers  we  may  mention  Mr. 
Dorsey's  "  Gentile  System  of  the  Omahas,"  and  Mr. 
Barney's  "  Native  Races  of  Columbia."  The  Editor 
marshalls  his  contributions  into  order,  and  gives  us 
archaeological  notes,  linguistic  notes,  ethnographic 
notes,  reviews,  correspondence,  all  of  which  are  of 
especial  value  to  the  student  who  knows  how  to  use 
comparative  history. 

The  Spelling  Experimenter  and  Phonetic  Investigator. 

Conducted  by  W.   R.  Evans.     In  two  volumes. 

(London,  1884  :  Farrar  and  Fenton.) 

Since  we  reviewed  the  first  volume  of  this  remarkable 
little  journal  many  months  ago,  its  "  conductor  "  has 
made  considerable  progress,  and  eventually  come,  as 
he  is  pleased  to  say,  "tu  a  ligitimet  haolting  pleis." 
Whether  spelling  reform  is  desirable  or  not  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  discuss  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
our  conventional  spelling  is  to  be  altered  at  all,  the 
change  ought  to  be  made  on  a  consistent  and  logical 
basis.  The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Evans's  second  volume 
is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  elements  of  the 
science  of  phonetics,  and  exhibits  a  range  of  know- 
ledge and  a  command  of  the  English  language  which 
are  simply  appalling.  So  far  as  we  have  had  leisure 
to  follow  arguments,  he  seems  to  furnish  a  sound  basis 
for  his  own  alphabet,  which,  we  believe,  does  not 
dilfer  essentially  from  that  propounded  by  Mr.  Sweet. 


We  fear  we  cannot  this  month  do  more  than  men- 
tion The  Western  Antiquary  (February  1884),  which 
is  devoted  to  Devon  and  Cornwall  notes,  and  contains 
much  that  is  valuable,  grouped  together  under  the 
skilled  guidance  of  its  editor,  Mr.  W.  K.  H.  Wright  ; 
Byegones  relating  to  Wales  and  the  Border  Counties 
(Oswestry),  an  old  friend  of  ours  and  one  which  we 
always  welcome,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  it  keeps  up  its  present  high  standard  of  usefulness  ; 
and  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Notes, 
part  ii.,  edited  by  W.  D.  Pink  (Leigh),  which  con- 
tains a  particularly  good  article  on  ' '  Old  Sayings  and 
Superstitions  of  a  Cheshire  Farm,"  by  Mr.  Robert 
Holland,  so  well  known  as  an  authority  on  dialect  and 
folk-lore. 


meetings  of  antiquarian 
Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.  —  March  13th.  —  Mr. 
J.  Evans,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  W.  J.  St. 
John  Hope  exhibited  a  full-sized  effigy  in  wood 
of  a  secular  canon,  in  almuce,  alb,  and  cope,  which 


had  formerly  been  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Derby, 
but  which  had  been  removed  during  the  various 
operations  of  rebuilding  and  restoration  to  which 
that  unfortunate  church  had  been  ruthlessly  subjected. 
— Mr.  W.  F.  Napper  read  a  paper  on  the  identifica- 
tion of  Clausentum  and  Venta  Belgarum,  and  other 
places  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  Mr.  Napper 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  names  assigned  by 
Camden  were  erroneous.  His  own  theories,  however, 
excited  considerable  criticism  and  discussion. 

March  20th. — Mr.  J.  Evans,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. — 
The  Earl  of  Wharncliffe  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  feldstone  celt  found  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, two  miles  west  of  Hawes.  It  closely  resembled 
in  type  the  celts  found  in  Cumberland. — Mr.  E.  Green 
exhibited  a  leaden  bulla  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  of  the 
ordinary  type,  found  in  the  excavations  at  Buckfastre 
Abbey  [see  post,  p.  236]. — Canon  Pownall  exhibited 
an  interesting  reliquary,  or  shrine,  of  Limoges  enamel, 
found  in  1805  in  the  Priory  House  near  Braunston, 
Rutlandshire,  date  fourteenth  century. — Mr.  A.  J. 
Evans  communicated  an  elaborate  paper  "  On  Scupi 
and  the  Birthplace  of  Justinian." 

March  27th. — Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 
— Mr.  St.  John  Hope  read  a  paper  on  the  plan  of  the 
cathedral  built  at  Rochester  by  Bishop  Gundulf  after 
he  pulled  down  Ethelbert's  church,  which  was  too 
small  and,  besides,  ruinous.  The  discovery  of  the 
foundations  of  walls  in  the  undercroft  has  proved  that 
the  choir,  which  was  of  considerable  length,  had  a 
square  end,  from  which  a  rectangular  chapel  projected. 
A  box  of  bones  was  found  in  the  undercroft,  perhaps 
the  relics  from  some  shrine. — There  was  also  exhibited 
a  bronze  arm  of  Irish  work,  with  an  Irish  inscription, 
dedicated  to  St.  Lachtin. 

British  Archaeological  Association.  —  March 
19th. — Mr.  T.  Morgan  in  the  chair. — It  was  announced 
that  the  annual  congress  would  be  held  at  Tenby, 
when  visits  would  be  paid  to  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding places  of  interest,  including,  most  probably, 
St.  David's. — The  progress  of  arrangements  for  hold- 
ing an  exhibition  of  antiquarian  objects  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  a  portion  of  the  International  Health  Exhibition, 
were  detailed,  and  Associates  were  invited  to  contribute 
articles. — Dr.  A.  Fryer  described  a  mediaeval  gem 
found  by  him  near  Cuddy's  Cove,  an  ancient  hermit- 
age, the  supposed  abode  of  St.  Cuthbert. — The  Rev. 
C.  Collier  detailed  the  progress  of  the  works  for  the 
new  railway  between  Whitchurch  and  Fullerton, 
which  have  revealed  several  human  interments, 
probably  of  combatants  after  a  battle  fought  a.d. 
iooi. — The  Rev.  A.  Taylor  reported  the  discovery 
of  the  interment  of  a  prehistoric  man  buried  forty-five 
feet  deep  at  Tilbury.  Flint  implements  were  found 
at  the  same  time. — Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  described  a 
remarkable  wooden  figure  of  mediaeval  date,  recently 
found  in  Petticoat  Square,  at  great  depth. — The 
discovery  of  the  hypocaust  of  a  Roman  building  in 
Paternoster  Square  was  reported  by  Mr.  Patrick,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  the  remains  were  exhibited, 
showing  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  structure, 
portions  of  the  hot-air  flues,  and  of  a  pavement  of 
common  red  tesserae.  Large  roofing  tiles  had  been 
used  instead  of  bricks  as  a  support  for  the  paving 
above  the  pillars  of  the  furnace. — Mr.  W.  H.  Cope 
described  some  fine  specimens  of  German  glass.— A 
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paper  was    then  read  by  the   Chairman  "  On  the 
Landing-place  of  Caesar  on  the  Kentish  Shore." 

Numismatic.  —  March  20th.  —  Mr.  J.  Evans, 
President,  in  the  chair.  —  The  following  coins 
were  exhibited  at  the  meeting :  —  By  Mr.  Dur- 
lacher,  a  penny  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  having 
on  the  reverse  a  long  double  cross,  terminating 
in  small  crescents,  with  the  moneyer's  name,  thor- 
cetl  .  o  .  LVND  ;  by  Mr.  Trist,  an  obol  of  Demetrius, 
King  of  Bactria,  obv.  head  of  the  king  in  elephant's  skin 
headdress,  rev.  Heracles  crowning  himself;  by  Mr. 
Brown,  a  British  gold  coin  of  Cunobelinus,  similar  to 
Evans,  pi.  ix.  2,  but  showing  the  heart-shaped  orna- 
ments in  the  corners  and  the  termination  of  the  five- 
fold wreath  ;  by  Mr.  Montagu,  a  gold  coin  of  the 
British  prince  Vossilos  or  Vossilaunos,  of  the  Kentish 
district,  reading  vosil  ;  and  by  Mr.  Bliss,  a  penny  of 
Burgred  and  eleven  varieties  of  the  penny  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  five  of  which  had  the  moneyer's  name 
tilevine,  with  the  London  monogram. — Canon 
Pownall,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  "On  the  Medals  of 
the  Popes  Paul  II.  and  Sixtus  IV." 

Anthropological  Institute.  —  March  nth.  — 
Professor  Flower,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  A. 
L.  Lewis  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Longstone  and 
other  Prehistoric  Remains  in  the  Isle  of  Wight." 
— Mr.  W.  J.  Knowles  read  a  paper  "On  the  Anti- 
quity of  Man  in  Ireland."  The  author  exhibited  a 
series  of  flints  discovered  by  him  at  Larne  and  other 
parts  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland,  some  of  which 
he  believed  to  have  been  dressed  in  imitation  of 
certain  pear-shaped  nodules  or  hammer  stones  found 
at  the  same  spot,  while  others  showed  more  evident 
signs  of  human  workmanship.  One  large  chipped 
implement  was  found  in  what  appeared  to  be  true 
undisturbed  boulder-clay,  and  hence  the  author 
contended  that  the  implements  he  exhibited  were  not 
only  older  than  the  neolithic  age  in  Ireland,  but  older 
even  than  those  previously  known  as  palaeolithic,  and 
that  they  carry  the  age  of  man  back  into  the  glacial 
period. — A  paper  by  Admiral  F.  S.  Tremlett,  "  On 
the  Cromlech  of  Er  Lanic,"  was  read  by  the  Director. 
— A  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Prigg,  "  On  a  Portion  of  a 
Human  Skull,  of  supposed  Palaeolithic  Age,  from  near 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,"  was  read.  The  author  exhibited 
the  fragment,  which  consisted  of  small  portions  of  the 
frontal  and  right  and  left  parietal  bones,  and  also  two 
flint  implements  found  in  the  same  locality. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society. — March  17th. — SirH.  C. 
Rawlinson,  Director,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  G.  Pinches 
read  a  paper  entitled  "Observations  on  the  Early 
Languages  of  Mesopotamia." 

New  Shakspere. — March  4th. — Dr.  P.  Bayne 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  P.  Z.  Round  read  an  abstract 
of  Professor  Caro's  paper  "  On  the  Sources  of 
the  '  Tempest '  and  '  Winter's  Tale.'  "  These 
he  found  in  the  history  of  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Prospero  was 
Witold,  who  was  kept  out  of  the  princedom  of 
Lithuania  by  his  nephew,  ostensibly  because  he  was 
devoted  to  religion  and  studies,  being  reckoned  a 
magician,  though  he  was  loved  by  the  common 
people.  The  real  reason  was  that  his  rival  had  done 
fealty  to  his  nephew  for  the  theretofore  independent 
country  of  Lithuania.  The  "  Winter's  Tale  ''  came 
from  changes  of  two  stories.     I.  In  1388  the  Queen 


of  Poland — known  to  Witold — was  accused  by  the 
Groom  of  the  Chamber  of  unfaithfulness  to  her 
lord  with  her  old  lover,  Duke  William  of  Austria. 
She  demanded  a  trial,  which  was  held,  and  she  was 
declared  without  reproach.  2.  While  the  Duchess  of 
Massovia  was  on  a  visit  with  her  husband,  he  was 
told  that  the  child  she  was  about  to  bear  was  not  his, 
but  his  cup-bearer,  Dobek's.  He  sent  orders  for 
Dobek's  arrest,  and  started  for  home.  He  found  that 
Dobek  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  with  a  friend.  The 
duchess  was  imprisoned,  and  her  ladies  were  tortured, 
but  no  evidence  could  be  got  against  her.  She  gave 
birth  to  a  son  in  prison,  and  was  then  strangled. 
Her  boy  was  brought  up  first  by  a  poor  woman,  and 
then  by  his  step-sister,  and  at  last  adopted  by  his 
father,  after  his  mother's  slanderer  had  confessed  his 
crime.  These  facts  and  stories  were  well  known  to 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  Thomas  Percy,  and  the  English 
knights  who  fought  on  Witold 's  side,  and  to  the  Court 
of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  Richard  II. 's  queen.  They 
may  well  have  survived  200  years  in  tradition  here, 
and  been  the  source  of  both  Shakspere's  two  plays 
and  Greene's  "  Dorastus  and  Fawnia." 

Hellenic. — March  13th. — General  Meeting. — Prcf. 
S.  Colvin,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  W.  Leaf  read  a 
paper  "  On  the  War  Chariots  of  Homer  as  illustrated 
by  Representations  of  Chariots  on  Painted  Vases." 
It  is  only  on  the  early  black-figured  vases  that  the 
chariot  is  frequently  represented,  which  bears  out  the 
historic  fact  that  the  use  of  the  war  chariot  practically 
ceased  in  Greece  Proper  after  the  heroic  age.  On 
these  early  vases  chariots  are  sometimes  represented — 
though  not  at  all  successfully — full  face,  but  it  was 
with  the  profile  representations  that  Mr.  Leaf  especi- 
ally dealt.  His  object  was  to  show  that  certain 
details  in  the  harness  which  are  mentioned  by  Homer 
in  the  account  of  the  yoking  of  the  mule-car  in  the 
Iliad,  xxiv.  265-74,  agree  both  with  the  details  found 
on  the  vases  and  with  the  necessities  of  practical  use. 
— Prof.  P.  Gardner  read  a  paper  "  On  Banqueting 
Scenes  on  Greek  Tombs,"  pointing  out  that  three 
views  of  their  significance  had  been  maintained  by 
rival  archaeologists  :  (1)  That  the  banquet  belonged 
to  the  past  life  of  the  person  buried,  being  an  ordinary 
event  of  every-day  life  ;  (2)  that  it  stood  for  the 
sepulchral  feast,  or  the  offerings  brought  to  the  tomb 
of  a  dead  man  by  his  surviving  family;  (3)  that  it 
represented  the  sensual  pleasures  of  the  Greek  Hades. 
The  discovery  of  a  number  of  sepulchral  reliefs  in 
recent  years  in  Laconia,  on  which  deceased  heroes  are 
represented  as  seated,  holding  a  wine  cup  and  a  pome- 
granate, and  accompanied  by  their  wives,  while 
votaries  approach  them  bearing  offerings,  has  furnished 
new  materials  to  the  discussion.  This  additional 
evidence  shows  that  the  first  of  the  theories  above 
mentioned  is  not  tenable.  Between  the  second  and 
third  we  may  still  hesitate,  as  the  Greeks  seem  to  have 
hesitated,  for  they  never  made  up  their  minds  whether 
the  dead  resided  in  the  tomb  or  in  Hades.  The  horse 
and  dog  which  sometimes  appear  on  the  sepulchral 
reliefs  alike  of  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  classes  are 
the  favourite  animals  of  the  dead  warrior,  and  might 
well  be  supposed  to  accompany  him  to  the  lower 
world.  The  snake,  which  is  a  very  usual  addition, 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  companion  of  the 
dead,  and  an  animal  produced  by  the  decay  of  the 
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human  body.  On  some  of  the  banquet  scenes  from 
Athens  and  Argos,  as  on  the  Spartan  stelae,  votaries 
are  represented  as  entering  and  bringing  the  feasting 
huo  offerings  of  food  and  drink.  On  some  extant 
votive  reliefs  the  place  of  the  hero  and  his  wife  is 
taken  by  .^Esculapius  and  Hygieia.  These  are  closely 
copied  from  the  sepulchral  monuments,  and  the 
occurrence  in  them  of  a  horse  and  armour  seems  to 
show  that  ^Esculapius  was  regarded  as  a  deceased 
mortal  to  whom  such  trophies  were  appropriate. 

Philological  Society. — Friday,  March  21st.  —Dr. 
J,  A.  H.  Murray,  President,  in  the  chair. — The  paper 
read  was  "The  Dialects  of  Norway,"  by  Mr.  H. 
Sweet,  and  was  a  narrative  of  a  journey  last  summer 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Norway,  together  with 
Prof.  J.  Storm,  of  Christiania,  who  received  a  stipend 
from  the  Norse  Government  to  enable  him  to  in- 
vestigate the  dialects.  The  character  and  customs 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  their  dialects,  were  described. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. — March  26th. — Mr. 
J.  Haynes  in  the  chair. — Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael 
read  a  paper  "  On  Grotius  and  the  Literary  History  of 
the  Law  of  Nations,"  in  which  he  traced  the  connection 
between  the  principal  work  of  the  great  Dutch  publicist 
and  the  earlier  and  less  known  writings  on  the  subject 
by  Gratian,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Honore  Bouet, 
Christine  de  Pisan,  and  others.  Mr.  Carmichael  then 
reviewed  the  relations  between  Gentili  and  Grotius, 
and  called  attention  to  the  recent  publications  of  M. 
Nys  and  of  Professor  Rivier,  of  Brussels,  and  of  Dr. 
Opzoomer,  of  Amsterdam,  on  Grotius  and  on  his 
principal  predecessors.  He  also  noticed  some  of  the 
chief  controversies  in  which  Grotius  took  part  and  their 
position  at  the  present  day  in  the  accep'ted  Law  of 
Nations,  showing  on  what  points  the  doctrine  of 
Grotius  had  been  rejected  and  on  what  it  had 
prevailed. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — April  1st. — 
Dr.  S.  Birch,  President,  in  the  chair. — The  following 
papers  were  read  :  "  On  the  Life  and  Social  Position 
of  Hebrew  Women  in  Biblical  Times, "  by  Dr.  Chotzner, 
— and  "On  Technological  Terms  in  Ancient  Semitic 
Culture  and  Folklore,'  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lbwy. 

Historical. — March  20th. — Dr.Zerffi  inthechair. — 
Mr.  C.  J.  Stone  read  a  paper  "  On  Historical  Sugges- 
tions in  the  Mahabharata." 


PROVINCIAL. 
Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field 
Club. — March  12th. — The  Rev.  Canon  Ellacombe 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  Allon  Tucker  read  a  paper  on 
"  Stanton  Drew."  Prefacing  his  paper  by  remarking 
that  so  much  had  been  written  on  the  subject  that 
there  was  little  room  for  originality,  he,  in  the  first 
place,  touched  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  Stanton, 
of  which  there  were  many  examples  in  the  manor  of 
Keynsham,  and  then  of  the  other  word  Drew,  which, 
of  course,  had  no  reference  to  the  so-called  Druids, 
but  was  of  quite  a  dilferent  origin.  He  then  gave  a 
description  of  the  stone  circles  and  the  various  other 
stones  scattered  about, — their  position,  size,  and  com- 
position,— and  concluded  by  bringing  in  review  the 
various  suggestions  of  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  erected. — Mr.  Dymond  said  that  he  quite  cor- 
roborated Mr.  Tucker's  view  that  the  Cove  had  never 


been  a  Dolmen,  and  that  the  third  stone  now  fallen 
could  never  have  been  a  top  covering  stone.  He 
considered  that  very  little  change  had  occurred  in 
the  position  of  the  stones  since  Aubrey's  time,  and 
that  he  had,  with  Mr.  Perfect,  accounted  for  all  of 
them,  making  a  total  of  sixty-six  in  number.  As 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  placed,  he 
thought  that  in  addition  to  an  original  religious  use 
they  subsequently  developed  into  uses  judicial  as  well 
as  funereal. — The  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood  stated 
that  during  a  recent  vint  there  with  General  Pitt 
Rivers,  the  Government  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, arrangements  were  made  for  their  future 
security,  and  they  were  in  the  process  of  being 
scheduled  amongst  the  other  remains  in  the  county 
worthy  of  preservation. — The  Chairman  returned  the 
thanks  of  the  Club  to  Mr.  Allon  Tucker  for  his 
paper.  As  to  the  name  of  Drew  being  derived  from 
a  family  of  that  name,  he  would  mention  one  fact  in 
corroboration.  Drew  Steignton,  a  well-known  place  in 
Devonshire,  was  the  same  name  slightly  altered,  and 
records  show  that  a  family  of  the  name  of  Drew, 
who  lived  in  Exeter,  was  connected  with  that  place. 
There  was  yet  another  derivation  he  could  venture  to 
give.  Drew  was  the  old  name  for  a  stream,  and  the 
little  river  Chew  ran  close  alongside.  The  word  was 
to  be  found,  but  somewhat  hidden,  in  the  word 
Derwent.  "Stanton,"  he  thought,  was  connected' 
more  with  a  Roman  station  than  a  paved  road  ;  the 
word  "  Stratton  "  was  more  likely  to  suit  the  latter 
idea.  The  remains  nearest  allied  to  this  were  the 
standing  stones  of  Stainness  (a  stony  promontory 
instead  of  a  stone  village  or  town).  There  was  a 
Maes  How  near  Stainness  as  there  was  a  Maesbury 
near  Stanton,  and,  moreover,  there  was  a  single  stone 
corresponding  with  ' '  de  Hauteville's  quoit."  In 
conclusion  he  ventured  upon  some  theories  of  his  own 
as  to  the  date  being  post- Roman,  and  said  his  views 
were  held  by  others  whose  opinion  was  of  weight  in 
these  matters. 

Clifton  Shakspere  Society. — March  22nd. — A 
note  on  "  The  Botany  of  The  Winter's  Tale"  by  Mr. 
Leo  H.  Grindon,  was  read. — Miss  Constance  O'Brien 
and  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Prowse  each  read  "A  Comparison 
of  The  Winter's  Tale  with  Pandosto." 

NewcastleSociety  of  Antiquaries. — March  26th. 
— An  application  from  the  Historical  and  Archaeologi- 
cal Society  of  Thuringia,  Germany,  to  exchange  book$ 
with  the  Newcastle  Society  was  acceded  to. — An 
agreement  on  parchment  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
was  contributed  to  the  relics  of  the  society  by  Mr.  W. 
M.  Henzell. — The  Chairman  introduced  Mr.  A.  J. 
Robinson,  a  churchwarden  of  St.  Nicholas'  Church, 
who  exhibited  to  the  meeting  the  ancient  volume 
known  as  "  the  Hexham  Bible,"  belonging  to  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  was, 
Mr.  Robinson  stated,  about  700  years  old. — The 
Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Clayton  in 
reference  to  recent  excavations  at  the  Chesters,  in 
which  new  discoveries  were  constantly  being  made. 
Photographs  of  some  of  the  new  discoveries  were  laid 
before  the  meeting. — The  Chairman  then  read  a 
valuable  and  interesting  paper  prepared  by  Professor 
Hubner,  of  Berlin,  on  the  Roman  monuments  re- 
cently discovered  on  the  line  of  Hadrian's  Wall  at 
Housesteads. — Mr.  Holmes,  in  answer  to  inquiries, 
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intimated  that  the  work  of  restoration  at  the  Black 
Gate  was  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  society  would  soon  be  able  to  get  some  por- 
tion of  their  collections  placed  in  it. 

English  Dialect  Society. — March  31st. — Prof. 
Skeat,  the  founder  of  the  Society,  occupied  the 
chair. — The  report,  read  by  the  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal,  stated  that  the  Society's  publications 
for  1883  were  three  in  number,  to  which  a  fourth  had 
been  added,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Satchell  to  his 
fellow  members.  The  works  are  :  a  ' '  Glossary  of 
the  Dialect  of  Almondbury  and  Huddersfield,"  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Easther  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lees ;  a 
"  Glossary  of  Hampshire  Words  and  Phrases,"  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  William  H.  Cope.  Bart.  ;  "  English  Dialects 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  culled  from  N.  Bailey's 
Dictionary,  editions  1735  and  1739,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  A. 
Axon  j  and  an  older  form  of  the  "  Treatyse  of  Fis- 
shinge  wyth  an  Angle, "  attributed  to  Dame  Juliana 
Bemers  {circa  1450),  edited  and  privately  printed  in 
facsimile  by  Mr.  Thomas  Satchell,  with  a  glossary. 
The  publications  for  1884  will  be  selected  from  the 
following  : — A  "  Cheshire  Glossary,"  by  Robert  Hol- 
land ;  part  iii.  and  last  of  the  '•  Lancashire  Glossary  "  ; 
part  iii.  and  last  of  the  ' '  Dictionary  of  English  Plant 
Names,"  by  James  Britten  and  Robert  Holland ; 
"  Public  School  Words,"  by  A.  Percy  Allsopp  ;  and 
"  A  Word  -List,"  illustrating  the  correspondence  of 
modern  English  with  Anglo-French  sounds,  by  Bertha 
M.  Skeat.  Prof.  Skeat  spoke  at  length  on  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  Society,  and  made  an 
appeal  for  a  fund  in  order  that  the  proposed  English 
Dialect  Dictionary  might  be  undertaken  and  carried 
to  completion.  Dr.  Murray,  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Oxford,  was  engaged  upon  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  work  on  the  English 
language  that  had  ever  been  undertaken,  or  perhaps 
ever  would  be,  and  Mr.  Skeat  believed  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  would  be  disposed  to  undertake 
the  printing  of  a  dialect  dictionary.  He  had,  indeed, 
approached  the  Syndicate  of  the  Pitt  Press  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  they  had  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
the  enterprise,  "  provided  they  are  guaranteed  against 
loss."  Money,  therefore,  was  the  only  thing  wanting. 
If  somebody  would  give  the  Society  ,£5,000  they 
would  be  able  to  begin  at  once,  for  with  the  interest 
on  the  money  they  would  be  able  to  defray  the  pre- 
liminary expenses  of  editorship.  Failing  such  a 
donation,  a  subscription  might  be  started,  and,  to 
show  a  good  example,  he  would  be  glad  to  contribute 
^50  to  such  a  fund. 

Cambridge  Philological  Society — March  13th. 
— Prof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  chair. — Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  read  a  paper  on  "  Odaena thus  and  Zenobia." 
In  spite  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  history  of 
Zenobia,  it  is  only  lately  that  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions, Greek  and  Aramaic,  which  have  been  collected 
from  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  a  more  accurate  com- 
parative study  of  the  coins  of  Zenobia  and  her  son 
Wahballat  or  Athenodorus,  have  made  it  possible  to 
undertake  a  serious  revision  of  the  accounts  of  Tille- 
mont  and  Gibbon.  The  character  of  the  literary 
documents  (to  which  only  one  important  addition,  the 
fragments  of  Dio's  anonymous  continuator,  published 
by  Mai  in  his  Noua  Collectio,  has  been  recently  made) 
is  notoriously  bad.     The  Augustan  historians,  Trebel- 


lius  Pollio  and  Vopiscus,  are  rather  anecdote-mongers 
than  serious  historians.  Zosimus  is  better  on  the 
whole,  but  his  text  is  in  a  deplorable  state.  In  order 
to  sift,  decipher,  and  restore  the  facts  as  presented  in 
these  writers,  we  have  often  to  turn  to  the  monuments. 
They  have,  first  of  all,  settled  who  Odaenathus  and 
Zenobia  were.  He  was  Odhainat  son  of  Odhainat 
son  of  /fairan  son  of  Na^or — names  distinctly  Arabic. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  senatorial  rank.  He  had  an 
elder  brother  //airan,  who  appears  on  an  inscription 
of  A.D.  257  as  a  senator  and  headman.  The  vague 
title  "  headman"  cannot  refer  to  any  Roman  or  civic 
dignity.  The  position  of  Palmyra  naturally  threw  the 
chief  power  into  the  hands  of  the  man  whose  influence 
with  the  Arabs  along  the  trade-route  could  ensure  the 
safe  conduct  of  its  caravans.  The  rise  of  the  house 
of  Omayya  from  the  merchant  families  of  Mecca  (a 
city  far  inferior  to  Palmyra)  makes  the  elevation  of 
Odhaynat's  far  from  surprising. — Mr.  Fennell  denned 
and  explained  the  utility  of  the  two  general  objects  of 
the  scheme  of  the  "  Stanford  Dictionary  " — first,  to 
provide  an  ample  book  of  reference  for  English  readers 
who  know  no  language  except  their  own  ;  secondly, 
to  exhibit  the  increase  of  the  national  vocabulary  since 
the  introduction  of  printing  through  the  importation  of 
alien  words.  He  gave  examples  showing  that  existing 
dictionaries  recognised  the  necessity  for  giving  and 
explaining  alien  words  and  phrases,  but  did  not  treat 
this  department  of  lexicography  systematically.  With 
respect  to  the  second  object  there  were  certain  classes 
of  words  adopted  from  French  in  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries  with  altered  form, 
which  it  would  be  well  not  to  exclude  altogether. 
Most  of  these  might  be  treated  under  kindred  catch- 
words— e.g.,  scamper,  scamp,  under  decamp;  spinnet, 
spinney,  spine,  under  spinach;  stanchion  under  stanza; 
ticket  under  etiquette;  tinsel,  stencil,  under  scintilla. 
The  advantage  of  fresh  independent  effort  was  illus- 
trated by  examples  of  corrections  of,  and  additions  to, 
existing  dictionaries  which  the  "  Stanford  "  materials 
already  furnished.  A  list  of  words  to  help  contribu- 
tors will  soon  be  printed. 

Hartley  Institute,  Southampton. — April  2nd. 
— A  lecture  on  the  antiquities  and  ancient  life  of 
Southampton  was  delivered  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Shore. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Howell  presided.  Tracing  first  the  age  of 
man  by  his  weapons,  Mr.  Shore  exhibited  a  roughly- 
chipped  stone  implement  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Southampton,  which  he  said  they  knew  had  been 
fashioned  by  man,  because  it  was  quite  different  from 
any  shape  in  which  Nature  left  a  flint,  and  he  said  it 
pointed  to  an  antiquity  of  at  least  a  thousand  centuries. 
Then  they  came  to  a  period  when  palaeolithic  man 
fashioned  weapons  of  a  smoother  kind — he  had  come 
to  take  greater  delight  in  his  tools,  and  Mr.  Shore 
showed  a  sample  of  this  flint,  also  found  near  the  town. 
He  next  produced  a  bronze  spear-head,  found  in  one  of 
the  river -flats  or  terraces  in  a  part  of  Portswood  where 
the  drainage  works  were  made  some  years  ago,  which 
he  said  represented  a  weapon  used  by  a  man  in  a 
period  long  separated  from  the  age  of  flints.  Another 
weapon  of  similar  kind  was  found  near  Nursling  ;  the 
river  meadows  of  the  Itchen  and  Test  were  very 
similar,  and  this  bronze-age  people,  whoever  they 
were,  undoubtedly  lived  about  the  town  of  South- 
ampton.    When   Caesar  came   to    Britain,  he  found 
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people  fighting  with  two  kinds  of  weapons,  bronze 
and  iron,  and  Mr.  Shore  said  he  was  able  to  show  an 
iron  weapon  found  in  this  county,  not  belonging  to 
the  Hartley  Institution, — he  wished  it  did, — but  to  the 
son  of  a  very  old  townsman  of  Southampton — the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  viz.,  the  Rev.   Sumner  Wilson,  of 
Preston  Candover  ;  it  was  found  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the    Candover  stream — a  branch   of  the    Itchen. 
Mr.    Shore   next   dealt    with  antiquity  indicated  by 
place   names ;    mythological   names   in   the  county  ; 
question  of  an  ancient  local  deity.     Glancing   inci- 
dentally at  the  Roman  encampment  at  Bitterne,  Mr. 
Shore  said  there  was  a  remarkable  spot  which  seemed 
to  have  been  overlooked  at   the  top  of  Middanbury 
Hill,    viz.,    the  remains  of   a   Roman   quadrilateral 
encampment  called  to  this  day  Middanbury  Castle  or 
Castle    Copse;   and   applying    his    compass    to   the 
direction  of  the  road    passing   Woodmill   to   Lower 
Bassett,  straight  in  front,  he  had  little  doubt  that  the 
old  Roman  road  must  have  gone  in  that  way,  and 
Middanbury  Castle  was  in  all  probability  an  outwork 
belonging  to  the  famous   ancient    Roman  station  of 
Clausen  turn.     Pointing  out  next  that  when  Christianity 
prevailed  over  Anglo-Saxon  paganism  the  names  were 
not  always  cast  aside,  Mr.    Shore  entered  upon  the 
quest  of  possible  sites  of  ancient  Saxon  worship  in  the 
county,    and  said  Lordswood,  close  by,  was  in  this 
respect  a  very  significant  name,  and  there  was  docu- 
mentary evidence  that   the  land   hereabouts  on  the 
north-east  boundary  of  Millbrook  was  called  Thorslay, 
or  the  place  where  Thor  was  worshipped,  and  Holly- 
brook,    too,   was   amongst    the   undoubted   spots   of 
Anglo-Saxon  mythology.     Another  remarkable  name 
in   this    neighbourhood   was   Freemantle,    which  he 
thought  was  to  be  regarded   as   no   other  than   the 
district  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess 'Freya, 
from    which    we    get    our    name    Friday.     Bitterne 
Common,   too,  was  to   this   day   called   Freemantle 
Common,   and  no   doubt   the   pagan   district    there 
originally  extended   to    Pear  Tree  Green.      Part  of 
Hursley  Woods,  too,  was  called  Freemantle  Woods. 
Then  as  to  Woden,  the  ancient  history  of  Southamp- 
ton took  them  to  St.  Mary's  as  the  district  where  the 
first   settlement  was  made,  and  they  found  that  the 
earliest  Christian  church  there  was  one  dedicated  to 
St.   Nicholas.     Now,   the   ancient   god   Woden   was 
worshipped  under  various  names  ;  as  the  god  of  storm 
he  was  called  Nicor — they  hadn't  quite  lost  his  name 
yet,  for  people  sometimes  talked  about  "old  Nick." 
In  nearly  every  seaport  in  England  there  was  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  he  thought  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  district  of  St.  Mary  was  a  site  of 
baxon  pagan  worship.     There  might  not  have  been  a 
boundless  forest  there,  but  there  might  have  been  a 
consecrated  grove,  in  corroboration  of  which  there  was 
documentary  evidence   of  a    Golden   Grove   in   that 
licality,  as  well  as  the  existing  name  Grove  Street. 
Mr.  Shore  observed  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  Southampton's  streets  in  the  present  day  was  Simnel 
Street.     If  they  traced  the  word  "Simnel"  half-way 
to  its  source,  it  would  land  them  in  mediaeval  days, 
when  people   visiting  in   mid-Lent  received  simnel 
cakes  as  entertainment ;  but  he  thought  they  might 
trace  it  further  back  to  an  old  pagan  custom  of  their 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  viz.,  Salmonath,  the  month 
in  which  people  offered  cakes  to  their  god.     Tracing 


a  few  of  the  footmarks  of  the  Danes  about  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Southampton,  Mr.  Shore  produced  a  piece  of 
old  wood  from  a  Danish  galley,  which,  he  said,  he  got 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Hamble  river,  and  he  pointed 
to  the  name,  Swanwick,  of  a  place  close  by,  evidently 
handing  down  to  future  ages  the  bay  in  which  Sweyn 
anchored  his  ships.  Holbury,  Totton,  Rownhams, 
and  Bassett  were  Danish  names,  as  well  as  the  rather 
strange  name  Woolston,  not  far  from  which  was  Jurd's 
Lake,  and  existing  members  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Jurd  still  perpetuated  the  old  Norse  name.  Itchen 
village  he  believed  to  be  the  site  of  an  ancient  Norse 
settlement ;  the  people  born  there  were  extremely 
fond  of  the  sea,  and  they  were  in  this  respect  "chips 
of  the  old  block" — indeed,  it  was  saidjif^you  put  an 
Itchen  ferry-lad  to  any  other  business  it  would  not  be 
long  before  he  ran  off  to  sea. 

Chetham  Society.— April  3rd. — The  annual 
meeting. — Mr.  Chancellor  Christie  presided. — The 
President  read  the  41st  report  of  the  council  (first 
new  series),  which  stated  that  the  council  rejoiced  to 
be  able  to  report  that,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Worthingtori 's  Diary,  and  the  two  volumes  of  the 
index,  they  were  now  nearly  abreast  of  their  work, 
two  volumes  of  the  old  series  being  almost  ready, — 
The  Earl  of  Lincoln's  Compotus,  and  the  Church 
Inventories, — and  three  of  the  new  series  now  being 
placed  in  the  members'  hands.  Volumes  I.  and  II. 
of  the  new  series  consist  of  Memoirs  of  the  Vicars  of 
Rochdale,  from  vol.  36  of  Canon  Raines's  Lancashire 
MSS.,  edited  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth.  The  vicars 
of  Rochdale  represented  different  schools  of  church- 
manship,  and  were  men  of  diverse  character.  They 
were  placed  in  charge  of  a  parish  formerly  remarkable 
for  its  uncouth  manners  and  rough  wit ;  and  the 
narrative  of  the  intercourse  of  parson  and  people  makes 
a  very  entertaining  record.  At  the  request  of  the 
council,  Mr.  Howorth  has  undertaken  to  collect  and 
edit,  from  the  same  valuable  Lancashire  MSS.,  the 
scattered  notices  of  the  chapelries  of  Rochdale  for 
future  publication.  Volume  III.,  Wills  and  Inventories, 
edited  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  forms  a  valuable 
collection  of  testamentary  evidence,  which,  like  the 
former  set  of  three  volumes  (Old  Series,  vols.  33,  51, 
54),  will  be  helpful  to  the  historian,  the  genealogist^ 
and  the  topographer.  These  wills  are  taken  from 
the  transcripts  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Piccope,  a  former 
member  of  the  council,  who  was  a  most  accurate 
investigator  into  family  history.  His  MSS.,  extend- 
ing to  twenty-one  volumes,  now,  by  the  kindness  of 
the  late  Captain  Bennett,  in  the  Chetham  Library, 
exhibit  the  patience  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
pursued  a  delightful  quest  in  all  parts  of  the  two 
counties.  The  present  volume  contains  instances 
of  wills  extending  from  a.d.  1477  to  1746,  and  they 
relate  to  persons  from  the  yeoman  class  to  the  gentry 
and  dignified  clergy.  The  will  of  John  Reddish,  Esq., 
1569,  a  native  of  Reddish,  enumerates  with  minute- 
ness the  fields  and  other  spots  in  that  neighbourhood. 
The  will  of  Edward  Tidesley  of  Morleys,  Esq.,  1586*, 
is  remarkable  for  its  length  and  the  family  history 
which  it  reveals.  Noticeable,  too,  are  the  wills  of 
Robert  Rogers,  1580,  Archdeacon  of  Chester,  who 
was  a  Cheshire  antiquary;  of  John  Tilsley,  1684,  the 
ejected  minister  of  Deane,  near  Bolton,  and  the 
founder,  with  Heyricke  and  Hollin worth,  of  Presby- 
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terianism  in  South  Lancashire  ;  and  of  Dr.  Sherlock, 
of  Winwick,  1689,  the  pious  author  of   'J  lie  Practical 
Christian.       The   testament  of  Renald   Tetlow,    of 
Rainford,    1744,    is  full  of  literary  bequests,   for  he 
owned  a  ponderous  collection  of  seventeenth-century 
divinity,  which  he  distributed  among  his  friends,  or 
for  Church  libraries.     Like  Richard  of  Bury,  Tetlow 
knew  the  positions  on  his  shelves  of  all  his  books, 
and  urged  his  heirs  or  friends  to  treat  certain  volumes 
with  reverence.      The  will  of  John  Hurleston,  who 
died  1573,  supplies  a  new  archdeacon  of  Richmond 
to  the  imperfect  list  of  Lt  Neve  (ed.   Hardy,  iii.  267), 
this  addition    shortening    the  too    extended   period 
assigned  by  that  authority  to  Christopher  Goodman. 
Mr.  T.  G.  Law,  the  principal  librarian  of  the  Signet 
Library,  had  undertaken  to  prepare  for  the  society  the 
Catechisme  of  Christian  doctrine  necessarie for  ignorante 
people,  of  Lawrence  Vaux,  the  recusant  warden  of  the 
Collegiate    Church   of  Manchester,   in  the   reign   of 
Elizabeth,  with  an  introductory  memoir  of  the  author, 
who  was  a  native  of  Blackrod.    The  Rev.  J.  Stanning 
(Vicar  of  Leigh)  has  promised  to  edit  a  book  on  the 
Lancashire  Chantries,  based  un  the  minister's  accounts. 
The  subject  of  the  publication  of  the  Coucher-book  or 
Chartulary  of  the  Cistertian  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of 
Furness,  founded  by  Stephen  of  Blois,   has  several 
times  in  past  years  been  discussed  by  the  society.   The 
council  are  pleased  to  announce  that  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  society,  is  favourably  entertaining  the  request  of 
the   council    to    bear    the    preliminary  expenses    of 
transcribing  and  editing  this  coucher-book.     The  first 
portion  of  the  manuscript  is  a  handsome  folio,  measur- 
ing 16  in.  by  10.^  in.,  and  it  once  contained  293  folios. 
It  was  executed~A.D.  1412  by  John  Stell,  one  of  the 
monks,  under  the  direction  of  William  de  Dalton,  the 
twenty-eighth  abbot.  The  register  presents  a  complete 
view  of  the  evidences  of  the  estates  of  the  monastery 
in  Furness  proper  ;  it  includes    royal  grants,  papal 
bulls,  and  private  benefactions.     On  the  seizure  of  the 
Abbey  in  1537,  two  chartularies  and  other  muniments, 
trussed  up  in  three  packs,  were  despatched  to  Crom- 
well in  London  on  the  backs  of  three  mules,  and 
35 s.  4</.  was  expended  for  their  conveyance.     Three 
years  later  the  Abbey   lands   were   annexed   to   the 
Duchy   of  Lancaster,    and   the   coucher-books   were 
then  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Duchy,  Gray's  Inn,  and 
afterwards  Lancaster  Place,    Strand.     With   all   the 
other  inestimable  archives  of  the  Duchy  Office,  the  MS. 
was,  in  1868,  presented  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  as 
Duchess  of  Lancaster,  to  the  National  Record  Office 
in  Fetter  Lane.     The  second  part,  which  deals  with 
the  estates  of  the  Abbey  in  Yorkshire,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  elsewhere,  was  with  its  fellow  volume  in  the  time 
of  Rodger  Dodsworth.     The  MS.  left  the  country  in 
October  1882,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Prussian 
government.     The  council  hoped  ultimately  to  obtain 
a  transcript  J  of  it,  with  the  view  of  completing  .the 
publication. 


Cbe  antiquary's  U2ote=16oofe. 


St.  James's  Fair. — "The  Lords  took  into  con- 
sideration many  inconveniences  (apprehended  by  their 
Lordships)  that  were  like  to  be  in  keeping  of  the 
fayre  at  St.  Jameses  (this  year),  and  therefore  ordered 
to  send  a  Message  to  the  Commons,  for  concurrence 
to  an  Ordinance  for  prohibiting  the  same." — 22nd 
July,  1648  {Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  83,  p.  402). 
Commons  receive  request  from  Lords  "that  Saint 
James  Faire  kept  in  the  fields  neere  St.  Jameses  might 
be  put  off"  {Perfect  Diurnal,  No.  191,  p.  3002). 
[Communicated  by  J.  H.  Round]. 

A  Comparison  between  the  year  1750  and 
that  of  1783. — The  following  is  from  the  Morning 
Herald  and  Daily  Advertiser,  July  12^,1783:  "In 
the  year  1750  hackney  coaches  were  plain,  awkward, 
clumsy  things,  hung  by  leathers  ;  at  present  they  are 
tasty,  and  almost  as  handsome  as  those  belonging  to 
people  of  fashion.  At  that  time  country  gentlemen 
and  their  families  kept  at  home  or  made  a  journey 
once  a  year,  with  a  pair  of  dock-tail'd  black  horses  ; 
whereas  now  they  spend  all  their  fortunes  in  London, 
and  drive  hunters  of  100  guineas  the  pair.  In  the 
year  1750  farmers'  daughters  carried  butter  and  eggs 
to  market  in  green  Josephs,  fastened  round  with  a 
leathern  girdle ;  now  they  wear  riding  habits,  and 
plumes  of  feathers.  Formerly  citizens  wore  round 
wigs  and  worsted  stockings  ;  now  nothing  but  queues 
and  silk  hose  are  worn  by  their  apprentices  and 
porters.  In  1750  mutton  was  threepence  halfpenny 
per  pound  ;  now  it  is  nearer  sixpence.  Maids'  wages 
were  at  that  time  from  three  to  five  pounds  per 
annum ;  they  are  now  from  eight  to  ten.  The 
number  of  merchants  at  that  time  was  very  small, 
but  those  were  in  general  wealthy  and  respectable; 
their  daughters  learned  to  work  and  make  pastry. 
Now  merchants  are  as  numerous  as  clerks,  and  their 
families  are  emulous  in  dissipation.  Forty  years  ago 
there  were  hardly  any  turnpike  roads  ;  Islington  and 
Camberwell  were  then  both  distant  villages  ;  now 
they  are  almost  united  with  London." 

Origin  of  Barristers. — The  second  of  the  names 
of  the  Counsellors  of  the  King's  Court,  the  Brethem 
no  Dobeir,  is  of  some  interest  in  connection  with  the 
origin  of  the  words  "bar"  and  "barrister,"  which 
have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Diez 
derives  English  bar,  French  barreau,  and  the  cognate 
forms  in  the  other  Romance  Languages,  from  a  Celtic 
form,  e.g.,  Welsh  bar,  a  bough  or  branch  of  a  tree. 
There  is  also  an  old  Norse  barr,  which  signifies  buds 
or  young  leaves,  as  in  the  Havama.1 ;  hlyrat  henni 
borkr  ne  barr,  it  put  fonh  neither  bark  nor  leaves 
(str.  50).  In  modern  Danish  and  Swedish  this  word 
means  the  spines  or  leaves  of  coniferous  trees.  In 
addition  to  the  names  given  in  the  text  to  lawyers,  we 
also  meet  with  the  word  £c?-rach,  which  is  generally 
considered  to  mean  a  junior  barrister.  1  his  word  is 
a  noun  adjective,  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -ach  to 
barr,  and,  when  used  to  characterise  a  function,  meant 

a  man  of  the  barr.     Hickes  (Gr.-Angl.-Sax.  1,  231) 
quotes  a  passage  from  an  old  English  poem,  in  which 

the  word  "baret"  occurs  in  the  sense  of  contention. 

This  word,  which  he  considers  to  be  Dano-Norman, 

may  be  connected  with  the  O.  N.  verb  bera,  to  bear  ; 
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which,  among  many  other  meanings,  has  those  of 
pleading,  reciting,  alternating,  etc.,  when  joined  with 
a  preposition.  Thus  it  occurs  with  milli,  between, 
in  the  Atlamal  (str.  95)  beraz  rog  milli,  which  is  trans- 
lated by  Egilsson  as  "'mutuas  contentiones  alternare." 
This  accurately  expresses  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
functions  of  barristers.  The  Irish  word  beir,  to  bear, 
to  give,  as  in  Dobeir,  has  all  the  secondary  meanings 
of  the  Norse — they  are  indeed  almost  the  same  word. 
The  subjective  origin  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  the 
objective.  Like  the  Lagrett  of  the  Scandinavian 
Laghman,  which  was  surrounded  by  hazel  twigs,  so  as 
to  leave  an  open  space,  in  front  of  which  prisoners 
were  placed,  and  lawyers  pleaded.  The  chair,  or  seat, 
of  the  Irish  Briethenm,  or  judge,  was  surrounded  by  an 
empty  space  or  sanctuary,  formed  by  an  /mi  or  fence, 
made  of  the  boughs  of  trees  or  roughly-hewn  bars  of 
wood.  The  use  of  the  word  "bar''1  for  a  plea  or 
peremptory  exception  made  by  a  defendant  suffi- 
cient to  stop  for  a  time,  or  entirely  overthrow  a 
plaintiff's  action,  admits  of  either  the  subjective 
or  the  objective  derivation.  If  we  admit  the 
latter,  a  barrister,  or  according  to  the  old  spell- 
ing, barraster,  would  be  one  who  stood  at  bar, 
bar-astare,  to  stand  at  bar.  There  is  an  objection 
to  this  word  as  being  a  hybrid  made  up  of  a  Celtic 
and  Latin  word.  As  the  term  grew  up  on  Celtic 
ground,  we  may  legitimately  conclude  that  if  any  part 
be  Celtic,  the  whole  is  Celtic.  Dr.  O'Donovan  first 
drew  attention  to  a  verbal  ending  of  the  third  person 
singular,  past  tense,  indicative  mood,  found  in  the  old 
MSS.,  and  variously  written — astair, — estar, — ustar, 
etc.  Of  these  he  prefers  the  first,  and  quotes  from 
MS.  H.  2,  15,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, the  interesting  form  breitheamnastair,  '  'judicavit." 
If  we  substitute  the  cognate  stem  beir  for  breith,  we 
shall  have  beir  astair  or  barrastar,  he  pleaded.  The 
verbal  form  expressive  of  the  act  of  pleading,  and 
which  indicated  the  function  of  the  man,  being  some- 
times used  to  designate  the  man  himself  who  pleaded, 
the  word  barrastar  came  in  time  to  be  used  as  a  noun. 
— Sullivan's  Introd.  to  0 'Curry 's ■"  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Ancient  Irish"  p.  cclxxiv,  note. 

Books  written  in  Prison. — Sir  John  Eliot  wrote 
his  Philosophical  Treatise,  entitled  The  Monarchy 
of  Man,  during  his  last  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 
Hampden  and  other  friends  supplied  him  with  books  ; 
rallied  him  to  his  labours.  As  the  work  progressed 
it  was  sent  in  portions  to  him  who  criticised  it  to  his 
friend.— John  Foster's  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  vol.  i., 
page  116. 

Duelling  between  Genealogies. — When  a  con- 
troversy arose  between  two  Septs,  or  "  Genealogies," 
of  the  Alemanni,  concerning  the  boundaries  of  their 
territories,  the  parties  in  possession  perambulated  the 
district.  They  then  raised  a  turf,  taken  from  the  con- 
tested land,  on  which  they  planted  branches  torn 
from  the  trees  which  grew  upon  the  soil,  and  bore 
the  symbol  before  the  count  of  the  tribe,  in  whose 
presence  the  assailants  lifted  it  up,  and  presented  it  to 
him  as  their  chieftain.  The  count  then  wrapt  the 
token  in  a  banner,  sealed  it  with  his  seal,  and 
deposited  the  emblem  in  the  hands  of  some  trust  1 
worthy  person,  who  was  to  keep  it  until  the  appointed 
"  Placitum,"  or  judicial  assembly.  Wager  of  battle 
was  given  ;  and  when  the  champions  met  they  placed 


the  turf  between  them,  and  touched  it  with  their 
swords,  and  declared  their  faith  that  the  righteous 
cause  would  be  crowned  by  victory  (LI.  Allemanorum, 
Tit.  85:  "De  hiis  qui  de  terra  sua  inter  se  con- 
tendunt.") — Palgrave,  History  of  English  Common- 
wealth, i.,  221. 

Cathedral  Libraries  :  Carlisle. — The  books  and 
MSS.  of  the  Cathedral  Library  are  over  3,000  in  number. 
Persons  wishing  to  examine  any  of  the  books  (except 
the  sealed  book)  may  do  so  on  applying  to  the  sub- 
librarian. Any  respectable  person  may  take  books 
out  of  the  library.  Persons  wishing  to  examine  any  of 
the  MSS.,  or  the  sealed  book,  must  apply  to  the 
Chapter  Clerk.  Certain  MSS.  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  library  on  application  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
other  MSS.,  such  as  the  Machel  MSS.,  which  from 
their  condition  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  out,  may  be 
consulted  by  any  respectable  person. — Report  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  con- 
dition of  Cathedral  Churches  in  England  and  Wales. — 
Norwich.  — The  library  contains  about  5, 700  volumes. 
A  grant  of  ^20  for  the  purchase  of  additional  books 
is  annually  made  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Books 
are  lent  to  the  clergy  and  others  on  application  to  the 
Dean. — Ibid. 

Prefaces. — Steuart,  in  his  second  essay  on  Sallust, 
page  296  and  notes,  says  that  among  the  ancients 
prefaces  were  not  always  in  relation  to  the  original 
matter.  Sallust's  do  not  bear  any  relation  to  his 
history.  Isocrates,  in  his  encomium  on  Hellen,  com- 
mences on  topics  which  are  wholly  foreign  and 
remote ;  and  this  is  sanctioned  by  Quintilian  and 
Cicero,  and  Aristotle  in  his  treatise  on  Rhetoric. 
So  little  does  Cicero  consider  a  strict  congruity  essen- 
tial, that  we  find  him  giving  the  same  introduction  to 
his  treatise  De  Gloria  and  to  his  third  book  of  the 
Academic  Philosophy  from  mere  inattention.  We 
learn  this  anecdote  from  one  of  the  last  letters  he 
wrote  to  Atticus.  "  Think  of  my  carelessness,"  says 
he  ;  "  the  treatise  De  Gloria  which  I  lately  sent  you 
had  the  very  same  introduction  prefixed  to  it  as  I  had 
formerly  put  to  my  third  book  of  Academic  Philosophy. 
But  the  fact  is,  I  always  keep  by  me  a  collection  of 
Prcemia,  and  when  I  have  any  work  in  contemplation, 
I  select  from  the  number  such  a  one  as  I  conceive  to 
be  adapted  to  the  subject.  When  I  sent  you  the  tract 
just  now  mentioned,  I  was  at  my  Tusculan  villa,  and 
not  recollecting  that  I  had  made  use  of  this  introduc- 
tion before,  I  placed  it  at  the  head  of  that  piece.  A 
late  perusal,  however,  of  the  Academical  Essays  dur- 
ing my  voyage  disclosed  the  mistake,  and  I  directly 
sat  down  and  wrote  another  Prcemium,  which  I  like- 
wise dispatched  to  you,  and  which  will  equally  well 
answer  the  purpose.  Please,  therefore,  to  take  away 
this  old  one,  and  affix  the  new  Prcemium  to  the 
proper  piece." 
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For  some  time  past  explorations,  initiated  by  Vis- 
count Lumley,  elder  son  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough, 
and  by  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Orde-Powlett,  eldest  son  of 
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Lord  Bolton,  have  been  carried  on  amid  the  ruins  of 
Roche  Abbey,  near  Rotherham,  which  is  situate  in  a 
picturesque  valley — about  eight  miles  from  Rotherham 
— on  the  estate  of  Lord  Scarborough.  These  researches 
are  still  in  progress,  and  are,  we  believe,  not  expected 
to  be  completed  for  some  time  to  come.  Some  interest- 
ing discoveries,  however,  have  already  been  made.  About 
six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  surface  the  excava- 
tors have  found  traces  of  ancient  and  well-preserved  road- 
ways. They  have  likewise  unearthed  pieces  of  stained 
glass,  beautifully-carved  stonework,  and  whole  blocks 
of  substantial  masonry.  At  present  special  attention 
is  being  directed  to  the  clearing  out  of  a  subterranean 
passage  which  is  believed  to  exist,  having'  had  com- 
munication between  the  Abbey  and  a  distant  part  of 
the  grounds.  Roche  Abbey  was  founded  about  the 
year  1 147,  for  Cistercian  monks,  by  Richard  de  Builli, 
in  conjunction  with  two  other  proprietors — Richard  de 
Buisu  and  Richard,  son  of  Turgis.  The  monks  or 
hermits  professed  to  have  discovered  a  natural  crucifix 
in  the  face  of  the  limestone  rock.  This  was  afterwards 
known  as  "  our  Saviour  of  the  rock,"— de  Rupe, — and  it 
was  probably  from  this  that  the  abbey  received  its 
name.     It  was  colonized  from  Fountains  Abbey. 

A  short  time  since  a  man  dug  up  beside  the  Bratton 
Road  an  old  silver  shilling  of  George  III.  and  a  Bristol 
farthing.  The  latter  is  somewhat  rare,  and  dates  from  the 
seventeenth  century.  On  one  sideare  thearms  of  Bristol, 
with  the  legend  "  The  arms  of  Bristol."  On  the  other 
C.B.,  with  the  legend  "A  Bristol  Farthing."  This  coin, 
with  some  Roman  bronze  ornaments,  coins,  Samian 
ware,  coarse  pottery,  a  skull,  fossil  shells,  and  wood, 
all  found  in  Westbury,  have  been  sent  to  the  Exeter 
museum. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Price  is  engaged,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Corporation,  upon  a  history  of  the  Guildhall,  in  which 
the  documents  which  the  City  possesses  in  their  own 
records,  and  those  which  are  to  be  found  at  the  public 
Record  Office  and  elsewhere  bearing  upon  the  munici- 
pal life  of  London  in  the  Middle  Ages,  will  be  illus- 
trated by  the  author's  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
institutions,  to  which  our  modern  civic  organization  owes 
much.  The  work  will  be  produced  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Corporation, 
and  will  be  illustrated  with  plans,  prints,  and  drawings, 
showing  the  earliest  buildings  and  the  various  altera- 
tions at  the  Guildhall. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  will 
shortly  publish,  in  a  series  of  volumes,  selections  from 
the  local  legends,  folk-lore,  etc.,  which  during  several 
years  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  their  paper. 

Over  the  door  of  Shandy  Hall  a  large  stone  tablet 
has  just  been  placed  ;  on  it  is  this  inscription  :  "  Here 
dwelt  Laurence  Sterne,  for  many  years  incumbent  of 
Coxwold.  Here  he  wrote  Tristram  Shandy  and  the 
Sentimental  yourney.  Died  in  London  in  1768,  aged 
fifty-five  years."  Shandy  Hall  has  been  converted 
into  cottages,  but  it  retains  all  its  old  features,  and  is 
practically  precisely  the  same  as  when  Sterne  lived 
there. 

The  movement  initiated  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  with  a  view  of 
getting  a  record  of  and  details  respecting  the  plate 
belonging  to  the  Church  in  this  diocese,  is  being  well 


taken  up,  and  the  Committee,  when  their  labours  are 
completed,  will  be  enabled  to  furnish  much  information 
that  will  be  of  interest,  not  only  to  antiquaries,  but 
doubtless  to  a  large  body  of  the  general  public  as  well. 
The  most  complete  set  of  plate  that  has  come  to  hand 
from  the   city  belongs  to   the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Petrock.     It  consists  of  two  chalices  or  communion- 
cups,  with  paten  covers,  a  paten,  two  flagons,  alms 
bowl  and  spoon.     Both  these  cups  are  of  the  post- 
Reformation  type.     On  the  foot  of  the  cover  of  one  is 
the  date  1572,  and  on  the  cup  are  the  words,  "  Petrox, 
Exon."  There  is  no  hall-mark,  but  both  cup  and  cover 
are  stamped  with  the  letter  "  I  "  and  the  word  "  Ions." 
In  the  accounts  of  the  wardens  of  St.  Petrock's  about 
that  period  there  appears  the  following  entry  : — "  Paid 
Iohn  Ions,  goldsmith,  for  changing  the  chalice  into  a 
cup,  £l  15J.  5^."     The  second  cup  is  similar  in  cha- 
racter, and  was  made  in  Exeter  by  one  Radcliffe,  and  it 
bears  the  well-known  Exeter  mark — X,  surmounted  by  a 
crown.     The  paten  covers  are  of  the  ordinary  descrip- 
tion with  this  class  of  cup.  The  distinct  paten  is  a  large 
one,  with  gadroon  border,  and  the  same  on  the  foot. 
It  is  engraved  in  the  centre  with  a  shield,  helmet,  and 
mantling,  and  underneath  is  the  inscription,  "A  gift 
to  ye  Parish  Church  of  St.  Petrock."    This,  as  well  as 
the  two  flagons,  is  dated  1 692.  The  Mazer  bowl  is  deeply 
mounted  with  silver,  and  an  inscription  on  the  bottom 
states  that  it  was  a  gift  to  the  parish.     1'he  spoon  re- 
ferred to  is  a  plain  rat-tail  one  of  Britannia  silver.     All 
these  articles  are  silver  gilt.     From  St.  Kerrian  parish, 
which  is  now  attached  to  St.  Petrock's,  there  is  one 
silver  cup  and  some  pewter  vessels.     The  cup  is  of 
the  ordinary  Reformation  type,  and  the  bands  and  the 
rose  on  the  foot  of  the  paten  cover  are  gilt.     The  en- 
graving on  the  band  around  the  bowl  is  of  a  rather 
different  character,  and  not  so  elaborate  as  that  of  the 
other  cups  shown.     From  St.  Stephen's  there  are  two 
cups  alike  in  character,  but  differing  in  shape  from  the 
earlier  post- Reformation  cups.     They  are  dated  1709, 
and  were  made  in  Exeter  by  someone  whose  initials 
would  probably  be"  F.  V.,"  as  these  letters  are  stamped 
on  them.    Although  the  stamps  show  that  they  were 
made  in  1709,  there  is  engraved  on  the  bowl  of  each 
"St.  Stephen's  I.  K.  M.,  1664."  The  K.  surmounts 
the  other  two  letters,  and  possibly  the  cups  were  re- 
made, as  a  paten  belonging  to  the  church  was  made  in 
1664.     There  are  also  two  silver  flagons,  the  bodies  of 
which  are  frosted,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  all 
other  flagons  as  yet  sent  in.     These  also  are  engraved 
with  the  letters  "I.  K.  M."  and  the  date  1664,  but 
the  hall-mark  gives  the  date  1706.    There  are  two  alms 
dishes,    one   dated   1679,  and  the  other   modern  to 
match.     There  is  also  a  spoon,  which  is  probably  very 
old.     From   St.   Sidwell's  there  is  a  large-sized  cup 
of  the  post-Reformation  type.  The  lip  bulges  a  little, 
and  there   is  an  engraved  band  around  it,  but  the 
rest  of  the  bowl  is  plain.    The  marks  on  it  show  that 
it  was  made  by  the  same  man  that  made  a  cup  be- 
longing to  St.  Edmund's  parish,  which  cup  is  dated 
1659.     The  paten  cover  is  without  a  foot,  and  dated 
1674.     It  also  bears  the  inscription,  "John  Withers, 
minister,  and  Thomas  Jones  and  Richard  Sweetland, 
Churchwardens,  St.  Sidwell's,   in  Exon."     There  is 
likewise  a  spoon,  which  has  a  hook  to  suspend  it  from 
the  bowl.     There  are  also  on  view  the  flagons  and  cups 
from  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  the  alms-dishes  previously 
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noticed.  The  flagons  are  noticeable  as  being  the  only 
ones  come  across,  of  so  late  a  period,  having  lips. 
Most  of  the  flagons  that  have  been  brought  under 
notice  have  handles  of  what  may  be  called  the  "  whistle 
pattern."  The  handles  of  many  old  drinking  cups 
curved  and  projected  outwards  at  the  bottom,  present- 
ing a  kind  of  tail,  forming  a  whistle  that  could  be  used 
for  calling  an  attendant.  The  handles  of  most  of  the 
flagons  have  these  "  tails,"  though  they  are  not  so 
arranged  as  to  make  whistles. 

Since  December  extensive  excavations  have  been 
made,  laying  bare  the  whole  of  the  foundations  of 
Buckfast  Abbey,  and  revealing  a  complete  outline  of 
the  ancient  Abbey  Church,  of  the  cloister,  chapter 
house,  fratry,  refectory,  kitchen,  and  lay  brothers' 
quarters.  The  church,  nearly  220  feet  long,  has  some 
marked  peculiarities.  The  arches  and  columns  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  the  aisles,  were  supported  by  a 
massive  continuous  wall  and  not  on  isolated  piers.  The 
transepts  are  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a 
solid  wall  crossing  them,  which  also  crosses  the  chapter 
house,  and  south  of  the  latter  becomes  the  main  wall 
of  the  building.  The  church  and  cloisters,  it  appears, 
were  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  chiefly  of  a  bright 
yellow,  varied  with  blue  and  green  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  diversified  by  various  patterns  in  the 
chapels  and  cloisters.  The  fragments  of  carved  stone, 
etc.,  show  every  successive  variety  of  style  in  the  Abbey 
buildings,  from  Norman  to  late  Perpendicular.  A 
massive  block  of  masonry  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
south  transept  marks,  probably,  the  position  of  a  stair- 
case for  mounting  to  the  dormitories  above  the  cloister. 
Many  interesting  discoveries  have  been  made  during 
the  excavations,  though  not  more  than  a  line  of  walls 
has  yet  been  unearthed.  Amongst  the  things  found 
are  a  seal  of  a  Bull  of  Pope  John  XXI. ;  a  diamond 
pane  of  stained  glass  with  a  figure  of  a  pelican  from 
a  window  of  the  Abbot's  Tower,  two  mediaeval  spoons, 
etc. 

A  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order  now  owns  Buck- 
fast  Abbey.  Virtually  all  that  remained  of  the 
original  structure  was  what  is  traditionally  known  as 
the  "Abbot's  Tower,"  which  joins  the  north  side  of 
the  newly-erected  chapel,  and  in  this  position,  it  is 
believed,  formerly  served  as  an  angle  of  the  monastic 
buildings.  It  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  contains 
much  of  interest.  The  structure  is  nineteen  feet  square 
externally,  and  about  forty  feet  high,  while  the  turret 
staircase  at  the  angle  rises  about  another  ten  feet. 
The  tower  was  divided  by  three  floors  into  four 
chambers  of  various  heights,  shown  by  holes  where 
the  massive  beams  were  formerly  inserted.  The  two 
upper  stories  are  provided  with  fireplaces  (now  much 
mutilated),  and  with  quaint  little  windows  at  the 
sides.  The  mutilated  remains  of  the  stone  tracery  to 
the  large  windows  of  the  upper  chambers  are  still 
existing,  but  that  to  the  lower  windows  is  completely 
destroyed,  only  the  rough  jambs  and  relieving  arches 
remaining  to  show  its  former  position.  The  two 
lower  chambers  have  no  fireplaces,  and  are  not  so 
high  as  the  upper  compartments.  In  each  chamber 
is  a  rough  opening,  where  formerly  existed  a  door 
leading  into  the  adjoining  buildings.  The  spiral 
turret  staircase  is  quite  perfect  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
the  doorways  opening  from  it  into  the  several  chambers 


are,  however,  all  destroyed,  except  that  at  the  top, 
which  still  retains  its  original  stone  jambs  and  head. 
A  curious  and  picturesque  feature  of  the  tower  is  a 
series  of  latrinal  chambers  opening  out  of  each  of  the 
three  upper  rooms.  A  stream  of  water  connected 
with  the  Dart  formerly  flowed  under  the  portion  of 
the  old  buildings  adjoining  the  tower,  and  a  portion 
of  the  rough  arched  vault  over  it  remained  until 
recently,  while  a  continuation  of  the  same  vault  still 
exists  under  the  modern  Abbey  House.  The  remains 
of  the  jambs  and  tracery  of  the  upper  windows,  which 
are  in  freestone,  exhibit  very  beautiful  and  delicate 
details  ;  while  the  remains  of  parapet,  buttress, 
weatherings,  etc.,  which  are  mostly  either  in  local 
granite  or  marble,  areof  a  bolder  and  simpler  character, 
although  of  the  same  date.  The  tower  is  now  in  the 
course  of  restoration. 

Macclesfield  House,  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  the  re- 
sidence of  Gerard,  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  from  1680  to 
1694,  was  put  up  for  sale  by  auction,  at  the  Mart,  on 
the  6th  of  March.  The  house  is  an  interesting  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  Queen  Anne,  and  has  a  hand- 
some staircase  and  a  fine  ceiling  on  the  first  floor.  It 
has  undergone  various  vicissitudes,  and  has  been  of 
late  years  used  for  business  purposes.  The  notorious 
Lord  Mohun,  who  killed  Mountford,  the  actor,  in  a 
duel  resulting  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
nobleman  to  carry  off  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  actress, 
and  who  was  himself  killed  in  a  duel  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  expired  in  this  house.  It  was  also  for  some 
time  occupied  by  Lord  Lyttelton.  The  premises 
occupy  an  area  of  3,480  square  feet,  and  a  frontage  of 
about  52  feet  on  Gerrard  Street. 

There  is  in  the  press  a  volume  of  Wide-awake 
Stories,  a  collection  of  tales  told  by  little  children, 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  in  the  Panjab  and  Kash- 
mir, by  F.  A.  Steel  and  R.  C.  Temple.  In  this  book 
are  collected  together,  in  a  literary  form,  adapted  to 
the  use  of  both  adults  and  children,  the  folk-tales 
published  by  the  authors  from  time  to  time  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years  in  the  Indian  Antiquary.  An 
introduction  will  be  given  to  the  book  explaining 
{inter  alia)  the  method  of  collection  pursued  by  the 
authors,  and  it  will  be  published  with  explanatory 
notes  and  an  index. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mehisine,  the  French  folk- 
lore magazine,  has  reappeared,  the  first  number  of 
the  second  volume  being  published  5th  of  April, 
to  be  followed  by  monthly  issues  on  the  first  of 
each  month.  British  subscribers  are  requested  to 
remit  their  subscription  by  an  international  money 
order  to  Monsieur  A.  F.  Staude,  manager  of  Melusine, 
6,  Rue  des  Fosses-Saint-Bernard,  Paris.  They  can 
also  subscribe  through  a  bookseller. 

The  parish  church  of  Alne  has  been  reopened  after 
renovation.  The  windows,  round-headed  and  filled 
up  with  wooden  framing,  have  been  replaced  by 
several  stained-glass  windows.  The  old  black  oak 
pulpit  has  been  cleaned  from  many  kinds  of  paint  and 
refitted.  It  bears  on  the  centre  panel  the  date  of 
1626.  Formerly  the  north  aisle  was  blocked  up  by  a 
gallery,  which  has  been  removed. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  Moffat,  of  Port-Glasgow,  has  left 
^3,000  to  provide  a  free  public  library  for  that  town. 
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The  parish  church  of  St.  Ivo,  at  St.  Ives,  near  Lis- 
keard,  in  Cornwall,  has  just  been  restored  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  Medley  Fulford.  It  is  built,  in  the 
main,  of  grey  granite,  and  is  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
century  work.  The  pulpit  is  Jacobean.  The  windows 
and  roofs  have  been  renovated,  and  the  whole  edifice 
reseated  in  wainscot  oak.  The  ancient  sedilia  has 
been  restored,  and  a  new  carved  oak  lectern  provided. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Venables,  writing  to  the  limes 
of  March  14th  last,  says  : — "  This  morning  the  work- 
men, while  digging  the  foundations  for  the  new  tower 
of  St.  Swithin's  Church,  Lincoln,  discovered,  about 
six  feet  below  the  surface,  a  very  perfect  Roman  altar. 
The  inscription,  which  is  as  sharp  as  the  day  it  was 
first  cut,  is  as  follows  :  '  Parcis  deabus  et  Numinibus 
Aug[usti]  C.  Antistius  Frontinus  Curator  ter.  Ar[am] 
D[ej  S[uo]  D[at].'  On  one  side  is  carved  in  low 
relief  a  vase  for  libations,  on  the  other  side  a  patera. 
The  stone  is  of  the  same  hard  bed  of  coarse  oolite  of 
which  the  Roman  gateway  still  standing  at  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  city  is  built.  Only  three 
altars  dedicated  to  the  Fates  have  previously  been 
discovered  in  England — two  at  Carlisle  and  one  near 
Silloth.  Of  these,  two  bear  the  'Matribus  Parcis.' 
Dedications  to  the  deity  of  the  Augustus  are  far  from 
unfrequent.  The  nomen  Antistius  occurs  in  several 
Britanno-Roman  inscriptions,  one  of  them,  singularly 
enough,  found  in  Lincoln  some  years  ago.  The  cog- 
nomen of  this  Antistius,  however,  was  *  Adventus.'" 

The  Banbury  Guardian  has  long  printed  "Notes 
and  Queries  "  in  its  columns,  and  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  it  proposes  to  reprint  these  under  the  title  of  the 
Midland  Garner,  a  quarterly  reprint  of  Local  Notes 
and  Queries,  with  additions  and  corrections  from  the 
Banbury  Guardian.  It  will  be  revised  and  edited 
by  John  R.  Wodhams. 

An  interesting  discovery  of  Roman  remains  has 
been  made  by  the  excavators  engaged  on  the  District 
Railway  Works,  which  pass  under  the  site  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  upon  Walbrook,  which 
was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  London.  About 
20  ft.  below  the  surface  a  piece  of  pavement  about  5  ft. 
by  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  10  in.  thick,  formed  of  Roman  tiles  set 
on  edge,  was  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  its 
weight,  taken  up,  and  after  some  time  enclosed  in  a 
timber  case  and  removed  to  the  lower  hall  of  the 
Cannon-street  Hotel,  where  it  is  awaiting  removal  to 
some  place  belonging  to  Sir  E.  Watkin,  Bart.,  M.P.  It 
doubtless  was  part  of  the  floor  of  a  Roman  villa, 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  watercourse  known  as 
Walbrook,  and  in  a  line  with  another  which  stood 
where  the  Safe  Company's  premises  now  are,  and  from 
whence  the  magnificent  specimen  of  mosaic  work  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum  is  now  to  be  seen,  and  where  this 
one  ought  also  to  be.  What  invests  this  circumstance 
with  additional  antiquarian  interest  is  that  two  suc- 
cessive churches,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
have  entombed  these  relics  since  Norman  and  perhaps 
Saxon  times. 

The  interesting  old  parish  church  of  Edstone,  near 
Kirbymoorside,  has  just  undergone  extensive  restora- 
tion. The  church,  which  is  a  very  ancient  structure, 
had  become  much  dilapidated  by  the  ravages  of  time. 
There  are  remains  of  both  Norman  and  Saxon  work 
still  left  in  the  church. 


Cotresponnence. 

THE  HAWICK  WAR-CRY. 
(Ante,  pp.  63,  141.) 

Allow  me  to  say,  in  regard  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Round's 
kind  letter,  that  I  did  not  intend  specially  connecting 
"  a  FrankUh  infusion  into  an  Anglian  population  " 
with  the  words  of  the  charter  of  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don. I  only  quoted  the  passage  from  Lieut. -Col. 
Forbes  Leslie's  Early  Races  of  Scotland,  in  a  foot- 
note, for  the  purpose  of  showing,  in  a  general  way, 
that  the  German  elements  are  strongly  marked  in 
that  country.  In  the  text  of  my  article,  the  asterisk 
to  which  the  note  refers,  has,  however,  accidentally 
fallen  out. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  observe  that,  though  the 
"  Franci"  of  the  Norman  period  undoubtedly  meant 
—as  Mr.  Round  rightly  says — the  Normans  and 
French  (that  is,  in  a  great  measure,  Germanic  tribes 
mixed  with  Gallic  ones,  and  Romanised  in  speech), 
it  yet  took  a  great  many  centuries  before  Frankish 
folk-speech  wholly  died  out  in  France,  under  the 
weight  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Moreover,  the  hosts  of 
the  Conqueror  were  partly  recruited  from  Low  Ger- 
man ground.  But  these  are  points  that  may  be  left 
aside. 

What  I  mainly  wished  to  show  is,  that  "The 
Hunic  and  the  Frankish  element  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  convertible  term,"  and  that,  long  before 
the  Conqueror  came  over — and  when  Woden-Oden 
was  yet  worshipped  in  this  country — the  Hune  name 
was  fixed  here  in  place-names  "  from  the  Sussex  and 
Suffolk  coast  up  to  Caithness  and  Shetland."  Now, 
Oden  I  have  proved  to  be  a  German  form  on  Frankish 
ground  along  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  the  Oden-Wald  and 
Odenheim.  There  is  good  presumption,  therefore, 
for  explaining,  from  this  notable  fact,  the  seeming 
contradiction  of  the  name  of  Oden  (which  many 
erroneously  look  upon  as  exclusively  .Scandinavian) 
being  found  in  the  war-cry  of  Hawick  ;  that  is,  on 
Anglo-Saxon,  non-Scandinavian  dialect-ground. 

It  will  be  seen  from  The  Antiquary  of  February, 
p.  67,  that  I  gave  two  German  place-names  in  close 
contiguity,  called  Oden  berg  and  Gudens  berg,  "  show- 
ing both  the  softened  '  g '  form  of  Wodan's  name, 
and  the  dropping  of  the  '  w'  " — which  latter  is  often 
mistakenly  regarded  as  exclusively  Scandinavian.  I 
fully  agree  with  Mr.  Danby  P.  Fry,  that  "the  same 
men  would  not  have  pronounced  the  same  word  both 
as  Oden  and  as  Guden."  But  both  places,  I  would 
once  more  point  out,  are  German,  and  not  Scandina- 
vian. The  German  forms  of  Allfather's  name  range 
from  Wodan  and  Wut  to  Wau  and  An  ;  from  Gwodan, 
Goden,  and  Guden  to  Oden. 

Having  no  wish  to  force  a  point  beyond  evidence 
and  probability,  I  said  : — "Clearly  as  Odin's  name 
pierces  through  that  war-cry,  I  refrain  from  express- 
ing a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  '  Teribus. 
This,  however,  may  at  once  be  said,  that,  if  the  word 
were  to  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  Tyr,  the  God  of 
War,  we  need  not,  even  in  this  case,  assume  that 
'  Tyr '  was  an  exclusively  Scandinavian  form."  I  also 
made  various  suggestions  with  the  hope  of  elucidating 
that  point. 
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Those  fully  acquainted  with  Grimm's  labours  are 
aware  how  much  the  reconstruction  of  German  My- 
thology has  had  to  be  done,  at  first,  by  hypotheses 
thrown  out  in  various  directions,  as  well  as  by  pains- 
taking comparison  of  the  remnants  left  in  our  folk-lore 
with  the  written  records  of  the  Norse  creed.  Some- 
times a  sudden  ray  of  light  has  afterwards  been  shed 
upon  what,  until  then,  had  only  been  a  guess.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  long-suspected  but  unproven  identity 
of  Frigg  and  Holda  was  at  last  found,  by  a  happy 
chance,  in  a  Latin  document  of  Spain,  where  the 
Goddess  is  spoken  of  as  "  Frigaholda."  I  myself — as 
stated  in  the  Folk-Lore  "Journal  of  June  last — have 
been  able,  from  the  recollections  of  my  youth,  to  give 
the  final  proof  of  what  Mannhardt  had  but  suspected 
(but  very  correctly  suspected)  to  be  the  meaning  of  a 
Chafer  Song,  evidently  referring  to  the  Doom  of  the 
Gods.  Though  he  had  collected  a  number  of  these 
songs  from  children's  lips,  he  had  just  missed  getting 
the  one  in  which  Holler-Land,  or  Holda's-Land,  is 
mentioned. 

I  merely  say  this  to  show  that  in  matters  of  my- 
thology it  is  not  enough  to  go  by  the  strict  laws  of 
evidence,  as  customary  in  courts  of  justice  here.  In- 
deed, abroad,  a  telling  bit  of  circumstantial  evidence 
is  often  held,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  to 
be  even  more  convincing  than  that  which  is  looked 
upon  as  the  only  admissible  evidence  in  English 
trials.  The  possibility  of  a  lost  German  "  Tyr  "  iorm 
may  consequently  still  be  further  considered. 

Though  "not  wishing  to  exclude  the  possibility  ot 
a  Scandinavian  origin,"  I  did  not,  as  Mr.  Danby  Fry 
thinks,  "admit  that  the  (Tyr)  form  with  r  is  not 
known  to  occur  in  any  Teutonic  "  (German)  "dialect." 
I,  on  the  contrary,  wrote  : — "A  Tyr,  or  Tir,  form  of 
the  name  of  the  war-god  has  been  suspected  in  Tirle- 
mont,  in  Southern  Brabant  "  (See  Simrock's  Deutsche 
Mythologie). 

I  also  wrote  : — "Lastly,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that 
in  ancient  German  carnival  plays  a  mystic  figure  or 
God  appears,  called  Ters  or  Zers.  He  has  been  ex- 
plained as  a  survival  of  a  German  Ter,  or  Tyr  (see 
Simrock,  Deutsche  Mythologie).  If  that  were  so,  the 
obscured  part  of  the  Hawick  cry  would  be  largely 
cleared  up. " 

Thus  we  have  a  proven  German  form  "  Oden,"  and 
a  very  likely  German  form  "Ters."  And  I  would 
repeat  what  was  said  in  my  previous  article  :  "  It 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind — as  the  foregoing  tends 
to  prove — that  Scandinavian  and  German  forms  are 
not  marked  off  by  so  sharp  a  division  line  as  is  usually 
imagined." 

3,  Winchester  Road,  Karl  Blind. 

South  Hampstead,  N.W. 


COLCHESTER  KEEP. 
(Ante,  vols,  vii.,  45-49,  157-162;  ix.,  190.) 

I  have  read  with  interest  and  much  pleasure  the 
letter  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Walter  Rye,  of  whose 
work,  in  common  with  all  antiquaries,  I  am  a  warm 
admirer.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  one  so 
well  qualified  to  judge  should  agree  with  me  "  that 
this  castle  was  not  built  by  Eudo,"  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Freeman's  unsupported  dictum  that  it  "was 
clearly  the  work  of  Eudo."    In  Mr.  Freeman's  latest 


work — English  Towns  and  Districts — Mr.  Rye  will 
find  a  lengthy  note  appended  to  the  Colchester 
Address,  discussing  my  refutation  of  that  dictum. 

But  Mr.  Rye  has  scruples  on  two  points,  and  on 
these  I  would  endeavour  to  satisfy  him.  In  the  first 
place,  he  contends  with  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  (Arch. 
Journ.,  xxxix.  242),  that  Eudo  could  not  have  assigned 
to  St.  John's  "omnes  proventus  Capellae  in  Castello 
de  Colicestrea" — "if  he  had  not  been  owner."  This 
was  a  point  which  had  occurred  to  me  from  the  first, 
and  if  Mr.  Rye  had  read  my  book,  before  criticising 
my  article  (which  refers  to  it),  he  would  have  seen 
that,  in  chapter  vii.,  I  have  gone  fully  into  the 
question.  Mr.  Rye  declares  ex  calhedrd  that  he  "  can- 
not accept  the  writer's  explanation  (p.  46,  n),  that  the 
tithes  in  question  arose  from  the  demesne  lands  of  the 
Crown."  He  has  not,  I  fear,  done  me  the  honour  of 
looking  at  the  "  explanation  "  in  my  book,  or  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  tithes  of  these  very  lands  had 
unquestionably  been  assigned  to  St.  John's,  and  had 
passed  from  it  en  bloc,  at  the  Dissolution,  into  private 
hands.  Nor  is  it  accurate  for  Mr.  Rye  to  describe  this 
transaction  as  giving  "  away  the  king's  property  in 
private  charity."  These  "decimi  et  obventiones" 
(as  the  "  proventus  "  are  described  in  the  confirmation 
charter  of  Richard  I.)  were  obviously  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  all  that  Eudo  did  was,  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  his  day,  to  transfer  their  payment  from 
the  secular  to  the  regular  branch  of  the  Church.  I  do 
not  see  that  this  need  have  been  beyond  the  powers 
of  such  permanent  (if  not  hereditary)  Crown  agents, 
though  the  act  may  doubtless  have  required  subsequent 
royal  confirmation.  In  the  Colchester  case,  moreover, 
as  we  learn  from  a  later  law-suit,  Eudo  had  stipulated 
that  in  return  for  the  tithes  the  abbot  should  provide 
divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  or  the 
adjacent  one  of  St.  Helen.  Lastly  (as  indeed  I 
pointed  out  in  my  article),  Eudo  is  careful  not  to 
speak  of  it  as  his  chapel  or  his  castle  (ante,  vii.,  46). 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Rye  resents  my  description 
of  Eudo  de  Rye(«V)'s  "  little  Colchester  property," 
and  charges  me  with  "forgetting"  his  estates  "in 
other  counties."  I  was  well  acquainted  with  these 
estates,  but  they  are  nihil  ad  rem.  If  Mr.  Rye  will 
refer  to  my  article,  he  will  see  that  what  I  challenged 
was  the  likelihood  of  a  man,  whose  property  in 
Colchester  was  so  small,  building  this  gigantic  Keep 
' '  within  the  very  walls  of  a  royal  town  (as  Mr.  Clark 
admits  it  to  have  been),  where  none  but  the  king 
would  have  built  the  castle "  (ante,  vii.,  46).  He 
might  have  built  as  large  a  Keep  as  Mr.  Rye  may  like 
out  in  the  country,  but  the  royal  fortress  of  a  royal 
town  could  not  have  been  built  as  the  private  castle  oj 
a  small  holder  in  that  town.  Mr.  Rye  "  cannot  make 
out  what  is  meant  by  talking  of  his  •  little  '  Colchester 
property."  He  will  find  that  the  property  specified 
by  me  is  that  assigned  to  Eudo  in  Domesday,  and  as 
it  is  my  contention  (whether  right  or  wrong)  that  the 
castle  had  at  least  been  begun  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey,  I  gauge  by  his  property,  at  that  time,  the  like- 
lihood of  his  having  been  its  builder.  That  he  largely 
increased  his  Colchester  property  under  William 
Rufus  and  Henry  I. —  "largiflua  divinse  miserationis 
dementia,"  as  he  expresses  it — is  perfectly  possible, 
but  it  cannot  affect  his  status  in  the  town  at  the  time 
when  I  hold  the  Keep  to  have  been  begun.    I  adhere 
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to  the  term  "  ludicrous  absurdity,"  which  I  used,  of  set 
purpose,  to  bring  home  the  contrast  to  my  readers. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Rye  considers  the  silence 
of  what  he  terms  "  the  Colchester  Chronicle  "  is 
"strongly  in  favour  "  of  my  views,  but  I  would  venture 
to  point  out  that  the  Chronicle  to  which  he  refers  is 
that  of  St.  John's,  the  so-called  "  Colchester  Chronicle  " 
— a  "  farrago  of  lying  legends  " — being  itself  the  sole 
"authority,"  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  statement 
that  the  castle  was  the  work  of  Eudo. 

The  Author  of  "  Colchester  Castle." 


QUEEN  ANNE'S  PORTRAITS  BY  KNELLER. 
(Ante,  p.  191.) 

The  painting  referred  to  by  "H.W.S."  is  in  the 
Guildhall  of  Rochester.  It  was  presented  by  Sir 
Stafford  Fairborne,  Knight,  to  that  city,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  which  he  sat  in  two  successive  parliaments, 
from  1705  to  1 710.  The  city  possesses  another 
original  painting  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  a  full  length 
portrait  of  King  William  III.  This  was  the  gift  of 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Knight,  who  was  also  M.P. 
for  Rochester. 

C.  Bullard. 

Rochester. 

[A  letter  from  Mr.  William  Kelly  on  the  same 
subject  will  be  printed  next  month.] 


BRETON,  BRITTON,  BRITTAIN. 
(Ante,  p.  190). 

Your  correspondent  J.  J.  B.  writes  as  to  what  he 
terms  "  the  family " ;  1  would  suggest  that  we  have 
many  families  so  named  and  quite  unrelated.  It  is  a 
common  form :  cf.  Brett,  Britten  ;  at  present,  I  favour 
the  supposed  origin  from  Bretaigne,  North  France.,  - 
some  families  named  Le  Breton  being  quite  recent 
immigrants,  and  the  process  commenced  before  1066  ; 
but  Britford,  Britonferry,  Britstow  for  Bristol,  are  of 
local  origin.  Place  names,  however,  are  common  : 
we  have  Bretby,  Brettenham,  Bretton. 

I  know  of  one  such  family,  purely  English  to  all 
seeming  ;  it  is  very  wide  spread,  coming  from  the 
Midlands  :  say,  from  the  counties  of  Beds,  Berks,  and 
Northants  ;  it  was  a  religiously  disposed  family  of 
conspicuous  dissenters,  belonging  to  the  General 
Baptist  denomination  of  before  1740,  and  who  came 
to  London  somewhat  later  on. 

A.  H. 


FIELD  NAMES. 

The  company  attending  the  letting  of  "Beddoes' 
Charity  Land "  at  Presteign,  the  rents  of  which 
support  the  foundation  of  the  grammar  school,  were 
offered  a  somewhat  select  choice  of  field  names. 
Amongst  various  others  they  had  a  chance  of  renting 
"a  Field  near  Miles's  Grave,"  "Two  Fields  by 
Paradise,"  "  Hehb's  Acre,"  and  "Dog  Kennel 
Meadow."     All    these    secured    tenants.     Query,    is 


1  Hebb "  any  kind  of  Welsh  for  Herbert  ?  I  have 
heard  men  of  that  name  so  styled  in  the  county  of 
Radnor  upon  many  occasions. 

Thos.  Powell. 
March  12th,  1884. 


SIXES  AND  SEVENS. 

Many  explanations  have  been  attempted  of  the 
expression  "  sixes  and  sevens,"  but  none  of  them  are 
so  good  as  to  make  a  new  guess  unnecessary.  In  the 
first  place  it  may  be  noted  that  the  present  form  is  a 
corruption  of  "at  six  and  seven."  So  it  appears  in 
the  Towneley  Mysteries  in  Taylor  the  Water-poet's 
Works  and  in  Shakespeare.  We  read  in  Richard  II. 
(Act  ii.,  sc.  ii.,  11.  121- 122)  : — 

.  .  .  '  All  is  uneven, 
And  everything  is  left  at  six  and  seven.' 
One  explanation  of  a  still  earlier  form  '  set  on  seven ' 
is  that  God  appointed  everything  in  seven  days,  and 
that  the  expression  was  originally  used  to  indicate  order, 
but  afterwards  came  to  express  disorder.  This  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  Nares  explained  "  sixes  and 
sevens  "  by  a  reference  to  the  game  of  backgammon, 
but  no  explanation  that  I  have  seen  is  so  good  as 
one  suggested  to  me  by  an  ingenious  friend.  He 
says  that  if  we  write  down  the  ordinary  arabic 
numerals  we  shall  find  that  all  run  evenly  (12345) 
until  we  come  to  6,  when  the  upper  stroke  runs  above 
the  line,  and  to  7,  when  the  stroke  runs  below  the 
line  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  "  at  six  and  seven  " 
irregularity  begins.  Of  course  this  is  a  mere  conjec- 
ture, and  no  explanation  can  be  considered  as 
thoroughly  satisfactory  until  historical  evidence  cor- 
roborates conjecture,  but  I  think  it  is  a  suggestion  that 
is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Henry  B.  Wheatley. 


CHURCH  PLATE  DISCOVERED  AT  SHORE- 
DITCH. 

Early  in  October  1875  an  immense  chest,  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  church  plate,  was  dug  up  in 
Shoreditch,  on  the  site  of  a  shop  known  as  "  The 
Bonnet  Box. "  Can  any  one  tell  me  what  became  of 
this  plate  ;  where  it  was  put  ? 

Veargitt  W.  Maughan. 


GAVELKIND    IN  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

"  Discent  of  Oswelbeck  Soke  in  Nottingham,  shall 
be  at  Common  Law,  and  not  departible  between  males, 
as  used."     Statute  32  Henry  VIIL,  c.  29. 

T.  F.  W. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Powell   (T.)— Thanks  for  your   notes.     They  are 

always  acceptable. 
Gilchrist  (J.) — We  hope  to  give  you  an  answer 

before  next  issue. 
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Some  fine  old  Poesy  Gold  Rings  for  sale. — For 
particulars,  apply  220,  care  of  Manager. 

Baxter's  Catholick  Theologie,  1675,  good  condition, 
very  scarce,  25 s.  Montague's  History  of  England, 
2  vols.,  folio,  plates.  Paraphrase  and  Annotations 
New  Testament,  7th  edition,  folio,  by  Dr.  Hammond, 
1702.  Expository  Notes,  &c,  New  Testament,  by 
Wm.  Burkitt,  M.A.,  folio,  portrait,  10th  edition, 
1734.  Works  of  Matthew  Henry,  folio,  portrait, 
1736.  Stafford's  Ireland,  1633,  map  and  some  pages 
missing.  Hoole's  Tasso,  2  vols.,  with  Notes,  8th 
edition.  Yorrick's  Sermons.  2  vols.,  8th  edition. 
Beauties  of  Sterne,  including  History  of  a  Watchcoat, 
8th  edition.  History  of  England  (Hume  and  Smollett) 
continuation  by  Hughes,  21  vols.,  cloth,  illustrated. 
Goldsmith's  England,  3  vols.,  1794.  Cicero,  by 
Conyers  Middleton,  3  vols.,  1801.  Clement's  Letters. 
Poetical  Works  Alex.  Pope,  with  Life,  1821,  boards. 
Offers  requested  to, — 256,  care  of  Manager. 

Carved  Oak  Chest,  25J.  6d. ;  large  Panelled 
Hutch,  30s.  ;  Antique  Oak  Bureau,  brass  handles, 
50^.;  Chippendale  Chairs,  10s.  each;  Curious  Antique 
Oak  Stool,  p.  6d.;  Elizabethan  Beaded  Chest  of 
Drawers,  30J.  Returnable  list.  —  Hetherington, 
Writtle,  Essex. 

The  following  Book-plates  for  sale,  at  prices  given  : 
Blandy,  F.  J.,  3d.;  Caswall,  Henry,  3d.;  Chermside, 
R.  A.,  M.D.,  3^. ;  Chermside,  Sir  Robert  Alexander 
(2  plates),  is.;  Cloebury,  C,  ls.6d.  ;  Coke,  Wenman, 
Esq.,  gd.;  Deane,  Rev.  H.,  D.C.L.,  3d. ;  Douglas, 
Elebris  Gulielum,  3d. ;  Elmer,  Richard,  6d. ;  Gough, 
Richard,  is.  6d.  ;  Graves,  Albert  R.,  3d.  ;  Haines, 
Herbert,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  (Victrix  fortunae 
sapientia),  is.;  Hamilton,  Walter  Kerr,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  1854  (dated),  is.  ;  Hawes,  Samuel 
Herbert,  3d. ;  Head,  Dr.,  is. ;  Holloway,  Horatum, 
F.  K.,  3d.;  Hussey,  John,  Esq.,  of  Marnhull,  Dorset, 
3d.;  Huyshe,  Francis  John,  3d.;  Illingworth,  Thomas. 
is.;  Lawrence,  George,  3d.;  Long,  Charles  M.,  3d.; 
Marchant,  John  Le,  3d. ;  Merewether,  Henry  Alworth, 
Serjeant-at-law,  6d.;  Nugent,  Edward.  Esq.,  3d.; 
Patteson,  Edward,  1792.  U.  6d. ;  Pemberton,  Rev. 
William,  3d. ;  Phillips,  Edward,  jun.,  3d. ;  Phillips, 
John  Ledyard,  3d.;  Phillips,  William  (two .  plates), 
2s. ;  Prat,  R.,  3d. ;  Smith,  3d.;  Stracham,  James  M., 
3d.  ;  Turner,  Rev.  W.  Henry,  3d. ;  Turner,  Wm. 
Henry,  3d.;  Wake,  Rev.  H.,  of  Over  Wallop,  Hants, 
4d.  ;  Ward,  W,  D.D.,  3d.;  Williams,  David,  3d.; 
Wilton,  3d.;  Yarborough,  Appuldurcombe,  6d.  A 
number  of  Plates  advertised  in  the  last  two  issues  still 
unsold. — Briggs  and  Morden,  5,  Longley  Terrace, 
Lower  Tooting.     (Letters  only.) 


For  Sale  or  Exchange,  vols.  ii.  to  viii.  inclusive 
of  The  Antiquary,  good  as  new,  5  vols,  bound  in 
Roxburgh,  2  vols,  unbound.  Offers  to, — L.  Mc  K., 
Red  House,  Ravensbourne  Park,  Catford. 

Sport  with  Gun  and  Rod  in  American  Woods  and 
Waters.  Edited  by  Alfred  M.  Mayer;  2  vols., 
imperial  8vo,  Roxburghe  (David  Douglas,  1884). 
One  of  the  most  sumptuous  works  of  its  kind  ever 
published;  11  Japan  proofs,  27  full-page,  and  445 
small  engravings,  all  executed  in  the  best  style  of 
American  art ;  limited  edition,  ^3  3^.  Gray's  Elegy 
(Lippincott,  1883),  4to,  artist's  edition,  India  proofs, 
No.  131 ;  500  only  printed,  100  only  for  sale  in 
England,  £3  3s.  Picturesque  People  :  Groups  from 
all  Quarters  of  the  Globe  (Thompson,  1876),  4to  ;  18 
plates  beautifully  printed  in  colours ;  published  at 
£2  10s.,  offered  at  £1 ;  clean  and  new. — D.,  181, 
care  of  Manager. 

Acts  and  Monuments  of  matters  most  special  and 
memorable  happening  in  the  Church,  with  an  universal 
history  of  the  same,  wherein  is  set  forth  at  large  the 
whole  race  and  course  of  the  Church,  from  the 
Primitive  Age  to  these  later  times  of  Ours,  with  the 
Bloody  Times,  Horrible  Troubles,  and  Great  Perse- 
cutions against  the  True  Martyrs  of  Christ,  Sought 
and  Wrought  as  well  by  Heathen  Emperors  as  now 
lately  practised  by  Romish  Prelates,  especially  in  this 
Realm  of  England  and  Scotland.  By  Mr.  John  Fox. 
9th  edition.  London,  printed  for  the  Company  of 
Stationers,  mdclxxxiv.  ;  3  vols.,  folio,  very  good, 
tall  copy,  price  ^3  3s. — IX,  190,  care  of  Manager. 

Bronze  Medals. — A  complete  set  of  Medals  of  the 
Kings  of  France,  72  in  number,  by  Caque.  Size,  14, 
all  very  fine,  price  ^10  ior.  List  of  a  varied  collec- 
tion of  Historical,  Political,  and  other  Medals,  on 
application. — W.  Davis,  23,  Suffolk  Street,  Birming- 
ham. 

The  Manager  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  undertake  to  forward  POST  CARDS,  or  letters, 
unless   a   stamp   be  sent  to  cover  postage  of  same  to 

advertiser. 

Wanted  to  Purchase. 

Wanted  to  buy  Rare  Coins  of  every  description. — 
125,  Coltman  Street,  Hull. 

Fine  old  Miniatures,  Enamels,  curious  or  finely- 
tooled  Bindings. — 257,  care  of  Manager. 

Akerman's  Pagan  Saxondom,  Jewitt's  Grave 
Mounds  and  their  Contents.  Must  be  complete  and 
in  good  condition. — Arthur  G.  Wright,  Newmarket. 

Armorial  Book  Plates  purchased  or  exchanged. — 
Dr.  Howard,  Dartmouth  Row,  Blackheath. 

Swift's  Works,  19  vols.,  1824 ;  Walpole's  Letters, 
edited  by  Cunningham,  9  vols. ;  Books  published  by 
Pickering,  ante  1855;  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  George  II., 
2  vols.,  1848 ;  Doran's  Their  Majestie's  Servants,  2 
vols.,  1864.  Good  prices  for  good  copies. — Biblios, 
20,  King  Edward  Street,  Lambeth  Road,  London. 

Dorsetshire  Seventeenth  Century  Tokens.  Also 
Topographical  Works,  Cuttings  or  Scraps  connected 
with  the  county.  Also  "Notes  and  Queries,"  third 
series,  with  Index  Volume.— J.  S.  Udal,  4,  Harcourt 
Buildings,  Temple. 
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C6e  Cotoer  ®uartJ0"(iM)<  _i. 

By  J.  H.  Round. 
HILE  occasionally  studying  the 
siege  of  Colchester  in  1648,  I  have 
been  puzzled  by  the  mention  of  "  the 
Tower  Regiment  "  as  one  of  those 
engaged  in  the  Leaguer.  I  cannot  find  that 
it  is  alluded  to  by  name  in  Mr.  Clement 
Markham's  accounts  of  the  siege,*  but  in 
the  other  modern  account,  that  of  Mr.  Fyler 
Townsend,t  it  is  repeatedly  identified  with 
the  train-bands  (militia)  of  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets. Mr.  Townsend  says  of  the  City  train- 
bands : — 

One  of  these  train-bands,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  'Tower  '  or  'Green'  Regiment,  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Colchester,  and  bore  its  full  proportion  of 
the  burden  and  protracted  labours  of  that  conflict 
(p-  70- 

He  also  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  train-bands 
of  the  Tower"  on  pp.  10,  29,  etc.,  and  as 
his  work  is  largely  based  on  excellent  original 
research,  it  seemed  probable  that  for  these 
statements  he  must  have  some  good  authority. 
The  explanation,  however,  appeared  so  un- 
satisfactory that  I  was  led  to  search  for,  and 
eventually  to  discover,  the  true  origin  of  this 
regiment  and  of  its  name. 

The  first  germ  of  a  Tower  Regiment  is 
probably  to  be  sought  in  Windebank's  an- 
nouncement (9  Sept.  1640)  that  Hamilton 
had  urged  that  thirty  horse  should  be  placed 
as  a  garrison  in  the  Tower.  Instead  of  this, 
there  was  "  appointed  for  the  Tower  Guards  " 
a  colonel's  (or  double)  company  of  two 
hundred  men,  which  took   up   its    quarters 

*  Lifeofthe  Great  Lord  Fairfax  (1870),  pp.309-335  ; 
"The  Siege  of  Colchester  "  {Arch.  Journal,  1877). 

f  The  Siege  of  Colchester  (N.D.).  Published  by 
the  S.P.C.K. 

VOL.   IX. 


there  on  the  24th  September.*  But,  on  the 
8th  November  (1640),  Charles  promised  to 
remove  this  garrison  on  the  nth,  which  he 
apparently  failed  to  do;  for  on  the  16th  of 
November  the  City  offered  to  lend  him 
^25,000  on  condition  of  these  troops  being 
removed  and  the  ordnance  dismounted,  t 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ordnance 
was,  at  this  period,  mounted  on  the  summit 
of  the  White  Tower,  whence  it  could  sweep 
the  City. 

This  having  led  to  the  removal  of  the 
troops,  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  intro-' 
duce  them  in  the  stirring  days  of  May  1641. 
It  was  part  of  the  famous  Army  Plot,  when 
Strafford's  fate  was  hanging  in  the  balance, 
that  one  hundred  soldiers  should  be  thrown 
into  the  Tower, %  if  the  consent  of  Balfour,  the 
lieutenant,  could  be  obtained,  with  the  double 
object  of  releasing  Strafford,  then  a  prisoner 
within  its  walls,  and  of  making  that  fortress 
a  standing  menace  to  the  City.  On  the 
2nd  May  Captain  Billingsley  presented  him- 
self at  the  Tower  gates,  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  soldiers,  but  was  refused  admission 
by  Balfour,  the  lieutenant.  §  The  alarm  of 
the  city  was  suddenly  intensified  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  whole  plot.  "  Le  dessein," 
wrote  Aerssen,  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
"  semble  aller  sur  la  tour."  Ranke  thus 
describes  the  excitement  of  the  citizens : — 

The  fact  that  the  Tower,  which  commanded  the 
City,  was  reckoned  on  for  this  purpose  caused  an  in- 
describable agitation.  .  .  .  The  King  had  sanctioned 
the  proposal  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  Tower 
with  trustworthy  troops  ;  the  number  of  men  that  he 
desired  to  introduce  was  not  more  than  a  hundred, 
but  even  this  now  appeared  a  dangerous  innovation. 
The  commandant  Balfour  hesitated  to  admit  the 
troops  :  the  tumultuous  mob  directed  against  it  a 
more  urgent  petition  than  ever.  The  Lords  were 
induced  to  make  representations  on  the  subject  to  the 
King,  who  justified  the  arrangement  on  the  score  of 
his  duty  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  ammunition 

*  State  Papers.  Bayley  asserts  {History  of  the 
Toiver,  p.  97)  that  the  king  "  placed  a  garrison  of 
four  («V)  hundred  men  in  the  Tower,  and  gave  the 
command  to  Lord  Cottington,"  who  was  then  con- 
stable, with  Balfour  for  his  lieutenant.  But  this 
estimate  appears  to  be  erroneous. 

f  Gardiner's  Fall  of  the  Monarchy,  vol.  ii. 

\  "  By  whose  (Young's)  examination,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  it  appeared,  for  the  further 
discovery  of  the  plot,  that  they  intended  to  seize  on 
the  Tower  "  {Diurnal,  pp.  150,  153). 

§  Gardiner,  tit  supra. 
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stored  in  the  Tower,  but,  in  view  of  the  popular  agita- 
tion, did  not  insist  on  its  being  carried  out.* 

Lord  Monmouth  writes  on  the  1st  (?)  of 
May  to  Lord  Middlesex  of 

apprehensions  of  the  Londoners  that  100  soldiers 
were  to  be  put  into  the  Tower  to  let  Strafford  escape, 
or  for  ruin  of  the  City.  The  King  revoked  the  com- 
mission, and  ordered  none  to  be  put  in  but  of  the 
nine  next  hamlets,  as  the  custom  is ;  f 

and  Arthur  Brett  writes  to  him,  on  the  8th, 

"  The  Tower    is    guarded   by   the 

Companies."  For,  on  the  4th,  the  House 
of  Lords  had  ordered  that  five  hundred  men 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets  trainbands  should 
form  the  guards  for  the  Tower.J 

Thus  was  the  second  attempt  to  garrison  the 
Tower  with  regular  troops  effectually  foiled. 
Its  guards  were  furnished,  as  before,  by  the 
train-bands  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  which,  it 
should  be  observed,  were,  like  those  of 
Southwark  and  Westminster,  distinct,  strictly 
speaking,  from  those  of  "the  City."§ 

It  was  in  January  1642  that  the  third, 
and  equally  luckless,  attempt  was  made,  a 
detachment  of  gunners  being  introduced 
into  the  fortress  (3rd  January),  and  the  men 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets  disarmed  by  Byron, 
the  lieutenant.  However,  the  Tower  was 
blockaded  by  the  City  trainbands,  and  Byron 
was  forced  to  submit. 

We  may  pass  over  the  subsequent  changes 
in  the  Lieutenancy — with  the  exception  of 
the  vital  one  in  1643,  when,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Sir  John  Conyers,  the  Houses — 

immediately  committed  that  charge,  the  custody  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  Pennington  ; 
that  the  city  might  see  they  were  trusted  to  hold  their 
own  reins,  and  had  a  jurisdiction  committed  to  them, 
which  always  justled  with  their  own,|| 

— and  proceed  at  once  to  the  great  crisis  of 
six  years  later,  when  the  factors  in  the  political 
problem  had  begun  to  change  places.  So 
long  as  the  army  and  the  parliament  were 
at  one,  the  cause  of  the  army  was  that  of 
the  Londoners,  and  the  Tower  was  safe  in 

*  History  of  England,  ii.  265-7. 

f  Appendix  to  4th  Report  Historical  MSS.,  p. 
295  b. 

\  Gardiner,  ut  supra. 

§  It  may  be  noticed  that  Macaulay  mentions  among 
the  arguments  against  standing  armies,  advanced  so 
late  as  1697,  that  "  even  the  Tower  ought  to  have  no 
garrison  except  the  trainbands  of  the  Tower  Hamlets." 

||  Clarendon's  Rebellion  (1826),  iv.,  227. 


the  hands  of  their  train-bands.  But  when  the 
victory  of  the  parliament  and  army  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  widening  breach  between  them, 
the  City  was  foremost,  as  is  well  known,  in 
opposition  to  the  army's  designs.  The  story 
of"  Fairfax's  march  on  London,  and  of  the 
sudden  surrender  of  the  timid  citizens,  in  the 
summer  of  1647,  is  a  familiar  one.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  general's  triumphal  entry,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Houses  Constable  of 
the  Tower  (6th  August,  1647).* 

On  the  following  Monday  (9th  August), — 

His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  came  to  take 
possession  of  the  Tower  of  London,  according  to  the 
votes  of  both  Houses  on  Friday  last  ;  he  was  attended 
by  his  Life-guard  and  a  party  of  Colonel  Pride's 
Regiment  of  Foot ;  coming  to  the  Tower,  the  City- 
guard  that  were  there  marched  out,  and  about  three 
hundred  of  the  General's  Foot  marched  in,  when  also 
his  Excellency  went  into  the  Tower,  attended  by  many 
commanders  and  other  gentlemen,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  his  command  there  as  Constable,  f 

The  corporation,  terrified  at  the  prospect 
of  losing  their  control  of  the  Tower,  hastily 
prepared  "  a  Bason  and  Ewer  of  beaten  Gold, 
to  the  value  of  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  pounds,"  %  wherewith  to  propitiate 
the  dreaded  general,  and  meanwhile 

desired  to  recommend  to  his  Excellency  the  Faithful- 
ness and  Care  of  Colonel  West,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.§ 

But  Fairfax  had  no  intention  of  taking  the 
hint,  and  replied  in  "a  loving  and  modest 
answer," — 

That  for  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  (though  he 
that  was  now  in,  was  a  worthy  Person)  he  had 
appointed  a  Gentleman  of  known  Worth  and  Fidelity, 
a  Citizen  of  good  Estate,  dwelling  amongst  them,  viz., 
Colonel  Tichburne,  who  is  by  his  Excellency  made 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  || 

The  citizens  had,  in  fact,  shown  their 
teeth ;  the  next  time  they  might  show  fight. 
Fairfax  and  his  army  resolved  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  entrusted  with  the  Tower. 
Their  train-bands  had  already  been  turned 
out,  and  now  their  Lieutenant  was  to  follow. 

*  Rushworth's  Historical  Collections,  Part  IV., 
vol.  ii„  p.  759. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  760. 

%  Ibid.,  p.  764. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  760. 

||  Ibid.,  p.  761.  This  was  the  well-known  Colonel 
(Alderman)  Tichbourne,  who  was  himself,  as  a 
Regicide,  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  with  his 
predecessor  Pennington,  25th  August,  1660. 
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Henceforth  the  fortress  was  to  be  held  by 
a  garrison  of  regular  troops.  But  where  were 
they  to  come  from  ?  The  general  and  his 
staff  would  naturally  be  averse  to  locking  up 
one  of  the  veteran  battalions  of  what  was 
technically  known  as  "  the  field  force  "  within 
the  walls  of  the  Tower  j  and  by  treating  it  as 
a  "garrison,"  it  would  be  possible  to  man  it 
without  trenching  on  "  the  field  force,"  gar- 
risons, I  take  it,  being,  as  yet,  outside  "  the 
establishment."  Some  infantry  was  therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  specially  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  the  number,  I  take  it,  of  six  hundred, 
half  the  then  strength  of  a  regiment  of  foot. 

The  transfer  of  the  Tower  into  the  hands 
of  the  Regulars  is  alluded  to,  this  same 
month,  in  the  mysterious  "  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment between  the  King's  Majesty  and  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,"  in  which  it  is  provided  by 
the  8th  Article,— 

"That  the  several  guards,  consisting  of  his  Ex- 
cellency Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  army,  be  speedily 
drawn  off  from  the  Tower,  etc.,  etc.,  ....  and  the 
said  places  to  be  again  guarded  by  the  citizens  of 
London  as  formerly."* 

We  now  pass  over  eight  months,  and  come 
to  the  famous  City  Riot  of  8-9  April,  1648, 
synchronising  with  other  loyalist  outbursts  in 
Norwich  and  elsewhere.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  as  yet  "  the  army  party,"  in  the 
enforced  absence  of  "the  eleven  members," 
had  an  actual  majority  in  the  House.  They 
hastened,  therefore,  to  curb  the  City  by 
raising  "the  regiment  in  the  Tower"  from 
600  to  1000  men,  and  by  adding  thereto  a 
troop  of  100  horse. t 

But,  within  a  month,  the  growing  strength 

*  Bell's  Fairfax  Correspondence,  i.,  395. 

t  13  April,  "That  the  Regiment  in  the  Tower  be 
made  up  1000  compleat,  and  that  100  horse  be  raised, 
and  quartered  in  the  Tower,  for  the  better  security  of 
the  "City  of  London"  (Ruskwortk,  p.  1060).  The 
following  day  they  "  ordered  that  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  General  should  be  desired  to  appoint  the  400 
foot  to  be  joined  with  those  in  the  Tower  to  make 
them  up  1000."  (It  is  from  this  entry  that  I  infer  their 
previous  strength  to  have  been  600).  "  They  further 
ordered  that  the  sum  of  ^1500  should  be  forthwith 
prepared  for  buying  Bedding  for  the  1000  Foot  and 
the  Troop  of  Horse  to  be  quartered  in  the  Tower  of 
London  "  (Ibid.,  p.  1061).  According  to  Whitelocke 
(Ed.  1682),  they  ordered  "twelve  hundred  (!)  horse 
to  be  there  "  (p.  299b),  a  passage  which  deserves  to 
be  compared  with  Colonel  Farre's  "ten  thousand  (!) 
men  of  the  Essex  train-bands  "  (p.  329°),  and  which 
well  illustrates  the  danger  of  an  unguarded  reliance  on 
his  statements. 


of  the  loyalist  reaction  had  emboldened  the 
City  to  seek  from  parliament  the  restoration 
of  its  former  independence  and  the  undoing 
of  Fairfax's  work.  The  movement  began, 
as  usual,  with  a  petition  to  the  Common 
Council  from  "  divers  worthy  and  well-affected 
citizens,  that  the  bringing-in  of  Bullion  is 
much  impeded  and  Merchandizing  greatly 
diverted,"  because  the 

Former  Favour  afforded  to  the  City  in  the  nominating 
of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  hath  been  of  late 
suspended  and  many  soldiers  therein  placed,  unknown 
to  the  City,  whereby  Trading  is  much  decayed,  and 
poor  People,  for  want  of  Imployment,  in  extream 
Misery,  and  the  City  greatly  endangered  by  their  im- 
portant [?  importunate]  necessities. 

I  would  invite  attention  to  the  striking 
parallel  between  the  position  of  affairs  at  this 
time  and  in  1641-2.  The  citizens' jealousy  of 
the  "  soldiers"  in  the  Tower  aptly  illustrates 
how  they  had  come  to  view  the  so-called  army 
of  "  the  parliament  "  with  the  same  feelings 
as  those  with  which  they  had  once  viewed 
the  King.* 

As  before,  in  their  alarm,  they  turned  to 
the  Commons.  On  the  9th  May  a  petition 
was  presented  by  the  Common  Council  to 
the  House — 

That  the  command  of  the  Tower  of  London  may  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  such  a  person  as  shall  be  nomi- 
nated and  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of 
the  said  City,  which  will  give  good  satisfaction  to  the 
City,  and  remove  many  fears  and  doubts,  etc. ,  etc.f 

We  are  told  that  "  the  Commons  had  debate 
upon  this  petition,"  and 

Resolved  .  .  .  That  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Commons,  in  Common-council  Assembled  of  the  City 
of  London,  be  by  Ordinance  of  Parliament  Authorized 
to  Nominate  and  Present  to  both  Houses  for  their 
Approbation  ....  an  able  and  sufficient  Person  for 
the  Command  of  the  Tower  of  London,  That   the 

*  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  similar  feeling  of 
the  citizens  in  the  spring  of  1641,  but  also  by  a  com- 
parison between  the  above  Petition  and  that  presented 
for  Byron's  dismissal  in  1642 : — "There  was  a  petition 
brought  and  delivered  to  the  Houses  in  the  names  of 
several  merchants  who  used  to  trade  to  the  Mint ;  in 
which  they  desired  that  there  might  be  such  a  person 
made  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  '  as  they  could  confide 
in'  (an  expression  that  grew  from  that  time  to  be 
much  used),  without  which  no  matt  would  venture 
bullion  into  the  Mint,  and,  by  consequence,  no  mer- 
chant would  bring  it  into  the  kingdom  "  (Clarendon's 
Rebellion,  ii.  154). 

f  Rushworth,  p.  1 107. 

R  2 
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soldiers  now  remaining  in  the  Tower  of  London  shall 
be  removed.* 

The  members  ("  Citizens  ")  for  the  City 
were  then  directed  to  "  prepare  and  bring  in 
an  Ordinance  according  to  these  Votes,  "t  This 
"Ordinance"  gave  rise  to  long  debates  in  the 
Commons  on  the  13th  and  16th,  but  was 
finally  passed  by  "both  Houses"  on  the  18th, 
and 

By  this  Ordinance,  Colonel  Francis  West  is  appointed 
to  be  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  to  have 
the  command  thereof,  as  formerly  he  had  ;  and  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  Tower  be  forthwith  removed 
thence.  % 

But  the  question  as  to  the  release  of  the 
Aldermen  still  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  caused 
a  delay  in  its  transfer,  and  on  the  23rd  (May) 
"the  House  further  Ordered,  upon  the  desire 
of  [the  Committee  for]  the  Militia  of 
London" 

That  the  Horse  and  Foot  in  the  Tower  should  be 
removed  from  the  Tower  and  joined  with  the  forces  at 
Whitehall  and  the  Mews,  and  there  to  continue,  till 
the  City  declare  they  are  in  a  posture  to  defend  the 
Parliament  and  themselves.  § 

Meanwhile  Fairfax  had  repeatedly  applied 
for  what  may  be  termed  the  garrison  of  West- 
minster, which  he  urgently  required  for  his 
field  force.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  contemplated  withdrawing  the  garrison 
in  the  Tower.  The  majority  in  the  House  had 
hitherto  resisted  Fairfax's  application,  but 
now  stricken  with  panic  at  the  advance  of  the 
Kentish  loyalists,  they  suddenly,  by  a  vote 
of  the  25th  (May),  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  executive  committee  both  the  forces  at 
Westminster  and  those  in  the  Tower  : — 

The  House  Ordered,  "That  the  Committee  of  Derby- 
House  should  have  power  to  dispose  of  the  Regiment 
of  Foot  and  Troop  of  Horse  in  the  Tower,  and  the 
Forces  at  Whitehall  and  the  Mews,  for  the  farther 
security  of  the  City  and  Parliament." 

"  That  notice  be  given  to  his  Excellency,  what  the 
grounds  and  necessities  are  for  the  stay  of  the  Forces 
of  the  Tower,  and  disposing  all  his  Forces  here  for  the 
safeguard  of  the  City  of  London."  || 

On  this  order  reaching  Derby  House,  the 

*  Ibid. 

\Ibid.,  1 108. 

%  Ibid.,  1 1 18.  This  restoration  of  the  Tower  to  the 
citizens,  and  its  re-occupation  by  the  train-bands,  is 
entirely  ignored  by  Bayley  in  his  well-known  History 
of  the  Tower  (p.  99),  though  he  describes  its  transfer 
in  the  previous  year. 

§  Ibid.,  1 1 26. 

\\Ibid.,  1 128. 


committee  sent  it  on  at  once  to  the  Common 
Council,  then  sitting,  where  it  was  welcomed 
with  eager  excitement.  That  same  evening, 
Col.  West,  accompanied  by  a  committee  of 
the  Council,  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of 
the  Tower,  to  take  over  the  command.  But 
Fairfax's  Lieutenant,  Col.  Tichbourne,  politely 
demurred  to  this  hasty  action,  especially 
while  the  arrears  of  his  troops  had  not  yet 
been  paid.  Pecuniary  difficulties,  however, 
were  not  allowed  to  form  an  obstacle,  and 
the  Common  Council  were  able  to  report,  the 
same  day,  to  the  House  that 

As  to  the  Forces  of  the  Tower,  they  had  given  Orders 
to  the  Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  them.* 

Tichbourne  undertook  that  "both  Himself, 
Officers,  and  Souldiers  were  ready  next  day  to 
march  away,"  and  next  morning  (26th  May) 
the  regiment  and  the  troop  marched  out,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  West  marched  in  "with  a 
City  Train'd  band."  t 

Thus  was  Fairfax's  work  undone  by  the 
whirligig  of  time,  and  the  City,  which  only  nine 
months  before  had  been  prostrate  beneath 
his  triumphant  soldiery,  was  now  once  more 
exulting  in  its  possession  of  the  dreaded 
fortress. 

I  hope,  in  the  second  half  of  this  paper, 
to  treat  of  the  doings  of  "  the  Tower  Regi- 
ment "  (as  the  evicted  garrison  was  by  this 
time  known),  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
campaigns  of  this  eventful  year. 


a  jFeto  Bom  upon  t&e  Dtarp 
of  Batimmei  (Done,  E.a„  for 
tjje  gears  1752  ann  1753* 


N  Francis  Bacon's  Advancement  of 
Learning,  "private  records  and 
evidences  "  are  included  under  An- 
tiquities, as  being  "  remnants  of 
history  which  have  casually  escaped  the  ship- 
wreck of  time." 

*  Ibid.,  1 128. 

f  Perfect  Weekly  Account  (King's  Pamphlets,  G.  L. 
369,  No.  18).  Cf.  Perfect  Diurnal (No.  251),  p.  2024. 
These  transactions  are  not  described  by  Rushworth. 
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In  the  columns  of  The  Antiquary,  how- 
ever, it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  adduce  such 
weighty  authority  for  any  attempt  "  to  save 
and  recover  somewhat  from  the  deluge  of 
time,"  even  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  period 
is  a  dull  one.  How  dull  it  was  let  Horace 
Walpole  testify. 

In  1753  "there  was,"  he  says,  "no  war, 
no  politics,  no  parties,  no  madness,  and  no 
scandal ;  "  if  this  be  true,  it  will  perhaps 
account  for  Macaulay's  assertion  that "  the  last 
twenty  years  of  George  II. 's  reign  is  a  time  of 
which  readers  of  English  history  know  the 
least ; "  yet  u  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  war,"  and  students  of  our 
literature,  art,  and  the  drama  may,  perchance, 
find  some  interest  in  the  glimpses  of  men  and 
manners  which  these  diaries  afford. 

In  these  days  the  memory  of  Culloden  was 
still  green,  complaints  being  made  to  Parlia- 
ment that  seditious  songs  were  sung  in  the 
streets.  Kilmarnock,  and  the  brave  Balma- 
rino,  and  the  "old  fox"  Lovat  had  closed,  vir- 
tually, the  last  scene  of  the  Jacobite  Rebellion 
upon  the  block  at  Tower  Hill.*  Only  five 
years  before,  Addison  and  "Dick"  Steele  had 
passed  away,  Defoe's  graphic  pen  was  still, 
Pope  and  Swift  were  no  more,  but  there  was 
yet  a  warm  after-glow,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
genius  of  these  great  writers,  and  other  names, 
hardly  less  distinguished,  come  crowding 
upon  us.  David  Hume,  appointed  Librarian 
to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinbro'  in 
1752,  was  turning  to  good  account  the  facilities 
for  study  which  his  new  post  gave  him,  and 
had  begun  his  History  of  England.  Dr. 
Johnson,  hard  at  work  upon  his  Dictionary, 
was  writing  in  the  Rambler.  Richardson  had 
completed  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  in  1753 
produced  his  "  ultra-perfect "  Sir  Charles 
Grandison.  Tom  Jones,  "  that  exquisite 
picture  of  human  manners,"  as  Gibbon  so 
justly  terms  it,  had  appeared,  and  Fielding 
was  soon  to  end  his  days  at  Lisbon.  The 
success  of  Peregrine  Pickle  and  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom  had  decided  the  literary  career 
of  Smollett,  who  like  the  last  named  novelist 
was  also  fated  to  die  in  a  foreign  land.    Gray's 

*  In  Dr.  Doran's  London  in  Jacobite  Times  there 
is  a  graphic  account  of  the  fate  of  the  final  victim  of 
"  '45" — Dr.  Archibald  Cameron,  who  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  in  1753,  and  who  now  lies  buried  beneath  the 
altar  of  the  Savoy  Chapel. 


Elegy  had  had  its  last  polish  put  upon  it,  and 
disarmed  even  Johnson's  disparaging  criti- 
cism. Burke  was  studying  at  the  Bar,  and 
was  already  a  contributor  to  periodical  litera- 
ture; Goldsmith  was  studying  medicine  at 
Edinburgh,  and  Sterne  was  soon  to  give  to 
the  world  the  inimitable  Uncle  Toby.  Upon 
the  stage,  Garrick,*  then  in  his  prime  (he 
would  be  thirty-seven)  was  delighting  and 
astonishing  audiences  by  his  powers  in  the 
very  opposite  characters  of  Macbeth  and 
Abel  Drugger.  Foote  was  playing  at  the 
"Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket."  Peg 
Woffington  had  not  yet  been  stricken  with  the 
malady  which  took  her  from  the  boards  she 
loved  so  well,  and  was  to  cause  her  to  end 
her  days  alone  and  friendless  at  Twickenham, 
whilst  Quin  and  Mrs.  Cibber  were  both  high 
in  popular  favour. 

In  art  a  few  stars  shone  brightly.  Reynolds, 
just  come  back  from  Rome,  where  he  probably 
left  Wilson,  was  rising  rapidly.  Hogarth  was 
at  his  zenith,  having  already  produced  his 
most  celebrated  satirical  pictures.  Gains- 
borough, who  had  not  long  married  sweet 
Margaret  Burr,  was  at  work  at  Ipswich,  paint- 
ing Suffolk  landscapes.  In  portraiture,  the 
influence  of  the  "hasty  and  rapacious  Knel- 
ler,"  t  as  Macaulay  styles  him,  was  still 
paramount,  though  he  had  been  dead  for  five- 
and-twenty  years  and  more.  Mr.  Leslie  in 
his  Life  and  Times  [of  Reynolds  relates  how 
Ellis,  a  portrait  painter  eminent  at  that  time, 
said,  "  Ah,  Reynolds,  this  will  never  do  ;  why, 
you  don't  paint  in  the  least  like  Kneller !  " 
and  on  the  innovator,  for  as  such  he  was 
regarded,  attempting  to  defend  himself,  the 
critic  would  not  stay  to  hear  him,  and  ex- 
claiming,'" Shakespeare  in  poetry,  and  Kneller 
in  painting,  damme  ! "  walked  out  of  the 
room. 

Reynolds'  old  master  Hudson  was  the 
fashionable  portrait  painter  in  oils,  and 
Roubiliac  the  sculptor  of  the  day. 

Amongst  the  "painters  in  little,"  then  so 

*  Garrick  was  painted  by  Hone  in  1759. 

f  Apropos  of  Sir  Godfrey,  the  following  passage  of 
arms  between  him  and  Pope  may  be  new  to  some 
readers.  The  poet,  after  looking  round  a  gallery  of 
beauties  by  the  painter,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  pity,  Sir 
Godfrey,  you  had  not  been  consulted  at  the  creation." 
Kneller,  throwing  his  eyes  upon  Pope's  shoulders, 
replied,  "  Really  I  should  have  made  some  things 
better." 
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much  in  vogue,  Nathaniel  Hone,  Royal 
Academician,  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts  at  Florence,  and  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  became,  after  the  death  of  Zincke,  the 
enamellist,  the  most  fashionable.  The  bio- 
graphical details  one  is  able  to  glean  about 
him  are  meagre,  and  but  for  the  attention 
which  his  famous  quarrel  with  Reynolds 
drew  upon  him,  little,  now-a-days,  would, 
perhaps,  be  known  about  him ;  indeed  Leslie, 
as  the  avowed  champion  of  Sir  Joshua,  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  he  (Hone)  is 
now  only  remembered  for  the  jealous  malig- 
nity he  displayed  towards  the  President." 
I  propose  to  say  more  of  this  incident  anon. 
Hone  was  born  in  17 17,  in  Dublin,  where 
his  father  was  a  merchant.  He  came  when 
young  to  England,  and  married  a  lady  (the 
"  Molly  "  of  the  diary)  of  some  property,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  Of  these, 
Horace  and  Camillus  were  both  painters. 
The  former  "practised  in  water-colours,  oils, 
and  enamel,  but  his  miniatures  are  his  best 
works,"  says  J.  C.  Smith.*  Horace  was 
elected  A.R.  A. ,  1 7  7  9 .  Soon  after  he  removed 
to  Dublin,  where  he  met  with  great  success  ; 
but  after  the  Union  his  fashionable  sitters 
fell  off,  and  he  returned  to  London,  where 
he  was  appointed  miniature  painter  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  died  in  1825,  aged 
seventy.  His  brother  Camillus  was  an  ex- 
hibitor at  the  Royal  Academy,  after  which  he 
practised  his  art  in  the  West  Indies ;  then 
settled  and  died  in  Dublin  in  1837.  There 
is  a  portrait  of  Miss  Hone  engraved  by  J. 
R.  Smith,t  which  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  Night 
Like  a  rich  Jewell  in  an  Ethiop's  Ear. 

Then  there  was  a  Miss  Lydia  Hone,  who 
was  also  painted  by  her  father,  and  Charles 
Phillips  engraved  a  very  fine  mezzotint  plate 
of  her  holding  a  white  rabbit  in  her  arms. 

She  died  of  consumption  in  1773,  when 
she  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  Besides 
Apelles,  Samuel,  and  Sophia,  who  died  young, 
in  the  diary  we  read  of  other  children,  for 
no  paterfamilias,  I  ween,  will  mistake  the 
meaning  of  such  entries  as  "  paid  for  James's 
frock,"  "  Polly  went  to  school,"  etc.  Also 
we  hear  of  "Miss  Floretta,"  who   died  of 

*  British  Mezzotinto  Portraits. 
f  After  a  picture  by  her  father. 


measles ;  and,  finally,  of  a  "  Miss  Melly," 
who  chose  All  Fools'  Day  to  give  occasion 
for  her  anxious  parent  to  make  the  following 
remark :  "  Amelia,  either  by  drinking  or 
otherways  medling  with  a  bottle  of  rum, 
was  within  an  hair's  breadth  of  eternity." 
This  indiscreet  young  lady,  however,  lived 
to  an  advanced  age,  married  a  Doctor  Rigg, 
and  her  portrait,  holding  a  cup  of  Bohea  in 
her  hand,  was  engraved  by  Greenwood. 

But  to  return  to  Hone.  He  seems  to.have 
practised  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly at  York,  and  then  to  have  settled 
in  London.  He  was  living  in  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  when  the  diary  was 
begun;  he  moved  to  Frith  Street  in  1752, 
still  a  fashionable  quarter.  From  Smith's 
Life  of  Nollekens  we  learn  that  the  middle 
part  of  Schomberg  House,  Pall  Mall,  was 
occupied  by  Hone,  "who  kept  a  famous 
black  woman  in  it  as  his  model."  Here 
too,  it  is  said,  the  famous  Dr.  Graham 
exhibited  Emma  Lyon,  afterwards  Lady 
Hamilton,  as  the  Goddess  of  Health.  Col- 
lectors of  miniatures  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  Cosway  lived  there  too.  Hone 
dwelt  also  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  died 
at  No.  44,  Rathbone  Place,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year,  and  was  buried  August  23rd, 
1784,  at  Hendon.  Besides  the  two  plates 
engraved  by  himself,  there  are  several  por- 
traits of  Hone  extant.  Two  miniatures  also 
by  himself  were  shown  at  the  Loan  collection 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  1865 
(where,  by  the  way,  some  twenty  enamels 
by  him  were  also  exhibited).  The  National 
Portrait  Gallery  possesses  an  oil  picture,  also 
from  his  own  brush,  of  which  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it  I  may 
quote  a  description  from  Mr.  Scharf s  ad- 
mirable catalogue, — 

Seen  to  the  waist  wearing  a  rich  blue  coat  and  a 
plain,  white-falling  shirt-collar  showing  the  neck,  he 
is  holding  a  large  portfolio  with  both  hands,  his  right 
hand  holds  a  porte  crayon.  .  .  .  His  youthful  and 
close-shaven  face,  with  a  double  chin,  and  the  dark- 
grey  eyes  looking  at  the  spectator.  His  eyebrows 
are  broad,  soft,  and  brown,  and  his  hair  rich  yellow- 
brown,  and  close  cut,  but  wavy." 
Hone  also  figures  in  Zoffany's  well-known 
picture  of  the  Academicians  now  in  the 
royal  collection  ;  and  finally  the  Diploma 
Gallery  at  Burlington  House  contains  another 
portrait,  full  face,  in  a  large  black  hat. 
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The  mention  of  the  Royal  Academy 
makes  it  necessary  to  allude  briefly  to  his 
relations  with  that  body,  as  they  embrace  an 
episode  which  is  at  once  the  best  known, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  the  least  creditable 
in  his  career. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Society  of 
Artists,  which  used  to  exhibit  in  Spring 
Gardens,  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter 
under  the  name  of  the  Society  of  Artists  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1768  a  secession  took 
place,  from  which  arose  the  present  Royal 
Academy.  Of  this  society  Hone  was  one 
of  the  foundation  members,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  pretty  constant  contributor, 
e.g.,  in  1769  Northcote  notes  that  Hone's 
"  Piping  Boy  "  was  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive pictures  in  the  exhibition;  in  177 1  we 
find  him  sending  nine  portraits. 

In  1775  occurred  the  painful  quarrel  in 
connection  with  his  satire  upon  Reynolds. 
Those  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  the 
details  of  this  affair  will  find  them  treated  at 
length  in  Smith's  Nollekens  and  his  Times, 
where  an  amusing  account  is  given  of  a  visit 
paid  by  the  painter  to  "  Little  Nolly,"  who 
seems  to  have  vigorously  championed  Rey- 
nolds, adding,  "  You  are  always  running  your 
rigs  against  Sir  Joshua." 

The  chief  objection,  however,  was  the 
alleged  introduction  of  Angelica  Kauffmann 
as  a  nude  figure.  This  imputation  Hone 
indignantly  repudiated,  and  wrote  to  "Miss 
Angel,"  assuring  her  that  nothing  was  further 
from  his  thoughts  than  to  insult  "  the  first  of 
her  sex  in  painting,  and  amongst  the  loveliest 
of  women  in  person." 

He  made  an  affidavit  to  this  effect,  and 
afterwards  exhibited  the  obnoxious  picture, 
with  some  sixty  other  of  his  works,  in  a 
room  nearly  opposite  New  Slaughter's  Coffee 
House  in  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  Hone  was 
moved  by  jealousy  and  envy  at  the  success 
of  Reynolds  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  this 
may  well  be ;  but  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor 
found  at  the  end  of  a  note-book,  kept  by 
Sir  Joshua  at  Florence,  "  a  malicious  little 
sketch  of  a  pair  of  knock-kneed,  splay-footed 
legs,  surmounted  by  a  large  sketching-board 
and  a  cocked  hat,  and  opposite  was  written 
'  Master  Hone.' "  *  This  at  any  rate  suggests 
*  Leslie's  Life  of  Reynolds. 


that  there  may  have  been  some  long-standing 
ill-feeling,  some  feud  which  may  have  had 
its  origin  years  before  they  met  as  rival  can- 
didates for  the  patronage  of  the  fashionable 
world  of  London. 

To  come  now  to  the  diaries,  a  sight  of 
which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend  j 
they  are  two  duodecimos  bound  in  brown 
leather,  and  consist  of  MSS.  entries  made  in 
a  minute  hand. 

The  contents  may  be  divided  into  (a) 
appointments  with  sitters;  (b)  entries  relat- 
ing to  his  personal  doings  and  expenditure, 
etc.,  to  which  may  be  added  (c)  a  few 
extracts  from  the  printed  Historical  Register, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  diary  for  1753. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  appointments, 
alphabetically  arranged  : — 


Hamilton,  Duchess  of. 
Hare,  Mrs. 
Horton,  Miss. 
Jordan,  Mr. 
Montrath,  Earl  of. 
McCarty,  Mr. 
Middlesex,  Lord  and  Lady. 
Miser,  ye. 

Plymouth,  Lord  and  Lady. 
Portmore,  Lord. 
Princess  at  Kew,  ye. 
Prince,  ye  late  (of  Wales). 
Rolles,  Mr. 
Rutland,  Duke  of. 
Salkeild,  Mr. 
Shannon,  Lady. 
Stevens,  Captain. 
Sutherland,  Dr. 
Taylor,  Dr. 
Weldon,  Captain. 
Wilks,  Mr. 


Armstrong,  Mrs. 

Bailey,  Captain. 

Barnard,  Mr. 

Beaumont,  Mrs. 

Bird,  Mr. 

Biscoe,  Mr.  and  Miss. 

Bond,  Mr. 

Broadley,  Captain. 

Butler,  Miss. 

Cotton,  Mrs. 

Cox,  Dr. 

Curzon,  Lady  Caroline. 

Davenport,  Miss. 

Dopping,  Mrs. 

Durban,  Mr. 

Eyres,  Governor. 

Foley,  Mr. 

Fortescue,  Lord. 

Frazi,  Mrs. 

Gilham,  Miss. 

Guernsey,  Lady  Charlotte. 

Harvie,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  Hone  had  a  good 
share  of  patronage  ;  for,  in  addition  to  these 
fifty  sitters  in  the  years  1752  and  1753,  there 
were  probably  others,  since  there  are  scarcely 
any  entries  whatever  in  the  diary  after  the 
3rd  of  August,  1753,  when  the  painter  set 
out  for  a  month's  visit  to  Paris.  Such  were 
the  demoralising  effects  of  a  visit  to  the  city 
of  pleasure  !  What  a  pity  he  did  not  record 
some  of  his  impressions  of  the  Paris  of  his 
day. 

jQxo  1  os.  would  seem  to  be  the  usual  sum 
charged  by  Hone  for  a  miniature  or  enamel. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  paid  him  sixty 
guineas,  doubtless  for  portraits  of  his  fair 
young  bride,  who  is  probably  the  best  known, 
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and  certainly  the  most  attractive  amongst 
his  numerous  sitters  for  these  two  years. 

Elizabeth  Gunning,  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
(and  afterwards  of  Argyll),  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Gunning,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Coote, 
co.  Cork.  She  became  the  wife  of  two  and 
the  mother  of  four  dukes.* 

Walpole  tells  us  that  the  name  of  this 
lady,  together  with  that  of  her  sister,  Maria, 
Countess  of  Coventry, t  "was  grown  so 
renowned  that  in  Ireland  the  beggar  women 
bless  you  with  the  luck  of  the  Gunnings." 

He  paints  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  un- 
attractive colours,  describing  him  as  "  the 
abstract  of  Scotch  pride,  hot,  debauched, 
extravagant,  and  equally  damaged  in  his 
fortune  and  his  person." 

The  furore  excited  by  the  loveliness  of 
these  Irish  sisters  is  well  known,  and  may  be 
imagined  when  we  read  how  the  noble  mob 
at  a  Drawing-room  clambered  upon  chairs 
and  tables  to  look  at  them ;  how  their  doors 
were  mobbed  by  crowds  eager  to  see  them 
get  into  their  chairs,  and  places  taken  early 
at  the  theatres  when  they  were  expected ; 
how  seven  hundred  people  sat  up  all  night, 
in  and  about  a  Yorkshire  inn,  to  see  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  get  into  her  post-chaise 
in  the  morning;  while  a  Worcester  shoe- 
maker made  money  by  showing  the  shoe  he 
was  making  for  the  Countess  of  Coventry. 

Another  aristocratic  patron  in  the  above 
list  is  Algernon,  Earl  of  Montrath.  This 
peer  also  seems  to  have  had  a  remarkable 
wife,J  if  Horace  Walpole  is  to  be  trusted, 
who  after  saying  in  one  letter  (as  quoted 
above),  "  there  is  no  scandal,"  writes  thus  to 
his  friend  George  Montagu  : — 

By  the  way,  you  know  that  reverend  head  of  the 
law  (Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke)  is  frequently  shut 
up  here  (Twickenham)  with  my  Lady  Mountrath, 
who  is  as  rich  and  as  tipsy  as  Cacafogo  in  the  comedy. 
What  a  jumble  of  avarice,  lewdness,  dignity,  and — 
claret  ! 

*  She  married  (ist)  1752,  James  Douglas,  6th 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  was  mother  of  James,  7th 
Duke,  and  Douglas,  8th  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Married 
(2nd)  1759,  John  Campbell,  5th  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
was  mother  of  George  6th  and  John  7th  Duke  of 
Argyll;  created  Baroness  Hamilton  1776. 

f  Married  in  the  same  year  to  Lord  Coventry,  "  a 
grave  young  lord  of  the  remains  of  the  patriot  breed," 
she  died  in  1759,  it  is  said  a  victim  to  cosmetics,  but 
more  probably  to  consumption. 

\  Diana  Newport,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford ; 
she  died  1766,  aged  ninety. 


The  diaries  make  frequent  mention  of 
purchases  of  prints  at  prices  which  would 
make  collectors  nowadays  die  of  envy. 
They  were  distinguished  by  the  "  collector's 
mark"  of  a  human  eye,  according  to  Mr. 
Redgrave;*  who  also  observes  that  Hone 
"scraped  some  good  mezzotints  from  his 
own  pictures,"  and  that  "there  are  a  few 
etchings  from  his  hand." 

We  get  a  very  good  insight  into  Mr. 
Hone's  personal  doings,  for  he  kept  a  careful 
cash  account,  and  his  diaries  show  not  only 
how  he  got  his  money,  but  how  he  spent  it. 
He  certainly  seems  to  have  enjoyed  life,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  have  partaken  freely  of  its 
pleasures  (which  is  not  perhaps  quite  the 
same  thing) ;  for  instance,  one  of  the  first 
entries  I  lighted  upon  was  "two  ticketts  to 
ye  masquerade  ^3  3^.,  two  masques  icy., 
chair  hire,  etc.,  3*." 

Clearly  too  his  personal  appearance  was 
not  neglected,  as  witness  an  entry  of  24^.  for 
"silver  lace";  and  on  January  12th,  31J.  6d. 
" for  a  new  peruke  from  Chilton's;"  and  later, 
"5*  Pd  ye  barber ;"  and  on  March  3rd  "a  bag 
for  my  wig"  cost  4s.  6d.,  to  say  nothing  of 
2S.  6d.  for  a  pair  of  black  buckles.  On  this 
day  he  was  doubtless  "drest  all  in  his  best," 
for  he  kept  the  king's  birthday,  spending 
"js.  6d.  in  chair  hiret  to  St.  James's,  and 
1 5 s.  "at  ye  play."  These  royal  birthdays 
seem  to  have  been  rather  expensive  and 
frequent  too,  for  on  the  27th  of  November  in 
the  same  year  he  keeps  the  king's  birthday 
again !  when  he  spent  12X.  6d.  in  chair  hire, 
besides  16s.  6d.  for  silk  stockings,  7*.  for  a 
pair  of  pumps,  and  15*.  for  "a  green  sword 
belt." 

No  doubt  the  "  new  peruke  "  and  "  the 
green  sword  belt "  were  worn  and  duly 
admired  when  Mr.  Hone  took  part  in  the 
gaieties  of  the  town,  as  he  appears  often  to 
have  done  at  Sadler's  Wells  and  "  at  the 
rural  assembly  at  Ranelagh/'  when  curds 
and  whey,  or  perhaps  milk-punch,  cost  him 
27*.  6d. 

On  the  ist  of  May  he  goes  by  water  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  sees  the  lions.  On  the 
28th  of  May  he  rides  to  Epsom;  on  Lord 

*  Dictionary  of  Artists  of  English  School. 

f  From  the  pocket-book  I  learn  that  the  number 
of  licensed  chairs  was  400.  They  took  you  a  mile 
for  is.  and  a  mile  and  a  half  for  is.  6d. 
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Mayor's  Day  he  goes,  also  by  water,  to  see 
the  show,  and  once  he  visits  Mother  Mid- 
night's Oratory,  where  he  may  have  seen  the 
fastidious  gentleman  from  Strawberry  Hill, 
who  gives  his  friend  Montagu  a  long  account 
of  what  he  terms  "  the  lowest  buffoonery  in 
the  world  there  is  an  admired  dulcimer, 
a  favourite  salt  box,  and  a  really  curious  Jew's 
harp,"  and  so  on,  but,  adds  Walpole,  "the 
entertainment  is  now  grown  the  fashion." 

Vauxhall,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
Hone's  favourite  resort  when  on  pleasure 
bent.  He  records  frequent  visits,  spending 
165.  in  two  gallons  of  shrub  on  one  occasion. 

The  delights  of  Vauxhall  have  been  so 
often  told  that  I  must  beg  the  reader's 
pardon  for  quoting  Walpole's  account  of  one 
of  his  visits  there  with  an  aristocratic  party, 
including  "  a  pretty  Miss  Beauclerc,  and  a 
very  foolish  Miss  Sparre."     They  went  in — 

Their  barge  with  a  boat  of  French  horns  and 
little  Ashe  singing;  we  paraded  some  time  up  the 
river  and  at  last  debarked  .  .  .  We  picked  up  Lord 
Granby  very  drunk :  at  last  we  assembled  in  our 
booth  ....  Lady  Caroline  (Petersham)  looking 
gloriously  jolly  and  handsome  ....  we  minced  seven 

chickens  into  a  china  dish,  which  Lady  C stewed 

over  a  lamp  with  three  pats  of  butter  and  a  flagon  of 
water,  stirring  and  rattling  and  laughing  ....  so  that 
from  eleven  till  half-past  one  we  had  the  whole  con- 
course round  our  booth  ....  it  was  three  o'clock 
before  we  got  home. 

But  besides  these  jaunts  and  jollities  out 
of  doors,  pleasures  at  home  were  not  wanting, 
judging  by  memoranda  of  friends  to  dine, 
and  such  entries  as  "  lost  to  Molly  at  cards 
j£i  1  j.,"  paid  Mr.  Gillatt  for  wine  ^25  odd, 
"Ye  gin  bill  £1  155."  When  it  is  remembered 
that  one  could  then  get  drunk  on  gin  for  a 
penny,  this  points  to  a  considerable  con- 
sumption. Mr.  Lecky  in  his  valuable  History 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  has  given  some 
startling  statistics  relative  to  the  gin-drinking 
habits  of  the  day ;  what  they  led  to  may  be 
seen  in  Hogarth's  terrible  "  Gin  Lane." 

Besides  frequent  visits  to  "  ye  Princess  at 
Kew"  (professional  these),  the  diaries  record 
a  "  trip  to  Margate "  in  a  hoy,  a  visit  to 
Paris,  and  a  journey  to  Ireland.  A  few  notes 
of  the  latter  may  interest  travellers  in  these 
degenerate  days. 

He  set  out  for  the  "distressful  country" 
on  Friday  the  24th  of  July,  reaching  Brick- 
hill  by  three  stages  the  first  day ;  on  the  next 


night  he  lay  at  Dunchurch,  on  Sunday  at  the 
Welsh  Harp  ;  on  Monday  he  reached  Charn- 
hill,  and  on  Tuesday  he  arrived  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Chester;  thus  taking  five  days 
to  perform  what  we  do  in  as  many  hours. 
On  the  Wednesday  he  was  at  Parkgate,  and 
on  Sunday  he  sailed  for  Dublin,  in  "ye  Race- 
horse." * 

This  said  Racehorse  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  fast,  for  it  took  her  three  days 
to  get  to  Dublin,  where  Mr.  Hone  on  land- 
ing took  lodgings  with  a  Mrs.  Summers,  in 
Dames  Street,  "  at  a  pistole  per  week."  t 

The  cost  of  this  trip  to  Ireland  is  instruc- 
tive. I  find  the  post-chaise  came  to  ^5  5*., 
the  road  bills  amount  to  £&  iw.  $d., 
the  carriage  of  trunk  i8.y.  6a7.,  the  passage- 
money  £2  12s.  6d.  (£3  $s.  on  his  return) 
— altogether,  with  sundries,  an  outlay  of 
£17  185.  iod.;  and  a  pretty  penny  too,  for, 
as  it  is  needless  to  observe,  a  pound  went 
further  then  than  it  will  now.  The  expenses 
on  his  return  were  much  the  same. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  jottings  taken 
at  random  from  the  Historical  Register 
which  the  pocket  books  contain;  they  will, 
perhaps,  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  these 
same  "good  old  days." 

1752.     March  23. — "  Sixteen  malefactors  executed  at 
Tyburn,  four  in  irons." 
April  1. — "Darby  convicted  at  Kingston  of 

robbing  the  western  mail." 
July  21. — "The  Marlow  stage  fined  ^20  for 

travelling  on  a  Sunday." 
February  24. — "Daniel  Bull  McCarthy  died  in 
Ireland ;  he  married  his  fifth  wife  at  eighty- 
four,  and  had  twenty  children  by  her." 
March  13. — "  Miss  Jeffries  convicted."  % 
April  6. — "Miss  Blandy  hanged  at  Oxford." § 
May  5. — "The  New  Wells,  near  London  Spaw, 
preached  in  by  a  Methodist  clergyman.  "  || 

*  By  a  coincidence  the  Historical  Register,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  printed  on  each  page,  records  the  fact 
that  Columbus  sailed  that  same  date  in  1492  to  dis- 
cover America.  Query,  did  Mr.  Hone  select  this  as 
an  auspicious  day? 

f  16s.  6d. — from  tables  at  the  end  of  the  diary. 
Portuguese  money  seems  to  have  been  "current  coin  " 
in  England  at  this  time. 

J  Murderess  of  her  uncle,  who  debauched  her. 

§  Murderess  of  her  father.  These  two  ladies  were 
those  referred  to  by  my  Lady  Glover,  when  she  said 
that  "since  the  two  Misses  were  hanged  and  the  two 
Misses  (the  Gunnings)  were  married,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  talked  of." 

||  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  both  painted  by 
Hone. 
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September  14. — "The  Gregorian  or  new  stile 
took  place." 

Truly  'twould  seem  that  a  "new  stile" 
was  wanted  in  those  days,  of  which  the 
following  must  be  my  last  illustration. 

April  23. — "Several  thousand  persons  at  Tring 
concerned  in  murdering  an  old  woman  for 
being  a  witch  (1751)." 

J.  J.  Foster. 


C6e  Coins  of  Oentce, 

By  W.  Carew-Hazlitt. 
Part  II. 


BTdHi  R10R  to  I:56'  tne  old  denar0>  first 
\W&h  without,  and  then  with,  the  name 
v  Lv5ff  of  the  patron  saint,  had  been  rein- 
forced by  a  second  coin  repre- 
senting the  moiety  of  it,  the  denaro  minore 
or  piccolo.  This  new  piece,  which  some 
have  confounded  with  the  marcuccio  to  be 
presently  noticed,  was  of  billon,  and  weighed 
from  eight  to  ten  grains.  On  the  obverse 
appears  a  cross,  with  the  pellets  in  a  double 
indented  circle,  and  the  legend  d.  mavr  dvx 
(Domenigo  Morosini) ;  the  reverse  exhibited 
the  bust  of  St.  Mark,  with  the  glory  or 
nimbus  and  s.  marcvs  ven.  The  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Morosini,  Pietro  Polani 
(n 30 — 48),  has  been  credited  by  some  of 
the  Venetian  numismatists  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  peculiar  type  of  the  original  denaro, 
with  the  legend  on  the  obverse  ds  conserva 
polano  mp,  and  on  the  other  side  xpe  salva 
venecias.  It  is  a  piece  which  we  have  not 
had  under  our  eyes ;  but  the  characters  are 
suspiciously  unusual,  and  in  one  specimen 
Polano  is  said  to  read  Romano. 

Where  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is 
extraordinarily  great,  the  fractional  divisions 
of  the  coinage  seem  to  be  almost  infinitesimal. 
In  the  reign  of  Sebastiano  Ziani  (11 73-8), 
the  idea  was  conceived  of  striking  the  quartu- 
arolo  or  denarino,  the  fourth  part  of  a  denaro 
piccolo  and  the  eighth  of  the  grande.  This 
minute  piece  of  base  metal  weighed  five  or 
six  grains,  and  had  on  the  obverse  a  crosslet 
in  a  double  circle,  with  the  legend  <z>  eb.  dvx, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  second  crosslet  in  a 
circle,  with  a> .  marcv  co  .     There  were  two 


types  differing  in  the  points  and  letters ;  and 
Orio  Malipiero,  Ziani's  successor,  issued 
other  varieties  (1178-92). 

But  the  first  clear  step  of  an  important 
character  was  the  conception  of  the  grosso 
during  the  administration  of  Arrigo  or  Enrico 
Dandolo  (1192-1205).  It  was  of  fine  silver, 
weight  44  grains  in  proof  condition,  and  of 
Byzantine  pattern.  It  was  the  prototype  of 
the  French  gros  and  the  English  groat.  Its 
value  in  English  computation  was  about  $d. 
On  the  obverse  were  represented  the  erect 
figures  of  the  Doge  and  St.  Mark,  face  to 
face,  the  latter  with  the  nimbus,  and  tendering 
the  standard,  for  which  a  flag-pole  does  duty ; 
the  legend  dvx  h.  dandol.  s.  m.  veneti. 
On  the  reverse  the  Saviour  is  seated  on  a 
decorated  throne  with  the  glory,  His  right 
hand  extended  in  the  act  of  benediction,  His 
left  holding  the  Gospels,  with  ic  .  xc.  This 
handsome  coin  was  also  known  as  a  matapan, 
from  the  cape  of  that  name ;  but  under 
what  circumstances  it  was  so  christened  is 
not  positively  certain.  The  grosso,  which 
had  a  long  run,  and  eventually  its  divisions  in 
its  own  metal,  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  the  earliest  distinct  aim,  on  the  part  of 
the  Mint,  at  the  establishment  of  a  standard. 
It  fluctuated  in  weight  three  or  four  grains 
under  different  reigns;  but  it  was  far  from 
being  so  irregular  and  capricious  as  the  groats 
of  the  English  Edwards.  There  was  not  the 
same  inducement.  Besides  the  grosso, 
Dandolo  deserves  the  honour  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  copper  currency.  Somewhere 
about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Mint  coined  the  quattrino,  or  fourth  of  the 
grosso,  the  weight  16  grains;  the  legends, 
e.  dadvl  dvx,  and  cruciformly  within  a 
circle  the  four  letters  v  n  c  s,  for  Venecias. 
The  government  of  Pietro  Gradenigo  (1289- 
131 1)  ordered  a  double  quattrino  of  copper, 
or  half-grosso :  but  we  hear  no  more  of  it. 
Of  course,  unsuccessful  trials  were  made 
here  as  elsewhere,  and  were  not  repeated. 

The  successor  of  Dandolo,  Pietro  Ziani, 
continued  during  his  reign  of  twenty-four 
years  (1205-29)  to  strike  all  the  pieces  now 
in  circulation ;  but  he  added  to  the  wealth 
of  the  coinage  nothing  but  a  small  copper 
piece  called  the  marcuccio,  of  five  or  six 
grains,  with  a  cross  having  triangles  in  lieu 
of  pellets  in  the  angles,  and  the  legend  p. 
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ziani  dvx.  On  the  other  side  occur  St.  Mark 
with  the  glory  in  a  double  circlet,  and  the 
legend  w .  marvc  tn  ve.  Giacomo  Tiepolo 
(1229-49)  issued  the  grosso  in  two  states, 
with  and  without  a  mint-mark;  and  that 
valuable  emblem  of  distinction  here  makes 
its  first  appearance.  It  presents  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  enclosing  three  pellets 
under  the  mantle  of  the  enthroned  Christ. 
Andrea  Contarini  (1368-81)  altered  the 
pattern  by  placing  the  figure  of  the  Doge  in 
profile;  and  his  successor  made  further 
changes.  But  in  the  coronation  -  oath  of 
Tiepolo,  where  the  rates  of  postage  are 
prescribed,  the  soldo  is  quoted  as  a  current 
piece;  it  was  the  moiety  of  the  grosso; 
and  as  the  fourth  had  been  coined  before 
1205,  the  most  ancient  issues  may  be  perhaps 
presumed  to  have  disappeared.  No  speci- 
men with  the  name  of  Tiepolo  has  been 
brought  to  notice. 

Reniero  Zeno  (1252-68)  made  an  experi- 
ment of  an  entirely  novel  kind ;  for,  as  a 
companion  to  the  silver  grosso,  he  produced 
one  in  copper  of  40  grains,  with  the  Doge's 
name  and  s.  m.  veneti  on  one  side,  and  the 
usual  seated  effigy  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
other.  In  the  field  to  the  left  is  a  small 
globe,  which  may  be  a  mint-mark.  Zeno 
also  struck  the  silver  grosso  in  six  types, 
weighing  from  38  to  40  grains,  and  the  next 
Doge  coined  one  of  40^.  But  the  copper 
grosso  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with 
favour;  though  it  was  larger  than  the  silver 
piece,  and  varied  in  other  respects,  the  simi- 
larity of  denomination  made  it  in  an  illiterate 
age  perhaps  too  open  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
plater;  and  it  was  permitted  to  drop. 

Thus,  however,  towards  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  Republic  found  her- 
self provided  with  a  currency  in  silver, 
copper,  and  billon.  It  was  reserved  for 
Giovanni  Dandolo  (1280-9)  t0  venture  a  step 
further,  and  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
for  money,  owing  to  the  development  of 
trade,  by  striking  the  famous  Ducat.  After 
the  removal  of  the  Mint  to  the  Giudecca, 
which  in  the  Venetian  dialect  was  called 
Zecca,  the  ducat  was  better  known  as  the 
zecchino ;  but  we  shall  presently  find  that 
the  government  of  a  later  day,  in  addition 
to  the  zecchino  or  sequin,  put  in  circulation 
a  gold  ducat  of  a  quite  different  type. 


The  coin  of  Dandolo  was  of  fine  and  pure 
gold,  and  weighed  17  carats,  or  nearly  33 
grains.  In  size  it  resembled  a  modern 
English  half-sovereign,  but  it  was  not  equi- 
valent to  more  than  9*.  $d.  Of  money 
of  Venice  it  represented  20  silver  grossi. 
In  its  character  it  displayed  no  prodigality 
of  invention,  following  very  much  the  same 
lines  as  the  grosso.  On  the  obverse  we  see 
the  Doge  in  costume,  kneeling  before  the 
patron  saint,  who  delivers  to  him  the 
banner,  with  the  legend  10.  dandvl.  and  s. 
m.  veneti.  The  reverse  portrays  the  Saviour 
full  length,  in  a  stellated  oval,  with  the  nim- 
bus, His  right  hand  extended  as  usual,  and 
His  left  holding  the  Gospel.     The  legend  is 

SIT.  T.  XPE.  DAT.    Q.    TV.  REGIS.  ISTE.  DVCAT.* 

Like  the  grosso,  the  ducat  shewed  a  ten- 
dency to  copy  the  Byzantine  style  of  art,  and 
in  fact  the  moneyer  had,  doubtless,  before  him 
as  a  model  or  point  of  departure  the  earlier 
coin.  The  long  familiarity  of  the  Republic 
with  the  Greek  currency  prepared  those  who 
presided  over  such  matters  to  borrow  the 
patterns  and  ornaments  engrafted  by  that 
nation  on  the  imperial  coinage  of  Rome.  In 
the  figure  of  the  Doge,  as  he  appears  in  an 
attitude  of  genuflexion,  the  portrait  is  purely 
conventional ;  but  it,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Redeemer,  suffered  an  essential  change  in 
the  time  of  Andrea  Dandolo  (1342-54), 
under  whom  also  the  Ducal  bonnet  or  ber- 
retta  first  assumed  the  shape  of  the  corno. 
The  value  of  the  piece  was  nowhere  expressed; 
the  probability  is  that  it  was  proclaimed,  as 
usual,  by  cry.  But  its  peculiar  freedom  from 
alloy,  and  the  strict  maintenance  of  the 
standard,  procured  for  this  as  for  all  the  other 
sterling  money  of  the  republic,  in  common 
with  that  of  Florence  and  Verona,  an  im- 
mense celebrity  and  circulation  throughout 
the  Peninsula  and  throughout  the  world.  Such 
a  demand  necessitated  a  large  annual  issue ; 
in  or  about  1420  it  is  said  to  have  been  a 
million  in  ducats  alone,  of  which  the  greater 
part  w  s  exported.  Vasco  da  Gama  found  the 
ducat  current  at  Calicut.  Bruce  saw  it  in 
Abyssinia.  It  is  still  occasionally  discovered 
in  Egypt.  But  the  reconversion  into  bullion 
and  other  causes  have  rendered  the  whole 
series  of  ancient  ducats  extraordinarily  scarce. 

*  Sit  Tibi,  Christe,  datus,  quern  tu  regis  iste 
Ducatus. 
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They  occur   sparingly   even  in   Italy ;  else" 
where  they  are  seldom  seen. 

The  Gauls  and  Britons  had  struck  gold 
coins  at  a  remote  epoch,  some  in  grotesque 
imitation  of  the  Greek  staters,  others  in  the 
later  Roman  taste.  Specimens  exist  not  only 
of  pieces  in  the  same  metal  issued  by  the 
order  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  in  France, 
but  of  a  similar  type  struck  in  Germany.  A 
small  gold  coin  of  this  description,  with  the 
name  of  a  city  on  the  Rhine  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  a  moneyer  on  the  other,  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  head  on  the 
obverse  is  conventional.  In  Sicily,  the 
Norman  Duke  of  Apulia,  Roger  II.,  in- 
troduced about  1 150  a.d.  a  gold  coinage, 
suggested  by  that  of  the  Arabs ;  and 
in  the  following  century  the  German  prince 
Frederic  I.  (1220-50)  struck  the  augus- 
tale  and  its  half  on  the  model  of  the 
Roman  imperial  solidi.  We  have  also  the 
gold  florin  of  Louis  IX.  (1226-70)  and 
the  so-called  gold  penny  of  Henry  III. 
of  England  (1216-72).  But  it  may  well 
be  doubted  if  any  of  these  had  much  width 
of  circulation,  or  were  in  general  use ;  the 
English  one  is  ordinarily  treated  as  an  un- 
published essay,  and  the  Venetian  ducat  of 
1284,  which  a  great  commercial  people  would 
have  at  once  the  means  of  applying  to  prac- 
tical purposes,  and  which  had  been  long  a 
want,  may  be  entitled  to  rank — after  the 
fiorino  d'oro  of  Florence,  which  claims  a 
priority  of  about  thirty  years  (1252),  and 
which  was  equally  designed  as  a  practical 
trading  medium — as  the  oldest  gold  currency 
established  in  mediaeval  Europe. 

With  the  exception  of  a  double  quattrino 
of  copper,  or  mezzo-grosso,  with  the  name 
of  the  Doge  Pietro  Gradenigo  (1289 — 13  n), 
the  Mint  paused  a  little  after  its  introduction 
of  the  zecchino  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  administra- 
tion of  Francesco  Dandolo  (1328-39)  that 
the  Venetian  moneyers  reproduced  the  old 
forms  in  a  new  combination  in  the  soldino 
of  silver,  also  the  moiety  of  the  grosso.  On 
the  obverse  the  Doge  with  the  bonnet  on  his 
head,  and  the  standard  in  hand,  encircled  by 
the  legend  fra.  dan  dvlo  dvx.  On  the 
reverse,  St.  Mark  as  usual.  A  second  and 
distinct  type,  which  was  popularly  called  the 
cenoghelo,  represents  the  Doge  kneeling,  and 
on  the  other  side,  in  lieu  of  the  saint,  the 


lion  rampant  holds  the  flag-pole  in  his  claw  : 
the  legend,  s.  marcvs  veneti.  The  numis- 
matists allege  that  these  pieces  fluctuated 
between  22  and  io|  grains;  but  the  truth  is 
that  this  wide  discrepancy  has  resulted  from 
testing  specimens  in  different  states,  and 
the  old  Venetian  money  has  descended,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  condition  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  soldino  was  worth  from  16  to 
18  denari  piccoli,  or  8  to  9  denari  grandi ;  it  is 
almost  undoubtedly  the  piece  which  we  some- 
times find  described  as  the  older  soldo ;  and  as 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  a  State  paper  of  1229 
under  the  latter  appellation,  it  may  be 
reasonably  surmised  that,  as  in  a  few  other 
cases,  the  original  issues  have  perished,  more 
especially  as  the  very  Doge  (Arrigo  Dan- 
dolo, 1 192-1205),  who  published  the  grosso, 
also  published  the  quattrino  or  fourth  of  it. 
It  is  perhaps  fair  to  question  whether  the 
soldino  was  ever  struck  otherwise  than  in 
silver,  although  Schweitzer  seems  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  original  piece  and  a 
later  one,  which  he  specifies  as  the  soldino 
di  argento.  The  only  difference  may  have 
been  in  the  smaller  proportion  of  alloy. 

Possessing  already  the  double  quattrino 
and  the  soldino,  the  government  under 
Andrea  Dandolo  (1342-54)  thought  proper 
to  create  a  third  equivalent  for  the  mezzo- 
grosso  in  a  silver  coin  called  the  mezzanino, 
weighing  14  grains  and  a  fraction.  On  the 
obverse  we  have  the  Doge,  St.  Mark,  and 
the  flag-pole ;  but  the  reverse  shews  a  slight 
stroke  of  originality  in  the  figure  of  Christ 
rising  from  the  tomb,  with  the  legend  xps. 
res  vresit.  The  mint-mark  in  one  example 
is  a  sword.  But  the  same  Doge  sanctioned 
several  varieties  of  the  mezzanino  after  its 
original  issue  in  1346,  with  distinguishing 
mint-marks,  and  in  1354  the  coin  of  the 
Doge  Francesco  Dandolo  was  reproduced 
with  technical  alterations  under  the  name  of 
the  soldino  nuovo. 

The  copper  grosso  had  been  a  failure, 
and  did  not  remain  in  circulation  ;  its  place 
was  successively  supplied  by  the  double 
quattrino,  the  soldino  or  soldo,  and  the 
mezzanino ;  the  first  in  copper,  the  two 
latter  in  the  same  metal  as  the  grosso  it- 
self. But  Andrea  Dandolo  seems  to  have 
approved  of  a  second  trial  piece  in  the  shape 
of  a  ducat   in   copper    of  30   grains.     The 
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experiment  was  perhaps  not  carried  out,  and 
the  specimen  which  exists  is  presumed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  patterns  submitted  to 
the  government. 

The  business  of  the  Mint  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  began  to  grow  heavy 
and  responsible.  Even  when  no  new  dies 
were  in  preparation,  the  ordinary  issues  of 
coins  in  standard  use  from  year  to  year  were 
sufficient  to  keep  a  large  staff  in  employment, 
more  particularly  at  a  period  when  the  various 
processes  were  not  very  expeditious.  It  is 
said  that  in  1423  the  yearly  coinage,  inde- 
pendently of  a  million  gold  ducats,  extended 
to  800,000  pieces, — a  total  of  nearly  two 
millions.  When,  therefore,  we  have  to 
traverse  six  reigns  (1354-83)  without  meeting 
with  anything  fresh  to  report,  one  is  not  to 
conclude  that  the  moneyers  were  idle.  The 
Doge  Celsi,  who  sat  on  the  throne  from 
1 36 1  to  1365,  although  he  apparently  added 
nothing  to  the  numismatic  series,  often  gave 
a  morning  to  the  Mint,  where  he,  no  doubt, 
invariably  found  a  scene  of  interesting 
activity. 

A  copper  piece,  called  the  grossetto,  and 
resembling  the  grosso  in  character  and  design, 
but  having  on  the  reverse  the  legend  tibi 
lavs  &  gloria,  made  its  first  appearance 
under  the  Doge  Veniero  (1383- 1400);  and 
at  a  later  period  we  find  the  half-grossetto 
(1523-38).  The  grossetto  weighed  nine  carats. 
A  triple  grossetto,  which  is  said  to  exist,  is 
supposed  to  be  an  essay  ;  but  such  an  infer- 
ence seems  to  have  no  better  foundation 
than  its  alleged  uniqueness.  The  successor 
of  Veniero,  Michele  Steno  (1400-13),  intro- 
duced the  bagattino  and  the  half  of  it, 
both  of  base  metal,  with  a  small  head  of 
St.  Mark,  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the 
old  denaro  grande  and  piccolo.  The  Doge 
Foscari  (1423-54)  altered  the  type  by  putting 
the  lion  rampant  in  the  place  of  the  evan- 
gelist, and  Nicolo  Trono  (147 1-7)  had 
the  double  bagattino.  No  bagattini  of 
Michele  Steno  or  Francesco  Foscari  are 
described,  but  we  have  the  halves  of  both 
reigns.  The  earliest  bagattino  at  present 
recovered  bears  the  name  of  Pasquale 
Malipiero  (1457-62).  Here  is  another  in- 
stance in  which  a  denomination  carries  a 
constructive  proof  of  being  anterior  to  any 
producible  specimen. 


The  inconvenience  of  possessing  no  cur- 
rency intermediate  between  the  grosso,  worth 
a  few  pence,  and  the  ducat  must,  at  the  same 
time,  have  soon  been  felt ;  and  we  shortly 
arrive  at  the  fact  that  Francesco  Foscari 
(1423-57)  struck  two  types  of  a  silver  coin 
equal  to  eight  grossi  (about  2s.  Sd.  of  English 
money),  styled  a  grossone.  On  the  obverse 
the  Doge  stands  with  the  national  banner  in 
his  hand,  the  legend,  franciscvs  foscari 
dvx.  The  reverse  has  a  full-faced  bust  of 
the  Evangelist,  and  sanctvs  marcvs  veneti. 
In  the  second  variety  the  Doge  kneels.  It 
is  a  justifiable  speculation  whether  the 
grossone  was  of  somewhat  earlier  origin  than 
the  reign  of  Foscari,  and  whether  it  may  not 
have  been  the  coin  intended  by  his  prede- 
cessor, the  Doge  Mocenigo,  where  the  latter 
speaks  of  the  annual  issue  in  his  time  of 
200,000  silver  ducats.  For,  although  the 
grossone  and  the  silver  ducat  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  the  latter  was  not  introduced 
till  1559-67,  the  grossone  so  far  surpassed 
in  size  any  silver  piece  yet  minted,  that  it 
might  have  popularly  passed  at  first  as  a 
representative  of  the  old  gold  ducat  in  the 
less  precious  metal.  The  more  probable 
view,  however,  is  that  the  passage  where 
Mocenigo  speaks  of  the  silver  ducat  under 
1423  has  been  interpolated. 

The  numismatic  annals  of  Venice  resemble 
a  stream  which,  in  its  earlier  course  sluggish 
and  narrow,  expands  into  a  swift  and  broad 
torrent.  We  are  arriving  at  a  time  when  an 
extraordinary  development  took  place  in  the 
currency  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Venetian 
coinage  was,  within  a  short  period,  to  manifest 
a  variety  and  profusion  strangely  contrasting 
with  the  indigence  of  former  days  and  with 
the  advised  simplicity  of  modern  monetary 
economy.  But  in  the  absence  of  paper,  and 
with  the  constant  demand  for  heavy  amounts 
in  specie  to  pay  troops  and  meet  the  un- 
ceasing expenses  of  the  Arsenal,  the  parallel 
employment  of  several  coins  of  large  and 
nearly  identical  denominations  becomes 
tolerably  intelligible,  and  where  the  value 
was  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  piece,  as 
in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  not  particularly 
inconvenient  at  the  time.  For  us,  how- 
ever, the  Venetian  coinage,  as  we  gradually 
advance  beyond  the  middle  ages,  and 
approach   the    sixteenth    century,   becomes 
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rather  complicated  and  perplexing.  It  will, 
on  the  whole,  be  better  to  content  our- 
selves with  a  general  survey  of  the  subject, 
and  to  refer  to  Schweitzer  and  the  other 
monographers  those  who  desire  to  follow  all 
the  technical  minutiae. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Dtecotierp  of  ancient  (Etmrters 
relative  to  WintUmt. 

By  W.  H.  Jacob. 
MOST  interesting  discovery  of  an- 
cient charters,  extending  over  a 
period  ranging  from  Henry  I.  to 
Queen  Mary  I.,  has  just  been  made 
at  the  above  famous  old  city.  The  worthy 
mayor,  Mr.  T.  Stopher,  is  making  an  effort 
to  celebrate  the  seven  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  mayoralty,  said  to  have  been 
conferred  by  Henry  II.  in  1184,  by  paying 
attention  to  the  city  records;  and  in  the 
enquiries  he  has  made  as  to  old  grants  of 
lease  of  the  city  mill,  etc.,  application  was 
made  to  Mr.  F.  Bowker,  an  old  and  highly 
respected  solicitor  of  Winchester,  for  infor- 
mation. He  went  to  look  at  some  old 
documents  formerly  in  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
Mr.  James  Lampard,  a  former  joint  town 
clerk  with  Mr.  Godwin,  and  amongst  the 
ancient  and  dusty  papers  was  found  a  box 
of  the  existence  of  which  Mr.  Bowker  was 
quite  unaware.  In  the  box  were  the  ancient 
charters  of  the  city,  in  good  preservation, 
with  the  seals  attached ;  and  the  series 
thus  hidden  away  and  strangely  preserved, 
make  up  a  complete  list  of  charters  from 
Henry  I.  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  which 
reign  those  in  the  corporation's  care  com- 
mence. The  documents  have  been  run 
through  temporarily  by  Mr.  Kirby,  the  Bursar 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  they  may  be 
summarised  thus  in  order  of  time,  and  as  to 
their  contents. 

1.  Charter  of  Henry  I.,  granting  to  the 
Guild  of  Merchants  freedom  from  toll  and 
customs.     No  date. 

2.  Charter  of  same  monarch  granting  to 
the  citizens  for  faithful  service  the  right  to 
have  a  mint  and  exchange  for  ever.     With  a 


site  for  a  mill  at  Coytbury.  Dated,  West- 
minster mi. 

3.  Charter  of  Henry  II.  confirming  above. 
No  date. 

4.  Charter  of  Richard  I.  confirming  above, 
1190. 

5.  Charter  of  Henry  III.  confirming 
above,  1227. 

6.  Charter  of  Edward  I.  confirming  first 
charter  of  Henry  I.,  1293.  Charter  of 
Edward  I.  confirming  second  charter  of 
Henry  I.     Same  date. 

7.  Charter  of  Edward  II.  confirming  the 
above,  1308. 

8.  Charter  of  Edward  II.  confirming  above, 
and  granting  to  the  citizens  to  hold  the  city 
in  Fee  Farm  for  rent  of  one  hundred  marks, 
payable  to  Queen  Isabel  for  her  life  and  then 
to  the  king  and  his  successors.     No  date. 

9.  Charter  of  Edward  III.  confirming 
charter  of  Edward  II.,  1343. 

10.  Charter  of  Richard  II.  confirming 
above,  1377. 

n.  Charter  of  Henry  IV.,  1403. 
.12.  Charter  of  Henry  VI.,  1439. 

13.  Charter  of  Edward  IV.,  1462. 

14.  Charter  of  Henry  VI 1 1.,  1515. 
Besides  these  there  are,  inter  alia,  a  license 

from  Henry  VIIL,  15 17,  permitting  the 
mayor  on  election  to  qualify  before  his 
predecessor,  the  recorder,  and  aldermen, 
instead  of  going  before  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  as  formerly,  and  as  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  does  now. 

There  is  a  contract,  1267,  between  the  prior 
and  convent  of  St.  Swithin  and  Simon  the 
mayor,  as  to  the  repair  of  South  Gate,  King's 
Gate,  and  the  drawbridge  before  the  former. 
A  license  to  John  Devenish,  one  of  the 
founders  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  to  assign 
one  hundred  shillings  rent  in  Winchester  and 
Little  Somborne  to  the  master  and  brethren 
of  the  Hospital,  to  provide  a  chaplain  to  sing 
praises  in  their  chapel  for  ever,  for  the  souls  of 
the  king  and  his  predecessor;  date  5th  of 
Edward  I.,  1277.  There  is  an  indenture 
between  Joan,  Queen  of  England,  and  John 
Viel,  mayor,  whereby  he  and  his  fellows  bound 
themselves  to  pay  forty  marks  yearly  to  the 
queen  for  certain  privileges;  dated  1428. 
There  is  also  a  confirmate  grant  of  the 
privilege  of  a  yearly  fair  on  the  vigil  of  St. 
Swithin,    1429;    a   grant  of    the  right    of 
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ulnage  or  regulating  the  measure  of  cloth, 
1440  ;  a  further  grant,  1461,  of  forty  marks 
out  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  same 
ulnage.  There  is  a  confirmation  of  this  in 
Henry  VII. 's  reign,  1505.  A  grant  of  two 
fairs  yearly  to  John  Billingham,  mayor,  15 19; 
and  finally  a  grant,  by  Mary  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  of  certain  rents  of  tenements  in  the 
city  and  liberty  of  the  Soke,  1553-4. 


Cfte  g)ou0e  of  iLotm 

By  James  Gairdner. 

Part  II. — Its  Functions  {continued). 

E  have  now  seen  that  down  to  the 
days  of  the  Tudors  the  House  of 
Lords  was  a  supreme  legislative 
and  judicial  council.  What  changes 
have  come  over  it  since  that  period,  and  how 
far  these  changes  have  affected  its  essential 
character,  we  have  now  to  consider. 

And  first,  as  to  its  legislative  functions. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  House  of 
Lords  is  to  this  day  a  legislative  assembly. 
That  it  is,  in  the  same  sense  as  formerly,  a 
supreme  legislative  body,  is  perhaps  not  so 
apparent.  Most  people  talk  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  as  having  co-ordinate 
powers  in  this  respect ;  and  of  course  the 
House  of  Commons  holds  the  higher  place 
in  popular  estimation.  The  House  of  Peers 
is  continually  spoken  of  as  a  "  second 
chamber  " — an  expression  which,  if  it  does 
not  imply  total  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
the  Constitution,  can  only  mean  that  its  pro- 
ceedings excite  less  interest,  as  being  of  less 
practical  importance  in  connection  with  the 
government  of  the  country,  than  those  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  it  is  even  ques- 
tioned by  some  whether  a  "  second  chamber" 
be  really  necessary. 

How  is  it  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  three  or  four  centuries  ago  had  abso- 
lutely no  will  of  its  own,  and  was  totally 
subservient,  in  all  but  money  matters,  either 
to  the  Lords  or  to  the  Crown,  is  to-day  so 
powerful  as  to  be  thought  omnipotent  ?  And 
is  it  really  so  or  not  ?     Let  us  see. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  indeed  histori- 
cally one  of  the  weak  things  of  the  world 


that  have  confounded  the  strong.  Nothing 
is  more  extraordinary  than  the  way  in  which, 
from  its  abject  condition  under  the  Planta- 
genets,  it  has  gradually  worked  onwards  to 
higher  and  almost  supreme  significance  as  an 
element  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  the  influence,  rather  than  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  that  has  suffered 
diminution  in  recent  times.  And  as  the  only 
cause  of  this  diminished  influence  has  been 
the  increased  importance  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  follows,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, that  any  causes  which  may  tend 
hereafter  to  lower  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  public  estimation,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, do  much  to  restore  public  interest  in 
the  Lords.  But  it  is  for  us  to  deal  with  the 
past,  not  with  the  future,  and  to  trace  in  a 
few  words  the  rise  of  that  great  power  which 
for  the  present  seems  to  overshadow  the 
ancient  dignity  and  credit  of  the  Upper 
House. 

The  House  of  Commons  did  not  owe  its 
rise  in  the  first  instance  to  its  own  native 
strength.  It  was  originally  not  a  legislative 
body  at  all,  but  an  engine  of  taxation.  It 
had,  however,  the  important  power  of  peti- 
tioning the  Crown ;  and  this  developed  into 
the  power  of  draughting  Acts  of  Parliament. 
From  the  twofold  fact  of  its  having  this  power 
of  petition,  and  of  its  getting  more  and  more 
of  the  power  of  the  purse-strings  into  its 
hands,  the  House  of  Commons  gradually 
rose  to  a  position  of  influence  and  authority, 
which  even  the  best  antiquaries  of  the 
seventeenth  century  untruly  believed  it  to 
have  possessed  from  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
Yet,  even  in  those  days,  its  exclusive 
control  over  the  purse-strings  was  by  no 
means  established;  for  it  was  only  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  century  (1678)  that  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time  refused 
to  allow  the  peers  the  power  of  amending 
bills  of  supply.  And  everyone  knows  that 
before  that  date  the  House  of  Commons 
had  withstood  the  king  himself,  even  by 
force  of  arms,  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
House  of  Lords  had  been  for  several  years 
suspended. 

In  truth,  the  rise  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  mainly  due  to  that  very  race  of  sovereigns 
who,  of  all  the  sovereigns  in  English  history, 
were  least  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the 
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subject.  Not  that  it  was  by  any  means  the 
intention  of  the  Tudors  to  make  such  a  body 
paramount  in  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  because  they  had  no  fear  of  the  Commons 
that  the  Tudor  kings  thought  they  could  use 
them  safely  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  nobility, 
whom  it  was  their  constant  object  to  depress. 
It  was  just  because  the  Tudors  were  anxious 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  old  constitutional 
control  of  the  lords  of  the  land  in  council, — 
just  because  they  wished  to  choose  their  own 
ministers  and  be  independent  of  the  claims 
of  the  peerage,  that  they  encouraged  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  bold  in  petitioning 
them  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to  do  some- 
thing that  neither  the  Lords  nor,  indeed,  the 
free  voice  of  the  nation  would  have  counselled. 
Did  Henry  VIII.  wish  to  cripple  the  power 
of  the  clergy,  to  ratify  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  to  throw  off  the  authority  of 
Rome  ?  A  word  passed  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  they  would  petition  for  these 
things.*  The  drafts  of  the  very  bills  drawn 
up  exist  to  this  day  in  the  handwriting  of 
Henry's  ministers  ;  and  so  far  from  represent- 
ing the  wishes  of  his  faithful  Commons  out- 
side parliament,  we  have  the  very  strongest 
evidence  that  the  things  done  were  often  to 
the  last  degree  unpopular.  But  the  House 
of  Commons  was  called  together  by  the 
king's  writ,  and  only  when  the  king  pleased; 
the  local  authorities  were  frequently  directed 
whom  they  were  to  return  as  members ;  and 
the  House  was  consequently  made  up,  to  a 
large  extent,  of  the  king's  own  servants. 

It  was  under  the  Tudors,  in  short,  that  the 
old  constitutional  control  of  "  the  Lords  of 
the  Council "  broke  down.  The  peerage 
was  too  weak,  under  their  successors,  to 
recover  its  lost  authority ;  and  a  new  mode 
of  government  had  been  initiated  which, 
though  hitherto  used  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
despotism,  had  always  affected  to  be  founded 
upon  the  will  of  the  people. 

That  new  mode  of  government  was  in  its 
essential  features  the  mode  of  government 
which  has  subsisted  to  the  present  time. 
Before  the  days  of  the  Tudors  the  only  real 
limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  in 

*  See  on  this  subject  some  remarks  of  mine  in 
Calendar  of  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  v.,  pref.,  p.  19;  vi. 
pp.  7,  17;  vii.  6-8,  with  the  references  to  authorities 
cited  in  these  places. 


the  power  of  the  Lords  ;  and  greatly  did 
they  resent  any  attempt  of  the  sovereign  to 
emancipate  himself  from  their  control,  either 
by  selecting  favourites  of  unaristocratic  birth, 
or  by  lending  himself  exclusively  to  one 
particular  faction,  and  shutting  out  from  his 
counsels  others  who,  by  the  rights  of  their 
peerage,  were  entitled  to  an  equal  hearing. 
Greatly  did  they  resent  it  even  in  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  such  a  master  spirit  as 
Wolsey,  or  such  a  convenient  tool  as  Thomas 
Cromwell,  reigned  solely  by  the  king's 
authority  and  the  king's  clear-sighted  wisdom 
in  discerning  the  sort  of  man  who  could 
best  serve  his  purposes  for  the  time.  But 
the  days  for  effectual  remonstrance  were 
gone  by  ;  the  king's  little  finger  was  stronger 
than  the  loins  of  the  whole  nobility,  and 
however  meanly  they  might  and  did  exult  at 
the  first  evidence  of  a  great  minister's  dis- 
grace, they  durst  not  so  much  as  wag  a  finger 
at  him  while  he  retained  the  king's  favour. 

From  the  Tudors  to  the  present  day  is  a 
very  great  step ;  and  no  one  can  look  back 
without  thankfulness  that  our  times  are  not 
as  theirs.  Yet  as  the  same  essential  arrange- 
ment of  parts  and  functions  exists  in  very 
different  animals,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Tudor  system  of  government  exists  at  the 
present  day.  The  power  of  the  Crown  is 
really  quite  as  unlimited,  except  by  its  greater 
dependence  on  the  House  of  Commons  for 
supplies.  But  the  power  of  the  Crown  is 
wielded  now  by  cabinet  ministers  who  occupy 
precisely  the  same  position  as  king's  favour- 
ites did  of  old.  They  practically,  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  power,  cut  off  the  Lords  and 
other  members  of  the  Queen's  great  council 
from  access  to  her  presence.  Without  the 
support  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is 
true,  they  cannot  retain  office  ;  but  they  are 
called  to  office  by  the  Queen,  and  they 
resign  it  into  the  Queen's  hands.  It  is  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  sovereign  alone 
by  which  they  stand ;  and  it  is  by  the  support 
that  the  sovereign  power  receives  from  the 
House  of  Commons  that  they  are  enabled  to 
discharge  their  duties  satisfactorily.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  House,  knowing  its  existence 
to  be  at  all  times  precarious  and  liable  to  be 
terminated  in  a  moment  any  day  by  the 
decision  of  a  cabinet  council,  is  commonly 
anxious    to    keep    well    with    the   existing 
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government.  In  short,  the  cabinet  has  the 
command  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  our 
day  quite  as  much  as  the  House  of  Commons 
has  the  command  of  the  cabinet. 

But  the  House  of  Commons  is  strong  only 
by  its  control  over  the  executive,  that  is  to 
say,  over  those  who  really,  for  the  time, 
exercise  the  functions  of  royalty.  Whenever 
the  House  of  Commons  seeks  to  abuse  its 
power  it  is  to  the  Crown  that  we  look,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  redress;  and  the  Crown 
must  rely  in  such  cases  either  on  the  existing 
ministry  or  on  the  House  of  Peers.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  existing  ministry,  wielding 
the  powers  of  the  Crown,  may  meet  an 
adverse  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
dissolving  parliament  and  appealing  to  the 
constituencies  to  return  a  new  House  more 
favourable  to  its  policy.  By  this  means, 
when  successful  in  its  appeal,  the  executive 
obtains  a  proof  of  the  country's  confidence ; 
whereas,  if  the  result  be  unfavourable,  the 
ministry  must  resign  and  the  Crown  seek 
other  advisers.  But  the  case  might  be, 
though  it  is  much  more  rare  (and,  indeed,  no 
one  would  desire  it  to  be  frequent),  that  the 
sovereign,  distrusting  his  ministers,  should 
fall  back  upon  the  advice  of  his  Lords, 
appealing,  in  fact,  from  that  section  of  the 
Privy  Council  called  the  Cabinet  to  the  old 
great  council  of  the  realm.  And  that  this 
is  by  no  means  an  imaginary  power  derived 
from  obsolete  traditions  of  the  Constitution, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  really 
exercised  no  further  back  than  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  in  a  very  memorable  case  of 
which  the  particulars  are  as  follows  : — 

Fox  had  carried  his  celebrated  India 
Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  The 
measure,  nevertheless,  was  strongly  de- 
nounced throughout  the  country  as  a 
sweeping  invasion  of  chartered  rights,  and 
a  piece  of  unblushing  jobbery.  The  state 
of  parties  had  favoured  an  attempt  which 
could  hardly  have  succeeded  otherwise.  It 
was  a  Coalition  Ministry.  By  the  skill  and 
tact  of  its  author  and  of  his  colleague,  Lord 
North,  the  Bill  passed  triumphantly  through 
the  Lower  House,  and  sanguine  hopes  were 
entertained  that  no  effectual  resistance  could 
be  offered  to  it  in  the  Upper.  But  four 
days  before  the  date  fixed   for  the  second 

VOL.    IX. 


reading  in  the  Lords,  Earl  Temple,  by  the 
right  which  every  peer  and  privy-councillor 
possesses  of  tendering  personal  advice  to 
the  sovereign,  obtained  an  interview  with  His 
Majesty,  in  which  he  not  only  elicited  the  king's 
opinion  that  the  Bill  was  unconstitutional 
and  an  invasion  of  the  prerogative,  but  was 
furnished  with  authority  in  writing  to  intimate 
privately  to  such  peers  as  he  should  think 
fit  the  strong  aversion  with  which  it  was 
regarded  by  the  sovereign.  When  this 
became  known,  the  fate  of  the  Bill  was 
decided.  It  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
of  ninety-five  to  seventy-six.  The  king  then 
dismissed  his  ministers,  and  made  young 
Pitt,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  the  head  of  a 
new  administration.* 

Many  have  been  the  criticisms  passed  on 
George  III.  for  thus  caballing  against  his 
own  ministers ;  and  no  one  will  say  that  it 
is  a  course  to  be  commended  in  the  abstract. 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  it  can  only  be  vindicated 
with  reference  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  it 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  unconstitutional. 
No  act  is  unconstitutional  the  validity  of  which 
in  itself  remains  unquestioned.  The  govern- 
ment of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  unconstitutional 
because  it  was  an  interruption  of  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  government  in  this  country ;  and 
after  an  interval  the  nation  reverted  to  the  old 
monarchical  principle.  The  principles  of 
Cromwell's  government  were  then  repudiated. 
Not  a  single  enactment  of  Cromwell's  parlia- 
ments would  have  remained  theoretically 
valid,  had  not  a  special  Act  been  passed 
under  Charles  II.  to  give  these  illegal  enact- 
ments the  force  of  law, — a  proof  that,  however 
wise  and  good  those  laws  were  in  themselves, 
they  did  not  rest  upon  such  authority  as  the 
nation  could  permanently  recognise.  But 
the  act  of  King  George  III.  in  caballing 
against  his  ministers  was  an  act  entirely 
within  the  competence  of  the  Crown.  It  was 
never  censured  by  parliament,  or  apologised 
for  by  the  king  himself,  or  condemned  by 
any  succeeding  government  in  any  subsequent 
reign.  And  for  a  very  good  reason.  The 
cabinet  itself,  from  a  constitutional  point  of 
view,  is  nothing  but  a  cabal ;  the  sovereign 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  call  upon  any 
advisers  he  pleases, — a  right  which  is  only 
*  Jesse's  George  III.,  vol.  ii.,  442-6. 
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controlled  by  considerations  of  policy, — and 
what  passes  between  him  and  his  ministers 
can  never  form  the  subject  of  legitimate 
inquiry. 

This  notable  case,  then,  illustrates  two 
important  points  in  connection  with  the 
functions  of  the  peerage;  first,  the  right 
which  every  individual  peer  possesses  of 
tendering  his  own  personal  advice  to  the 
sovereign;  and  secondly,  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  body,  to 
protect,  in  certain  cases,  both  the  sovereign 
and  the  nation  against  the  ascendency  of  a 
particular  party  or  combination  which  does 
not  really  possess  the  nation's  confidence. 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  still  remain  to  be  considered;  but 
these  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  their  legislative  functions  really 
sprang  out  of  judicial  functions  in  the  first 
instance.  The  king  was  the  fountain  of 
justice,  and  the  lords  or  witan  were  his  council, 
whether  in  the  decision  of  important  cases  or 
in  the  laying  down  of  principles  to  determine 
cases.  Nor  can  these  two  functions  be  en- 
tirely disjoined,  though  of  late  years  the 
essential  connection  between  them  was  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way  overlooked  by  parlia- 
ment itself.  That  an  Act  should  have  been 
positively  passed  in  our  day,  and  received  the 
Royal  assent,  for  the  abolition  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal,  must  surely  be  a  subject  of 
wonder  to  the  philosophic  mind  in  all  time 
coming.  Fortunately  the  Act  was  materially 
altered  in  this  point  by  another  Act  before  it 
became  law,  else  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  say  what  would  have  been  the  practical 
result.  That  supreme  functions,  either  legis- 
lative or  judicial,  must  in  effect  be  both,  is  a 
proposition  that  should  be  obvious ;  for  if 
the  power  of  interpreting  laws  in  the  last 
instance  be  not  reserved  to  the  body  which 
makes  the  laws,  then  it  can  only  be  that  there 
is  no  real  power  of  legislation  in  the  legisla- 
ture. The  judges  will  then  be  the  real 
makers  of  the  law,  inasmuch  as  they  alone 
determine  its  practical  effect  and  application. 
Nor  is  the  phrase  "  judge-made  law "  un- 
known to  us  at  present ;  but  if  law  is  hence- 
forth to  be  so  entirely  technical  a  thing  that 
they  who  make  it  cannot  see  how  it  will  work 
or  do  anything  to  enforce  their  own  view  of 


it  in  practice,  then  indeed  the  House  of 
Lords  might,  for  legislative  purposes,  just 
as  well  be  abolished — and  the  House  of 
Commons  too. 

The  acute  lawyers  of  the  fifteenth  century 
saw  this  clearly  when  in  Thorpe's  case  the 
judges  refrained  from  advising  the  Lords 
whether  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  by  setting 
aside  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law  for  the 
sake  of  parliamentary  privilege,  "  because  this 
High  Court  of  Parliament  is  so  high  and 
mighty  in  his  nature  that  it  may  make  law, 
and  that  that  is  law  it  may  make  no  law." 
It  is,  in  fact,  as  a  sort  of  a  tribunal  that  the 
House  of  Lords  acts,  even  in  cases  of 
legislation,  when  Bills  are  sent  up  to  it  from 
the  Commons.  The  House  of  Lords,  which 
is  the  real  "  High  Court  of  Parliament "  (for 
the  House  of  Commons  has  no  judicial  func- 
tions at  all),  sits  in  judgment  on  the  petitions 
sent  up  to  it  in  the  shape  of  Bills,  and 
pronounces  its  decrees  thereupon  whether 
the  petitions  should  be  granted  or  dismissed. 

This  point  will  be  seen  more  clearly  in 
those  cases  with  which  we  are  happily  un- 
familiar nowadays,  when  ministers  of  the 
Crown  or  others  were  impeached  by  the 
Lower  House.  An  Act  of  Attainder  was  (or 
I  might  say  is,  for  the  thing  is  still  theoreti- 
cally within  the  power  of  parliament)  not  an 
ordinary  judgment  of  law,  but  a  statute  quite 
as  much  as  any  other  Act.  It  was  an  Act 
that  superseded  the  necessity  of  trial  by  an 
ordinary  court  of  justice,  the  crime  alleged 
being  one  which  there  was  either  no  positive 
enactment  to  meet  or  no  strictly  legal 
evidence  to  prove ;  but  being  considered 
a  thing  dangerous  to  the  public  weal,  the 
accused  was  put  upon  his  trial  before  the 
highest  court  in  the  realm.  In  such  cases 
the  Commons  appear  before  the  Lords  as 
parties  to  the  prosecution ;  "  while  the 
Lords,"  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Erskine 
May,  "  exercising  at  once  the  functions  of  a 
high  court  of  justice  and  of  a  jury,  try  and 
adjudicate  upon  the  charge  preferred."* 

That  the  Commons  may  thus  appear  before 
the  Lords  as  prosecutors,  or  as  parties  to  a 
suit,  is  in  itself  the  most  significant  evidence 
of  the  relative  position  of  the  two  bodies  to 
each  other  in  the  Constitution.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  not  above  the  law,  and  there- 
*  May's  Law  of  Parliament  (9th  Ed.),  57. 
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fore  cannot  be  the  real  fountain  from 
which  all  law  proceeds.  So  little  is  it  above 
the  law,  that  even  the  present  House  has 
been  warned  by  our  present  Prime  Minister, 
in  reference  to  one  notorious  case,  that  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  might 
conceivably  be  pronounced  illegal  by  an 
ordinary  court  of  justice ;  and  the  same 
doctrine  was  expressly  affirmed  only  the  other 
day  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  In  fact,  it 
seems  quite  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that 
in  the  present  day  we  may  witness  the  same 
result  as  the  case  of  Thorpe  in  the  fifteenth 
century — that  the  extent  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  referred 
to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Peers. 


C&e  auelpfri  ana  its  %itz. 

By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 


HE  Adelphi  as  we  now  see  it  has 

only    a     history    of    about     one 

hundred    years,    but   if  we   trace 

back    the   various   associations  of 

the  site,  we  find  that  we  have  a  history  of 

more  than  five  centuries  to  deal  with.* 

Our  great  London  authority  Stow  tells  us 
that  Durham  House  (which  occupied  the 
whole  site  of  the  Adelphi)  was  built  by 
Thomas  Hatfield,  who  was  made  Bishop  of 
Durham  in  1345  ;  but  Pennant  affirms  that 
he  only  rebuilt  it,  and  that  it  was  really 
founded  by  Anthony  de  Beck,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  I  should  prefer  to 
believe  Pennant,  for  this  reason  :  that  then  we 
could  add  the  name  of  Richard  Aungervile 
de  Bury,  Hatfield's  immediate  predecessor 
in  the  See,  to  the  list  of  famous  residents  of 
Durham  House.  The  distinguished  Richard 
de  Bury,  beloved  by  all  bookmen  as  the 
author  of  the  famous  Philobiblon,  would 
make  up  for  many  dull  men,  and  shed  bright 
rays  on  the  place  where  he  lived.     1  fear, 

*  The  substance  of  this  article  was  read  as  a  paper 
before  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
Monday,  April  17th,  1882. 


however,  that  Pennant's  authority  is  of  small 
value.  Hutchinson,  however,  in  his  History 
of  Durham,  makes  the  same  claim  for  Beck. 
Norden  says,  in  his  Description  of  'Middlesex ■, 
that  Durham  House  was  built  by  Antony  de 
Beck,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  a  very  hazy 
notion  of  when  the  said  Beck  lived,  for  in 
his  printed  edition  he  makes  it  Richard  Ill's 
reign,  and  in  the  Harleian  MS.  copy  he  shifts 
the  reign  to  Henry  III.,  only  a  difference  of 
more  than  two  centuries. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Humphrey,  B.D.,  vicar 
of  St.  Martin's,  in  his  little  book  entitled 
-5"/.  Martin  in  the  Fields  in  the  Olden  Time 
(Edward  Stanford,  1876),  dates  the  house 
still  further  back,  but  he  gives  no  authority 
for  the  following  statement : — It  was  at  Dur- 
ham House  that  King  Henry  III.  in  1258 
took  refuge  from  a  thunder  storm,  as  he  was 
passing  down  the  river  in  his  barge.  The 
house  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  was  head  of  the  Barons 
opposed  to  the  king;  when,  however, 
the  Royal  barge  approached  the  house,  he 
went  out  courteously  to  welcome  the  king,  and 
endeavoured  to  dispel  his  fears,  saying,  "  Your 
Majesty  need  not  be  afraid,  for  the  tempest 
is  nearly  over."  At  these  words  the  king's 
countenance  put  on  a  severe  expression,  and 
he  exclaimed  passionately,  "  Above  measure 
I  dread  thunder  and  lightning,  but  by  the 
head  of  God  I  am  more  in  terror  of  thee 
than  of  all  the  thunder  and  lightning  in  the 
world." 

Certainly  we  find  that  the  Friars  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Mary  de  Areno  established 
a  house  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  which  is 
described  as  not  far  from  the  site  of  Durham 
House. 

Before  confining  ourselves  to  the  exact 
site,  it  may  be  useful  to  note  what  was  the 
general  appearance  at  this  early  period  of 
the  road  in  which  Durham  House  was 
placed,  and  we  must  begin  at  Temple  Bar. 
Eirst  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  divest  ourselves 
entirely  of  the  idea  of  the  Strand  as  a  street 
of  houses.  The  palaces  now  to  be  catalogued 
were  not  so  much  built  in  the  Strand  as  on 
the  Thames.  Fleet  Street  at  this  time  and 
for  long  afterwards  was  described  as  in  the 
suburbs.  It  was  outside  of  the  business  of 
the  city,  and  became  the  place  for  sights  and 
shows.     The  Strand  was  of  course  originally 
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washed  by  the  waves  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  although  houses  had  been 
built  there,  the  road  itself  which  connected 
London  with  Westminster  was  a  neglected 
track.  The  river  was  then  the  highway,  and 
the  residents  had  their  barges.  When  the 
order  of  Knights  Templars  was  suppressed  in 
1313,  Edward  II.  gave  their  house  to  Aymer 
de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  whose 
death  the  property  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Inner  and  Middle  Temples  were  then 
leased  to  the  students  of  the  Common  Law, 
and  the  Outer  Temple,  or  that  part  which 
was  outside  Temple  Bar,  to  Walter  Stapleton, 
Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lord  Treasurer,  who 
was  beheaded  by  the  citizens  in  1326.  This 
latter  portion  became  known  as  Exeter  Inn, 
and  the  term  Outer  Temple  was  forgotten, 
by  which  means  the  names  of  the  other  two 
Temples  lost  their  significance.*  Subse- 
quently Lord  Paget  obtained  possession  of 
the  house,  to  be  succeeded  by  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex, 
whose  name  remains  in  Essex  Street. 

Milford  Lane  marked  the  confines  of  the 
Temple,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
overflowings  of  St.  Clement's  Well  ran  down 
here  and  worked  a  water  mill  at  the  bottom 
on  the  Thames  bank.  Then  came  the  inn 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  which  was  afterwards 
Arundel  House.  Strand  Lane  divided  Bath 
inn  from  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  inn  (pre- 
viously the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry's) ;  then  came  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester's  house.  These  two  houses  went 
to  form  Somerset  House. 

The  Savoy  was  built  in  1 245  by  Peter,  Earl 
of  Savoy  and  Richmond,  uncle  to  Edward 
HI.'s  Queen,  Eleanor,  and  was  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  these  Strand  palaces 
were  built  by  bishops.  Next  to  the  Savoy, 
which  was  very  extensive,  stood  the  palace  of 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  afterwards  Worcester 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  whose  son  was  created  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  and  Beaufort  Buildings  now  marks 
the  site.  The  gardens  of  Carlisle  House 
extended  to  Ivy  Bridge,  and  on  the  western 
portion  of  the  site  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
built  Salisbury  House.     Ivy  Lane  was  the 

*  The  name  has  now  been  revived  for  the  handsome 
new  building  lately  erected  opposite  the  Law  Courts. 


eastern  boundary  of  Durham  House,  and 
marks  the  limit  of  St.  Martin's  parish.  From 
Ivy  Bridge  to  near  Temple  Bar  was  in  the 
liberty  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  On  the 
western  side  of  Durham  House  was  the  inn 
of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  which  was  obtained 
by  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord 
Chancellor  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  from 
which  time  it  was  called  York  House.  The 
curious  fact  that  these  houses,  which  must 
have  made  the  river  front  of  London 
singularly  handsome,  were  built  by  bishops  is 
usually  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
it  was  only  churchmen  who  dared  in  those 
unruly  times  to  live  so  far  from  the  city  walls. 
I  think,  however,  there  may  have  been  another 
reason.  These  bishops  came  to  town  to 
attend  the  court,  and  many  of  them  were 
high  officials,  whose  duties  would  as  often  take 
them  to  Westminster  as  to  the  City,  and  a 
position  therefore  midway  between  the  two 
places  would  be  particularly  convenient. 
Moreover,  the  Bishop  of  London  was  chief 
in  his  own  city,  and  the  other  prelates  would 
probably  be  glad  to  be  in  a  more  independent 
position  than  would  have  been  the  case  within 
the  walls. 

We  can  now  return  to  Bishop  Hatfield,  the 
supposed  founder  of  Durham  House.  Be- 
sides holding  the  important  and  princely  see 
of  Durham,  he  occupied  the  post  of  principal 
secretary  of  state  to  Edward  III.  and  Richard 
II.,  so  that  we  may  well  imagine  how  much 
business  of  importance  was  transacted  here. 
Hatfield  was  succeeded  by  many  doubtless 
worthy  men,  but  the  names  of  most  of  them  are 
not  renowned,  and  they  do  not  confer  any  par- 
ticular distinction  upon  the  house  they  in- 
habited. In  1406,  however,  Thomas  Langley, 
a  lord  chancellor,  and  moreover  a  cardinal, 
was  made  bishop,  and  during  his  residence  an 
event  of  interest  occurred.  We  learn  from 
an  old  Chronicle  of  London  that  on  a  certain 
day  in  the  year  141 1,  Prince  Harry  (after- 
wards Henry  V.)  came  to  town  and  lodged 
at  the  bishop's  inn  for  a  few  days.* 
We  do  not  know  what  he  did  there,  or 
whether  Falstaff  and  his  crew  came  with  him 
and  scandalized  the  churchman  with  their 
wild  doings,  but  it  is  something  to  associate 
so  famous  a  prince  with  this  locality.  Again 
history  is  silent  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and 
*  Chronicle  of  London,  ed.  Nicholas,  p.  94. 
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we  pass  over  the  years  that  separate  the 
bishopric  of  Langley  from  that  of  Tunstal. 
Henry  VIII.  induced,  or  rather  ordered, 
Tunstal  to  give  up  Durham  House  in  exchange 
for  some  other  property  in  London,  as  Cold- 
harbour,  etc.  It  then  became  for  some  years 
dissociated  from  the  see  of  Durham,  and  was 
considered  as  a  royal  house.*  In  1540  there 
were  grand  doings  here.  A  magnificent 
tournament  was  opened  on  May  day  in  the 
tilt  yard  of  St.  James's  Park,  and  continued 
for  six  days.  The  jousts  had  been  formally 
proclaimed  in  France,  Flanders,  Scotland, 
and  Spain  for  all  comers  who  would  under- 
take the  challengers  of  England.  After  the 
occupation  of  each  day  the  challengers  rode 
to  Durham 
Place  and 
kept  open 
house  there. 
On  May  day 
they  enter- 
tained Henry 
and  Anne  of 
Cleves  and 
all  the  court, 
and  on  sub- 
sequent days 
they  feasted 
other  great 
persons. 
Stow  gives  a 
long  account 
of  these 
jousts,  and  he 
was  evidently 
of  opinion  that  these  feastings  were  the  most 
interesting  incidents  he  could  tell  of  Durham 
House.  I  will  just  quote  the  last  portion 
of  the  worthy  topographer's  description  : — 

In  this  time  of  their  housekeeping  they  had  not  only 
feasted  the  king,  queen,  ladies,  and  all  the  court  as  is 
afore  shewed  ;  but,  also,  they  cheered  all  the  knights 
and  burgesses  of  the  common  house  in  parliament,  and 
entertained  the  mayor  of  London  with  the  aldermen 
and  their  wives  at  a  dinner,  etc.  The  king  gave  to 
every  of  the  said  challengers  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  in 
reward  of  their  valiant  activity,  one  hundred  marks  and 
a  house  to  dwell  in,  of  yearly  revenue,  out  of  the  lands 
pertaining  to  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

*  A  MS.  in  the  Guildhall  Library  (No.  231)  con- 
tains some  notices  of  the  house  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  references  to  "  stuffe  dely vered  oute 
at  Durham  Place,"  furniture  transferred  from  York 
Place  to  Durham  Place,  etc. 


VIEW   OF   DURHAM   HOUSE  AND   ITS   SURROUNDINGS   FROM   THE  RIVER 


The  view  annexed  (fig.  1)  is  taken  from  the 
long  plan  of  A.  van  Wyngaerde.  This  is 
taken  from  the  original  drawing  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library.  Certain  names  have  been 
added  in  a  later  hand,  but  Durham  House  is 
incorrectly  written  over  Burghley  or  Exeter 
House.  Durham  House  is  on  the  river-side 
to  the  east  of  Charing  Cross. 

The  various  occupiers  of  Durham  Place 
were  constantly  changed.  I  find  by  the 
Calendars  of  State  Papers  that  in  1547  Sir 
Francis  Knollys  was  here;  but  in  1550  the 
French  Ambassador  Chastillon  had  taken  his 
place,  and  the  house  was  then  "  furnished 
with  hangings  of  the  king's  for  the  nonce." 
It  is  said  that  Edward  VI.,  in  the  second  year 

of  his  reign, 
granted  Dur- 
ham Place 
to  his  sister 
Elizabeth  for 
life,  but  I 
have  not 
come  upon 
any  record  of 
her  having 
lived  here. 
This  would 
be  in  1548, 
so  that  it  is 
just  possible 
she  was  a 
resident  be- 
tween the 
occupations 
of  Knollys 
and  Chastillon.  But  again  my  dates  are 
somewhat  confused,  for  I  find  that  the  Lord 
Admiral  Thomas  Seymour  established  a 
mint  here  under  the  management  of  Sir 
William  Sharrington,  and  he  was  beheaded 
in  1548.  Altogether  Durham  House  seems 
to  have  had  more  than  its  fair  share  of  resi- 
dents during  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Of  this,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  at  the  death  of  the  king,  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  was  living  here.  In 
May  1553  three  marriages  were  solemnized 
with  great  magnificence  in  Durham  House. 
These  were  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  the  earl's 
son,  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  Lord  Herbert  to 
Catherine,  youngest  sister  of  Lady  Jane  ;  and 
Lord  Hastings  to  the  earl's  youngest  daughter, 
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Lady  Catherine  Dudley.  This  association 
with  the  interesting  Lady  Jane  Gray  is  a 
glorious  one  for  our  house.  From  here  she 
reluctantly  took  boat  for  the  Tower  to  be 
made  queen,  and  from  here  again  a  few 
months  afterwards  she  was  hurried  off  to  the 
same  place  to  lose  her  life  upon  the  scaffold. 
When  Mary  came  to  the  throne  she  gave 
the  bishopric  of  Durham  back  to  Tunstal, 
who  had  been  deprived  by  Edward  VI.  in  the 
year  before.  He  did  not,  however,  get  his 
palace  back  at  once.  Among  the  State 
papers  is  a  letter  from  the  bishop  to  Cardinal 
Pole,  dated  August  16th,  1558,  in  which  he 
thanks  for  the  reversion  of  Durham  Place, 
which  had  been  granted  to  him.*  When 
Elizabeth  came  to 
the  throne,  Tun- 
stal was  again  de- 
prived and  driven 
from  this  house. 
In  December 
1572,  Walter 
Devereux,  first 
Earl  of  Essex,  was 
here :  and  about 
1583  Elizabeth 
granted  the  house 
to  its  greatest 
tenant,  the  glori- 
ous Raleigh.  He 
was  then  but 
thirty-one  years  of 
age,  and  had  not 
long  before  at- 
tracted the  atten- 
tion of  the  queen. 
Here  he  lived  in  state  for  about  twenty  years, 
and  even  if  the  house  were  given  to  him  he 
must  have  spent  a  large  income  in  keeping  it 
up.  As  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries, 
cases  were  brought  before  him,  and  we  have 
note  of  one  of  these  (Glanville  v.  Courtney) 
which  was  heard  at  divers  stages  at  Durham 
House,  in  1591 ;  Egerton  on  one  occasion 
being  counsel.  In  1600  the  house  was  nearly 
burnt  while  Raleigh  was  away  in  Jersey,  of 
which  island  he  had  just  been  appointed 
governor.  Norden  tells  us  that  Durham 
House  was  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Thames,  and  that  the  hall  was  stately  and 
high,  and  supported  by  marble  pillars. 
*  Cal.  State  Papers,  1547-80,  p.  105. 


FIG.  2. 


Aubrey  gives  us  another  view  of  the  house. 
He  says : — 

I  well  remember  his  study,  which  was  on  a  little 
turret  that  looked  into  and  over  the  Thames,  and 
had  the  prospect  which  is  as  pleasant  as  any  in  the 
world. 

Everything  has  changed,  not  a  stone  remains 
to  remind  us  of  Durham  House ;  but  the 
Thames  still  flows  on,  and  we  now  look 
from  the  Adelphi  Terrace  upon  what  Raleigh 
looked  upon  three  centuries  ago  from  that 
little  tower. 

In  1603,  when  Elizabeth  died,  Raleigh  was 
left  without  a  friend.  His  next  door  neigh- 
bour, the  subtle  Cecil,  had  the  opportunity 
to   injure  him,  and  availed  himself  of  that 

opportunity  eager- 
ly. No  time  was 
lost,  and  on  the 
31st  of  May  an 
order  for  his 
ejectment  from 
the  house,  upon 
which  he  had 
spent  £2, 000,  was 
signed  by  James. 
Lord  Salisbury 
did  not  appear  in 
the  business,  but 
he  set  up  Toby 
Mathew,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  as  the 
claimant.  Raleigh 
objected  to  being 
turned  out  in  a 
hurry,  and  in  a 
letter,  written  in 
June  1603,  he  refers  to  his  retinue  of  forty 
persons  and  his  twenty  horses.  He  writes: 
I  am  of  oppinion  that  if  the  King's  Majestye  had 
recovered  this  howse  or  the  like  from  the  meanest 
gentelman  and  servant  hee  had  in  Inglande,  that  his 
Maiestye  would  have  geven  six  moneths  tyme  for  the 
avoydance,  and  I  do  not  know  butt  that  the  poorest 
artificer  in  London  hath  a  quarter's  warninge  given 
hyme  by  his  land  lord. 

The  Lord  Keeper  to  whom  the  letters*  were 
addressed  in  this  affair  was  the  same  Egerton 
whom  we  have  already  noted  as  a  counsel 
before  Raleigh  in  Durham  House.  When 
our  hero  was  tried  in  November,  he  was 
charged  with  having  concocted  his  treason 
with  Lord  Cobham  in  Durham  House. 
*  Egerton  Papers  (Camden  Society),  p.  380. 
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I  linger  over  this  period  of  Raleigh's  occu- 
pancy, for  his  was  the  greatest  name  I  have 
to   register.    This   grand  Elizabethan   fairly 
fascinates  us  by  the  greatness  of  his  genius, 
the  splendour  of  his  gallantry,  and  the  vastness 
of  his  learning,  and  association  with  him  is 
a  high  distinction  for  any  place.     The  late 
Mr.  Dante  Rossetti's  beautiful  sonnet*  refers 
to  that  cell  in  the  Tower,  where  the  noble 
spirit  was  so  long  cribbed  and  cabined,  but 
I  think  it 
not   alto- 
ge  t  h  e  r 
out    of 
place    to 
quote     it 
with  re- 
ference to 
the    spot 
where  he 
lived     in 
the  years 
of    his 
prosperi- 
ty,   and 
laid     the 
founda- 
tions    of 
the  know- 
ledge  he 
after- 

,  FIG.   3. — FRONT  OF  THE  NEW  EXCHANGE 

wards 

poured  out  for  the  instruction  of  subsequent 

ages  : 

Here  writ  was  the  World's  History  by  his  hand, 
Whose  steps  knew  all  the  earth  ;  albeit  his  world 
In  these  few  piteous  paces  then  was  furled. 
Here  daily,  hourly,  have  his  proud  feet  spanned 
This  smaller  speck  than  the  receding  land 
Had  ever  shown  his  ships  ;  what  time  he  hurled 
Abroad  o'er  new-found  regions  spiced  and  pearled, 
His  country's  high  dominion  and  command. 

Here  dwelt  two  spheres.    The  vast  terrestrial  zone 
His  spirit  traversed  ;  and  that  spirit  was 
Itself  the  zone  celestial,  round  whose  birth 
The  planets  played  within  the  zodiac's  girth  ; 
Till  hence,  through  unjust  death,  unfeared,  did  pass 
His  spirit  to  the  only  land  unknown. 

With  the  ejection  of  Raleigh  the  first  act  in 
the  history  of  Durham  House  closes.  After 
this  the  place  was  divided,  and  can  no  longer 
be    considered   as   a  whole.      When    Lord 


Salisbury  helped  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to 
obtain  back  Durham  House  for  the  use  of  the 
see,  he  took  care  to  reserve  some  portion  for 
his  own  use.  When  Durham  House  was 
originally  built,  the  Strand  was  little  better 
than  a  back  lane,  and  stables  and  outhouses 
were  made  to  front  it.  These  stables  were 
seen  from  Salisbury  House,  and  the  earl  found 
them  an  eyesore.  He  therefore  raised  a 
building    to    front   the    Strand,  which    was 

growing 
into  an 
important 
thorough- 
fare. This 
he  i  n  - 
tended  as 
a  west- 
end  ex 
change, 
and  his 
intention 
fright- 
e  n  e  d 
the  citi- 
zens, who 
thought 
their 
trade 
might  be 
taken 
from 
them.  On  June  10th,  1608,  the  first  stone 
was  laid,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month 
the  Lord  Mayor  wrote  to  the  Lord  Treasurer 
and  enclosed 

a  Petition  from  the  shop-keepers  of  the  Exchange  con- 
cerning a  building  in  course  of  erection  at  Durham 
House  in  the  Strand,  which  they  considered  was  meant 
to  be  employed  as  a  Pawne  or  Exchange,  for  the  sale 
of  things  usually  uttered  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
which  being  situated  near  to  Whitehall  and  in  the 
highway,  would  be  injurious  not  only  to  the  shop- 
keepers and  to  the  citizens  at  large,  but  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  trade. 


*  Printed  for  the  first  time  in  Mr.  Caine's  Sonnets  of 
Three  Centuries. 


Although  the  petitioners  beseeched  his  lord- 
ship to  consider  the  consequences  to  the 
City,  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  request, 
and  continued  building.  On  the  20th  July 
Lord  Salisbury  wrote  an  answer  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  aldermen,  and  explained  his 
reasons  for  carrying  out  the  scheme. 

On  April  nth,  1609,  James  I.  opened  the 
New  Exchange  in  presence  of  the  Queen, 
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Prince  Charles,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
We  have  here  a  good  instance  of  the  difficulty 
of  introducing  a  name  which  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  language.  When  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  built  his  Exchange  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Bourse  at  Antwerp,  he  called  it  The 
Burse,  but  when  Queen  Elizabeth  opened  the 
building  she  caused  a  herald  to  proclaim  it 
"  The  Royal  Exchange,"  so  to  be  called  from 
thenceforth  and  not  otherwise.  When  James 
opened  the  New  Exchange  he  called  it 
Britain's  Burse,  but  it  continued  to  be  called 
the  New  Exchange.  We  thus  see  that  the 
English  people  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  foreign  word  Burse.  The  fears  of  the 
citizens  proved  groundless,  and  the  Royal 
Exchange  suffered  no  injury,  but  after  the 
great  fire  the  New  Exchange  took  its  place, 
and  we  find  the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration 
full  of  allusions  to  this  favourite  resort.  In 
one  of  Donne's  elegies  there  is  an  allusion 
to  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  exchanges. 
He  writes : — 

I  asked     .... 

Whether  the  Britain  Burse  did  fill  apace, 

And  likely  were  to  give  the  Exchange  disgrace. 

( To  be  continued.} 


€6e  arcfeeologp  of  angling. 

By  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins,  M.A. 

j  LL  fishermen  love  to  trace  their  art 
to  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  cer- 
tainly Walton,  their  patriarch,  has 
set  them  a  good  example.  "  Seth, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  taught  it  to  his  sons," 
he  says  ;  and  again,  "  it  is  as  ancient  as  Deu- 
calion's flood  " ;  and  with  more  definiteness, 
—though  without  stating  his  authority, — 
"  Belus,  who  was  the  first  inventor  of  godly 
and  virtuous  recreations,  was  the  first  inventor 
of  angling."*  Mr.  Ellacombef  quotes  from 
Gower,  %  a  personage  who  for  obscurity  may 

*  See  Walton's  Compleat  Angler,  i.  1  Since 
wntingtheabove,on  lookinginto  Walton's  first  edition, 
I  have  found  a  marginal  note,  "J.  Da.  Jer  Mar  " 
z.e  J.  Dennys  {Secrets  of  Angling)  and  Jer.  Markham 
{Pleasures  of  Princes). 

f  Shakespeare  as  an  Angler,  p.  44. 

%  Confessio  Amant.,  v.  2,  83. 


perhaps  be  classed  along  with  these  great 
names, 

"  Jahadel,  as  saith  the  boke, 
First  made  nette  and  fishes  toke." 

Modern  investigations  have  carried  back  the 
antiquity  of  fishing  to  a  still  earlier  period, — to 
prehistoric  days.  Our  ancestors,  the  cavemen, 
doubtless  knew  how  to  catch  fish  in  brooks 
by  diverting  the  flow  of  water  and  leaving  the 
pools  bare.  Shakespeare,  the  omniscient, 
may  allude  to  this  in  the  remark  put  into  the 
barbarous  Caliban's  mouth, 

"  No  more  dams  I'll  make  for  fish." 

Perhaps  they  were  sufficiently  civilized  to 
tickle  trout.  Flint  fish-hooks  have,  however, 
been  discovered  in  the  Mentone  bone-caves, 
and  hooks  made  of  mother-of-pearl  in  the 
South  Seas.     Mr.  Evans  says,  * 

Fish-hooks  of  bronze  have  been  found  in  consider- 
able abundance  on  the  site  of  several  of  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in 
form  many  of  them  are  almost  identical  with  the  steel 
fish-hooks  of  the  present  day.  The  barb,  to  prevent  the 
fish  from  struggling  off  the  hook,  is  in  most  instances 
present,  and  double  hooks  are  occasionally  found. 
The  attachment  to  the  line  was,  even  in  the  single 
hooks,  frequently  made  by  a  loop  or  eye,  formed  by 
flattening  and  turning  back  the  upper  part  of  the 
shank  of  the  hook.  Fish-hooks  were  found  in  the 
Fonderie  de  Larnaud  (Jura),  and  in  the  hoard  of 
St.  Pierre-en-Chatre  (Oise). 

The  stone  fishing  hooks  procured  by  Norden- 
skiold  from  the  Eskimos  east  of  Behring's 
Strait  may  be  compared  with  these  pri- 
mitive affairs  ;  while  on  the  American  side 
of  the  straits  the  hooks  used  by  the  same 
people,  though  primitive,  were  artistic  and  in- 
genious in  the  highest  degree.  As  these  having 
probably  been  evolved  from  their  own  con- 
sciousness under  the  stimulus  of  necessity, 
there  is  the  less  incongruity  in  comparing 
them  with  what  prehistoric  men  may  have 
used.  Nordenskiold  describes  these  Eskimo 
fishing  implements  as  being  made  with  extra- 
ordinary skill 

of  coloured  sorts  "of  bone  or  stone,  glass  beads,  red 
pieces  of  the  feet.of  certain  swimming  birds,  etc.  The 
different  materials  were  bound  together  by  twine  made 
of  whalebone  in  such  a  manner  that  they  resembled 
large; beetles,  being  intended  for  use  in  the  same  way 
as  salmon-flies  at  home.f 

*  Ancient  Bronze  Implements  of  Great  Britain, 
1881,  p.  191. 

f  See  Voyage  of  the  Vega,  vol.  i.,  p.  445  ;  and  ii., 
235.  Some  of  these  very  hooks  were  exhibited  at  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  1883. 
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Among  the  ancient  nations  of  the  old  world 
fishing  was  well  known,  and  the  modes  em- 
ployed were  not  much  dissimilar  to  those  now 
used  among  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific.  There 
was  a  great  consumption  of  fish  in  ancient 
Egypt.  The  Israelites  fondly  regretted  the 
fish  of  the  Nile  while  they  were  in  the  desert. 
Nets  like  our  seines,  as  well  as  hand-nets,  were 
largely  used,  and  may  be  seen  represented  on 
the  monuments.  Fish  were  caught  also  by 
hand  lines,  and  by  quaint  short  fishing  rods. 
It  would  almost  seem  from  the  representations 
of  those  who  fished  with  the  rods  and  with 
bronze  hooks  that  this  exercise  was  indulged 
in — as  with  us — for  recreation,  while  the  net 
was  more  used  by  professional  fishermen. 
Fish  were  also  speared.  Wilkinson  gives  an 
amusing  illustration  of  an  old  gentleman 
fishing  from  a  chair  with  as  much  nonchalance 
as  a  modern  punt-fisher  on  the  Thames.* 
The  allusions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  to 
fishing,  which  Walton  mentions,  were  due  to 
their  old  knowledge  of  fishing  in  Egypt.  A 
fish  was  in  that  country  sacred  to  Athor,  the 
Venus  of  the  land,  from  its  productiveness ; 
and  the  same  emblem  of  nature-worship  is 
found  almost  universally  through  the  religions 
of  the  East.  Thus  in  Phoenicia  the  great 
deity  was  a  fish-god,  Dagon,  represented  on 
the  gems  as  half  man,  half  fish.  The  same 
symbolism  may  be  seen  in  the  sculptures  of 
Nineveh.  In  conformity  with  their  deity,  the 
Phoenicians,  besides  being  great  traders,  were 
also  great  fishers.  The  fish  is  among  the 
sacred  creatures  of  India,  along  with  the 
peacock  and  elephant,  at  the  present  day,  and, 
as  in  ancient  Egypt,  certain  castes  are  ex- 
clusively employed  in  fishing.  With  the 
Buddhists  the  sacred  fish  of  legends  attained 
a  vast  size,  showing  how  the  idea  of  divinity 
inherent  in  fish  gradually  developed  and  was 
transferred  to  physical  qualities  and  size,  as 
the  purity  of  the  original  religion  of  Gotama 
Buddha  declined.  In  the  Buddhist  sacred 
sea  "  there  are  fishes  called  Timinda,  2,000 
miles  in  size ;  Timingala,  3,000  miles  ;  and 
Timira  Pingala,  5,000  miles."  t  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  four  others  are  named,  each 
10,000  miles  in  size. 

*  See  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians  (1854,  Mur- 
ray), vol.  i.,  p.  238. 

f  Legends  and  Theories  of  the  Buddhists  (1866, 
Williams  &  Norgate),  p.  91. 


Nin,  the  eponymus  of  Ninus  and  Nineveh, 
was  a  fish  god.  At  Nimrud  and  Koyunjik 
Assyrians  are  frequently  represented  fishing 
either  from  the  bank  or  while  astride  upon 
inflated  skins.*  Oddly  enough,  although  in 
common  with  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians 
they  must  thus  have  known  the  use  of  bronze 
fish-hooks,  they  are  never  represented  as 
using  a  fishing-rod. 

A  curious  mode  of  fishing  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  singular 
dwellers  in  pile  houses  over  the  lake  Prasias, 
in  Pceonia.  These  people  opened  a  trap-door 
in  the  floors  of  their  houses,  and  letting  down 
an  empty  basket  into  the  lake,  speedily  drew 
it  up  full  of  fishes,  with  which,  he  says,  they 
fed  their  horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  t 

It  has  often  been  noticed  how  sparse  are 
the  allusions  to  fishing  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
Naturally  they  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
Iliad,  so  that  only  one  reference  is  made  in 
that  poem  to  the  fisher's  craft.  A  hero  having 
thrust  his  spear  into  an  adversary  then  drags 
him  by  it  out  of  his  chariot,  "  as  when  a  man, 
sitting  upon  a  projecting  rock,  drags  a  mighty 
fish  from  the  sea  to  the  shore  with  line  and 
gleaming  hook."t 

The  procedure  is  more  exactly  described  in 
the  sister  poem.  Scylla  drags  from  the  ships 
of  Odysseus  six  of  his  oarsmen,  and  lays  them 
panting  on  her  rocks  before  she  devours  them. 

Just  as  when  a  fisherman  on  a  jutting  point  with  a 
very  long  rod,  dropping  down  baits  as  a  lure  to  little 
fish,  casts  into  the  sea  a  horn  of  the  farmyard  ox,  and 
then  having  caught  them,  snatches  them  out  panting 
and  lays  them  on  dry  land.  § 

Here  are  a  long  salmon-like  rod  in  the  one 
instance,  and  a  hook  with  a  horn  sheath  over 
it  to  protect  the  bait  either  from  crabs  or 
from  smaller  fish,  or  (as  Eustathius  supposed) 
to  keep  the  line  from  the  bite  of  the  fish  itself; 
in  the  other,  the  fishing  seems  to  be  done 
with  a  long  line  and  no  rod.  In  any  case, 
at  the  dawn  of  Grecian  literature  the  imple- 
ments of  the  fisher's  craft  appear  much  the 
same  as  at  present.  Odysseus  himself  regarded 
fishing  as  a  mean  occupation.  He  had  rather 
starve  on  the  Egyptian  shore  than  join  his 
mariners,   "who  ever   wandered   round  the 

*  Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  i.,  p.  527. 
f  Herodotus,  Lib.  V.,  16. 
t  Iliad,  16,  406. 
§  Odyssey,  12,  251. 
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island  fishing  with  bent  hooks."  *  We  shall 
see  further  on  how  long  this  feeling  lasted  in 
Greece,  and  how  unworthy  of  a  free-born  man 
fishing  was  considered.  In  another  place 
Homer  alludes  casually  to  spearing  fish,  "joy- 
less dainties,"  as  if  a  fish  diet  itself  were  un- 
pleasant, t  So  Plato,  in  his  ideal  Republic, 
would  not  permit  his  guards  to  eat  fish, 
observing  that  Homer  shows  us  that  when 
the  heroes  feasted  on  their  expeditions,  even 
at  the  Hellespont,  they  never  eat  fish  or 
boiled  meat,  but  only  what  was  roasted.  X 
These  views  probably  sprang  from  that  old- 
world  superstitious  reverence  which  prompted 
the  Egyptians  to  hold  their  fish,  especially 
those  of  the  Nile,  sacred, — 

Ulic  cceruleos,  hie  piscem  fluminis,  illic 
Oppida  tota  canem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam. 

Juv.,  15,  7. 

See,  too,  Herodotus  II.,  72  and  93.  Athe- 
nseus  comments  on  the  Homeric  notices  of 
fishing,  and  says  rightly, 

Homer  is  more  exact  on  this  art  than  those  who 
have  professedly  composed  poems  or  compendiums 
of  it,  as  Csecilius  the  Argive,  Numerius  the  Heracleot, 
Posidonius  the  Corinthian,  and  Oppian  the  Cilician. 

Fish,  he  adds,  was  a  food  unsuited  to  the 
dignity  of  heroes ; 

so  Homer  does  not  name  it  any  more  than  he  does 
tender  chickens  at  their  banquets.  They  had  oysters 
indeed  at  their  meals,  but  they  were  nothing  esteemed 
as  lying  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 

and  men  must  dive  for  them,  which  they 
soon  grow  tired  of  doing.  He  also  inveighs, 
even  in  those  days,  against  the  insolence 
and  greediness  of  fishmongers  in  a  way  that 
reminds  us  of  the  outcry  at  present  against 
the  "bummarees"  and  fishmongers  of  Lon- 
don^ The  hatred  of  fish  was  not  unknown 
among  our  own  poetic  heroes,  as,  for  instance, 
Sir  Galahalt. 

The  haut  prince  seemed  wroth  with  some  fault 
that  he  saw.  For  he  had  a  custom  he  loved  no  fish ; 
and  because  he  was  served  with  fish,  the  which  he 
hated,  therefore  he  was  not  merry.  When  Sir  Dina- 
dan  had  espied  the  haut  prince,  he  espied  where  was 
a  fish  with  a  great  head,  and  that  he  got  betwixt  two 
dishes  and  served  the  haut  prince  with  that  fish.  And 
then  he  said  thus:  "Sir  Galahalt,  well  may  I  liken 

*  Odyssey,  4,  369 ;   and   again  in  Tkrinacia,  12, 

331. 

+  Odyssey,  10,  124. 

J  Plato's  Republic,  404k 

§  Athenseus,  Deipnosophistce,  i.  22;  vi.  II. 


you  to  a  wolf,  for  he  will  never  eat  fish,  but  flesh.' 
Then  the  haut  prince  laughed  at  his  words."  * 

Hatred  of  a  fish  diet  indeed  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  Keltic  tribes.  It  imported 
drudgery  in  procuring  it,  which  was  unworthy 
of  the  hunter  and  warrior.  Perhaps  some 
lingering  remains  of  the  sentiment  may  yet 
be  seen  among  the  fisherfolk  and  maritime 
population  of  Ireland.  Their  seas  teem  with 
fish,  but  they  lack  the  energy  and  enterprise 
which  will  capture  it. 

Turning   to   the   Latin   poets,  Virgil   has 
a  few  interesting  notices  bearing  on  our  sub- 
ject.   In  Saturn's  Golden  Reign  there  was  no 
need  of  agriculture  or  any  toilsome  work  : — 
In  medium  quaerebant,  ipsaque  tellus 
Omnia  liberius  nullo  poscente  ferebat. 

With  the  advent  of  Jupiter  things  were 
changed  for  the  worse.  Inventions  were 
painfully  struck  out ; 

and  one  now  beats  the  broad  river  with  a  casting  net ; 
another,  seeking  the  depths  of  ocean,  draws  through 
it  the  dripping  seines,  f 

Fish  themselves   are   recognised    as    greedy 
creatures — "  nimium  est  avidum  pecus  Am- 
phitrites,"  %  with  whom  no  measures  need  be 
held.     Disease  attacks  them,  and  the  results 
are  much  like  those  of  the  modern  saproleg- 
nia, — 
Jam  maris  immensi  prolem  et  genus  omne  natantum 
Litore  in  extremo,  ceu  naufraga  corpora,  fluctus 
Proluit.§ 

A  pretty  scene  is  drawn  of  fish  disporting 
round  Proteus, — 

Cum  vasti  circum  gens  humida  ponti 
Exsultans,  rorem  late  dispergit  amarum.|| 

The  myth  of  Glaucus,  the  Boeotian  fisher- 
man, alluded  to  again  by  Plato,  is  neatly 
told  by  Ovid.  The  two  chief  modes  of 
taking  fish,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  are  described, — 

Nam  modo  ducebam  ducentia  retia  pisces, 
Nunc  in  mole  sedens  moderabar  arundine  linum. 

His  transformation  into  a  fish  will  repay 
perusal.  %  The  Halieuticon  is,  alas !  but  a 
fragment  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
to  us  moderns  a  most  interesting  poem  on 

*  Morte  d 'Arthur,  x.  48. 

t  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.  127,  141. 

%  Ciris,  486. 

§  Georg.,  iii.  541. 

||   Georg.,  iv.  430. 

IT  Met.,  xiii.904 — 968. 
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fishing.  This,  however,  in  its  present  state 
is  well  worth  reading,  as  it  gives  amusing 
pictures  of  the  craft  displayed  by  different 
fish  in  escaping  the  fisher's  wiles,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  possess  themselves  of  his 
bait.  Many  of  the  fish  here  recapitulated 
are  unknown  to  us,  but  the  rest  can  easily 
be  recognised  by  an  ichthyologist.  The  sepia 
(which  the  poet  classes  among  fish)  drops 
the  bait,  he  says,  as  it  is  being  drawn  up. 
The  mullet  cunningly  knocks  it  off  with  its 
tail.  The  lupus  breaks  away  from  the  hook 
by  main  force.  The  mursena  uses  its  strong 
teeth ;  while  the  anthias  lies  on  its  back  and 
saws  off  the  line  with  its  dorsal  fin.*  This 
fragmentary  poem  supplies  an  excellent  motto 
for  all  anglers, — 

Noster  in  arte  labor  positus,  spes  omnis  in  ilia. 

In  his  terrible  wintry  exile  the  poet  had 
noticed  a  phenomenon  which  is  often  re- 
marked in  our  own  times, — 

Vidimus  in  glacie  pisces  hserere  ligatos, 
Et  pars  ex  illis  turn  quoque  viva  fuit.f 

Among  the  few  notices  of  fish  or  fishing 
among  Greek  classical  poets  the  twenty-first 
Idyll  of  Theocritus  (b.c.  280)  must  be 
excepted,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  beau- 
tiful poetry,  but  still  more  for  our  present 
purpose  on  account  of  the  implements  of  the 
two  poor  Syracusan  fishermen  who  are  cele- 
brated in  it.  These  consist  of  wicker  baskets, 
rods,  hooks,  baits  covered  with  seaweed, 
lines  of  horse  hair,  wells  and  wicker-work 
mazes,  cords,  oars,  and  an  old  boat  on  props. % 
The  Idyll  sets  forth  contentment.  In  it  one 
of  the  men  relates  that  he  dreamed  he  had 
taken  a  golden  fish,  but  found  in  the  morn- 
ing that  necessity  compelled  him  once  more 
to  follow  his  laborious  calling.  So  the  poem 
ends  with  the  moral, 

Catch  real  fish ;  you  need  not  sure  be  told 
Those  fools  must  starve  who  only  dream  of  gold. 

The  mention  of  these  poor  fishermen  leads 
to  the  moral  estimate  which  Greeks  and 
Romans  formed  of  fishing.  We  have  no- 
where any  hint  that  angling  was  ever  followed 
by  them,  as  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  for 

*  Halieut,  1-46. 

t  Prist.,  3,  10,  50. 

%  See  Satchell  and  Westwood,  Bibliotheca  Pisca* 
toria,  and  Hawkes's  Translation  of  Theocritus,  Ander- 
son's Poets,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  136. 


the  sake  of  recreation.  It  was  ever  esteemed 
a  sordid  craft,  fit  only  for  slaves  and  the 
poorest  of  men,  as  it  lacked  the  excitement 
and  danger  of  hunting.*  This  was  the  sport 
par  excellence  of  nobles,  kings,  and  heroes. 
So  Plato  distinctly  lays  it  down  in  two  very 
remarkable  passages  in  the  Laws.  After 
eulogising  hunting  in  the  highest  terms,  he 
adds, — 

Fishing,  together  with  fowling,  is  a  pursuit  not  par- 
ticularly suited  to  free  men  ;  as  for  the  fisher,  let  him 
fish  where  he  will,  save  in  harbours  and  sacred  rivers 
and  marshes  and  lakes ;  only  let  him  not  use  any 
infusion  of  the  milky  juices  of  herbs, 

because  this  is  a  mean  and  poaching  art. 
And  still  more  emphatically  he  continues : — 

O  friends,  may  no  desire  or  longing  for  sea-fishing 
ever  overcome  you  ;  and  have  no  care  to  use  a  hook 
in  any  wise ;  indeed,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
capture  of  watery  creatures.  Let  any  one  who  finds 
another  fishing  among  cultivated  fields  and  sacred 
places  turn  him  about  his  business.  But  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  fisherman  to  pursue  his  craft  in  all 
localities,  save  in  harbours  and  sacred  streams  and 
marshes  and  lakes,  if  he  use  no  infusion  of  drugs.f 

A  curious  passage  in  Lucian  combines  the 
poverty  of  the  ordinary  fisherman  with  a  love 
of  his  occupation  on  that  one's  part  which 
is  almost  a  foretaste  of  modern  views  on  the 
point.  Diogenes  in  Hades  goes  to  the  en- 
trance to  watch  the  behaviour  of  those  who 
are  ever  coming  down  from  the  upper  airs. 
He  is  astonished  to  find  all,  save  the  babes 
and  the  very  young,  weeping,  and  says, 
What  is  this?  does  some  love-charm  hold  them  to 
life  ?  I  will  ask  this  very  old  man,  Why  weepest  thou, 
when  thou  hast  died  at  so  goodly  an  age  ?  Why  art 
thou  grieved,  my  good  friend,  and  that  too  when  thou 
hast  come  here  as  an  old  man  ?  Wert  thou  a  king  up 
above  ? 

Poor  Old  Man  :  Certainly  not. 

Diog.  :  Perhaps  a  satrap  ? 

P.  O.  M.  :  Not  even  that. 

Diog.  :  Were  you  a  rich  man,  then,  that  you  grieve 
at  leaving  behind  much  luxury  ? 

P.  O.  M.  :  Nothing  of  the  kind.  But  I  was  about 
ninety  years  old,  and  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  my 

*  Reference  may  here  be  made  to  Trench,  Miracles, 
136-138,  where  are  some  admirable  remarks  on  the 
Christian  adoption  of  fishing  and  its  metaphors,  and 
its  exaltation,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  above  hunting.  He 
quotes  Spanheim, — "  Non  venatores  Dominus  voca- 
tos  voluit,  sed  piscatores,  non  homines  abigentes 
a  se  prsedam  sed  colligentes. "  See,  too,  Bekker's 
Charicles  (Ed.  1880),  p.  324. 

f  Plato  de  Leg.,  viii.,  824a,  and  823*. 
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rod  and  line,  being  exceedingly  poor,  and  moreover 
childless ;  I  was  also  lame  and  saw  imperfectly. 

Diog.  :  And  in  such  a  plight  didst  thou  wish  to  live? 

P.  0.  M. :  Yes ;  for  the  light  was  sweet,  and  death 
a  thing  of  dread  to  be  shunned. 

Diog.  :  Thou  art  beside  thyself,  old  man,  and  trifle 
like  a  young  man  with  fate,  and  that  when  thou  art  as 
old  as  Charon  who  brought  thee  hither.* 

We  subjoin  two  or  three  more  notices  from 
the  Latin  poets  to  show  how  they  connected 
a  fisherman's  life  with  poverty  and  hardness. 
Thus  Virgil— 

Et  juvenem  exosum  nequidquam  bella  Menseten 
Arcada,  piscosae  cui  cirum  flumina  Lernse 
Ars  fuerat,  pauperque  domus,  nee  nota  potentum 
Limina.     (JEneid,  xii.,  518.) 

Similarly,  Ovid,  of  Acaetes — 

Pauper  et  ipse  fuit ;  linoque  solebat  et  hamo 
Decipere,  et  calamo  salientes  ducere  pisces. 
Ars  illi  sua  census  erat. 

Moriensque  mihi  nihil  ille  reliquit 

Prseter  aquas  ;  unum  hoc  possum  appellare  paternum. 

Nox  ego  ne  scopulis  hserentem  semper  inisdem 

Addidici  regimen,  dextra  moderante,  carinse 

Flectere.     (Met.,  iii.,  586.) 

And  to  the  same  effect,  Statius,  of  Alcathous — 

Cui  circum  stagna  Carysti 
Et  domus,  et  conjux,  et  amantes  littora  nati, 
Vixerat  ille  diu  pauper  scrutator  aquarum  ; 
Decepit  tellus  ;  moriens  hyemesque  notosque 
Laudat  et  experti  meliora  pericula  ponti. 

(7^..vii.,7i8.) 

Passing  on  to  Oppian  in  the  second  century, 
who  wrote  a  long  poem  on  fish  and  fish- 
ing, our  archaeological  chronicle  will  derive 
little  help  from  him.  He  describes  no  new 
processes  of  fishing,  but  deals  in  many  fables 
connected  with  fish.  A  good  translation  of 
his  book  has  been  published  by  Diaper  and 
Jones,  Oxford  scholars  in  the  last  century. 
This  is  worth  possessing  from  an  antiquarian 
as  well  as  a  poetic  point  of  view.  The  case 
is  very  different  with  ^Elian  in  the  third 
century.  He  wrote  a  prose  treatise  in  many 
books  on  piscatorial  matters,  and  on  ani- 
mated nature  at  large.  His  book  contains 
many  myths,  much  ignorance,  and  much  of 
what  is  now  termed  folk-lore,  but  which,  like 
the  other  ancients,  he  accepted  in  sober 
earnestness  for  natural  history.  Thus  in 
Lib.  I.,  5,  after  describing  with  some  felicity 
the  great  sporting  powers  of  the  trout,  misled 
by  the  etymology  of  the  word,  he  adds  forth- 

*  Lucian,  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  443  (Ed.  Jacobitz, 
vol.  i.,  p.  185). 


with  a  fable  to  the  effect  that  trout  join  to- 
gether in  parties,  attack  some  unhappy  dolphin, 
and  each  take  a  bite  out  of  it.  In  XIV.,  8, 
is  an  account  of  taking  eels  in  the  Italian 
river  Cretaeus,  which,  as  furnishing  an  entirely 
novel  method  of  fishing,  may  deservedly 
claim  a  place  here.  The  fishermen  take,  he 
says,  sheep's  guts  of  the  length  of  three  or 
four  cubits,  into  which  at  one  end  they  insert 
a  reed  and  let  the  other  depend  in  the  water. 
Eeels  come  and  seize  it,  when  they  immediately 
blow  air  through  the  tube  and  garbage.  This 
enters  the  bodies  of  the  eels,  and,  as  they  are 
unwilling  to  let  go,  gradually  puffs  them  out 
till  they  float  and  are  then  easily  taken  out  by 
their  cunning  captors.  But  iElian  possesses 
a  world-wide  fame  among  anglers,  in  spite  of 
his  old  wives'  fables,  for  having  given  to  the 
world  the  first  clear  account  of  fishing  with 
an  artificial  fly.  The  passage  occurs  in  the 
fifteenth  book,  and  tells  how  the  fishers  on  the 
river  Astraeus,  in  Macedonia,  fasten  red  wool 
and  cocks'  hackles  on  hooks  to  imitate  the 
fly  hippurus,  and  then  capture  fish  which  were 
from  his  account  a  kind  of  trout.* 

It  is  needless  to  name  the  thousands  of 
eels,  salmon,  and  herring  which  in  the  middle 
ages  were  paid  annually  to  the  different  lords 
of  English  manors.  They  testify  eloquently 
to  the  havoc  wrought  in  our  rivers  by  erecting 
wears  and  the  like,  and  by  the  pollutions 
which  are  emptied  into  them.  It  is  worth 
while  to  turn  a  moment  to  the  different  inven- 
tions which  English  anglers  have  successively 
introduced  into  their  craft. 

He  that  shall  consider  the  variety  of  baits  for  all 
seasons,  and  pretty  devices  which  our  anglers  have  in- 
vented (says  Burton),f  peculiar  lines,  false  flies,  severall 
sleights,  etc.,  will  say  that  it  deserves  like  commenda- 
tion ' '  with  other  sports, "  requires  as  much  study  and 
perspicacity  as  the  rest,  and  is  to  be  preferred  before 
many  of  them,  because  hunting  and  hawking  are  very 
laborious  ;  much  riding  and  many  dangers  accompany- 
ing them,  but  this  is  still  and  quiet. 

And  then  he  eulogises  angling  in  terms  stolen 
without  acknowledgment  from  Dame  Juliana 
Berners.  All  literary  anglers,  however,  will 
remember  her  eloquent  encomium. 

As  for  the  antiquity  offish-hooks,  something 

*  See  Bib.  Pise,  p.  2;  where  the  credit  of  first 
pointing  out  this  passage  in  ./Elian  is  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Chatto. 

t  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  vol.  i.,  p.  406. 
Ed.  1826. 
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has  already  been  said.     Walton's  words  may 
be  added — 

Angling  is  much  more  ancient  than  the  Incarnation 
of  our  Saviour  ;  for  in  the  prophet  Amos,  mention  is 
made  of  fish-hooks ;  and  in  the  Book  of  Job  (which 
was  long  before  the  days  of  Amos,  for  that  book  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Moses),  mention  is  made 
also  of  fish-hooks,  which  must  imply  anglers  in  those 
days.  * 

Mr.  Ellacombe  has  pointed  out  an  early 
mention  of  the  artificial  fly  in  Martial,  v.,  18, 
which  is  earlier  indeed  than  Elian's  notice. 

Imitantur  hamos  dona  ;  namque  quis  nescit 
Avidum  vorata  decipi  scarum  musca. 

The  reel  was  certainly  unknown  in  Walton's 
time,  for  he  speaks  of  throwing  in  the  rod 
when  a  large  fish. is  on  the  hook,  and  recover- 
ing it  as  he  can.  Had  he  known  of  the  reel 
he  would  simply  have  let  out  line.  The  float 
appears  first  in  an  illustration  of  The  Dialoges 
of  Creatures  Moralyzed  (Paris  i52o).t  Silk- 
worm gut  is  first  named  among  angling  authors 
by  James  Saunders  (1724);  but  Pepys  had 
mentioned  it  in  his  Diary  sub  March  18th, 
1667.  It  seems  to  have  come  into  common 
use  about  1760.$ 

The  great  question  which  remains, — at 
what  time  did  fishing  from  a  mode  of  taking 
fish  become  a  recreation  ? — can  only  be  ap- 
proximately settled.  In  Egypt,  as  we  have 
seen,  fishing  was  a  rich  man's  pastime.  There 
is  no  other  record  of  this  tendency  until  the 
middle  ages.  The  peace  and  abundance  of 
leisure  which  belonged  to  the  monks  would 
naturally  engender  this  view  of  their  craft. 
One  or  two  rare  books  reflect  this  aspect  of 
fishing  in  the  fifteenth  century.  For  another 
century  it  either  remained  undeveloped  or  at 
all  events  unnoticed  in  print.  With  the  con- 
clusion of  the  civil  wars  and  the  rise  of  a  large 
literature  of  angling,  it  begins  to  be  celebrated 
far  and  wide  in  England.  Not  so  many  an- 
gling books  were  published  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  dull  and  leaden  age,  but  the 
present  one  has  amply  repaid  its  predecessor's 
neglect.  No  sport  is  at  present  so  popular 
with  all  ranks  of  Englishmen  as  fishing.  The 
taste  has  not  spread  much  indeed  on  the 
Continent,  where  fishing  still  remains  for  the 
most  part  a  base  mechanical  device  for  sup- 

*  Compleat  Angler,  i.,  1. 
t  Bib.  Pise,  p.  79. 
Ibid.,  p.  189. 


plying  fish  to  rich  men's  tables,  but  America 
enthusiastically  follows  in  the  wake  of  and 
emulates  the  parent  country.  No  eulogy  of 
angling  therefore  is  needed  here.  Sir  Galahad, 
according  to  Morte  d 'Arthur,  possessed  a 
sword,  the  haft  of  which  was  made  of  a  ser- 
pent's bone.  We  often  think  this  same  bone 
is  fashioned  into  the  handles  of  fishing  rods, 
"  for  the  bone  is  of  such  a  virtue,  that  there 
is  no  hand  that  handleth  him  shall  never  be 
weary  nor  hurt"  Similarly  we  are  quite  sure, 
as  often  as  we  go  angling,  that  the  fish  we 
capture 

Is  a  fish  which  is  not  right  great,  and  haunteth  the 
flood  of  Eufrates  ;  and  that  fish  is  called  Ertanax,  and 
his  bones  be  of  such  a  manner  of  kind  that  who  that 
handleth  them  shall  have  so  much  will  that  he  shall 
never  be  weary,  and  he  shall  not  think  on  joy  nor 
sorrow  that  he  hath  had,  but  only  that  thing  that  he 
beholdeth  before  him.* 

So  entrancing,  so  sedative,   so  refreshing  is 
the  time-honoured  art  of  angling. 


*£z± 


at  t&e  iRopal  acauemp. 


HATEVER  may  be  said  of  the 
artistic  merits  of  this  year's  exhibi- 
tion, certainly  the  archaeologist  will 
not  complain.  In  the  first  place 
more  historical  subjects  are  dealt  with  than 
we  remember  to  have  noticed  in  previous 
exhibitions,  and  secondly  they  are  dealt  with 
by  men  who  understand,  and  are  capable 
of  executing,  the  highest  functions  of  art. 
To  take  two  instances  that  seem  to  stand 
out  prominently  from  the  rest,  we  would 
mention  The  Vigil  (359),  and  The  Site  of 
an  Early  Christian  Altar  (410).  We  of 
this  age  can  scarcely  estimate  the  im- 
mense work  performed  by  the  Christian 
Church  in  days  when  to  hang,  draw,  and 
quarter  a  man  who  would  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered criminal  in  this  day  was  a  common 
practice,  and  wholesale  barbarisms  were  com- 
mitted on  the  criminal's  dead  body.  The 
custom  of  holding  a  vigil  before  installation 
into  knighthood  is  very  well  known,  but  we 

*  Morte  <f  Arthur,  xvii.,  3. 
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venture  to  think  no  historian  has  painted  its 
influence  upon  the  future  knight's  character 
as  Mr.  Pettie  has  done  on  his  canvas.  The 
majestic  loneliness  and  the  hopeful  brightness 
of  the  scene  convey  a  whole  history  to  the 
mind,  the  dark  columns  of  the  church  standing 
in  contrast  to  the  lighted  altar.  Mr.  Pettie's 
other  picture  is  based  upon  a  quotation  from 
Laurie's  History  of  Freemasonry  : — 

The  method  adopted  in  fixing  the  orientation  of 
churches  has  been  preserved  in  some  of  the  Scotch 
Lodges.  .  .  .  The  site  of  the  altar  was  decided  upon 
and  marked  by  a  pole  fixed  in  the  ground.  .  .  .  The 
sun's  rays  appearing  above  the  horizon  fixed  the  line 
of  orientation. 

From  a  dense  wood,  portrayed  in  the  left 
of  the  picture,  have  come  a  small  band 
of  monks  who  have  set  to  work  and  made 
the  first  clearing  in  the  forest.  Fallen  trees 
lay  before  them,  and  the  morning  rays  of 
the  sun  illumine  the  earnest  countenances  of 
the  group,  giving  a  most  faithful  idea  of  the 
work  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Christianity. 
Thisbe  (358),  by  Mr.  Long,  is  a  particularly 
fine  picture,  the  beauty  of  the  girl's  face  being 
equal  to  anything  we  have  noticed.  Ovid's 
lines — 

An  envious  wall  the  Babylonian  maid 
From  Pyramus,  her  gentle  lover,  stayed — 

are  well  illustrated  ;  the  hard  unyielding  wall 
appears  quite  pitiless  against  the  soft  face  of 
Thisbe,  while  the  figure  in  all  its  classic  grace 
seems  capable  of  winding  through  the 

.  .  .  tiny  chink  .  .  . 
Sufficed  to  bear  love's  messages. 

In  Mr.  Detmold's  The  A rchceolog is t  (33)  there 
is  much  truth,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  the  almost  humorsome  interest 
with  which  the  old  antiquary  is  looking  upon 
the  objects  of  stone  before  him.  Mr.  Marks' 
The  Entomologist  (526)  is  almost  a  companion 
picture,  though  painted  with  more  apprecia- 
tion for  the  study  it  represents.  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema's  Hadrian  in  England  visiting  a 
Romano-British  Pottery  (245)  is  undoubtedly 
a  magnificent  work  of  art,  but  we  question 
whether  the  antiquary  will  not  find  that  it 
gives  too  modern  an  idea  of  the  scene  de- 
picted. We  rather  doubt  whether  Hadrian 
in  England  would  visit  a  pottery  in  the  same 
sort  of  way  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  might 
have  done  in  India  a  few  years  ago.  No 
doubt  the  pottery  and  mosaic  work  and  all 


the  archseological  details  of  the  picture  are 
perfect,  and  well  worth  study,  but  the  men 
do  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  surroundings. 
Sir  John  Gilbert's  Morning  of  the  Battle  of 
Agincourt  (258)  is  a  very  beautiful  picture. 
He  has  taken  for  his  text  those  contemptuous 
words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Grandpre" 
in  Shakespeare's  King  Henry  V.,  act  iv., 
scene  2. 

Yon  island  carrions 

Their  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks. 

Our  readers  know  the  quotation  well  enough, 
and  Sir  John  Gilbert  has  certainly  caught  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  French  description,  and 
the  figure  of  the  old  knight,  his  hands  resting 
on  his  horse's  neck  in  silent  prayer,  forms  the 
central  point  of  the  picture ;  but  behind  this 
old  knight,  who  did  his  duty,  sits  a  younger 
man,  whose  resolute  countenance,  and  almost 
vindictive  look,  might  have  forewarned  the 
French  that  the  "  beggared  host "  would  fight 
rather  than  yield.  The  whole  conception  of 
the  picture  is  very  fine.  Of  highly  dramatic 
interest  is  Mr.  Gow's  Bothwell  (447),  who 
quotes  some  lines  of  Mr.  Swinburne  as  the 
text  to  his  picture.  A  Martyr  in  the  16th 
Century  (826),  by  Mr.  Geets,  is  also  of  great 
historic  interest,  as  it  relates  to  Jehanne  de 
Santhova,  a  Lutheran  led  out  to  be  buried 
alive.  It  may  be  our  misfortune,  but  we 
cannot  appreciate  Mr.  Frith's  work,  which 
this  year  is  devoted  to  pictures  of  historical 
interest.  His  Cruel  Necessity  (353)  repre- 
sents to  our  mind  an  impossibility.  He 
quotes  from  Spence's  anecdotes  the  well- 
known  passage  of  Cromwell  visiting  the 
dead  body  of  Charles  I.  on  the  night  after 
the  execution,  when  Lord  Southampton 
and  a  friend  were  sitting  by  the  body  in 
the  Banqueting-House  at  Whitehall.  Ac- 
cording to  this  authority,  the  figure  supposed 
to  be  Cromwell  "was  very  much  muffled 
up  in  his  cloak,"  and  came  in  "in  a  slow 
and  concealed  manner;"  and  yet  we  have 
in  the  picture  the  figure  of  Cromwell  in  the 
foreground  without  any  disguise,  and  Lord 
Southampton  and  his  friend  in  the  back- 
ground, in  energetic  attitude  quite  incom- 
patible with  Cromwell's  supposed  secrecy. 
Dr.  fohnson  and  Mrs.  Siddons  (306)  is 
interesting  but  characterless.  We  much 
prefer  Mr.  Yeames's  Toast  of  the  Kit-cat  Club 
(332),  with  its  portrait  figures  of  Addison, 
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Steele,  and  others.  We  cannot  go  through 
all  the  antiquarian  charms  of  the  exhibition, 
but  Mr.  Olivier's  An  Old  English  Country 
Inn  (99),  Mr.  Oakes's  Old  Roman  Bridge 
over  the  Ogwen  River  (207),  where  nature 
seems  to  be  outdoing  the  handiwork  of  the 
great  Roman  ;  Mr.  Sainsbury's  Old  Cross  in 
the  Eifel,  Germany  (673);  Mr.  Prinsep's 
Saturday  Dole  in  Worcester  Chapter  House 
(810) ;  Mr.  Lucas's  Rebel-hunting  after  Cullo- 
den  (88 1),  are  all  worth  special  attention. 
We  must  mention  three  very  beautiful  works 
of  art,  though  outside  our  special  scope,  viz., 
Mr.  Riviere's  King  and  his  Satellites  (88) ; 
Mr.  H.  T.  Wells'  Loading  at  a  Quarry 
(137) ;  and,  above  all,  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson's 
The  Wye  and  the  Severn  (811). 


C6e  Onfoet0itp  of  OEDm&urg!), 

By  Leonard  A.  Wheatley. 

N  the  8th  of  April,  1562,  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh  requested 
the  Lord  James  Stuart  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Murray)  to  use  his  influ- 
ence to  obtain  for  the  town  a  grant  from  the 
church  lands  "within  the  walls,  for  the 
support  of  the  regents  of  a  college  to  be 
built  within  the  burgh."  And  on  the  17th 
of  August  this  petition  was  laid  before  Queen 
Mary,  asking  for  the  "  Kirk  of  Field  "  for  a 
college  (a  "  scule").  The  queen  promised  to 
accede  to  the  petition  as  soon  as  sufficient 
provision  was  made  for  building. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1563,  the  council 
appointed  a  small  committee  to  negotiate 
with  the  provost  of  the  "  Kirk  of  Field  "  for 
the  purchase  of  the  whole  buildings  and  lands 
pertaining  thereto,  and  by  the  20th  it  was 
agreed  that  ;£i  0,000  should  be  paid  for  them. 
Civic  troubles,  however,  put  an  end  to  the 
agreement,  and  in  1567  the  murder  of  Darnley 
made  the  spot  notorious.  Soon  after,  Mary 
gave  the  town  council  a  charter,  conferring 
on  the  town  all  the  lands  belonging  to 
whatsoever  churches,  chapels,  or  colleges  are  within 
the  liberty  of  our  said  town  of  Edinburgh,  from  the 
revenue,  to  support  the  ministers  of  the  town,  and  to 
erect  hospitals. 
For  some  years   difficulties  prevented   the 


council  from  obtaining  the  site,  owing  to  the 
different  tenants,  but  after  some  years,  the 
property  of  many  of  them  having  been  con- 
fiscated, that  of  the  others  was  bought  up, 
and  the  town  council  applied  to  King  James 
for  power  to  obtain  the  legacy  of  8,000 
marks  left  by  the  Bishop  of  Orkney.  In 
1558  Robert  Reid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  among 
other  legacies,  had  left  money  to  found  a 
college  on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  Hav- 
ing obtained  this  legacy  in  1581  the  college 
was  commenced,  and  in  1583  completed; 
when  Robert  Rollock  was  appointed  the  first 
"  Regent "  or  Professor  at  a  salary  of  ^40 
scots  per  annum,  with  6s.  8d.  a  day  for 
board. 

On  the  4th  of  October  he  commenced  a 
four  years'  course,  when  he  taught  Latin  and 
Greek,  grammar  and  literature,  philosophy 
and  Hebrew  ;  *  but  finding  many  pupils  un- 
acquainted with  the  rudiments,  he  applied  for 
an  assistant,  and  Duncan  Nairn  was  appointed 
to  teach  Latin.  In  1586  Rollock  was  ap- 
pointed Principal,  and  in  1587  Professor 
of  Divinity.  Such  was  the  humble  origin  of 
the  Edinburgh  University.  It  had  some 
good  friends  later  on,  as,  for  instance, 
Andrew,  Earl  of  Teviot,  who  left  it  8,000 
marks  in  1663.  In  October  1883,  the 
college  having  completed  its  three  hun- 
dredth year,  preparations  were  made  by  the 
Senatus  Academicus  to  celebrate  the  tercen- 
tenary in  a  proper  manner,  but  as  it  was  not 
advisable  to  interrupt  the  work  of  the  session, 
the  celebration  was  postponed  to  the  close, 
and  the  labours  of  the  Senatus,  which  have 
been  very  arduous,  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  The  town  council  having  acted  a 
principal  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Univer- 
sity, have  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  its 
prosperity,  and,  accordingly,  they  were  the 
first  to  welcome  the  distinguished  visitors 
who  came  to  do  honour  to  the  University. 

The  celebration  commenced  on  April  17th 
with  a  service  in  St.  Giles'  Cathedral.  This 
building,  the  beauty  of  which  had  been 
almost  ruined,  has  been  within  the  last  few 
years  gradually  restored  at  the  expense  of 
the  late  William  Chambers,  and  is  now  in  a 
better  condition  than  it  has  been  since  the 

*  This  system  of  Regents  was  retained  until  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Professors 
were  appointed,  each  to  teach  a  special  subject. 
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Reformation,  and  its  fine  interior  looked 
very  grand  when  filled  with  the  University 
authorities  and  their  guests,  mostly  in  many- 
coloured  robes  with  gold  crosses,  stars,  and 
chains,  and  with  hoods  of  various  hues. 
The  procession  was  formed  in  the  Signet 
library,  and  walked  in  state  into  the  cathedral, 
where  it  was  met  by  the  clergy.  After 
prayers  by  Dr.  Lees  and  hymns  sung  by  the 
choir,  Professor  Flint  preached  a  sermon  on 
"  The  advantage  of  remembering  the  former 
things,  and  on  the  duty  of  pressing  forward." 
He  spoke  of  the  University  three  hundred 
years  ago, — 

Like  a  tiny  feeble  plant  set  in  a  frozen  soil  under  a 
wintry  sky,  and  amidst  gathering  storms,  its  feeble 
vitality  preserved  by  the  intense  religious  zeal  of 
Rollock.  Then  when  the  storms  of  religious  passion 
swept  over  the  land  it  had  the  directing  mind  of 
Henderson ;  when  fanaticism  and  intolerance  had 
converted  the  country  into  a  well  of  Marah,  the 
saintly  Leighton  was  lent ;  when  political  sagacity 
was  required,  it  found  it  in  Carstairs ;  and  in  the 
transition  from  ecclesiastical  to  a  literary  epoch, 
Robertson  was  found  to  direct  the  movement. 

After  the  luncheon  the  students  gave  a 
representation  in  the  Theatre  Royal  of  a 
dramatized  version  of  Scott's  Fortunes  of 
Nigel.  And  in  the  evening  a  conversazione, 
attended  by  three  thousand  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, was  held  in  the  University  Library, 
which  forms  the  south  side  of  the  building 
designed  by  Adam.  The  foundation  stone 
was  laid  by  Lord  Napier  November  16th, 
1789,  on  the  same  site  as  the  old  building, 
but  not  completed  till  181 5.  This  library 
contains  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
volumes,  and  many  valuable  MSS.,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  original  protest 
by  the  nobles  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
addressed  to  the  Council  of  Constance  in 
1 41 5,  in  reference  to  the  burning  of  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  It  dates 
before  the  University  itself,  as  Clement 
Littill,  who  died  in  1580,  left  his  books  "to 
his  native  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  the 
Kirk  of  God  therein."  These  books  passed 
into  the  keeping  of  the  College,  and  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  future  library.  A  ball 
was  given  by  the  students  about  midnight. 

Thursday,  at  10.30  a.m.,  the  centre  of 
attraction  was  the  Synod  Hall,  which  had 
been  built  in  1875  as  the  "  Edinburgh 
Theatre,"  but  on  its  failure  was  purchased 


by  the  United  Presbyterians,  and  converted 
into  their  college.  The  Hall  was  rapidly 
filled, — the  body  with  the  delegates  and 
visitors,  the  galleries  and  beneath  them  with 
the  public,  among  whom  were  many  in  gowns 
and  hoods.  The  ceremony  commenced  with 
the  presentation  of  addresses  by  the  delegates 
of  over  seventy  Universities,  Spain,  Turkey, 
and  Greece  being  the  only  countries  in 
Europe  unrepresented.  The  address  from 
the  University  of  Bologna,  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  was  presented  by  Count  Saffi,  its 
Professor  of  History  and  Public  Law,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  triumvirs  with  Garibaldi 
and  Mazzini  at  Rome  in  1848.  Frederick 
de  Martens,  Professor  of  International  Law, 
and  continuer  of  his  father's  Receuil  de 
Traites,  represented  St.  Petersburg.  There 
was  even  a  representative  from  Tokio  in 
Japan.  Then  came  the  delegates  from  other 
learned  bodies,  such  as  Sir  J.  Lubbock  from 
the  University  of  London,  Sir  F.  Leighton  from 
the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  W.  Fettes  Douglas 
from  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  Dr.  Arthur 
Mitchell,  one  of  the  Rhind  Lecturers  for  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland ;  Mr.  J. 
Marshall,  the  Rector  from  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh,  which  dates  from  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century.  After  the  reception  of 
the  delegates  there  came  the  bestowal  of 
degrees  of  doctors  of  divinity  and  of  laws. 
Among  the  recipients  of  the  former  were 
Professor  Beets,  the  accomplished  divine, 
poet,  and  novelist  from  Utrecht;  Bishops 
Lightfoot  and  Chas.  Wordsworth,  Canon 
Westcott,  Principal  Caird,  Professor  Salmon, 
Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  and  Rev.  J.  Martineau ; 
and  of  the  latter,  Robt.  Browning,  Russell 
Lowell,  Freeman,  Seeley,  Villari  and  Perrot, 
Jowett,  Liddell,  and  Merivale,  Helmholtz, 
Pasteur,  Pettenkofer,  Virchow,  Lubbock  and 
Rayleigh,  Newton,  Laveleye,  Lesseps,  Saffi, 
Rawlinson,  Nigra  and  Skeat,  Sieveking, 
Marshall,  Paget,  and  Gull. 

The  Chancellor  (Lord  President  Inglis) 
then  delivered  his  address,  welcoming  the 
guests,  who  formed,  as  he  said,  "  such  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  intellect,  the  erudition,  and 
the  science  of  modern  times  as  was  never 
before  brought  together  in  this  country."  He 
traced  the  rise  of  the  University  "only  three 
hundred  years  ago,"  from  a  simple  college 
with  one  master  to  teach  its  sixty  or  seventy 
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students,  "  the  child  of  the  Reformation," 
till  the  present  time,  when  its  students  number 
3,341.  There  was  then  a  luncheon  at  the 
Physicians'  Hall  in  Queen  Street,  which  was 
built  in  1843.  After  which  there  were 
receptions  at  the  Royal  Medical  Society's 
rooms  in  Melbourne  Place,  and  at  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  where  a  new  addition  capable  of 
holding  140,000  volumes  was  formally  opened. 

Friday  began  with  a  breakfast  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  where  was  to  be  seen  a  chair 
and  desk  which  belonged  to  John  Hunter, 
and  which  had  been  presented  by  Dr.  Goodsir 
to  the  museum  of  the  university.  The  chair 
is  made  of  wood  brought  from  one  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  by  Captain  Cook  and 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  After  this  took  place 
the  reception  by  the  students  in  the  Synod 
Hall.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  (the  Rector) 
took  the  chair,  and  introduced  the  various 
speakers,  the  first  of  whom  was  Mr.  Russell 
Lowell,  who  was  followed  by  Professor  Beets, 
who  made  an  amusing  speech  on  Scotland, 
its  poets  and  writers.  Monsieur  de  Lesseps 
gave  his  personal  history,  Virchow  his  reasons 
for  not  accepting  the  extreme  views  of  German 
Darwinians,  Helmholtz  his  own  practical 
experience,  Pasteur  dwelt  on  the  need  of 
work,  the  appreciation  of  great  men  and  great 
things,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  scientific 
method,  and  Laveleye  on  the  necessity  of 
charity  being  joined  to  political  economy. 

Several  works  have  appeared  to  serve  as 
memorials  of  this  celebration;  among  the 
most  valuable  are  the  Viri  lllustresAcad.  Jacob. 
Sext,  etc.,  which  contains  a  short  notice  of 
all  the  famous  men  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  University ;  and  Our  Tounis  Colledge, 
by  John  Harrison,  which  gives  a  very  good 
resume  of  the  history  of  the  University  and 
of  its  different  buildings. 


Eetrietos. 


The  Historical  Charters  and  Constitutional  Docu- 
ments of  the  City  of  London.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  An  Antiquary.  (London,  1884:  Whit- 
ing &  Co.)    4to,  pp.  xlviii.,  338. 

T  a  time  when  the  old  municipal  government 
of  London  is  threatened  by  the  hand  of 
reformers,  it  is  not  unwise  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  methods   by  which  the 
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old  institutions  have  been  built  up.  The  chartered 
rights  of  London  do  not  represent  all  its  rights  ; 
there  is  a  vast  body  of  unwritten  customs,  un- 
codified local  law,  which  the  citizens  of  old  have 
exercised  and  practised,  and  which  perhaps  is  older 
than  the  oldest  chartered  rights.  But  while  unwritten 
custom  has  gradually  passed  away,  and  become  un- 
known and  unrecognized  by  the  law,  chartered  rights 
remain,  and  stand  at  this  moment  in  mute  appeal 
against  the  setting  up  of  a  fabric  which,  whatever  its 
merits,  will  not  be  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
years  and  centuries  of  years.  Of  course  our  duty  here 
is  not  a  political  duty,  but  the  thought  must  come  home 
to  the  antiquary  above  all  men  that  what  has  been 
erected  by  so  much  labour  in  the  past  should  not  be 
pulled  down  in  a  moment.  London  has  stood  her 
ground  well  as  the  upholder  of  all  constitutional  rights 
and  privileges,  and  this  has  been  done  under  the 
municipal  system  represented  by  her  charters ;  and, 
indebted  as  the  nation  is  to  her  capital,  it  should  be 
careful  how  it  meddles  with  the  power  that  has  been  so 
often  wielded  in  the  cause  of  right. 

The  charters  of  London  have  been  printed  several 
times  before,  but  the  time  had  certainly  arrived,  apart 
from  the  special  circumstances,  for  a  new  and  more 
critical  edition.  We  do  not  know  who  the  Antiquary 
is  who  has  produced  the  volume  before  us,  but  he  has 
done  his  work  well.  One  or  two  points  in  the  intro- 
duction we  are  not  disposed  to  agree  with,  but  on  the 
whole  there  is  ample  evidence  of  a  full  grasp  of  the 
subject.  "The  history  of  every  corporation,"  says 
the  author,  "is  bound  up  in  its  documents."  If  this  is 
meant  to  convey  that  the  charters  give  anything  like 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  early  history  of  municipalities, 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  doctrine.  Much  has  been 
done  since  Kemble  wrote  towards  the  elucidation  of 
the  early  history  of  English  towns,  and  one  or  two 
chapters  have  to  be  written  before  we  arrive  at  the 
stage  where  the  charters  commence  their  story.  They 
commence  at  the  stage  where  kingly  power  had  grown 
to  its  height,  and  each  successive  charter  represents 
the  privileges  wrung  from  the  central  government  by 
the  growing  demands  of  commercial  progress.  Com- 
mercial progress  meant  national  progress.  But  it  is 
curious  to  note  the  jealousies  of  the  Londoners  re- 
specting the  free  intercourse  of  commercial  transactions; 
and  the  record  of  the  rioting  in  15 18  of  the  Londoners 
against  those  who  had  settled  outside  the  city  walls,  is 
perhaps  the  first  instance  of  the  jealousy  of  London  for 
greater  London.  This  jealousy  is  put  into  documen- 
tary evidence  by  the  famous  proclamation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  July  1580  against  new  buildings  in  and 
about  London.  This  document  forms  No.  xli.  of  the 
present  collection.  It  appears  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
had  made  representations  respecting  the  increase  of 
buildings  as  an  affair  from  which  bad  consequences 
were  to  be  apprehended,  not  only  to  the  city  but  to  the 
nation.  The  proclamation  which  followed  contains 
some  curious  information  relative  to  the  state  of  the 
city  which  might  almost  stand  for  evidence  in  the 
present  day.  "There  are,"  it  says,  "such  great 
multitudes  of  people  brought  to  inhabit  in  small 
rooms,  whereof  a  great  part  are  seen  very  poor,  yea, 
such  as  must  live  of  begging  or  worse  means,  and  they 
heaped  up  together,  and  in  a  sort  smothered  with 
many  families  of  children  and  servants  in  one  house  or 
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small  tenement."  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
was  that  no  new  building  should  be  erected  within 
three  miles  from  either  of  the  gates  of  London, 
a  remedy  which  would  scarcely  have  obviated  the 
evil,  and  which  we  know  was  never  practically 
carried  out.  London  has  grown  from  Elizabeth's 
time  onward,  and  the  giant  strides  of  the  last  fifty  years 
do  not  perhaps  represent  the  full  limits.  Two  most 
important  charters  are  Nos.  xl.  and  xlv.  The  first 
grants  to  the  citizens  the  manor  of  South wark,  and  this 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  extension  of  the  city 
municipal  right,  because,  although  the  corporation 
became  lords  of  the  manor  of  South  wark,  the  citizens 
of  that  borough  were  brought  under  the  influences  of 
city  law.  This  charter  forms  a  remarkable  study  at 
the  present  day,  and  shows  how  the  city  privileges 
might  be  extended  without  being  swept  away.  The 
other  charter  is  the  first  of  Charles  L,  which  grants 
Moorfields  and  Smithfield  to  the  citizens  on  condition 
that  no  buildings  be  erected.  Now  both  these  open 
spaces  were  old  property  of  the  city,  and  the  charter 
grant  does  not  do  more  than  indicate  the  determina- 
tion to  keep  them  as  open  spaces,  a  determination 
which  was  not,  alas  !  kept.  If  the  topographical 
condition  of  modern  London  had  followed  the  lines 
of  her  early  history  and  of  her  chartered  history  we 
should  be  able  to  connect  the  London  of  mediaeval 
times  with  the  London  of  Saxon  times,  and  perhaps  of 
Roman  times ;  but  such  a  book  as  the  present,  with  its 
excellent  index,  will  go  far  towards  re -constructing  the 
old  constitutional  map  of  London. 


Anglo-Saxon  and  OH  English  Vocabularies.  By 
Thomas  Wright.  Second  edition,  edited  and 
collated  by  Richard  Paul  Wulcker.  (London, 
1884  :  Triibner  &  Co.)  2  vols. 
Dr.  Wulcker  has  chosen  a  very  opportune  moment 
for  the  re-issue  of  Wright's  Vocabularies.  Word-lore 
is  at  last  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
studies  in  unlocking  the  secrets  of  the  past,  and  these 
vocabularies  ranging  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  are  peculiarly  valuable  in  their  aid  towards 
ascertaining  something  of  the  lives  of  men  in  those 
days.  They  do  not  give  us  a  complete  dictionary  of 
the  language  in  use,  literary  and  colloquial ;  and  so 
much  the  better.  They  take  up  such  words  as  are 
popularly  known  to  the  author,  or  they  take  up  some 
subject  and  exhaust  the  vocabulary  of  words  appli- 
cable to  it.  Thus  we  can  easily  understand  how  useful 
these  word  lists  must  be.  The  words,  for  instance, 
which  describe  a  house  are  few  in  number, — a 
hall,  a  bedroom,  and  a  kitchen  complete  the  list. 
And  the  materials  are  shown  to  be  beams  of  wood, 
laths,  and  plaster.  Well,  these  words  convey  to  us 
an  exact  description  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  house,  and 
when  we  turn  to  the  corresponding  Norman  vocabu- 
lary, the  full  significance  of  the  meagre  Anglo-Saxon 
vocabulary  is  apparent.  There  we  have  the  bai-onial 
hall  furnished  with  board  and  trestles  ;  benches,  or 
seats  ;  a  long  settle  to  draw  up  to  the  fire,  or  to  place 
on  the  dais ;  a  ceremonial  chair  and  a  stool ;  a 
cushion  for  the  chair  ;  carpets  to  lay  over  the  principal 
seats  ;  a  screen  ;  a  basin  and  laver  ;  and  irons,  tongs, 
and  bellows.  There  is  some  approach  to  comfort 
here.    We  can  trace  the  advance  of  luxury  which  the 


Normans  brought  with  them.  We  can  test  the  social 
surroundings  of  each  age,  and  build  up  from  thence 
some  not  uninteresting  pictures  of  bygone  years. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  vocabulary  of  the  series 
is  No.  xx.,  A  Pictorial  Vocabulary  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  It  contains  word-lists  on  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,  church  furniture,  names  of  domestic 
animals  and  birds,  fish,  vermin,  metals,  stones  ;  words 
appertaining  to  cooking,  to  the  butlery,  and  to  the 
pantry  ;  clothes  ;  of  the  different  parts  of  the  house  ; 
church  and  state  officials  ;  agriculture,  and  other 
equally  interesting  sections  of  social  life.  To  each  of 
these  sections  are  given  some  rude  and  quaint  draw- 
ings, which  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  vocabulary. 
In  very  many  instances  the  English  words  given  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  in  these  vocabularies  are  still 
extant  in  our  provincial  dialects.  We  must  add,  that 
the  editor  has  devoted  his  second  volume  to  giving  a 
much  needed  Latin  index,  Anglo-Saxon  index,  and 
Old  English  index,  thus  connecting  the  various  voca- 
bularies into  one  alphabet,  and  making  it  useful  in  the 
ordinary  dictionary  sense  as  well  as  in  its  own  special 
functions. 


Folklore  of  Shakespeare.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer.  (London,  1884  :  Griffith  &  Farran.)  8vo., 
pp.  xi,  526. 

If  Mr.  Dyer  does  not  give  us  any  new  truths  about 
Shakespeare,  if  he  does  not  get  up  from  his  study  of 
Shakespeare's  folklore  with  any  new  facts  about  the 
lessons  which  folklore  may  reveal  when  thus  gained 
from  old  literature,  he  at  all  events  presents  to  the 
reader  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  useful  notes,  classified 
and  arranged,  and  ready  for  the  workman's  tool  which 
shall  fashion  them  into  some  lesson-teaching  record. 
The  book  is  divided  into  chapters  on  fairies,  witches, 
ghosts,  demonology  and  devil  lore,  natural  phenomena, 
birds,  animals,  plants,  insects  and  reptiles,  folk- 
medicine,  customs  connected  with  the  calendar,  birth 
and  baptism,  marriage,  death  and  burial,  rings  and 
precious  stones,  sports  and  pastimes,  dances,  punish- 
ments, proverbs,  human  body,  fishes,  sundry  supersti- 
tions, miscellaneous  customs,  etc.  As  a  classified 
collection  of  Shakespeare's  folklore,  we  have  nothing 
to  urge  against  this  arrangement,  and  most  of  the 
chapters  are  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that  shows  the 
author  has  some  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject 
outside  the  pages  of  Shakespeare.  One  exception  to 
this  rule,  however,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  chapter  on 
folk-medicine.  The  term  folk-medicine  was  first  used 
by  Mr.  William  George  Black  in  1878,  and  Mr.  Dyer 
adopts  the  convenient  phrase  without  a  single  reference 
to  Mr.  Black's  book,  published  by  the  Folklore  Society 
last  year,  and  forming  in  our  opinion  the  most  valuable 
book  published  by  the  Society.  We  cannot  but  regret 
this,  because  we  feel  sure  that  a  chapter  on  Shake- 
speare's folk-medicine,  from  the  basis  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Black,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  early  beliefs.  Mr.  Dyer's  chapter  on  marriage 
is  most  interesting,  though  we  cannot  agree  that 
"  marriage  before  witnesses  "  in  the  open  village, 
without  church  ceremony,  is  derived  from  Roman  law. 
It  is  too  archaic  for  Roman  law.  Another  very 
interesting  chapter  is  that  on  sports  and  pastimes, 
Shakespeare's  references  to  these  indicating  a  warm 
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sympathy,  which  tells  us  how  much  he  loved  the  active 
life  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  English  race. 
Surely  Mr.  Dyer  must  have  forgotten  how  popular 
football  still  is — he  most  certainly  has  never  played 
it  himself.  Some  of  the  games,  however,  are  new  to 
us.  Dances  make  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
folklore,  and  one  which  is  capable  of  much  expansion 
and  much  archaic  illustration.  Altogether,  we  think 
that  Mr.  Dyer's  book  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  our 
collections  of  folklore  as  enshrined  in  literature,  and 
as  he  is  careful  to  quote  chapter  and  verse,  and  is 
accurate  in  his  references  and  text,  he  renders  the 
student  good  service  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  he 
has  missed  an  opportunity  of  producing  a  book  which 
would  have  ranked  far  higher  than  a  collector's  manual. 

A  Cursory  History  of  Swearing.  By  Julian  Shar- 
MAN.  (London,  1884:  Nimmo  &  Bain.)  8vo, 
pp.  vii,  199. 

Although  Mr.  Sharman  does  not  give  us  anything 
like  a  complete  history  of  oath-taking,  his  little  book 
will  be  found  of  some,  considerable  interest  by  those 
who  like  curious  out-of-the-way  facts,  connected  with 
the  ordinary  routine  of  every -day  life.  There  is 
much  history  in  an  oath.  It  takes  us  back  into  a 
remote  past  sometimes,  and  gives  the  student  many 
clues  to  that  system  of  pagan  belief  which  gave  way 
before  Christianity.  Into  this,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  subject  according  to  our  opinion,  Mr. 
Sharman  does  not  enter ;  but  he  deals  with  some 
curious  and  interesting  facts  of  later  days,  and  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  contribution  to  a  subject 
that  some  day  may  receive  a  little  more  attention. 


during  that  part  of  his  life  which  was  spent  abroad 
— a  piece  of  biography  that  is  welcome  on  many 
grounds  ;  and  Prince  Bonaparte  gives  a  collection  of 
words  connected  with  the  vine  in  Latin  and  neo- 
Latin  dialects.  Classical  philology  occupies  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  society's  labours,  nor  are 
we  disposed  to  suggest  that  this  is  not  as  it  should  be. 


Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society. 
Vol.  II.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Postgate.  (London, 
1883  :  Triibner  &  Co.)     8vo.,  pp.  viii,  284,  43. 

The  most  generally  interesting  paper  in  this  im- 
portant volume  is  that  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Roby,  on  "  Some 
Words  and  Questions  connected  with  the  Roman 
Survey  and  Distribution  of  Public  Land."  The  words 
dealt  with  are  arcifinius,  decumanus,  occupatorius 
ager,  intercisiuis  limitibus,  ager  uiritanus,  jus  vectigalis, 
per  centurias.  Now  the  subject  of  land-holding  in 
ancient  Rome  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
enquirer  into  European  land-holding,  and  such  en- 
quiries as  Mr.  Roby  institutes  must  be  welcome  to  a 
large  class  of  students  quite  outside  those  to  whom 
philology  alone  is  of  value.  Mr.  Roby  establishes  one 
or  two  important  points  which  seem  to  us  to  confirm 
some  of  Mr.  Coote's  opinions,  that  the  land  tenures  of 
Saxon  England  were  sensibly  affected  by  the  practices 
and  theories  of  Roman  Britain,  and  it  suggests  the 
idea  that  perhaps  the  whole  question  of  Roman 
terminology  in  matters  connected  with  land  holding 
requires  attention  at  the  hands  of  competent  philolo- 
gists. In  fact,  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  a  Philological  Society  can  scarcely  be  over-rated. 
The  labour  involved  is  too  great  for  students  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge  to  turn  aside  into  philology 
for  the  elucidation  of  any  critical  point  ;  but  if  the 
philologist  gives  his  facts  and  leaves  them  to  be 
studied  by  the  specialist,  the  gain  is  enormous.  Mr. 
Herman  Hager  gives  an  account  of  Richard  Croke 


Samoa  a  Hundred  Years  Ago  and  long  before,  together 
ivith  Notes  on  the  Cults  and  Customs  of  Txuenty-three 
other  Islands  in  the  Pacific.  By  George  Turner, 
with  a  preface  by  E.  B.  Tylor.  (London,  1884  : 
Macmillan.)  8vo  pp.  xviii.,  395. 
Folklorists  and  anthropologists  will  welcome  this 
book.  It  comes  to  us  backed  by  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Tylor,  and  its  own  value  quite  bears  out  the 
recommendation.  The  evidence  which  the  Samoan 
contributes  to  the  history  of  man  in  his  early  days  is 
clear  and  decisive,  and  Dr.  Turner  has  marshalled 
his  facts  into  such  succinct  order  that  the  student  may 
at  once  turn  to  the  chapter  or  page  and  find  what 
he  requires.  Mr.  Pritchard,  in  his  Polynesian  Remind 
scences,  gives  us  some  important  and  remarkable  facts 
about  the  Samoan,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
Dr.  Turner,  for  the  most  part,  confirms  this  authority. 
Like  most  barbaric  peoples  who  had  approached  to 
something  like  a  cohesive  state  of  society,  the  Samoans 
had  village  gods  as  well  as  family  gods  ;  but  we  think 
that  the  transition  is  plain  enough.  Take  the  god  Moso 
for  example.  This  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  great 
land  gods  in  opposition  to  Tangaloa,  the  god  of  the 
heavens.  But  Moso  was  also  in  some  places  a  family 
god ;  and  we  think  that  herein  lies  the  important 
transitional  stage  showing  that  family  life  had  not  yet 
given  way  to  village  life.  A  remarkable  portion  of 
village  worship  was  that  accompanying  certain  stones. 
We  know  in  England  how  this  worship  has  survived  ; 
but  the  Samoan  instance  of  two  stones  at  the  boundary 
of  two  villages,  bearing  the  tradition  of  being  two 
young  men  who  quarrelled,  fought,  and  killed  each 
other  on  that  very  spot,  and  whose  bodies  were  turned 
into  stones,  is  a  remarkable  parallel.  To  these  stones 
resorted  anybody  from  the  two  villages  who  quarrelled, 
and  there  the  quarrel  was  settled.  Among  the  family 
gods  was  Aloimasina,  or  a  child  of  the  moon.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  new  moon  all  the  members  of  the 
family  called  out,  "Child  of  the  moon,  you  have 
come."  One  of  the  prayers  offered  to  this  child  of 
the  moon  was — 

Oh,  child  of  the  moon  ! 
Keep  far  away 
Disease  and  death  ; 

and  they  also  prayed  before  leaving  the  house  to  go 
to  battle.  The  part  our  own  "  Man  in  the  moon  "  and 
the  new  moon  play  in  English  folklore,  and  in  folk 
medicine  especially,  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader. 
The  Samoans  have  many  relics  of  a  communistic 
society.  Hospitality  is  the  ride  of  life,  and  every  one 
expects  to  be  helped  by  fellow-clansmen.  Thus  the 
idea  of  individual  property,  though  it  exists,  exists 
only  in  a  temporary  fashion ;  and  although,  as  Dr. 
Turner  says,  this  system  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  poor  laws,  it  keeps  back  the  society  from  individual 
effort,  and  is,  we  doubt  not,  one  of  the  main  reasons 
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for  the  non-progressive  nature  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  human  race.  Dr.  Turner  touches  upon  all  the 
subjects  interesting  to  anthropologists  in  this  admirable 
book,  and  he  gives  an  appendix  of  words  in  fifty-nine 
of  the  Polynesian  Dialects.  A  good  index  completes 
a  book,  which  we  can  warmly  recommend  to  all  our 
readers  who  care  to  illustrate  the  past  of  civilization 
by  the  present  of  barbarism. 


meetings  of  antiquarian 
^octetie0. 


METROPOLITAN. 
British  Archaeological  Association. — April 
2nd. — Mr.  T.  Morgan  in  the  chair. — Mr.  T.  Lambert 
exhibited  two  huge  silver-mounted  buckles  used  for 
some  purposes  of  state.  Some  interesting  silver 
medals  with  Freemasons'  emblems  and  copies  of 
the  oldest  of  the  seals  of  the  city  of  Canterbury 
were  also  shown. — Mr.  Jarvis  described  a  curious 
steel  chatelaine  holder  of  seventeenth  century  date, 
and  Mr.  Waye  xhibited  a  silver  medal  with  the 
portrait  of  our  Lord  with  an  inscription  in  Hebrew. 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock  described  a  large  number  of 
examples  of  black  Greek  and  Etruscan  pottery, 
without  patterns,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
forms. — The  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  exhibited  a  fine 
series  of  articles  of  early  date  found  in  recent  excava- 
tions in  the  City.  Among  these  were  some  re- 
markable Norman  jugs,  in  perfect  condition,  found 
on  parts  of  the  site  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Aldgate,  a  site  which  has  hitherto  been  less  opened 
of  late  years  than  almost  any  other  part  of  London. 
An  encaustic  paving  tile  was  also  found,  of  four- 
teenth century  date,  and  a  boss,  modelled  in  hard 
cement,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  relic,  doubt- 
less, of  some  domestic  building  erected  on  the  site 
after  the  Dissolution.  It  contains  the  device  of  an 
eagle  pecking  at  a  skull. — A  paper  was  read  in 
part  "On  Tenby  and  St.  David's,"  by  the  Rev. 
S.  M.  Mayhew.— A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
W.  de  Grey  Birch,  "  On  the  Embankment  of  Rivers, 
etc.,  in  Roman  Times,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Thames,"  in  the  absence  of  its  author,  Mr.  C. 
Roach-Smith. 

April  16th. — Mr.  T.  Morgan  in  the  chair. — A  series 
of  small  leaden  coins,  with  patterns  not  unlike  those 
of  the  Norman  silver  pennies  found  in  the  Thames, 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  L.  Brock. — The  Rev.  S. 
M.  Mayhew  produced  a  curious  roller  with  an 
elaborate  pattern,  intended  apparently  for  stamping 
leather.  Several  other  articles  were  shown,  includ- 
ing some  Roman  glass  found  under  High  Street, 
Peckham. — Mr.  Jarvis  exhibited  a  fine  example  of 
Hindu  carving  in  hard  wood,  covered  with  mytho- 
logical subjects.  —The  Chairman  read  a  description, 
by  Mr.  J.  Pierce,  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre 
recently  discovered  in  Paris.  It  is  not  far  from 
the  Pantheon,  in  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the 


Jardin  des  Plantes.  Twenty  feet  of  earth  have 
been  removed  from  above  the  ruins,  and  some  of 
the  passages  have  been  cleared  out.  There  are 
several  of  the  seats  for  spectators  remaining,  and 
many  more,  it  is  expected,  will  be  met  with.  The 
masonry  is  of  small  squared  stones.  This  is  a  remark- 
able discovery,  to  which  hitherto  not  much  public 
attention  has  been  directed. — Mr.  Langdale  exhibited 
some  letters  written  by  Sir  M.  Langdale  to  Prince 
Rupert,  1644,  and  one  written  by  SirT.  Vavasseur. — 
The  Rev.  S.  Mayhew  then  concluded  his  paper  "  On 
the  Antiquities  of  St.  David's,"  which  is  to  be  visited 
during  the  coming  congress.  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
in  the  absence  of  its  author,  read  a  paper  by  Dr. 
W.  Smart  on  the  antiquities  of  Nursling  and  various 
Roman  roads  which  passed  through  the  district  of 
the  New  Forest.  The  course  of  one  across  the 
Test  river  at  Nursling  was  traced,  and  descriptions 
were  given  of  the  old  castle  at  Birley  Beacon,  a 
British  encampment,  and  of  Tatchbury,  where  several 
Roman  roads  converge  and  the  Test  was  crossed. 

Anthropological  Institute.— April  22nd. — 
Prof.  Flower,  President,  in  the  chair. — The  Mar- 
quis of  Lome  sent  to  express  his  regret  at  his 
inability  to  attend  ;  he  exhibited  a  large  collection 
of  North  American  objects,  including  a  scalp  taken 
last  summer. — Sir  Richard  Owen  communicated  a 
paper  on  a  portrait  of  an  aboriginal  Tasmanian. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  with  two  busts  and  several 
portraits  belonging  to  the  Institute. — Prof.  A.  H. 
Keane  then  read  a  paper  on  the  ethnology  of  the 
Egyptian  Soudan,  which  was  described  as  a  region 
of  extreme  complexity — a  converging  point  of  all 
the  great  races  of  the  African  continent,  except  the 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen. 

Numismatic. — April  17th.—  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux, 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Vaux  exhibited,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  H.  Rivett-Carnac,  a  gold  coin  of  the  Gupta 
dynasty,  having  on  the  obverse  a  divinity  standing 
between  two  female  figures,  and  the  inscription 
"Kumara  Gupta,"  and  on  the  reverse  Lakhsmi  on 
the  lotus  throne. — Mr.  Burstal  exhibited  three 
pennies  of  ^Ethelred  II.,  struck  respectively  at 
Dover,  Winchester,  and  Colchester  ;  a  penny  of 
Cnut  stnick  at  Norwich  ;  one  of  Harold  I.  at  Shrews- 
bury ;  and  a  blundered  coin,  apparently  of  Hartha- 
cnut,  struck  at  Leicester. — Mr.  Montagu  exhibited 
a  half-crown,  believed  to  be  unique,  of  the  Common- 
wealth, dated  1655,  and  two  specimens  of  the  shilling 
of  1657. — Mr.  J.  G.  Hall  exhibited  large  silver  pieces 
of  Odoardo  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  1622 — 1646,  and 
of  Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  1658 — 1705, 
having  on  the  reverse  a  bust  of  the  Sultan  Mahomet 
IV.,  and  the  legend  mahvmet  iv.  victvs  tvrc. 
CAES.  ;  also  a  gold  noble  of  Philip  II.  or  III., 
Count  of  Flanders,  and  a  Japanese  gold  coin  imitated 
from  a  Chinese  coin  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  cast  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century. — Mr.  B.  V.  Head 
read  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  M.  J.  P.  Six,  of 
Amsterdam,  "  On  the  Coinage,  of  the  Satrap  Mazaios." 
Philological.— April  4th. — Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray, 
President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  read  a 
paper  "  On  the  Insular  Scotch  Lowland  Dialect  and 
the  Border  Mid-Northern  Dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Man." 
The  former  embraced  Orkney  and  Shetland  ;  the 
latter  was  from   careful  studies  made   from  natives 
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by  Mr.  T.  Hallam,  of  Manchester.  The  two  dialects 
are  analogous  in  their  treatment  of  th  in  "  thin " 
as  simple  /. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — April  23rd. — Anniversary 
Meeting.  — The  President  delivered  his  annual  address, 
and  laid  before  the  Society  a  communication  which 
the  secretary  had  received  from  Sir  E.  Fry,  in  which 
the  learned  judge  invited  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  impending  legislation  for  the  compulsory 
enfranchisement  of  copyholds,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  they  might  devise  some  means  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  court  rolls  which  might  ensue  for  want 
of  their  being  placed  in  proper  custody. — Mr.  C.  J. 
Elton  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  importance  of  Sir 
E.  Fry's  suggestions,  and  moved  a  resolution,  which 
was  seconded  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Perceval,  urging  the 
Council  to  take  such  action  in  the  matter  as  they 
might  deem  advisable. 

Asiatic-  April  21st.  —Sir  F.  Goldsmid  in  the  chair. 
— Mr.  F.  V.  Dickins  read  extracts  from  a  translation  of 
the  roll  of  Shiuten  Doji,  a  famous  Japanese  outlaw  of 
the  tenth  century.  The  roll,  which  was  exhibited,  con- 
sisted of  six  "makimono,"  or  scrolls,  and  was  finely 
calligraphed  and  illuminated,  the  principal  scenes 
of  the  somewhat  gruesome  story  being  brilliantly 
depicted.  The  story,  which  was  a  version  of  one  of 
the  chief  exploits  of  the  traditional  hero  Yorimitsu,  or 
Raiko,  presented  the  usual  features  of  such  tales, 
whether  told  in  the  Far  East  or  in  the  West. 

Camden  Society.  —  The  Annual  Meeting.  — 
May  2nd. — The  Earl  of  Verulam  in  the  chair. — The 
books  promised  to  the  members  for  the  year  1884-85 
are  :  1,  "  Papers  relating  to  Issue  of  the  Second 
Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  N. 
Pocock ;  2,  "  Political  Memoranda  of  the  fifth  Duke 
of  Leeds,  1774,"  etc.,  edited  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  ; 
3,  "  Selections  from  the  Lauderdale  Papers,"  vol.  ii. 
edited  by  Mr.  Osmund  Airy.  Among  the  works 
added  to  the  list  of  those  in  preparation  is  an  account 
of  the  war  in  Ireland  after  the  rebellion  in  1642,  from 
the  pen  of  Col.  Plunket,  a  Catholic  officer  serving 
under  the  Marquis  Ormond,  which  will  be  edited  by 
Miss  Mary  Hickson. 


PROVINCIAL. 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. — April  14th. 
—Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair.— The 
first  paper  was  "  An  Investigation  of  the  System  of 
Land  Valuation  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles," 
by  Capt.  F.  W.  L.  Thomas.  The  whole  subject  of 
early  land  valuation  is  involved  in  almost  impenetrable 
obscurity.  The  special  task  which  Capt.  Thomas  had 
before  him  was  to  deduce  from  existing  materials  the 
answer  to  the  question,  What  is  a  pennyland  ?  This 
term  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  connection  with  the 
ancient  land  valuation  of  the  Hebrides  ;  and,  as  the 
Hebrides  were  under  Norse  dominion  till  1266,  it 
appeared  probable  that  a  splution  of  the  question 
would  be  best  found  by  an  examination  of  the  land 
system  of  the  Northern  isles.  The  Orkneys  continued 
to  be  part  of  the  Norwegian  kingdom  till  1468  ;  and 
even  then,  being  merely  pledged  to  James  III.,  they 
were  still  ruled  by  their  own  laws,  which,  as  regards 
land  tenure,  were  almost  the  opposite  of  those  of  Scot- 
land.    The  materials  for  the  investigation  are  chiefly 


contained  in  the  rental  of  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  1497 — 
I5°3> or  within  twenty -nine  years  of  the  separation  from 
Norway,  which  is  still  preserved.     In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  land  of  the  Orkneys  was,  in  respect  of 
property,   either  Earl's   (subsequently   King's)   land, 
Kirk  land,  or  Odal  land.     The  first  two  terms  required 
no  explanation.     The  Odal  men,   who  owned  land 
simply  by  descent,  became  in  course  of  time  so  numer- 
ous that  the   constant  subdivision  of  the   odal-lands 
necessarily  led  to  poverty  and  degradation ;  and  the 
want  of  a  middle  class  left  them  still  less  able  to  resist 
the  rapacity  of  the  Scottish  earls  and  feuars,  and  the 
donatories  of  the  Crown.     In  respect  of  taxation  (or 
skat)  for  support  of  the  Earl's  Government,  the  lands 
of  Orkney  were  either  Bordland,  Skatland,  Quoyland, 
or   Towmale.     Bordland,   being  the  property  of  the 
Earl,  paid  no  skat.     Skatland,  otherwise  called  odal- 
land,  included  all  the  arable  land  of  the  townships 
which  existed  when  the  ancient  or  original  valuation 
roll  was  made.     Quoyland,  from  being  subsequently 
enclosed,  as  a  rule  paid  no  skat.     Though  the  arable 
land  was  frequently  re-partitioned  among  the  tenants, 
the   house   remained  in    constant   possession   of  the 
household,  and  a  small  piece  of  pasture  land  around 
it  was  the  towmale  or  tumaill.     As  the  demand  for 
arable  land  increased,  the  towmale  was  dug  up  or 
ploughed  up.     No  skat  was  paid  for  moorland   or 
"  fell."     It  was  considered  of  so  little  importance  that 
it  is  not  once  named  in  the  rental.     Wherever  lands 
are  taxed,  there  must  be  a  valuation  of  some  kind — in 
old  records  called  ' '  extent "  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Orkneys  had  at  an   early  period  been  divided   into 
parts  which  came  to  be  denominated  "  urislands  "  or 
"  ouncelands,"  but  which  there  is  reason  to   believe 
originally   were   the   davach    of    the    former    Celtic 
inhabitants.     The  meaning  of  "  ouncelands  "  was  that 
each  paid  to  the  Earl  money  or  produce  to  the  value 
of  one  ounce  of  silver.    The  ' '  ounceland  "  was  divided 
into   eighteen  parts,   each  of  which  had  to  pay  one 
penny,  or  the  value  of  one  penny,  and  hence   was 
called  a  "  pennyland."     The  demonstration  of  this  by 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  rental,  along  with  separate 
demonstrations  of  the   same  nature  for  the  different 
denominations  of  land  and  land  values  in   Shetland, 
formed  the  substance  of  the  paper.     The  general  con- 
clusions arrived  at  were  that  the  davach  of  the  old 
Celtic  inhabitants,  being  assessed  by  the  Norwegian 
earls  at  an  ounce  of  silver,  became  an  "  ounceland," 
and  was  divided  into  eighteen  parts,  each  paying  an 
eighteenth  of  a  Norse  ounce  of  silver,  which  was  equal 
in  weight  to  an  English  penny,  from  which  each  sub- 
division was  termed  a  "  pennyland."     Neither  ounce 
nor  pennyland  was  a  measure  of  surface,  but  of  pro- 
duce.    The  ratio  of  produce  must  in  time  have  altered, 
but  nominally  the  tax  was  not  increased.     At  some 
period,  of  which  there  is  no  record,  but  probably  in 
the  twelfth  century,  the  pennylands  were  valued  at 
their  purchase,  not   their   annual  value,   in   sterling 
silver    marks,— each  part  so   valued   being  called  a 
"  Markland," — at  which  time  the  average  value  of  a 
pennyland  was  four  sterling  marks.     In  the  Orkneys, 
in  1503,  the  rent  of  a  markland  was  so  nearly  uniform 
as  to  suggest  that  the  rate  of  rent  had  been  fixed  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period.     In  Shetland  the  assess- 
ment by  ounces  and  pennies  was  abandoned,  and  that 
by  marks  was  substituted.     The  annual  rent  of  a  mark- 
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land  was  fixed  in  pennies,  and  varied  from  four  to  twelve 
pennies,  which  were  paid  in  fixed  proportions  of 
butter  and  cloth. 

York  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  Wm. 
Hepper,  hon.  treasurer,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"  Vaulting."  The  lecturer  commenced  by  giving  a 
slight  historical  sketch  of  vaulting  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans  to  the  period  when  its  greatest  development 
was  reached  in  the  fan  vaulting  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel, 
Westminster,  and  similar  erections.  He  then  explained 
the  difference  between  Roman  and  mediaeval  vaulting, 
and  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  English  and  French 
vaulting,  explaining  the  difference  between  hexapar- 
tite  and  quadripartite,  stellar,  and  fan  vaulting.  He 
showed  how  the  pendants  of  such  vaults  as  seen  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  at  Caudebec,  Normandy,  and  in 
English  fan  vaulting,  which  are  the  cause  of  so  much 
admiration  to  visitors,  are  supported.  He  next  showed 
the  principles  upon  which  early  mediaeval  vaults  were 
constructed,  and  the  terms  used  for  the  various  parts. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society. 
— April  1st. — Mr.  F.  E.  Watson  in  the  chair. — 
The  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning  read  a  paper  on  "  Norwich 
Church  Plate."  Of  plate  older  than  the  Reformation 
there  is  none  at  all.  The  advertisements  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  injunctions  of  Mr.  Parkhurst  made 
a  complete  clearance  of  old  plate,  and  not  a  single 
specimen  remains  in  Norwich.  Of  the  Norwich 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  and  the  names  of  goldsmiths 
from  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  it  may  be  remembered 
that  their  hall  and  workshops  stood  in  <:  Smethy 
Lane,"  now  Little  London  Street,  and  that  the  fine 
doorway  formerly  in  London  Street,  and  now  re- 
erected  in  the  south  side  of  the  Guildhall,  came  from 
the  house  of  an  eminent  goldsmith  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  the  initials  J.  B.,  the  goldsmiths'  arms, 
and  the  city  and  Royal  Arms.  No  doubt  in  the 
times  before  the  Reformation  there  was  an  abund- 
ance of  eucharistic  vessels  here  such  as  we  should 
now  prize  as  most  precious  examples  of  ancient  art. 
Every  cathedral  and  convent  and  church  then  pos- 
sessed them  ;  but  the  needs  and  the  greed  of  kings 
and  courtiers  and  violent  party  zeal  have  deprived 
us  of  them,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  colleges  and 
corporations  and  a  very  limited  number  of  parishes 
that  any  are  extant.  But  it  might  at  least  have 
been  expected  that  at  the  principal  church  in  Norwich 
some  of  the  finer  specimens  of  the  skill  of  the 
Elizabethan  goldsmith,  Peter  Peterson,  would  have 
survived.  Whatever  the  Cathedral  may  have  pos- 
sessed in  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the 
Reformation,  and  after  Bishop  Parkhurst  enjoined 
the  substitution  of  "  decent  communion  cups,"  instead 
of  "  massive  chalices,"  all  has  now  disappeared,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  piece  of  Norwich  manufacture 
belonging  to  it.  It  seems,  however,  that  there 
was  not  much  at  that  time  to  lose.  Blomefield  records 
that  in  the  time  of  Dean  Gardiner  (1573 — 1589),  on 
a  Commission  of  Inquiry  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  "Thomas  Hughson,  formerly  sacrist, 
swore  that  in  the  first  year  of  King  Edward  VI. 
there  was  plate  in  the  Cathedral  of  above  592 
ounces  weight,  but  that  the  next  year  it  was  reduced 
to  271  ounces,  and  that  in  this  dean's  time  there 
was  no  more  than  one  communion  cup,  double  gilt, 
weighing  19  oz."    This  was  no  doubt  the  cup  pro- 


vided by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  1567,  the  year 
in  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  churches  in 
the  diocese  were  supplied  with  ' '  cups"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  injunctions  of  Archbishop  Parker,  and 
through  the  zeal  of  Bishop  Parkhurst,  of  Norwich. 
Dr.  Bensly  has  been  good  enough  to  furnish  an 
extract  from  the  Diocesan  Registry,  where  in  the 
compotus  of  Robert  Stanton,  canon  in  1567,  is 
the  entry  of  the  purchase  of  a  new  communion  cup 
for  ^3  4J.  40'.  Some  additions  ofimportar.ee  appear 
to  have  been  provided  afterwards,  for  Blomefield 
says  again  that  "  by  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  the 
plate  became  handsome  enough  to  be  seized  by  the 
rebels,  headed  by  such  of  the  principal  citizens  as 
were  then  in  power ;  for  which  abuse  and  spoil, 
after  the  Restoration,  the  city  gave  ^ioo,  with 
which  the  fine  large  offering  dish,  a  pair  of  silver 
candlesticks,  all  double  gilt,  were  purchased"  (iv. 
32).  The  earliest  piece  now  belonging  to  the 
Cathedral  is  a  large  gilt  paten,  with  a  foot  13  inches 
in  diameter.  It  has  the  date  letter  of  the  year 
1 660- 1,  and  bears  the  arms  of  De  Grey,  of  Merton, 
within  a  frame  of  scrollwork,  and  an  inscription 
showing  it  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Dame  Anna 
de  Grey,  of  Antingham.  This  was  probably  Anne, 
widow  of  Sir  William  de  Grey,  of  Merton,  and 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Calthorp.  She  died  in  1662, 
and  was  buried  at  Merton.  There  was  property  at 
Antingham  belonging  to  the  Calthorp  family. 
Another  piece  of  nearly  the  same  date  is  the  alms 
dish,  2i|  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  large  cross 
pattee  in  relief  in  the  centre.  This  is  of  the  year 
1665-6,  and  was  the  gift  of  the  city  in  the  Mayoralty 
of  Matthew  Markham.  At  the  same  time  were  given 
by  the  city  the  fine  pair  of  candlesticks,  20^  inches 
in  height,  now  used  on  the  altar.  They  have  the 
same  inscription  and  marks  as  the  alms  dish. 
There  is  a  set  of  plate  belonging  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  which  is  of  some  interest. 
This  chapel,  which,  as  is  weU-known,  stands  in 
the  palace  grounds,  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Reynolds 
in  1662.  The  plate  was  also  presented  by  him, 
and  is  of  Norwich  make.  The  chalice,  flagon,  and 
alms  dish  all  bear  the  arms  of  the  see,  impaling 
those  of  Reynolds,  within  a  frame  of  feather-shaped 
decoration,  and  the  paten,  which  is  the  cover  to 
the  chalice,  has  a  mitre  on  the  foot.  There  is  no 
date  letter  among  the  marks,  but  there  are  three 
Norwich  marks — the  old  castle  and  lion  in  shape, 
a  crown  in  shape,  and  a  rose-sprig  in  separate  shape. 
The  maker's  mark  is  the  letters  A.H.  conjoined, 
within  a  circle.  There  is  also  kept  at  the  palace  a  silver 
mace  for  carrying  before  the  bishop.  It  is  3  ft.  6  in. 
in  length.  The  head  is  not  cup- shaped,  like  Cor- 
poration maces,  but  has  an  oval  shield,  with  the 
arms  of  the  see  surmounted  by  a  tall  mitre.  The 
stem  is  banded,  and  the  lower  cord  is  pointed.  There 
are  no  marks.  Its  date  is,  probably,  shortly  after 
the  Restoration  of  1662.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  that  fifty-two  pieces  are  of  Norwich  manu- 
facture. Thirty-four  of  these  are  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  all  of  them  being  within  the  same  four  years 
of  her  reign,  from  156410  1568.  The  oldest  Norwich 
pieces  are  the  chalice  and  paten  at  St.  Saviour's 
Church,  of  the  year  1564-5,  letter  A.  Of  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  date  letter  B,  there  are  six  pieces, 
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viz.,  the  chalices  at  St.  Augustine's,  St.  Edmund's, 
St.  John  Timberhill,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Peter-per- 
Mountergate,  and  St.  S  within.  It  is  curious  that 
no  patens  are  of  that  year.  Of  the  next  year,  with 
date  letter  C,  1566-7,  there  are  eighteen  pieces, 
viz.,  chalices  and  patens  at  St.  Clement's,  St.  James's, 
St.  John  Maddermarket,  St.  Margaret,  St.  Martin- 
at-Oak,  St.  Michael-in-Coslany,  and  St.  Peter  Man- 
croft  ;  besides  single  pieces,  viz.,  the  paten  at  St. 
Edmund's  and  St.  John's  Timberhill,  and  the  chalices 
at  St.  Helen's  and  St.  Paul's.  Of  the  remaining 
Elizabethan  year  1567-8,  with  date  letter  D,  there 
are  eight  pieces,  viz.,  chalices  and  patens  at  St. 
Andrews,  St.  Martin-at-Palace,  St.  Mary-in-Coslany, 
and  St.  Stephen's.  Of  the  maker's  marks  on 
these  thirty-four  pieces  twenty  have  the  orb  and 
cross  of  Peter  Peterson  ;  six  have  the  trefoil  slipped, 
two  have  a  star  or  estoile.  two  a  cross  pattee  (a 
mark  not  given  in  Mr.  Cripps'  Norwich  list),  two 
a  fish  (similar  to  the  marks  at  Woodton  and  Win- 
farthing),  one  a  head  affront  ee,  and  one  a  crowned 
head  ;  one  or  two  are  defaced.  All  of  these  are 
exclusive  of  the  chalice  at  All  Saints,  which  is 
probably  of  Norwich  manufacture,  but  has  no  marks. 
The  other  eighteen  Norwich  pieces  range  in  date 
from  C  1620  to  1697.  The  old  Norwich  mark,  it 
is  well  known,  was  the  castle  and  lion  from  the  city 
arms.  The  standard  mark  of  a  seeded  rose,  or  a 
rose  sprig,  and  a  crown,  appears  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  and  was  continued  through  the  century. 
The  oldest  pieces  in  which  it  occurs  here  are  a 
paten  belonging  to  St.  Peter's  Southgate,  which 
is  probably  of  the  year  1627-8,  and  the  flagon  at 
St.  Gregory's,  dated  12th  April,  1628.  There  are 
seven  pieces  which  have  a  maker's  mark  which 
is  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Cripps.  He  was  Thomas 
Havers,  of  a  good  old  family  resident  from  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  century  at  Thelton  Hall, 
near  Scole,  and  whom  Blomefield  mentions  as  a 
Norwich  goldsmith.  His  pieces  date  from  the  paten 
at  St.  Peter's  Hungate,  probably  1675,  to  the  paten 
at  St.  Augustine's,  given  by  himself,  as  recorded 
in  its  inscription,  in  1697.  He  also  gave  the  alms 
basin  to  St.  Michael-at-Plea  in  1694.  His  mark 
is  T.H.  with  a  mullet.  He  married  Grace,  daughter 
of  Henry  Berney,  of  Antmere,  and  was  Mayor  of 
Norwich  in  1708.  He  was  buried  with  the  arms 
of  Havers  impaling  Berney  in  the  south  chapel 
of  St.  Michael-at-Plea  in  1732,  aged  86,  his  wife 
having  died  in  1718,  aged  63.  The  flagons  at  St. 
Michael-at-Plea  are  also  his  work  ;  and  the  patens 
at  St.  Peter-per-Mountergate  and  St.  Paul's. 
Another  mark  unknown  to  Mr.  Cripps  is  that  of 
a  Pegasus  galloping,  in  a  foliated  square,  which 
occurs  on  the  flagon  at  St.  Gregory's,  dated  1627. 
There  is  one  piece,  the  small  chalice,  of  wine  glass 
shape  on  stem,  at  St.  Peter's  Southgate,  which  has 
only  two  marks,  and  one  of  them  is  the  arms  of 
King's  Lynn  in  a  shield,  the  other  being  W  and 
another  letter,  with  a  mullet  below.  The  rest  of 
the  plate  of  the  Norwich  churches,  comprising  the 
great  majority  of  pieces,  is  of  London  assay.  It 
is  remarkable  how  very  uncouth  is  the  lettering 
and  spelling  on  the  Elizabethan  specimens.  One 
would  expect  better  things  of  Peter  Peterson's  work- 
men,  although  the  churchwardens'  accounts  written 


at  that  time  are  often  equally  illiterate.  Together 
with  the  most  beautiful  work  in  the  metal  we  have 
such  inscriptions  as  that  on  the  paten  at  St.  Andrew's  : 
"This  I  cupp  I  taynyngt  |  o  s.  Andres  |  prish,  | 
1508  I  "  "  The  .  cuppe  .  pertenyng  .  to  .  saynct 
Geyles  ,  S  (and  in  smaller  type)  ospital  .  in  Norwich. 
Ao.  1568."  "Saynte  |  savers  |  Ao.  1568."  On  the 
latter  plate  there  is  every  variety  of  inscription,  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  and  many  appropriate 
terms  of  dedication  and  presentation.  There  are 
a  few  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  "consecra- 
tum"  on  plate  ;  possibly  meaning  its  consecration, 
a  subject  too  extensive  to  enter  upon  now  ;  but  it 
may  be  remembered  that  a  form  for  the  consecration 
of  eucharistic  vessels  was  used  by  Archbishop  San- 
croft  and  other  bishops  of  his  time,  in  accordance 
with  ancient  precedent.  The  chalice  and  paten  and 
the  flagon  at  St.  Michael-at-Palace  (1691),  and  the 
flagon  at  St.  Andrew's  (1704),  are  thus  inscribed. 
But  the  words  may  be  merely  used  in  the  sense 
of  "dedicated." — Mr.  F.  Danby  Palmer  reported  to 
the  society  on  the  steps  which  are  being  taken 
to  restore  the  old  Toll-house  at  Yarmouth,  and  read 
from  proof-sheets  of  a  pamphlet  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished, some  extracts  relating  to  the  history  of  that 
interesting  building.  An  additional  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  hall  has  been  elucidated  by  Mr§ 
Palmer  in  the  discovery  of  the  banner  and  the  "horn 
of  silence,"  the  one  borne  and  the  other  sounded 
before  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  on  their 
visit  to  Yarmouth  during  the  holding  of  the  Free 
Fair,  when  they  had  magisterial  jurisdiction  in  the 
borough.  The  banner,  which  is  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  the  five  ports,  and  the  horn  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of  Romney.  This 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  in  Yarmouth  gave  rise  to  disputes  between 
them  and  the  bailiffs  of  the  borough,  who  frequently 
asserted  their  claims  to  precedence. — Mr.  J.  Stanley 
exhibited  to  the  members  a  handsome  silver-headed 
mace.  The  head  is  surmounted  with  an  elaborate 
and  spirited  representation  in  silver  of  St.  George 
encountering  the  dragon.  This  beautiful  work  is 
mounted  upon  a  silver  pedestal,  the  under  part  of 
which  is  figured  with  the  same  pattern  that  appears 
on  the  corresponding  part  of  the  silver  castle  mace 
borne  before  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff  of  Norwich 
on  state  occasions.  On  the  mace  are  two  Latin 
inscriptions,  one  dated  1705,  recording  that  it  was 
the  gift  of  the  Honourable  Company  or  Guild  of 
St.  George,  in  Norwich  ;  and  the  other  dated  1786, 
setting  forth  that  Robert  Partridge,  Mayor,  prays 
that  all  things  may  happen  well  and  happily  to 
or  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  Munici- 
pality of  Norwich.  Mr.  Stanley  explained  that  this 
mace  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  possession  oi 
the  Corporation  without  its  original  use  being  re- 
cognised. It  was  no  doubt  borne  before  the 
Wardens  or  Masters  of  the  Guild  of  St.  George. 
It  was  owing  to  the  company  getting  into  difficulties 
that  all  its  maces  and  paraphernalia  were  assigned 
to  the  Corporation  in  consideration  of  their  liquidat- 
ing its  debts.  Apparently  the  Corporation  authorities 
considered  this  mace  too  handsome  for  ordinary  use, 
so  it  was  converted  into  the  stem  of  a  candelabrum, 
and  some  old  citizens  remembered   its  appearance 
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on  the  Mayor's  table  in  that  form  on  festive  occasions 
before  the  days  of  gas  and  lamps.  For  many  years 
it  had  been  stowed  away  with  other  articles  which 
had  been  regarded  as  of  no  value,  but  which,  on 
examination,  would  be  found  to  have  a  special 
interest  not  only  for  members  of  this  society,  but 
for  the  citizens  generally.  He  had  caused  a  hand- 
some handle  to  be  made  for  the  mace, — by  Mr. 
Howard,  carver, — designed  on  the  pattern  of  the 
key  of  Temple  Bar,  as  the  mace  was  of  the  same 
date,  1690.  The  silver  of  the  mace  weighs  43  ozs. 
5  dwts.  In  the  records  of  the  Corporation  Mr.  Stanley 
stated  that  there  are  many  curious  books  and  manu- 
scripts which  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  society,  and  he  strongly  urged  that 
attention  should  be  paid  to  these  long-neglected 
treasures.  Owing  to  insufficient  care  having  been 
taken  of  these  things  in  the  past,  many  valuable  relics 
and  records  had  been  lost. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — March 
22nd. — A  party  of  about  seventy  members  visited  Pres- 
tonfield  House,  Craigmillar  Castle,  and  Peffermill. 
Conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  the  party  first  visited 
Prestonfield  House,  where  they  were  much  interested 
in  the  "heather  room,"  and  the  old  drawing-room, 
which  has  a  quaintly  grotesque  ceiling,  and  contains  a 
recess  behind  the  wainscoting,  in  which  Prince  Charles 
is  said  to  have  concealed  himself.  Several  letters  of  a 
private  nature  were  read  by  permission,  and  from  these 
an  interesting  record  was  obtained  of  the  details  and 
construction  of  the  present  building — its  predecessor 
having  been  maliciously  destroyed  by  fire  on  nth 
January,  1681,  when  its  then  owner  (Sir  James  Dick,) 
was  from  home.  The  members  subsequently  made  an 
inspection  of  Peffermill  House,  which  is  three  storeys 
in  height,  with  attics,  and  is  on  the  L  plan,  with  a 
circular  staircase  at  the  re-entering  angle.  The  building 
is  long,  high,  and  narrow,  each  room  extending  the 
full  width  of  the  house,  and  all  entering  through  each 
other.  The  kitchen  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and,  along 
with  the  room  adjoining,  is  arched.  A  door  alongside 
the  fireplace  admits  to  a  small  chamber  behind  it  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  Possibly  this  is  an  alteration, 
and  the  whole  space  may  have  formed  the  original 
fireplace.  The  house  was  built  by  one  Edgar,  probably 
Edward  Edgar,  in  1636,  as  the  date  on  one  of  the 
dormers  indicates  ;  and  at  that  time,  and  for  about  a 
century  before,  the  lands  of  Peffermyle,  in  the  barony 
of  Craigmillar,  belonged  to  the  Edgars,  an  offshoot  of 
the  Edgars  of  Wedderlie  in  Berwickshire.  Accordingly 
the  arms  of  that  family  are  carved  over  the  beautiful 
entrance  doorway.  The  party  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Craigmillar  Castle.  The  castle  consists  of  an  old 
Scottish  keep  of  a  style  to  be  found  all  through  the 
country,  and  to  which  extensive  additions  have  been 
made  at  later  times,  until  the  whole  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  large  sized  castles  of  Scotland.  The  keep 
stands  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  about  twenty  feet  high, 
and  is  so  near  the  edge  that  there  is  scanty  room  left 
for  access  to  the  door,  while  at  some  parts  a  foothold 
on  the  top  of  the  rock  is  all  that  can  be  obtained. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  door  a  cutting  made  in  the 
rock  almost  severs  the  path,  and  before  the  additions  to 
the  castle  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  this  point,  this 
cutting  must  have  made  the  castle  almost  impregnable. 
The  doorway,  which  looks  to  the  west,  is  round-headed, 


and  surmounted  by  the  Preston  arms.  It  gives  access 
to  a  small  entrance  hall,  from  which  two  doors  diverge 
— that  on  the  left  leading  to  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
one  in  front  to  the  staircase.  By  the  former  you  enter 
a  small  chamber  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  from 
which  you  pass  into  the  large  chamber  on  the  ground 
floor.  This  is  vaulted,  17  feet  6  inches  high,  with  an 
intermediate  floor  of  wood.  The  under  floor  was 
divided  by  a  partition  wall  into  two  apartments.  The 
staircase  leading  to  the  great  hall  is  on  the  corkscrew 
plan,  and  after  going  up  for  a  couple  of  revolutions,  or 
about  10  feet,  it  comes  to  a  stop,  and  one  is  shunted 
to  the  right,  on  to  another  staircase,  on  which  the 
ascent  is  continued.  At  the  shunting  point  a  door 
overlooks  the  entrance  hall,  and  the  shifting  of  the 
staircase  to  the  side  may  have  been  done  to  give  more 
room  to  men  defending  the  castle  in  the  event  of  the 
outer  door  being  forced.  The  great  hall  is  a  noble 
apartment,  35  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  9  in.  wide,  and  24  ft. 
6  in,  high  to  the  apex  of  its  pointed  roof.  The  walls, 
which  are  of  an  average  thickness  of  9  ft.,  are  pierced 
by  windows  on  the  north,  south,  and  east,  all  provided 
with  stone  seats.  The  fireplace  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
its  kind,  and  is  quite  entire.  The  hall  has  been 
divided  into  two  storeys,  and  the  stone  corbels  for 
supporting  the  beams  are  painted.  There  is  a  small 
arched  room  off  the  hall  known  as  Queen  Mary's  room. 
As  usual,  the  stair  leading  to  the  top  is  not  in  continua- 
tion of  the  lower  one,  but  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  door  and  passage  leading  into  the  great  hall.  As- 
cending this  stair,  a  door  leads  off  to  the  floor  over 
the  hall,  and  another  to  an  entresol  room  over  Queen 
Mary's  room.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  apartment,  and 
adjoining  it  is  a  most  complete  garderobe.  The  main 
roof,  almost  entire,  is  very  flat,  and  covered  with  over- 
lapping stones,  the  under  stone  being  wrought  with  a 
groove  along  the  sides  of  its  upper  surface.  Two  rows 
thus  wrought  were  laid  in  their  sloping  position,  with 
a  space  between  for  the  overlapping  stones,  which 
extended  over  the  grooves,  the  object  being  that  rain 
blown  in  beneath  the  edges  of  the  overlapping  row 
would  be  caught  in  the  groove,  and  thus  run  down  to 
the  carefully-formed  gutter.  The  roof  was  doubtless 
constructed  flat  for  the  convenience  of  working  mili- 
tary engines.  The  total  height  of  the  keep  from  the 
top  of  the  rock  is  about  70  feet.  The  additions  made 
at  various  times  consisted  first  of  a  great  curtain  wall, 
of  which  the  keep  itself  forms  a  part  on  the  south, 
having  angle  towers,  and  enclosing  a  courtyard  averag- 
ing 122  feet  by  80  feet.  Later,  and  at  various  times, 
within  this  courtyard  buildings  have  been  added  against 
the  curtain  walls  of  the  east,  west,  and  south  sides, 
having  the  entrance  through  the  north  curtain.  Be- 
yond this,  on  the  east,  west,  and  north ,  are  other  walls, 
strong  and  high,  enclosing  a  space  of  about  1^  acres 
within  the  castle  bounds ;  and  within  this  space,  again, 
various  offices  were  built  at  different  times.  The  cur- 
tain walls  are  about  28  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet,  and  5  feet  thick.  Inside  the  entrance  doorway 
on  either  hand  is  an  arched  recess  about  9  feet  above 
the  ground,  each  having  a  spy  window  and  stone  seat 
for  a  sentinel.  The  east  range  of  buildings  is  three 
storeys  high,  with  a  gloomy  sunk  floor  at  the  south 
end,  all  vaulted  except  the  upper  floor.  The  beautiful 
entrance  doorway  in  connection  with  this  range  super- 
seded the  old  doorway  to  the  keep,  and  in  connection 
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with  it  a  wide  turnpike  led  up  to  the  great  hall  and 
the  upper  floors  of  the  new  wing.  At  the  side  of  the 
new  door,  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  a  separate 
stair  leads  up  to  the  kitchen,  which  has  a  large  arched 
fireplace,  stone  sink  with  drain,  and  service  window 
into  the  corridor  leading  to  the  great  hall.  From  the 
floor  above  the  kitchen,  through  the  south-east  tower, 
the  east  and  north  battlements  are  reached.  These 
are  supported  on  bold  corbels  with  intervals  between, 
through  which  stones  could  be  thrown  on  an  enemy 
approaching  the  base  of  the  walls.  In  the  centre  of 
the  south-east  tower  is  a  raised  platform,  reached  by 
steps,  from  which  shooters  could  send  arrows  over  the 
heads  of  those  defending  the  battlements.  When  the 
west  wing  came  to  be  added,  the  west  curtain  was 
nearly  all  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  as  it  is  seen  now, 
with  windows  and  chimneys,  and  without  the  machico- 
lations. This  was  the  latest  addition  made  to  the  castle. 
It  is  two  storeys  high,  with  vaults  at  the  south  end.  The 
rooms  are  large  and  handsome,  entering  through 
each  other,  as  was  the  style  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  was  evidently  the  family  side,  with  its  separate 
entrance  from  the  courtyard,  now  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  and  private  bedrooms.  The  dining-room  has  a 
beautiful  fireplace,  once  lined  with  Dutch  tiles,  and  a 
window  with  mullion  and  transom.  From  the  bowling- 
green  immediately  outside  this  range  of  buildings  a 
flight  of  steps  led  down  to  the  gardens  at  the  lower  level, 
where  the  bed  of  the  fish  pond  can  still  be  seen.  Be- 
tween the  east  curtain  and  the  outside  wall  is  a  small 
roofless  chapel,  measuring  within  the  walls  30  feet  by 
14  feet  9  inches.  Except  that  the  gables  have  crow 
steps,  the  chapel  is  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  late 
Perpendicular  work  of  England.  The  large  ivy-covered 
building  at  the  west  end  was  a  Protestant  Presbyterian 
meeting-house,  erected  upon  the  indulgence  granted 
by  James  VII.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  barns  or 
offices  of  the  castle,  and  turned  to  this  purpose.  All 
writers  on  Craigmillar  refer  to  the  arms  of  the  Cock- 
burns,  Congaltons,  Mowbrays,  and  Otterburns,  as 
adorning  the  walls  of  the  castle.  None  of  these  are 
there  now  ;  nor  any  other  arms  except  the  Royal  arms, 
which  surmount  the  Preston  arms  over  the  entrance, 
and  again  over  a  door  leading  out  to  the  south  battle- 
ments, and  the  Preston  arms,  which  occur  four  times. 
Craigmillar  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Prestons 
in  1374,  and  remained  their  property  for  almost  300 
years.  As  is  evident  from  its  style,  the  keep  was  built 
about  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
curtain  walls  shortly  after.  In  1543  it  was  taken 
by  Hertford  and  much  demolished ;  and  probably  the 
buildings  inside  the  east  curtain  wall  were  built 
shortly  after  that  time,  and  perhaps  part  of  the  west 
wing  also,  although  it  was  undoubtedly  altered  and 
enlarged  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Gilmours, 
who  became  possessed  of  the  castle  about  that  time. 
The  chapel  is  of  fifteenth  century  work,  and  the  outer 
walls  were  probably  built  after  the  English  invasion. 

March  26th. — The  President,  Mr.  M'Gibbon,  occu- 
pied the  chair. — Mr.  R.  Rewand  Anderson  gave  the 
second  of  his  two  lectures  on  "  The  Renaissance 
Architecture  of  Italy."  In  the  first  lecture  Mr.  Ander- 
son had  traced  the  Renaissance  art  from  its  origin  to 
its  development  and  practice  in  Italy.  The  lecturer 
now  entered  into  the  details  of  various  buildings  of 
the  period,  and  pointed  out  that  when  the  Renaissance 


art  was  cultivated  there  was  no  departure  from  the 
true  essentials  of  good  old  art,  but  that  it  was  in- 
fluenced, moulded  by,  and  actually  based  upon,  the 
Gothic  art,  which  it  was  gradually  displacing.  For 
example,  in  Tuscany  the  buildings  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance are  clearly  and  unmistakably  buildings  of  a 
mediaeval  type,  clothed  with  classic  detail.  In  Lorn- 
bardy  and  Venice  the  palaces  and  public  buildings  are 
only  entitled  to  be  spoken  of  as  classic  by  reason  of 
their  details  and  ornamentation  ;  and  when  Rome  is 
reached  it  can  be  seen  that  the  early  buildings  of  the 
Renaissance  period  are  to  a  greater  extent  based  on 
Roman  and  not  on  mediaeval  buildings,  because  as  far 
as  we  are  aware  mediaeval  buildings  were  few  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  Roman  ones. 

April  5th. — The  members  visited  Baberton  House, 
Colington  House,  and  Bonally  Tower.  Baberton 
House  was  built,  according  to  tradition,  as  a  hunting 
lodge  for  James  VI. ;  it  was  said  to  have  been  gifted  by 
that  monarch  to  James  Brand,  with  whose  descendants 
it  remained  till  about  1 786.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  a  family  of  the  name  of  Inglis  was 
recorded  as  owning  the  mansion,  which,  after  having 
been  possessed  by  the  Christies,  now  belonged  to 
Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  of  Riccarton.  Though  less 
ornate,  the  details  of  Baberton  House  bore  a  strong 
similarity  to  Heriot's  Hospital,  Winton  House,  Glas- 
gow College,  and  Argyll's  House,  Stirling  ;  and,  all 
things  considered,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that 
an  architect  from  England,  instructed  by  James  VI., 
furnished  the  design.  There  was  little  noticeable  in 
the  treatment  of  the  various  apartments  —a  conspicuous 
exception,  however,  being  a  room  at  the  north-east 
angle,  whose  ceiling  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
geometric  plaster  panelling,  and  which  bore  the  name 
of  King  Charles's  room,  from  having  been  occupied  by 
Charles  X.  after  his  expulsion  from  France.  The 
party  set  off  for  Colington  House.  The  company 
first  examined  the  ruins  of  Foulis  Castle,  within  the 
grounds.  The  family  longest  associated  with  the 
barony  of  Colington  (originally  called  Hailes)  was  that 
of  Foulis,  who,  in  1531,  acquired  it  from  the  Cunning- 
hams of  Kilmaurs.  The  date  of  the  ruin  was  assumed 
at  1450,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Cunninghams.  The  present  mansion-house  of 
Colington  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  by  Sir  William  Forbes,  and,  classic  in  style, 
expressed  the  refinement  of  detail  which  characterized 
designs  of  the  same  period.  One  of  the  apartments, 
however,  styled  the  Gothic  room,  bore  token  of  the 
degradation  to  which  the  art  of  Gothic  had  then  fallen. 
The  library  contained  some  very  fine  examples  of 
Gibbons'  art  in  carved  wood  ;  and  among  the  objects 
of  interest  in  the  interior  was  the  chair  used  by  Speaker 
Abercromby  at  the  coronation  of  Her  Majesty. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries. — April  30th. 
— Aid.  Cail  in  the  chair. — It  was  resolved  that  the 
society  join  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club  in  an  ex- 
cursion to  Cornhill,  Ford,  and  Flodden  about  May  28th  ; 
and  that  at  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July  an 
excursion  be  held  at  Thirlwell  Castle  and  district. — A 
paper,  by  Mr.  James  Clephan,  on  ''John  Widdrington 
of  the  old  Bank,  Newcastle,  and  Carlyle  of  Inveresk,"' 
was  read.  — "  Remarks  upon  Groups  of  Roman 
Milestones,"  by  Mr.  Thompson  Watkin,  Liverpool, 
was  next   read. — The   Rev.    Dr.    Hooppell   gave   a 
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"  Further  Account  of  Traces  of  a  Roman  Bridge  at 
Hylton." 

Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society. — 
Annual  meeting.  May  7th. — Dr.  Eddison,  President 
of  the  society,  occupied  the  chair. — The  Hon.  Secretary 
(Mr.  R.  Reynolds)  read  the  report  of  the  Council  on 
the  work  of  the  sixty-fourth  session.  The  objects 
of  interest  on  exhibition  comprised  a  collection  of 
caricatures.  The  most  important  accession  to  the 
museum  made  during  the  past  year  consists  of  a  large 
and  singularly  perfect  megalichthys.  It  is  well  known 
that  Agassiz,  having  previously  studied  the  fossil 
remains  collected  by  Dr.  Hibbert,  at  Burdiehouse, 
visited  Leeds  in  1834,  and  found  in  our  museum  a 
magnificent  skull  with  scales  similar  to  those  of  one 
of  Dr.  Hibbert's  forms  (the  other  was  subsequently 
described  by  Owen  under  the  name  of  rhizodus). 
This  skull  was  described  and  figured  in  the  Poissons 
Fossiles  (vol.  ii.,  p.  87,  pis.  63,  63a,  and  69),  and 
taken  by  Agassiz  as  the  type  of  his  genus  megalichthys. 
Since  that  time  various  specimens  have  helped  to 
elucidate  the  structure  of  this  carboniferous  ganoid,  but 
many  points — more,  indeed,  than  any  one  suspected — 
remained  doubtful  or  unknown.  It  was  therefore  with 
much  satisfaction  that  the  curator  received  notice  in 
September  last  of  the  discovery  of  a  fine  example  of 
megalichthys  at  Idle,  near  Leeds.  The  fossil  was 
found  at  Mr.  F.  B.  Ellison's  colliery,  in  the  roof  of 
the  Halifax  Hard  Bed.  It  was  extracted  with  great 
care  and  success  by  the  pit-manager,  Mr.  Andrew 
Oldroyd.  The  fossil  was  generously  presented  to  the 
museum  by  Mr.  Ellison.  It  shows  the  whole  ventral 
surface,  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  root  of  the 
tail.  The  under-surface  of  the  head,  the  pectoral, 
ventral,  and  anal  fins,  besides  a  remarkable  and  unsus- 
pected arrangement  of  pelvic  scales,  are  conspicuous, 
and  little  disturbed.  The  total  length  is  3  ft.  8J  in. 
The  family  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  O.  Butler,  of  Kirkstall, 
have  presented  a  large  collection  of  relics  from  the 
Abbey,  including  many  glazed  tiles,  small  objects  in 
metal,  and  other  antiques.  The  collection  illustrates 
many  details  of  domestic  life  in  old  times,  and  will  be 
carefully  preserved  as  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a 
Leeds  museum.  Among  other  donations  enumerated 
in  the  full  list  appended  to  this  report,  we  have 
specially  to  notice  casts  of  ancient  stone  carvings  from 
Rothwell  Church,  presented  by  Mr.  John  Batty,  and 
a  large  number  of  fossils  from  the  lower  oolite, 
presented  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Lucy,  of  Brookthorpe, 
Gloucester.  During  the  year  the  Archaeological  and 
Industrial  Museums  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
in  part  rearranged. 

Belvedere  and  Erith  Natural  History  and 
Scientific  Society.— April  17th.— The  Rev.  T.  W. 
Handy,  Vicar  of  Erith,  President,  in  the  chair.— Mr. 
J.  Harris  exhibited  a  curious  old  weapon  of  iron,  in 
shape  somewhat  like  a  bill,  or  halberd,  which  had 
recently  been  found  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of 
a  new  house  in  Lime  Wood,  Erith.  The  implement, 
which  was  very  much  rusted  arc!  decayed,  was  found 
at  a  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  surface,  two  feet  of  the 
soil  being  peat  or  decayed  fern  and  leafy  matter. — 
Dr.  Greenway  exhibited  bones  of  animals,  mammoth, 
etc.,  lately  discovered  in  making  excavations  at  East 
Wickham, — Mr.  R.  "W.  Cradock  exhibited  a  drawing 
of  an  old  oak  mantelpiece    (probably  Elizabethan) 


from  one  of  the  bedrooms  in  the  old  Farm  House, 
Heron  Hill,  Belvedere. 


Russian  Archaeological  Society. — April  nth. — 
M.  Krestovsky  read  a  report  on  excavations  he  has 
been  conducting  near  Samarcand.  The  scene  of  his 
operations  is  a  mound  which  covers  the  remains  of 
a  decayed  city,  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  which 
have  now  been  partially  exposed  to  view.  Ruins  of 
dwellings  and  articles  ofdomesticuseas  well  as  human 
skeletons  have  also  been  found.  M.  Krestovsky 
identifies  this  site  with  a  city  named  Afrosiad, 
mentioned  in  Turanian  and  Arabic  sources  of  history 
as  the  capital  of  an  extensive  realm,  and  referred  to  an 
antiquity  almost  as  high  as  the  time  of  Moses. 
Popular  traditions  which  still  linger  round  the  spot 
preserve  a  reminiscence  of  its  former  power,  of  a 
superb  palace,  and  of  subterranean  passages,  at  the 
ends  of  which  are  still  concealed  the  hoards  amassed 
by  its  rulers  in  bygone  days.  No  ruins  of  an  extensive 
edifice  have,  however,  yet  been  discovered,  but  the 
clearance  already  effected  has  laid  bare  masonry  of 
very  ancient  date.  In  the  hillock  under  which  these 
ruins  have  been  so  long  buried,  strata  of  friable  mould, 
in  which  domestic  utensils  and  traces  of  human 
occupants  are  found,  alternate  with  layers  of  dense 
clay  containing  only  vegetable  debris  and  evidently  an 
alluvial  deposit.  From  these  alternate  strata  succes- 
sive periods  of  human  occupancy  and  watery  devasta- 
tion must  be  inferred.  The  objects  found,  beginning 
with  those  in  the  deepest  strata,  which  contain  very 
rude  stone  and  clay  utensils,  display  a  gradual 
advance  in  culture.  It  is  remarkable  that  elegant 
glass  articles  are  found  at  a  great  depth,  while  they 
disappear  near  the  surface,  evidencing  a  very  early 
knowledge  of  the  material  and  its  subsequent  disuse. 


Cfje  antiquary  jftote^oofc- 


Discoveries  in  America.—  Translated  from  a 
Berlin  Paper. — Professor  Norris,  Assistant  of  the 
North  American  Ethnologist,  has  been  carrying  on 
excavations,  ever  since  August  1883,  in  the  valley  of 
Kanawha,  in  West  Virginia,  among  the  remains  of  a 
long  extinct  civilization.  Up  to  this  time,  he  has  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  an  old  town,  which  must  have  had 
an  elongation  of  five  miles.  They  found  under  the 
former  dwellings  grave  chambers,  of  which,  up  to  this 
time,  fifty-six  have  been  opened.  The  seven  largest 
measure  from  the  ground  to  the  ceiling  35  feet,  and 
have  a  circumference  of  540  feet.  More  than  four 
thousand  articles — weapons,  cooking  utensils,  or- 
naments, or  trinkets,  etc.,  have  been  found,  and 
deposited  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington.  A 
great  part  of  these  articles  are  of  copper,  and  though 
thickly  covered  with  verdigris,  is,  doubtless,  according 
to  its  component  parts,  taken  from  the  copper 
mines  of  Lake  Superior.  In  contradistinction  to  all 
former  finds,  which  have  repeatedly  been  described, 
the  following  must  be  mentioned.  In  the  floor  of  one 
of  these  grave  chambers,  which  is  35  feet  high  and  545 
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feet  in  circumference,  there  is  a  masoned  excavation,  12 
feet  square  and  10  feet  deep  ;  the  walls  are  lined  with 
walnut  boards  12  inches  thick.  In  the  middle  of  this 
trough  a  skeleton  was  found  of  a  giant  7  feet  6  inches 
long,  and  measuring  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  across 
the  breast,  19  inches.  On  the  fore-arm,  from  the  wrist 
upwards,  it  had  six  copper  bracelets,  and  fastened  to 
them  were  small  pieces  of  buff,  in  which  it  was  not 
distinguishable,  on  account  of  the  rottenness,  whether 
they  consisted  of  animal  skin  or  of  the  fibre  of  plants. 
Under  the  hands  were  found  points  of  lances,  or  spears 
of  flint,  and  on  the  chest  there  was  a  tablet  of  copper, 
four  inches  square,  with  a  hole  at  the  two  upper  corners, 
evidently  to  admit  a  cord,  by  which  it  was  worn  round 
the  neck.  Under  the  thick  crust  of  verdigris  could  be 
observed  certain  marks,  to  the  deciphering  of  which 
we  have  no  clue.  Similar  plates  were  found  on  several 
skeletons,  and  under  the  circumstances  the  conclusion 
is  legitimate  that  they  were  badges  of  distinction 
belonging  to  the  chiefs.  At  a  depth  of  30  feet,  a  sort 
of  hall  was  discovered,  of  300  feet  in  height  and  30  feet 
in  circumference,  in  a  layer  of  very  hard  stone,  which 
could  only  have  been  excavated  with  chisel  and 
hammer.  In  the  middle  of  this  hall  lay  a  skeleton  on 
its  back  ;  on  the  chest  there  rested  a  copper  tablet 
similar  to  those  described  above.  All  round  laid  all 
manner  of  carefully  wrought  weapons.  To  the  right 
of  this  skeleton-  there  lay  six  male,  and  to  the  left  six 
female  skeletons,  their  breasts  crushed  in  by  very 
heavy  chiselled  square  stones,  with  their  feet  turned  to 
the  big  centre  skeleton,  whose  left  shoulder  rested  on 
plates  of  specular  stone.  To  the  right  and  left  of  each 
of  the  twelve  skeletons  there  were  masoned  and 
cemented  cisterns  of  about  four  feet  deep,  in  each  of 
which  there  was  still  more  or  less  clear  cold  water. 
The  intention  of  those  cisterns  will  probably  remain 
a  mystery  for  ever.  In  the  layer  of  rock  which 
forms  the  surrounding  of  this  mound,  there  is  not 
anywhere  a  trace  of  a  water-course  ;  from  below  no 
water  could  get  into  these  cisterns,  as  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cement  they  were  still  quite  water- 
tight. How  then  did  the  water  get  into  the  cisterns  ? 
Were  they  filled  when  those  chiefs  were  buried  with 
their  wives  and  slaves,  and  were  the  graves  then 
closed  ?  Were  the  men  and  women  which  surrounded 
the  skeleton  of  the  chief  buried  alive,  and  the  water 
perhaps  intended  to  prolong  the  sufferings  of  those 
victims  fastened  down  by  those  heavy  blocks  of  rock, 
and  thereby  to  enhance  the  felicity  of  the  chief  in 
another  world  ?  These  questions  will  probably  never 
be  solved  with  certainty.  Finally,  it  is  interesting  that 
in  some  of  the  mounds  urns  were  found,  containing 
ashes  by  the  side  of  the  skeletons.—  [This  translation 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  R.  Bellson,  and  communicated 
by  Sir  Henry  Dry  den.'] 

The  First  Institution  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts.— As  the  connection  of  Hone  with  the  Royal 
Academy  is  mentioned  ante,  p.  247,  it  may  be  useful 
to  give  a  list  of  the  first  officers  of  this  celebrated 
institution.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1768, 
pp.  602-3,  contains  a  short  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Academy,  and  the  following  list  of  names  of 
President  and  Council :— Joshua  Reynolds,  President  ; 
William  Chambers,  Treasurer ;  George  Mich.  Moses, 
Keeper;  Francis  Mil.  Newton,  Secretary.  Professor 
of  Painting,  Edward  Penny  ;  Professor  of  Architecture 


T.  Sandby  ;  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  W.  Hunter ; 
Professor  of  Perspective,  Sam.  Wale.  Council :  George 
Barret,  Wm.  Chambers,  Francis  Cotes,  Nathaniel 
Hone,  Jeremiah  Meyer,  Edward  Penny,  Paul  Sandby, 
Joseph  Wilton.  Visitors :  Agostino  Carlini,  Charles 
Catton,  J.  Bap.  Cipriani,  Nathaniel  Dance,  Francis 
Hayman,  Peter  Toms,  Benjamin  Wesh,  Richard 
Wilson,  Franc.  Zuccarelli. 

Survival  of  the  Scandinavian  Thing  in  York- 
shire.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  26th  March,  1884.  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges 
mentioned  an  instance  of  the  survival  of  this  term 
which  had  just  occurred  to  him.  In  the  south  of 
Yorkshire  was  an  ancient  village  called  Laughton-en- 
le-Morthen.  "  Morthen  "  was  a  corruption  of  "  moor 
thing  "  (the  assembly  on  the  moor).  The  village 
stood  on  a  rather  elevated  point  in  a  plain  ;  it  con- 
tained a  fine  church,  which  possessed  considerable 
remains  of  Saxon  work  ;  and  immediately  to  the  west 
of  this  church  was  a  conical  mound,  similar  to  those 
at  Bishopton  and  in  Ryton  churchyard,  on  which  it 
was  supposed  the  "  thing  "  was  held. 


antiquarian  iftetos. 


Reports  from  Luxor  state  that  the  cleaning  of  the 
temple  is  already  far  advanced.  Twenty-seven  houses 
have  been  pulled  down,  and  a  columned  hall  laid 
nearly  free.  M.  Maspero  has  found  in  Menstrih  an 
important  Greek  inscription,  a  papyrus  containing  a 
passage  from  the  history  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Theban 
dialect,  and  a  number  of  monumental  pillars  important 
to  the  history  of  architecture.  Three  new  necropoli 
have  also  been  found,  and  in  them  nearly  300  mum- 
mies, together  with  various  objects,  such  as  feathered 
arrows,  Egyptian  and  Coptic  ivory  carvings,  etc. 

Among  the  inscriptions  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Rassam  from  his  explorations  at  Abco  Hubba,  is  one 
of  peculiar  interest,  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  a 
translation  by  Messrs.  Pinches  and  Budge,  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  inscription  is  engraved  on  a 
conical  block  of  white  marble,  and  is  in  almost  perfect 
preservation.  The  front  face  of  the  stone  is  covered 
with  a  quaint  and  valuable  series  of  daemonological 
and  astrological  emblems,  such  as  figures  of  the 
serpent,  crab,  scorpion,  bull,  two-headed  dog,  and  a 
remarkable  compound  figure  of  a  scorpion  Sagittarius. 
The  monument  dates  from  the  twelfth  century  before 
Christ,  and  is  a  grant  of  certain  civic  and  viceregal 
rights  to  a  man  named  Riti-Merodach,  over  the  city 
of  Bit-Karziyabku,  by  King  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  usurper,  as  his  father's  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  inscription.  Early  in  his  reign  a 
remarkable  comet  appeared,  which,  according  to  a 
tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  is  said  to  have  had  a  tail 
like  a  scorpion.  Upon  this  omen  the  king  marched 
to  obtain  satisfaction  for  certain  border  forays  on  the 
Kings  of  Elam  and  South  Kurdistan.  It  is  thought 
that  the  curious  figure  above  referred  to — the  scorpion 
Sagittarius,  which  is  placed  as  if  marching  before  the 
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king — is  intended  for  a  representation  of  this  comet. 
The  expedition  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water, 
and  met  apparently  with  a  serious  reverse  in  a  battle 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Ulai,  the  modern  Disful. 
The  army  was  saved  from  total  defeat  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Riti-Merodach,  who  burned  his  city  and 
destroyed  the  bridges  so  as  to  hinder  the  advance  of 
the  enemy.  In  return  for  this  timely  succour  the 
Babylonian  king  made  his  friend  ruler  of  the  district, 
free  from  all  taxes  of  tribute.  This  inscription  is  the 
largest  historical  document  of  ancient  Babylonia  which 
has  been  recovered,  "and  its  importance  even  in  ancient 
times  is  curiously  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
obtained  from  Nineveh  a  small  fragment  of  a  duplicate 
copy  of  the  inscription  made  by  order  of  King 
Assurbanipal  500  years  after  the  original  document 
was  written. 

An  Italian  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  at 
Aleppo  in  forming  a  collection  of  gems  of  great 
archaeological  interest,  inasmuch  as,  though  small,  it 
contains  many  unique  specimens,  and  will  form  a  valu- 
able illustration  of  the  difference  between  early  Greek 
art  and  the  art  of  a  corresponding  period  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  collection  consists  of  a  series  of  about 
eighty  engraved  cylinder  seals  of  the  same  character  as 
those  already  familiar  to  us  as  the  results  of  explora- 
tions in  Assyria,  but  it  is  particularly  valuable  as 
revealing  not  so  much  the  art  of  Babylonic  as  the 
mixed  style  of  Hittites  or  pre-Hellenic  tribes  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  most  important  of  these  seals  are 
engraved  with  scenes  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Asiatic  mother-goddess — the  Atargatis  of  the 
Syrians,  and  the  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 

In  our  April  number  we  noticed  the  death  of  the 
well-known  authority  on  church  bells,  Mr.  Thomas 
North,  F.S.A.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  new  writer 
has  appeared  who  aspires  to  fill  the  vacant  place. 
Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Stachlschmidt,  a  past  Master  of  the 
Founders'  Company,  of  London,  now  comes  forward 
with  a  book  to  be  called  Surrey  Bells  and  London 
Bell  Founders.  He  promises  to  give  us  therein,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  systematic  account  of  the  bells 
in  the  county  named,  a  most  interesting  chapter  on 
the  early  bell  founders  of  London  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  parochial  authorities  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Walbrook,  have  demanded  that  the  fine  specimen  of 
Roman  pavement  lately  discovered  during  the  progress 
of  the  railway  works  in  the  parish  may  be  handed  over 
to  them.  The  claim  is  based  on  a  clause  in  the  con- 
veyance of  the  land  to  the  railway  company,  whereby 
the  churchwardens  reserve  the  right  to  take  for  their 
own  use  "  any  antiquities  or  objects  of  special  interest 
found  during  the  progress  of  the  excavations.". 

The  restoration  of  the  chancel  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  sacristy  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  at 
Chedzoy,  near  Bridgewater,  is  being  proceeded  with. 
The  chancel  is  at  present  in  an  unsafe  condition,  the 
walls  having  bulged  considerably,  and  portions  will 
have  to  be  entirely  rebuilt.  It  possesses  some  very 
interesting  thirteenth-century  work,  and  is  rich  in 
Tudor  and  Jacobean  woodwork,  while  the  nave  is 
full  of  most  interesting  carved  fifteenth -century  oak 
work.     The  rood  screen  exists,  but  has  been  very  much 


cut  about  and  altered ;  it  will,  however,  be  restored 
and  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  rood  of  suitable 
proportions. 

Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  has  returned  to  England 
from  a  visit  of  about  six  months  to  the  Cyclades. 
During  that  time  he  explored  almost  every  one  of  the 
islands,  and  has  brought  back  a  rich  harvest  of  fresh 
matter,  both  archaeological  and  modern.  He  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  fsland  oi  Antiparos,  which 
has  not  been  inhabited  in  recent  times,  but  which  he 
found  to  abound  in  prehistoric  graves  full  of  quaint 
little  images. 

The  office  of  High  Steward  of  Westminster,  which 
has  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  is  a  singular  relic  of  antiquity.  The  post  has 
always  been  held  by  a  nobleman,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  and  holds  office 
for  life.  His  main  function  appears  to  be  to  appoint 
a  deputy,  who  is  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter, 
and  one  of  the  duties  of  the  deputy  is  stated  to  have 
been  to  preside  at  the  court  leet,  an  institution  which, 
as  Blackstone  remarked,  had,  even  when  he  wrote, 
' '  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  declining  way." 

While  making  the  necessary  excavations  for  laying 
down  a  hydrant  in  the  Postgasse  in  Vienna  a  short 
time  ago,  the  workmen  came  on  some  traces  of  ancient 
work,  which  were  laid  bare  with  great  care.  They 
soon  uncovered  a  Roman  grave,  constructed  simply  of 
tiles,  in  an  excellent  condition  of  preservation.  It 
measured  four  feet  square. 

The  sale  of  the  Earl  of  Gosford's  library  has  taken 
place  by  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson.  The  great 
feature  of  interest  was  the  competition  for  the  first 
volume  of  the  celebrated  Mazarin  Bible,  which,  after 
a  brisk  contest,  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Toovey  for 
^500,  the  bidding  having  begun  at  ,£20.  This  valu- 
able book,  which  is  only  one  volume  of  two,  was  thus 
described  in  the  catalogue  : — ' '  Bibli  Sacra  Latina  cum 
Prologo  S.  Hieronymi,  Vol.  I.  (Gen. — Psalms)  lith. 
Goth,  in  double  columns,  42  lines  to  each,  first  initial 
illuminated,  capitals  and  first  page  painted,  contem- 
porary monastic  binding,  with  ten  brass  bosses,  in  oak 
case,  very  rare,  folio  sed  Mogunt.  J.  Guttenburg, 
circa  1450.  The  first  volume  of  the  celebrated 
Mazarin  Bible,  the  first  book  printed  with  metal 
types,  a  very  fine,  large,  and  sound  copy." 

Under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Delius,  of  Hale, 
the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  German  Shake- 
speare Society  was  recently  held  at  Weimar,  when 
Dr.  Thlimmel,  of  Halle,  read  a  paper  on  ' '  The  Mermaid 
Tavern  and  its  Associations."  Of  the  Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch,  or  annual,  114  copies,  involving  an  outlay 
of  41,000m.,  are  issued,  and  the  society  numbers  at 
present  203  members. 

The  sale  of  the  Castellani  Collection  at  Rome 
occupied  twenty-one  days.  A  vase  found  in  the 
Santa  Maria  Church  at  Capua,  and  beautifully  painted 
in  various  colours,  fetched  1,000/. ;  and  a  Greek  mirror 
from  Corinth,  with  bronze  frame  and  figures  of  Venus 
and  Cupid,  154/.  ;  a  small  statuette  of  an  Etruscan 
warrior,  little  more  than  4  in.  in  height,  141/. ;  and 
a  Diana  in  terra-cotta,  of  a  period  little  later  than  that 
of  Pheidias,  280/.  The  terra-cottas  which  the  late 
Signor  Castellani  had  purchased  in  Asia  Minor  realized 
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the  highest  prices  ever  known  ;  a  figure  of  Victory, 
holding  a  gilt  crown  and  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  being 
sold  for  248/.,  and  a  Venus  recumbent  for  240/.  The 
gold  and  silver  .^ornaments  were  also  sold  for  very 
high  prices.  The  poignard  in  copper  gilt  which 
Mariette  Pasha  found  encased  in  the  mummy  of  the 
Egyptian  king  Amasis,  and  which  was  for  some  time 
the  property  of  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  fetched  300/. ; 
a  single  earring,  the  fellow  of  which  is  the  property  of 
Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  of  the  oldest  Greek 
style,  652/.  ;  an  Etruscan  bracelet,  of  parti-coloured 
glass,  with  a  gold  clasp,  160/. ;  two  rings  engraved 
with  the  busts  of  a  woman  and  a  man,  374^.  ;  and  a 
marble  bust  of  an  Amazon,  attributed  in  the  catalogue 
to  the  school  of  Polycletus,  1,080/.  The  sale  of  the 
Venice  glass,  the  Italian  and  Oriental  earthenware, 
the  enamels,  tapestries,  Renaissance  bronzes,  etc., 
attracted  many  more  people,  and  three  glasses  by 
Murano  fetched  320/.  apiece.  A  vase  in  Gubbio 
earthenware,  attributed  to  Giorgis  Andreoli,  was 
sold  for  600/.  ;  a  cup  of  the  same  kind  for  668/.  ; 
a  Pesaro  bowl  for  324/.  ;  another  from  Urbino  for 
180/.  ;  and  a  Caffagiolo  cup  for  242/.  ;  a  dish  in 
Persian  earthenware  made  240/.  ;  a  replica  upon  a 
small  scale  of  the  famous  fountain  of  Giovanni  de 
Bologna,  292/.  ;  an  eleventh-century  bas-relief  in 
ivory,  representing  Christ  and  one  of  the  Apostles 
surrounded  by  angels,  172/.  ;  a  powder-flask  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  156/. ;  a  shrine  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  house,  and  decorated  with  Limoges  enamels  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  828/. ;  and  another  larger  one,  by 
Raphael  Grimaldi,  1,020/.,  being  purchased  for  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

A  fine  Roman  mosaic  has  recently  been  found,  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface,  on  the  property  of  the  Freres 
Maristes  in  the  department  of  Drome.  The  pavement, 
which  is  in  perfect  preservation,  measures  22  ft.  by 
11  ft.  The  central  figures  are  Hercules  and  Hebe. 
Coming  as  this  does  close  upon  the  great  discovery  at 
Nimes,  France  may  be  congratulated  on  her  richness 
in  mosaics. 

The  old  Shrewsbury  School  buildings  are  now  under- 
going repair,  and  in  the  house  which  was  occupied  by 
the  second  master  a  massive  oak  beam  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  side  of  one  of  the  staircases.  \  The  exposed  side  of 
the  beam  is  carved,  and  this  carving  consists  of  the 
conventional  vine  tendrils  and  bunches  of  grapes.     In 
the  centre  is  a  date,  and  beneath  this  an  inscription, 
the  letters  of  which  are  very  indistinct.    A  well-known 
local  archaeologist,  after  some  patient  labour,  succeeded 
in  deciphering  it  as  follows  : — 
1589. 
DOMVS  ARCHI  = 
=  P,EDAGOGI. 
This  house  was  inhabited  by  Bishop  Butler  and  his 
predecessors. 

Messrs.  Reinach  and  Babilon,  on  commencing  the 
excavations  now  in  process  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Carthage,  have  found  between  the  harbour  and  the 
citadel,  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  whole  series  of  wells, 
cisterns,  and  foundations,  originally  of  the  Punic  period, 
but  which  have  been  altered  and  restored  during  the 
Roman  age.  At  a  depth  of  twenty-one  feet  the 
original  ground  was  discovered,  so  that  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  lay  the  whole  of  ancient  Carthage 


open,  to  remove  on  the  average  seven  feet  of  earth 
over  a  superficies  of  many  hundred  hectometres,  a 
quantity  of  material  sufficient  to  partly  fill  up  the  Lake 
of  Tunis,  putting  an  end  to  the  existing  unhealthy 
conditions,  and  gaining  land  fit  for  cultivation.  The 
excavations  will  be  continued  until  the  end  of  this 
month. 

The  Mayor  of  Stratford-on-Avon  recently  presided 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Shakespeare's 
birthplace.  The  Rev.  Canon  Evans,  of  Solihull,  was 
unanimously  elected  a  life  trustee  in  the  room  of  the 
late  John  Payne  Collier.  Mr.  G.  F.  Warner,  of  the 
manuscript  department  of  the  British  Museum,  was 
engaged  to  assist  Dr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  and  Dr. 
Ingleby  in  the  work  of  calendaring  the  Shake- 
spearean documents  in  the  poet's  house.  Mr.  Richard 
Savage,  of  Stratford,  was  appointed  librarian  in  suc- 
cession to  Mr.  Bruce  Tyndall,  resigned.  The  trustees 
decided  to  open  New  Place  Gardens,  the  site  of  the 
house  in  which  the  poet  lived  and  died,  free  to  the 
public  during  the  summer  months. 

An  old  building  in  White  Friars,  Chester,  is  now  in 
course  of  demolition,  preparatory  to  building  a  college 
in  the  Elizabethan  style.  On  clearing  away  the 
rubbish  at  the  basement,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  a 
mediaeval  tiled  floor  some  two  yards  square  was  found, 
and  around  it  some  worked  stones.  At  the  still  lower 
depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet  the  Roman  level  is  reached, 
as  shown  by  the  fragment  of  Roman  tiles  and  the 
customary  Legionary  marks,  and  also  brass  coins  of 
Constantine  and  Constantius.  The  floor  is  evidently 
a  fragment  of  the  monastery  of  White  Friars  which 
once  had  a  flourishing  establishment  on  that  spot. 
The  pattern  on  the  tiles  would  indicate  a  period  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  preparation  for  the  annual  congress  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute,  to  be  held  this  year  in  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Dyer  Longstaffe, 
F.S.A.,  is  writing  a  paper  upon  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  town,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
expand  into  a  goodly  volume. 

The  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  are  selecting 
a  series  of  books,  MSS.,  prints,  etc.,  relating  to  Wiclif, 
for  exhibition  in  the  Grenville  Library,  after  the  pre- 
cedent of  last  year's  Luther  exhibition. 

A  stone  celt  was  picked  up  by  Mr.  Plenty,  sen.,  in 
one  of  his  fields  at  Burghclere,  evidently  brought  to 
the  surface  by  the  plough.  It  is  a  piece  of  flint  four 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  by  two  and  a  half  in 
width,  at  its  cutting  end,  and  two  inches  at  the 
opposite  end,  one  and  a  half  inch  thick,  bevelled  off 
to  the  sides,  and  rudely  chipped  to  an  edge  for  cutting 
purposes.  The  cutting  edge  has  evidently  been  broken 
by  wear,  or  more  probably,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Stevens,  of  Reading,  it  had  been  broken  almost  in 
half,  and  again  sharpened  and  polished  by  its  owner. 

During  last  autumn  Professor  Euting,  of  Strasburg, 
made  an  archaeological  tour  through  the  interior  of 
Arabia,  whence  he  brought  several  valuable  inscrip- 
tions, notably  from  Palmyra,  the  Tadmor  of  the 
Bible.  Particularly  remarkable  was  a  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tion which  he  deciphered  on  the  ruins  of  a  gate  of  an 
ancient  synagogue  in  Palmyra.  According  to  Professor 
Euting,  the  inscription  cannot  be  of  a  later  date  than 
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273,  the  year  of  the  destruction  of  Palmyra,  if  it  is 
not  still  older. 

Two  vases  of  the  most  elegant  form  have  been  dug 
up  in  Hyde  Close,  Winchester.  The  vase,  which  we 
assume  once  ornamented  the  "  toilette"  table  of  some 
Romano- British  lady,  is  a  small  vessel  just  over  four 
inches  high,  with  a  circumference  of  nine  inches  in  its 
graceful  swell.  It  is  of  a  fine  lustrous  red  ware  akin 
to  Samian,  and  it  has  a  narrow  lipped  neck  with  a 
handsome  handle.  It  has  no  potter's  mark  on  it,  and 
its  perfect  condition  and  handsome  design  would  even 
now  make  it  a  striking  ornament  in  a  modern  collec- 
tion of  bric-a-brac.  The  second  vase  is  a  larger  one, 
seven  inches  in  height,  of  a  reddish-grey  ware,  the 
narrow  tapering  and  small  neck  being  stained  darker, 
as  also  its  two  handles.  The  shape  is  very  fine,  with 
a  circumference  of  fifteen  inches  at  its  largest  diameter, 
from  which  it  slopes  away  to  the  narrow  neck.  The 
ornamentation  is  striking  but  simple,  and  is  formed  of 
an  almost  white  clay  laid  on  after  the  vase  was  made 
in  what  is  called  "slip."  The  decoration  consists  of 
two  groups  of  four  vertical  lines,  and  two  five-pointed 
stars  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  forms  known  as 
St.  Andrew's  and  a  Greek  cross.  The  spot  where  the 
vases  were  found  lies  between  two  Roman  roads  from 
the  city,  and  close  to  it  have  been  found  by  Mr.  H. 
Wyeth,  in  building  his  brewery,  many  fictile  fragments, 
and  Mr.  Pointer,  on  the  other  side,  has  found  also 
relics  of  the  Roman  occupation. 

Mr.  J.  Horace  Round  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The 
Battle  of  Colchester  (13th  June,  1648),"  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Colchester,  on  the  7th  May.  Mr.  Round  ex- 
plained that  he  had  obtained  access  to  certain  original 
sources  of  information  on  the  subject,  which  had  never 
hitherto  been  available,  and  had  thus  been  enabled  to 
reconstruct  the  story  of  a  virtually  forgotten  battle. 
The  lecture,  which  excited  great  interest,  was  illus- 
trated by  specimens  of  the  weapons  used,  lent  by  Mr. 
Round,  MP.,  and  others. 

A  stalactite  cavern  was  recently  discovered  near 
Cerdon,  in  the  Ain  Department  (France).  Some 
country  people  who  ventured  into  it  state  that  it 
extends  about  300  metres  underground,  and  that  its 
height  varies  considerably. 

Recent  years  have  been  unusually  prolific  in  dis- 
coveries of  the  works  and  remains  of  the  prehistoric 
inhabitants  of  England.  An  interesting  discovery  of 
the  kind  has  lately  been  made  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ancholme,  near  Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire.  Some 
labourers  who  were  excavating  brick-earth  came  upon 
a  "corduroy"  road  at  a  depth  of  some  seven  feet 
below  the  surface.  Above  the  road  is  a  stratum  of 
six  feet  of  clay,  and  upon  the  clay  lies  a  layer  of  peat. 
It  is  known  that  this  peat  has  occupied  its  present 
position  for  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
a  Roman  road,  which  is  still  in  good  order,  crossing 
it.  The  newly  discovered  track  is  formed  of  huge 
oaken  beams,  which  are  fastened  into  the  glacial  drift 
beneath  by  means  of  oaken  pins  ;  and  it  is  believed 
by  geologists  who  have  visited  the  excavations,  that 
these  timbers  were  laid  down  at  least  ten  thousand  years 
ago.     The  track  seems  to  be  about  a  mile  in  length. 

The  explorations  at  Roche  Abbey  were  commenced 
about  two  months  ago,  with  a  view  of  discovering 


traces  of  the  tomb  of  Matilda  of  York,  Countess  of 
Cambridge,  who  was  buried  in  one  of  the  side  chapels, 
and  whose  tomb  was  surmounted  by  an  alabaster  slab 
and  an  effigy,  but  so  far  efforts  in  this  direction  have 
been  unsuccessful.  While  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  the  workmen  came  upon  an  opening  below 
the  floor,  and  careful  investigations  revealed  that  it 
had  evidently  been  a  place  of  sepulture,  but  instead 
of  the  body  having  been  laid  in  a  coffin,  it  had  been 
covered  with  clay,  a  material  which  does  not  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Around  this  had  been  formed 
an  oblong  square  of  bricks,  and  the  whole  had  been 
covered  by  the  flooring.  It  is  believed  that  there  has 
also  been  another  tomb  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel, 
but  it  has  been  above  the  floor.  Adjacent  to  a  large 
slab  there  have  been  found  leg  and  rib  bones,  and  the 
presence,  in  close  contiguity,  of  iron  nails,  would 
indicate  that  a  coffin  had  been  used  in  this  case.  The 
lettering  upon  two  portions  of  monumental  slabs 
which  have  been  discovered  have  been  deciphered  to 
be  "Miseratur  Deus,"  and  they  are  believed  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  boring  round  the  design  upon  the 
tomb.  Near  to  them  were  found  other  pieces  of 
stone  bearing  portions  of  the  figure  of  a  monk  attired 
in  abbot's  robes,  and  holding  in  his  hand  the  abbot's 
staff.  A  large  collection  of  fragments  of  mullions  and 
tracery  of  the  east  window  have  been  discovered,  and 
it  is  hoped  an  effort  will  shortly  be  made  to  reform 
the  stone-work  of  the  window. 


Corresponnence. 


THE   EARLIER   LIFE   OF   THOMAS   CROM- 
WELL. 

In  his  interesting  paper  on  the  above  subject,  Mr. 
Brownbill  ignores  the  important  researches  of  Mr.  J. 
Phillips,  of  Putney.  Mr.  Phillips'  first  paper  (Anti- 
quary, ii.,  p.  164)  was  founded  on  the  published 
portion  of  the  Wimbledon  Court  Rolls  and  on  special 
local  knowledge.  Two  years  later  he  brought  out, 
elsewhere,  two  parts  of  a  paper,  which  it  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  he  may  complete,  embodying  the  results  of 
a  careful  search  among  the  original  MS.  rolls.  This 
search  slightly  modified  some  of  his  previous  conclu- 
sions, and  cast  a  flood  of  light  on  this  hitherto  most 
obscure  subject.  Mr.  Brownbill  suggests  that  the 
Walter  Cromwell  (alias  Smith),  of  the  published 
Rolls,  "  may  very  well  have  been  an  elder  brother  " 
of  the  great  Thomas  (ante,  p.  76).  But  Mr.  Phillips' 
researches  fully  confirm  the  accepted  version,  that  he 
was  his  father.  They  also  establish  the  important 
fact  that  Thomas  Cromwell  was  similarly  known  by 
the  alias  of  "Smythe"  in  his  earlier  years.  Again, 
as  to  Cromwell's  wife,  Henry  Wyhes'  expression, 
"my  sister  and  your  good  bedfellow,"  would  seem  to 
imply  not  "that  he  had  married  a  sister  of  Cromwell's  " 
(ante,  p.  129),  but  rather  that  Cromwell  had  married 
a  sister  of  his  (cf.  Antiquary,  ii.,  164-5).  Thirdly, 
as  to  Richard  Williams,  alias  Cromwell,  Thomas 
Cromwell's  alleged  nephew,  and  Oliver  Cromwell's 
direct  ancestor.      The  received  story  is  that  he  was  a 
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son  of  Morgan  Williams,  by  a  sister  (Katherine)  of 
Thomas  Cromwell.  The  importance  of  this  link  is 
so  great,  that  we  are  justified  in  scrutinising  it  closely. 
But  Mr.  Brownbill  contends  that  this  accepted  "state- 
ment is  certainly  wrong "  (though  Mr.  Phillips'  re- 
searches appear  fully  to  confirm  it),  with  no  other 
ground  for  this  confident  denial  than  the  fact  that 
Thomas  Cromwell  calls  Richard,  in  his  will,  alterna- 
tively "nephew"  and  "cousin."  By  all  means  let 
the  connection  be  disproved  if  false  ;  but  here  there  is 
nothing  to  disprove  it.  "  Cousin  "  was  a  term  that 
embraced  almost  every  term  of  relationship  (Henry 
Whyes,  for  instance,  in  the  above  letter,  terms  Crom- 
well his  "  cussen  "),  and  while  "cousin "  might  well 
be  applied  to  a  nephew,  the  more  strictly  defined  term 
"  nephew  "  could  scarcely  be  applied,  as  Mr  Brown- 
bill  imagines,  to  what  we  now  term  a  cousin.  All 
that  bears  on  the  biography  of  Thomas  Cromwell  is 
admittedly  of  so  great  importance,  that  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Brownbill  will  forgive  me  for  calling  attention  to 
these  facts. 

On  one  other  matter,  as  a  point  of  Peerage,  I  may 
speak  more  from  my  own  knowledge.  Mr.  Brownbill 
states  that  "Thomas  [Lord  Cromwell]  was  made 
Earl  of  Ardglass.  .  .  .  This  peerage  became  extinct  in 
1709  by  the  death  of  Lady  Cromwell,  the  grand- 
daughter of  this  Thomas"  (ante,  p.  129).  Though 
the  writer  here  appears  to  refer  to  the  above  Earl- 
dom of  Ardglass,  he  is,  of  course,  really  speaking 
of  the  family  Barony  of  Cromwell.  Now  there  had 
been  no  less  than  three  Baronies  of  Cromwell  in  the 
family  : 

(1)  Cromwell,  of  Okeham,  9th  July,  1536,  extinct 
by  attainder  1540. 

(2)  Cromwell  (writ  of  summons),  28th  April,  1539. 

(3)  Cromwell  (letters  patent),  18th  December,  1540. 
Mr.    Brownbill  confuses  the  two  latter.     The  third 

(which  is  undoubted)  became  extinct  on  the  death 
of  the  last  Earl  of  Ardglass,  in  1687.  The  second 
creation  is  considered  to  have  been  only  inchoate,  as 
Gregory  Cromwell  never  took  his  seat  under  the 
writ.  It  was,  however,  recognised,  presumably  in 
error,  as  vested  in  the  above  "  Lady  Cromwell,"  but, 
if  so  vested,  it  would  have  descended  to  the  South- 
wells as  her  heirs,  and  could,  in  no  case,  have  become 
"extinct  in  1709."  Mr.  Brownbill,  however,  has 
doubtless  been  misled  by  the  account  in  Burke's 
Extinct  Peerage. 

I  may  add  that  the  upshot,  as  yet,  of  the  researches 
into  Cromwell's  origin,  is  that  its  lowness  was  exag- 
gerated by  his  jealous  contemporaries,  as,  it  may  have 
been  observed,  is  usually  the  fate  of  the  parvenu. 

J.  H.  Round. 

Brighton. 

%*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  noted  that  Mr. 
Brownbill  conjectures  the  date  of  Cromwell's  marriage 
from  the  fact  that  "  his  son  Gregory  was  allowed  to 
take  a  (sic)  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1 539  as  Lord 
Cromwell. "  But  this  is  just  what  he  is  believed  not 
to  have  done,  and  it  is,  as  I  have  shown,  on  the  very 
fact  that  he  did  not  take  his  seat  under  this  creation, 
that  the  creation  itself  is  held  to  have  been  inchoate. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that,  since  my  letter,  Mr. 
Phillips  has  published  a  further  instalment  of  his 
studies  on  "  the  Cromwells  of  Putney." 


QUEEN    ANNE'S    PORTRAITS    BY 
"  KNELLER." 

[Ante,  p.  191.] 

In  reply  to  the  enquiries  of  "  H.  W.  S.,"  I  beg  to 
state  that  1  possess  a  portrait  of  that  Queen  by 
Kneller  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  description 
of  the  engraving,  except  that  my  painting  is  not  "  a 
bust  portrait,"  but  a  three-quarter  length  life  size.  In 
addition  to  the  particulars  given  by  "  H.  W.  S.,"  the 
Queen  is  depicted  as  holding  the  sceptre  in  her  right 
hand,  and  in  her  left  the  orb,  which  rests  against  the 
hip.  I  have  also  the  companion  portrait  of  her  hus- 
band, Prince  George  of  Denmark.  These  pictures 
were  seen  a  few  years  before  his  sad  death  by  the 
late  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  who  greatly  admired 
the  Queen's  portrait,  saying  "  it  was  the  most  graceful 
royal  likeness  he  had  ever  seen."  They  were  pur- 
chased by  me  more  than  forty  years  ago  out  of  an 
ancient  mansion  of  the  Johnson  family,  erected  in 
1636,  at  one  end  of  the  old  West-bridge  in  this  town. 

Of  the  engraver  we  are  told  in  Gould's  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  Engravers,  and 
Architects  (quoting  Vertue),  that  "  John  Smith  [was] 
an  English  engraver,  who  died  in  1 720.  He  was  the 
best  mezzotint  engraver  that  has  appeared  in  this 
country  ;  he  united  softness  with  strength,  and  finish- 
ing with  freedom."  A  list  of  his  chief  works  is  then 
given,  including  portraits  of  James  II.,  Queen  Mary, 
and  Queen  Anne.  We  are  further  told  that  "  besides 
portraits  Smith  performed  many  historic  pieces,  as 
the  Lives  of  the  Gods,  from  Titian,  at  Blenheim,  in 
ten  plates,"  etc.,  etc.  I  possess  a  fine  mezzotint 
engraving  of  a  youthful  female  head  of  "  Devotion," 
engraved  by  him  after  Kneller,  with  the  following 
inscription  below  it  :— 

"  Devotion,  in  such  looks  does  graceful  shine, 
And  forces  us  to  own  her  pow'r  divine. 

J.    Smith,  fecit,  1705.     Sold  by  J.  Smith  at  ye   Lyon 
and  Crown,  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden." 

I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  "  H.  W.  S."  any  further 
information  in  my  power. 

William  Kelly,  F.S.A. 


DRYDEN'S  "ESSAY  ON  TRAGEDY." 
Can  any  reader  of  The  Antiquary  give  any  infor- 
mation respecting  Dryden's  Essay  on  Tragedy  }  I  am 
anxious  for  answers  to  the  following  queries  : — I.  Has 
the  essay  ever  been  printed,  and,  if  so,  when,  and  in 
what  form  ?  2.  Is  the  original  MS.  of  the  essay  in 
existence  ?  If  so,  where  is  it  to  be  seen  ?  3.  Are 
there  any  copies  of  the  MS.  in  existence  ? 

British  Museum.  George  Clinch. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  forward  unstamped  letters 
to  contributors. 

F.  Wyatt. — Thanks  for  your  valuable  suggestion. 
We  shall  begin  next  month  with  a  series  of  notices  of 
the  birthplaces  of  celebrated  men.  Our  first  will  be 
on  the  birthplace  of  Addison,  and  will  be  illustrated. 

H.  W.  Smith. — We  shall  welcome  your  notes.  We 
have  inserted  the  report  with  pleasure. 

J.  R.  Brown. — Thanks ;  with  pleasure  next  month. 
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€6e  antiquary  OErcfmnge. 

Enclose  qd.  for  the  First  12  Words,  and  id.  for  each 
Additional  Three  Words.  All  replies  to  a  number  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  blank  envelope,  with  a  loose  Stamp,  and 
sent  to  the  Manager. 

Note. — All  Advertisements  to  reach  the  office  by 
the  i$th  of  the  month,  and  to  be  addressed — The 
Manager,  Exchange  Department,  The  Anti- 
quary Office,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
E.C. 

For  Sale. 

Some  fine  old  Poesy  Gold  Rings  for  sale. — For 
particulars,  apply  220,  care  of  Manager. 

Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  July  1858  to  April  1864, 
with  supplements,  £1  ;  Monthly  Notes  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  1874  to  1883  (4  numbers 
missing),  £l  ;  Nature,  vols.  1  to  27,  in  publishers' 
cases,  ,£ 7  7j.  ;  Pinkerton  on  Rocks,  2  vols,  1800,  "js.  6d. ; 
Bundle  of  Addresses  to  various  Associations  (Tyndall, 
Huxley,  etc.),  10s. — D.  R.  Tomson,  St.  Neots. 

Mappa  Mundi,  a  fine  facsimile  of  the  Hereford 
Mappa  Mundi,  the  oldest  and  most  curious  Map  in 
England,  reproduced  in  colours  and  gold  from  the 
original  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  mounted  on  cloth  and 
rollers,  size  5  ft.  10  in.  by  5  ft.,  price  2  guineas ;  also 
29  half-yearly  vols,  of  Athenaeum,  ending  June  1882, 
half-bound,  for  30^. — J.  R.  Corder,  Malvern. 

Old  Carved  Oak  Chest,  dated  1684  ;  front  one  mass 
of  rich  deep  carving ;  ends  and  back  panelled  ;  good 
condition  ;  length  4  ft.  4  in. ;  its  history  furnished  ; 
price  ^5  5-r. ;  letters  only. — 258,  care  of  Manager. 
•  The  Boke  of  St.  Albans,  by  Dame  Juliana  Berners  ; 
facsimile  reprint  by  Elliot  Stock,  1881.  —  Address 
offers,  B.  Bashett,  165,  Walton  Street,  Oxford. 

Book-plates,  as  follows,  for  sale :  Abbot,  Charles, 
Esq.  (Lincoln's  Inn),  3d. ;  Abergavenny,  Earl  of,  3d. ; 
Adam,  John  William,  Esq.,  3d.  ;  Aldis,  Sir  Charles, 
3d.;  Alleard,  W. ,  2d. ;  Ansell,  Thomas,  3d.;  Antonie, 
William  Lee,  Esq.,  3d.;  Ashwell,  Arthur  Rawsin, 
M.A.,  3d.;  Auckland,  Lord,  3d.;  Baggallay,  Richard, 
3d.;  Baker,  George,  3d.;  Ball,  B.  Williams,  3d.;  Ball, 
J.  H.,  3d. ;  Barnes,  William  English,  3d. ;  Bedford 
(Duke  of)  Monogram,  3d. ;  Benn,  Thomas,  3d. ; 
Berryman,  William  Richard,  3d. ;  Bicknell  Henry,  3d. ; 
Blackburn,  John,  3d. ;  Blandy,  F.J.,  3d. ;  Boddington, 
Samuel,  3d.  ;  Bompas,  Henry  Mason,  3d. ;  Bowles, 
Capt.  R.N.,  3d. ;  Bridge,  3d.;  Broadhead,  Theod. 
H.,  3d.  ;  Broderip,  Francis,  3d. ;  Brooks,  John 
Thomas,  Esq.,  3d.  ;  Brooks,  Shirley,  3d. ;  Browne, 
Thomas  Edino  filio  amanti  Langford  Sotheby  Browne, 
A.D.  1874,  6d. ;  Brummell,  William,  Esq.,  3d. ; 
Burnet,  Thomas,  3d.;  Cameron,  Hugh  Innes,  Esq.,  3d.; 
Caswell,  Henry,  3d. ;  Chermside,  Sir  Robert  Alex- 
ander, M.D.,  K.C.H.,  K.T.J.,  K.R.E.,  K.L.H.,  Fellow 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  6d.  (medium 
plate)  ;  ditto  (small)  6d. ;  ditto  (larger  plate),  6d. ; 
ditto,  R.A.,  M.D.,  6d. ;  Chester,  Rev.  Robert,  3d. ; 
Chichester,  John  Hopton  Russell,  3d.  ;  Chute,  W.  L. 
Wiggett,  3d. ;  Clarke,  R.,  3d. ;  Collins,  Edward, 3d.; 
Collinsin,  Charles  Streynsham,  Esq.  3d.  ;  Cooper, 
William  Durrant,  3d. ;  Corbett,  Henry,  3d. ;  Crau- 
ford,  Bridget,  3d. ;  Cromwell,  Thomas,  3d.  ;  Cuth- 
bert,  F.  J.,  3d.  ;  Cuthbert,  I.  R.,  3d. ;  also  a  number 


of  Plates  as  advertised  in  the  last  three  issues  of 
The  Antiquary. — Apply  to  Briggs  and  Morden, 
5,  Longley  Terrace,  Tooting.     (Letters  only.) 

Sport  with  Gun  and  Rod  in  American  Woods  and 
Waters.  Edited  by  Alfred  M.  Mayer;  2  vols., 
imperial  8vo,  Roxburghe  (David  Douglas,  1884). 
One  of  the  most  sumptuous  works  of  its  kind  ever 
published ;  1 1  Japan  proofs,  27  full-page,  and  443 
small  engravings,  all  executed  in  the  best  style  of 
American  art ;  limited  edition,  £3  3s.  Gray's  Elegy 
(Lippincott,  1883),  4to,  artist's  edition,  India  proofs, 
No.  131  ;  500  only  printed,  100  only  for  sale  in 
England,  £3  3s.  Picturesque  People  :  Groups  from 
all  Quarters  of  the  Globe  (Thompson,  1876),  4to  ;  18 
plates  beautifully  printed  in  colours ;  published  at 
£2  10s.,  offered  at  £1  ;  clean  and  new. — D.,  181, 
care  of  Manager. 

Acts  and  Monuments  of  matters  most  special  and 
memorable  happening  in  the  Church,  with  an  universal 
history  of  the  same,  wherein  is  set  forth  at  large  the 
whole  race  and  course  of  the  Church,  from  the 
Primitive  Age  to  these  later  times  of  Ours,  with  the 
Bloody  Times,  Horrible  Troubles,  and  Great  Perse- 
cutions against  the  True  Martyrs  of  Christ,  Sought 
and  Wrought  as  well  by  Heathen  Emperors  as  now 
lately  practised  by  Romish  Prelates,  especially  in  this 
Realm  of  England  and  Scotland.  By  Mr.  John  Fox. 
9th  edition.  London,  printed  for  the  Company  of 
Stationers,  mdclxxxiv.  ;  3  vols.,  folio,  veiy  good, 
tall  copy,  price  ^"3  3s. — D.,  190,  care  of  Manager. 

Bronze  Medals. — A  complete  set  of  Medals  of  the 
Kings  of  France,  72  in  number,  by  Caque.  Size,  14, 
all  very  fine,  price  £10  10s.  List  of  a  varied  collec- 
tion of  Historical,  Political,  and  other  Medals,  on 
application. — W.  Davis,  23,  Suffolk  Street,  Birming- 
ham. 


The  Manager  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  undertake  to  forward  POST  CARDS,  or  letters, 
unless  a  stamp  be  sent  to  cover  postage  of  same  to 
advertiser. 

Wanted  to  Purchase. 

Wanted  to  buy  Rare  Coins  of  every  description. — 
125,  Coltman  Street,  Hull. 

Fine  old  Miniatures,  Enamels,  curious  or  finely- 
tooled  Bindings. — 257,  care  of  Manager. 

Armorial  Book  Plates  purchased  or  exchanged. — 
Dr.  Howard,  Dartmouth  Row,  Blackheath. 

Swift's  Works,  19  vols.,  1824 ;  Walpole's  Letters, 
edited  by  Cunningham,  9  vols. ;  Books  published  by 
Pickering,  ante  1855 ;  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  George  II., 
2  vols.,  1848;  Doran's  Their  Majestie's  Servants,  2 
vols.,  1864.  Good  prices  for  good  copies. — Biblios, 
20,  King  Edward  Street,  Lambeth  Road,  London. 

Dorsetshire  Seventeenth  Century  Tokens.  Also 
Topographical  Works,  Cuttings  or  Scraps  connected 
with  the  county.  Also  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  third 
series,  with  Index  Volume. — J.  S.  Udal,  4,  Harcourt 
Buildings,  Temple. 

Back  numbers  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Reply 
giving  numbers  for  disposal  and  lowest  price. — 
William  Johnson,  62,  Old  Broad  Street,  City. 
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Academy,  Royal  (1884);  Notice   of,   269- 

271 ;  First  Institution  of,  283. 
Adelphi  (The)  and  its  Site,  259-264. 
Africa  (West),  Races  of,  133. 
Agricultural  Offices,  England,  203. 
"  Aizen,"  Note  on,  95,  143. 
All  Hallows,  Barking,  London,  Brasses  at, 

23-25- 

Exeter,  Restoration  of,  94. 

Alne     Parish    Church,     Restoration     of, 

236. 
Alone  (Roman  Station).  Identification  of, 

2S-. 

America  in  1774,  20-23 !  Ancient  Ruins 
found  in,  41  ;  Explorations  in,  88  ;  Dis- 
coveries in,  282-283. 

American  Antiquarian,  Review  of,  228. 

American  Archaeological  Institute  Meet- 
ing, 43. 

Andrews  (W.  F.),  on  Female  Parish 
Clerks,  190. 

Angling,  The  Archaeology  of,  264-269. 

Animals'  Bones  found  at  San  Briccio,  42  ; 
at  Wickham,  282. 

Anne's  (Queen),  Portraits  by  Kneller,  191, 
239,  287. 

Anthropological  Institute,  Meetings  of, 
37.)  85,  133,  180,  229,  276. 

Antiparos,  Island  of,  Prehistoric  Graves  in, 
284. 

Antiquaries,  Society  of,  Meetings,  36,  84, 
133,  180,  228,  277. 

(Scotland),  Meetings,  39,  134 

13S,  183,  277. 

Arab  Coinage,  Account  of,  0-10. 

Archaeological  Association  (British)  Meet- 
ings, 35,  85,  134,  181-182,  228,  276. 

— Institute,   Meetings,  35,  84, 

182. 

Architecture,  Gothic,  86. 

Art  Industry  (Ancient)  in  Florence,  39. 

Asiatic  Society  (Royal)  Meetings,  36,  86, 
133,  182,  229,  277. 

Assos,  Ruins  and  Discoveries  at,  43. 

Anneervyle  Society  Publications,  XIX. 
to  XXIII.,  Review  of,  83. 

Australian  Totem  System,  37  ;  Ceremonies 
of  Initiation,  85. 


Bailey  (J.  E.),  on  Richard  Parr,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  118-121. 

Ballot,  Early  Elections  by,  89. 

Bangor  Monachorum,  Account  of,  88-89. 

Banking  in  Italy,  Antiquity  of,  40. 

Banns  (Count)  of  Croatia,  Note  on,  142. 

Barge  (Lord  Mayor's),  186. 

Barrington,  Discoveries  in  River  Bed  at, 
37-.  .  . 

Barristers,  Origin  of,  233. 

Barrow  on  Hamstead  Heath,  132. 

Gournay,  135. 

Bath,  Discoveries  at,  92. 

■  Natural    History    and   Antiquarian 

Field  Club  Meetings,  135,  183-184,  230. 

Bears,  Drinking  Vessels  in  the  Form  of, 
109-112. 

Bedfordshire,  Church  Bells  of,  121-124. 

Bell  (A.  M.),  Palaeolithic  Remains  in 
Surrey,  by,  157. 

Bells  of  St.  Moluag,  of  Lismore,  134;  of 
Bedfordshire,  121-124. 

Bent  (J.T.),  on  Philip  II.'s  Correspondence 
about  the  Invasion  of  Ireland,  107-109. 

Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club,  Pro- 
ceedings of,  Review  of,  132. 
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Biblical  Archaeology,  Society  of,  Meetings, 
35,  182,  230. 

Bicester,  Roman-British  Remains  at,  45. 

Birmingham  Free  Libraries,  Catalogue 
of,  Review,  33. 

Black  (W.  G.),  on  Miller's  Thumb,  47. 

Blacker-Morgan  (G.),  on  Morgan  of  Llan- 
tamam  Abbey,  Monmouthshire,  95  ;  on 
Browne  Family,  143  ;  on  Viscount  Mon- 
tague, of  Cowdray,  191. 

Blackstone  Edge,  Roman  Road  at,  38. 

Blind  (Dr.  K.),  on  Terribus  ye  Teri  Odin, 
63-72 ;  Troy  found  again,  by,  145-149, 
197-203  ;  on  the  Hawick  Slogan,  237-238. 

Blunt  (Rev.  Canon),  A  Thousand  Years 
of  the  Church  in  Chester-le-Street,  Re- 
view of,  83. 

Books  written  in  Prison,  234. 

Booksellers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
73- 

Boston  (America)  in  1774,  21-23. 

Boulder  Stones  at  Clun,  138. 

Boundaries,  Duelling  between  Tribes  to 
determine,  234. 

Bradford  Historical  Society  Meetings,  184. 

Brading  (J.W.),Account  of,  29-32;  Church, 
Note  on,  95. 

Brailsford  (W.),  on  all  that  is  left  of 
Fotheringay  Castle,  10-14 ;  In  the 
Country  of  the  Families  of  Gascbigne 
and  Fairfax,  215-219. 

Brasses  at  All  Hallows'  Church,  Barking, 
23-25  ;  at  Oglander  Chapel,  Brading,  30; 
Monumental,  of  Cambridgeshire,  173- 
175  ;  in  Otley  Church,  217. 

Breton  Family,  query  on,  190,  239. 

Bristol  Farthing  (17th  century),  found,  235. 

Library,  Origin  of,  89. 

Brownbill  (Rev.  John),  The  earlier  Life  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  by,  75- 
80,  124-130. 

Browne  Family,  143. 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas),  Religio  Medici,  re- 
print, Review,  33-34. 

Buckfast  Abbey,  Excavations  at,  236. 

Bullard  (C),  on  Queen  Anne's  Portraits 
by  Kneller,  239. 

Burghclere,  Stone  Celts  found  at,  285. 

Burial-place  of  a  Chief,-  found  at  Charles- 
town  (U.S.A.),  92. 

Bury,  Richard  de,  259. 

Byegones  relating  to  Wales  and  the  Bor- 
der Co?mties,  Review  of,  83,  228. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  Meetings, 

37,  88,  136,  182-183. 

Philological  Society  Meetings, 

38,  88,  183,  231. 
Philological  Society,  Transac- 


tions, Review  of,  275. 
Cambridgeshire,   Monumental  Brasses  of, 

I73-I7S- 
Camden  Society,  Meeting  of,  277. 
Canning  (Hon.  A.    S.   G.),    Thoughts  on 

Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  Review 

of,  177. 
Canterbury,  Antiquities  discovered  at,  36  ; 

Cathedral,  Antiquities  at,  139. 
Carlisle,    Corporation    Documents   found, 

41 ;  Cathedral  Library,  234.  ' 

Carthage,  Discoveries  during  Excavations 

at,  285. 
Cartographers,  Elizabethan,  45. 
Carving,  Old,  Discovered  at  Shrewsbury, 

92;    Old  Oak,  at  St.  Mary's  Chedzoy, 

Bridgwater,  284  ;  at  Shrewsbury  School, 


285  ;  Wood,  at  Nerquis  Church,  Mold, 
188. 

Carystos  (Euboea)  coins  found  at,  140. 

Casley  (H.  C),  on  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Ipswich,  94. 

Castellani,  Collection  Sale  at  Rome,  284. 

Cathedral  Libraries,  Carlisle,  234 ;  Nor- 
wich, 234. 

Cave  found  at  Windle  Hall,  42. 

Cavern  (Stalactite)  discovered  near  Cer- 
don,  France,  286. 

Celt  found  in  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  228. 

Chair,  Chippendale,at  Brading  Church,  31. 

Chancery  Lane,  London,  Discoveries  in, 
132. 

Channell  (J.),  query  on,  95. 

Charing-cross,  Old,  167,  168. 

Charlestown  (U.S.A.),  Discovery  of 
Ancient  Burial-place  near,  92. 

Charnock  Family,  143. 

Charters,  Ancient,  of  Winchester,  dis- 
covered, 254-255. 

Chatfield  (Gt.),  Manor  House  at,  5. 

Cheapside,  Old,  Account  of,  164-168 ; 
Pillory  in  (1762),  40. 

Chess-game,  the  Exchequer,  206-212. 

Chest,  Cedar,  found  in  River  Joanna,  42. 

Chester,  Excavations  in  the  Deansfield  at, 
14^1  ;  Roman  Remains  found  in  White- 
friars,  285. 

Chetham  Society,  Meetings  of,  232. 

Chinese  Antiquities,  Exhibition  of,  140. 

Christmas  Customs  (Cornish),  94. 

Church  "  Restoration,"  189-190. 

Church  Plate,  Exeter,  235  ;  Norwich,  278  ; 
discovered  at  Shoreditch,  239. 

City  Church  and  Churchyard  Protection 
Society  Meetings,  85. 

Clarendon  Historical  Society  Publica- 
tions, Review,  83. 

Clay  (G.  H.),  on  Bishop  Rutter's  Monu- 
ment in  Peel  Cathedral,  191. 

Clerks,  Female  Parish,  query  on,  47. 

Cliff  (D.  Y.),  on  "Delighted  Spirit," 46. 

Clifton  Shakspeare  Society  Meetings, 
135,  230. 

Clinch  (G.),  Palaeolithology  near  the 
Source  of  the  River  Ravensbourne,  by, 
212-215  ;  on  Dryden's  Essay  on  Tragedy, 
287. 

Clothing  in  1750,  233. 

Clun,  Erratic  Boulder  Stones  at,  138. 

Coaches  (Hackney)  in  1750,  233. 

Coffins,  Stone,  found  at  Mayence,  140. 

Coins,  discovered,  of  Edward  III.,  41  ; 
Clippings  of,  at  Frome,  193  ;  Old  Eng- 
lish at  Westbury,  235  ;  at  Carystos,  140; 
Roman,  at  Mayence,  140 ;  Roman  at 
Manton,  Wilts,  141  ;  on  the  Study  of, 
7-10;  Arab,  9-10;  Venice,  192-197,  250- 
254.    See  "  Numismatic  Society. ' 

Colchester,  Battle  of,  286 ;  Castle,  Museum 
at,  187;  Keep,  Note  on,  100,  238  ;  Old 
Manorial  Custom  at,  186. 

Common-riding  at  Hawick,  70-71. 

Copper  Coinage  of  Venice,  251,  253. 

Cornish  Folk-lore,  37-38. 

Christmas  Customs,  94. 

Churches,  Restoration  of,  189-190. 

Correspondence,  44-47,  189-191,  237-239, 
286,  287. 

Correspondents,  Answers  to,  .;-.  191,  287. 

Court,  Ancient  Borough,  of  Plymouth, 
219,  220. 

Cowdray,  Viscount  Montague  of,  191. 

Cox  (J.),  on  the  word  "  Aizen,"  95. 
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Craigmillar  Castle,  280-281. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,   Earl  of  Essex,  Life 

of,  75-80,  124-130,  286-287. 
Cross,    Anglic,   discovered    at  Chester-le- 

Street  Church,  86. 
Cups,  Communion,  at  Exeter,  235. 
Cup-marked  Stones,  134-135. 
Cymmrodorion  Society  Meetings,  36,  185. 

Dais,  Place  of  Honour  in  Early  Houses,  6. 
Damant    (Mrs.),     on     Brading,    Isle    of 

Wight,  29-32. 
Davies  (R.),   Historical   Notices   of   the 

King's  Manor,  York,  Review  of,  83. 
Davis(Rev.  J  .S.),History  of  Southampton, 

Review,  32-33. 
Davis  (C.  E.),    Mineral  Baths  of  Bath, 

Review,  34. 
Davis  (L.),  on  Viking  Ship  at  Christiania, 

44-  . 
Day  (Daniel),    Founder  of  Fairlop  Fair, 

168-172. 
Defoe   (D.),    Robinson    Crusoe,    reprint, 

Review,  34. 
"  Delighted  Spirit,"  Rendering  of,  45-46. 
De    Montfort   (Simon).      See    "Lewes," 

Battle  of. 
Denton     House,     Otley,     Birthplace    of 

Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  218. 
Derricke's  Image  of  Ireland,  see  "  SmaH 

(I)." 
Dialect  (English),  Society  Meetings,  231. 
of  the  Permian  People  in  Durham, 

86  ;  Glossary  of  Fiji  Terms,  89-90.     See 

"  Philological  Society." 
Dials,  Ancient,  136. 
Documents  of  Carlisle  Corporation,  41. 
Drake  and  Sobieski,  Resemblance  between, 

94. 
Drinking  Vessels  in  the  form  of  a  Bear, 

iop-112. 
Duelling   between   "Septs"  or   Genealo- 
gies, 234. 
Dunfermline,     Restoration    of    Malcolm 

Canmore's  Tower  at,  189. 
Durham,  Permian  People  of,  86. 
Durham  House,  London,  259-264. 
Dryden's  Essay  on  Tragedy,  287. 
Dyer  (Rev.  T.  F.  T.),  Folk-lore  of  Shake- 
speare, Review  of,  274. 

Easten,  near  'Devizes,  Coin  of  Edward 
III.  found,  41. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society  Meet- 
ings, 86,  280. 

University,   Tercentenary  of, 

271-273. 

Edstone  Parish  Church,  Restoration  of,  237. 

Elections,  Early,  by  Ballot,  89,  142. 

Elephant  (Mammoth),  Bones  of,  dis- 
covered, 140. 

Elzabethan  Cartographers,  45. 

Ely  Cathedral  Library,  187. 

England,  Land  Rights  in  Corporations  of, 
203-206. 

Epidauros,  Discoveries  during  Excavations 
at,  93- 

Entn  and  Belvedere  Natural  History, 
Society  Meeting,  189,  282. 

Essex,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of,  Life  of, 
75-80,  124-130,  286-287. 

Etruscan,  Balance  and  Weights  found,  189. 

Evans  (H.  A.),  on  "Delighted  Spirit," 
45-46. 

Evyngar  (A.)  and  Wife,  Brass  of,  24. 

Exchange,  Antiquary,  48,  96,  144,  192,  240, 
288. 

Exchequer  Chess-game,  206-212. 

Exeter  Church  Plate,  235-236. 

Exhibitions,  Ancient  History  of,  90-91. 

Fairfax  Family,  In  the  Country  of  the, 
215-219. 

Fairfax  (Sir  T.).     See  "Tower  Guards." 

Fairlop  Fair,  168-172. 

Fairs,  Fairlop,  168-172 ;  St.  James,  West- 
minster, 58-62. 

Farnborough  Parish  Church,  Restoration 
of.  43- 


Female  Succession,  45. 

Fields  (Common),  Allotments  in  the,  160- 

162. 
Field  Names  at  Presteign,  239. 
Fiji  Glossary,  89-90. 
Fishing,  Antiquity  of,  264-269. 
Fishing    House    of   Walton  and   Cotton, 

162-164. 
Florence,  Ancient  Art  Industry  in,  39. 
Folk-lore,  Cornish,  37-38. 

Society  Meetings,  85. 

Folk  Moots,  Village,  52. 
Folk  Tales,  Indian,  236. 
Foster  (J.    J.),    Notes  on    the    Diary  of 

Nathaniel  Hone,  Portrait  Painter,  244- 

250. 
Fossils  found  at  Thames  Embankment,  42 ; 

Serpent  found  at  Llancaiach  Quarry,  188. 
Fotheringay  Castle,  Account  of,  10-14. 
Fowler  (Rev.  J.  T.)  on  Church   Bells  of 

Bedfordshire,  121-124. 
France,    Stalactite  Cavern    discovered  at 

Cerdon,  286. 
Friend  (Rev.    H.),  Flowers  and  Flower 

Lore,  Review  of,  225-226. 
Frilford,  Excavation  of  RomanVilla  at,  42. 
Frome,  Discovery  of  Coin  Clippings  near, 

93- 
Fry  (D.  P.)  on  the  Hawick  Slogan,  142  ; 

on  "  Aizen,"  143. 
Furness  Abbey  Register,  86. 

Gairdner  (J.),  The  Functions  of  the  House 

of  Lords,  by,  149-156,  255-259. 
Gascoigne,     Lord-Chief    Justice,    in    the 

Country  of  the  Families  of,  215-219. 
Gavelkind  in  Nottinghamshire,  239. 
Gems,  Archaeological,  Collection  of,  284. 
German  Shakespeare  Society,  Meeting  of, 

284. 
Giants'  Graves  of  Denmark,  39. 
Gilles  (W.  C.)  on  Relics  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, 191. 
Glass  (Stained)  found  at  Buckfast  Abbey, 

236. 
Glossaries,  Mediaeval,  182. 
Gloucestershire  Notes andQueries,TZ.evievr 

of,  83. 
Godstone     Church    (Surrey),     Memorial 

Chapel  in,  47. 
Goldsmith  (Oliver),  Relics  of,  191. 
Gomme  (G.    L.)  on   Succession   through 

Females,    45 ;    on    the    Origin    of  the 

House  of  Lords,   49-57  ;  the  Old  Land- 

r  ghts    of   Municipal   Corporations,  by, 

157-162. 
Gothic  Architecture,  Rise  of,  86. 
Greece,  Iron  Age  in,  96-101. 
Greek    Antiquities    at    Edinburgh,    187  ; 

Chariots  (Early),  229 ;  Burial  Customs; 

229  ;  Coinage,  Account  of,  7-9. 
Green  (J.  R.),  The  Conquest  of  England, 

Review  of,  82. 
Green  Family  Pedigrees,  44. 
Grey  (Lady  Jane),  at  Durham  House,  261. 
Grosso,  Venetian  Coin,  251. 
Guildford,   Bones  of  Elephant  found   at, 

140. 

Hainault  Forest,  Essex,  Fair  held  in,  168. 

Hales  (Professor  J.  W.),  Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare's  Language  by,  63. 

Hall  (H.),  The  Exchequer  Chess-game,  by, 
206-212. 

Halls  of  Early  Houses,  3-7. 

Hamilton  (W.),  Parodies  of  the  Works  of 
English  and  American  Authors,  Re- 
view of,  83. 

Hampstead  Heath,  Barrow  on,  132. 

Hardy  (F.  J.),  on  Thomas  Channell,  95. 

Harewood  Castle,  Account  of,  215. 

Hartley  Institute,  Southampton,  Meet- 
ings of,  231-232. 

Hatfield  (Bishop),  259,  260. 

Hawick  War-cry,  63-72,  141-142  190-191, 
237-238. 

Hawkshead,  Lancashire,  Discoveries  in  a 
Cairn  at,  189. 


Hazlitt(W.  Carew),  The  Prisons  of  Venice, 
by,  112-118  ;  Note  on  Piccadilly,  by, 
175-176 ;  The  Coins  of  Venice,  by,  192- 
197,  250-254. 

Hellenic  Society  Meetings,  229. 

Hipwell  (D.)  on  Parish  Registers,  142. 

Historical  Charters  and  Constitutional 
Documents  of  the  City  of  London,  Re- 
view of,  273-274. 

Historical  Society  Meetings,  36,  85,  133, 
182,  230. 

Hissarlik,  Hill  of,  Discoveries  at.  197. 

Hockin  (F.),  on  "  Delighted  Spirit,"  46. 

Hodgetts  (L.  F.),  Older  England,  Illus- 
trated by  Saxon  Antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  Review  of,  227. 

Holland,  Megalithic  Monuments  of,  39. 

Hone  (Nathaniel),  A  Few  Notes  on  the 
Diary  of  [1752,  1753],  244-250. 

Hope  (R.  C.)  on  Ludlow  Corporation 
Insignia,  57-59- 

House,  History  and  Development  of,  1-7, 
95,  101-106. 

Houses  (Old)  in  Portsmouth  Street,  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  93. 

Human  Remains  found  at  Templeton 
Manor,  187. 

Hungarian  Noble,  Remains  of,  discovered 
at  Wiener  Neustadt,  93. 

Implements,  Stone  and  Bronze,  discovered 
at  Wegbur,  Lancashire,  139-140 ;  Flint 
found  in  the  Ravensbourne,  212,  215. 

Inscriptions  found  at  Rome,  42  ;  on  Roman 
Altars  found  at  Lincoln,  237  ;  from  Abco 
Hubba,  283-284  ;  from  Palmyra,  285. 

Ireland,  temp.  1579-80.  Correspondence 
of  Philip  II.,  about  the  Invasion  of,  107- 
109. 

Ireland,  Flints  discovered  at  Larne,  229. 

Iron  Age  in  Greece,  96-101. 

Italy,  Antiquity  of  Banking  in,  40. 

Jacob  (W.  H.)  on  Discovery  of  Ancient 
Charters  of  Winchester,  254-255. 

Jewitt  (Llewellyn),  Drinking  Vessels  in 
the  form  of  a  Bear,  by,  109-112. 

Kanawha,  America,  Discoveries  of  Old 
Town  at,  282-283. 

Kelly  (W.)  on  Queen  Anne's  Portraits  by 
Kneller,  287. 

Kidwelly,  Carmarthenshire,  Fall  of  Church 
Spire,  187. 

Kilmichael-Glassary  Bell  Shrine,  134. 

Kneller  (Sir  Godfrey),  Anecdote  of,  245  ; 
Portraits  of  Queen  Anne,  191,  239,  287. 

Knife  (Roman)  found  at  Silurnum,  87. 

Knightlow  Hill  Tumulus,  Local  Custom 
at,  41. 

Knights  Hospitallers,  Remains  of,  dis- 
covered, 187. 

Lach-Szyrma  (Rev.  W.  S.)  on  Cornish 
Christmas  Customs,  94. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society  Meetings,  38. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Notes,  Review  of,  228. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshiie  Record  Society 
Meetings,  86. 

Lancashire  Wills,  232. 

Land-Rights  (Old)  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, 157-162,  203-206. 

Land  Tenure,  50. 

Land  Valuation  in  Orkney  and  Shetland, 

2/7- 

Lang  (A.)  on  the  Iron  Age  in  Greece,  96- 

101. 
Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society 

Meetings,  282. 
Legends  of  Boulder  Stones,  138. 

and    Traditions    (Mecklenburg), 

220-225. 
Lewes,  Account  of  Battle  of,  14-19. 
Libraries  (Cathedral),  187,  234. 
Lincoln,    Roman  Altar  discovered  at  St. 

Swithin's  Church,  237. 
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Lincolnshire,  Prehistoric  Remains  found 
in,  286. 

Litchfield  (Hants),  Opening  of  Barrows 
at,  84. 

Literature,  Royal  Society  of,  Meetings, 
37.  86,  133,  182,  230. 

Llancaiach  Quarry,  Fossil  Serpent  found 
at,  188. 

London,  Adelphi  and  its  Site,  259-264  ; 
Archaeological  Researches  in,  179-180 ; 
Brasses  of  All-Hallows  Barking  Church, 
23-25 ;  Houses  of,  15th  century,  2-3 ; 
Lord  Mayor's  Barge,  186  ;  Macclesfield 
House,  Soho,  236 ;  Piccadilly,  175 ; 
Roman  Remains  at  Walbrook,  237.  See 
"  Cheapside,"  "  Tower  Guards,"  "  West- 
minster Fair." 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society  Meetings,  179,  132-133. 

Lords,  House  of,  Origin  of,  49-57,  149- 
156,  255-259. 

Ludlow  Borough  Seals,  discovered,  188. 
Corporation  Insignia,  57-59. 

Luxor,  Discoveries  at,  283. 

Macclesfield  House,  Soho,  236. 

Mace  (Old)  Silver  at  Norwich,  279  ;  of 
Ludlow  Corporation,  57. 

Maidenhead,  Tumulus  opened  near,  91. 

Malcolm  Canmore's  Tower,  Excavations 
at,  189 

Man  (Isle  of),  Richard  Parr,  Bishop  of, 
118-121 

Mannheim,  Roman  Milestones  found  near, 
94. 

Manorial  Custom  (Old),  186. 

Manton  (Wiltshire),  discovery  of  Romano- 
British  Interments,  140-141. 

Marriage,  Early  Action  for  Breach  of  Pro- 
mise of,  210. 

Martigny,  Discoveries  during  Excavations 
at,  92-93 

Masonry  discovered  at  Roche  Abbey,  235. 

Mason's  Marks  at  Newcastle,  185. 

Maughan  (V.  W.)  on  Church  Plate  found 
at  Shoreditch,  239. 

Maryland  Historical  Society  Meeting,  43. 

Mary  Stuart  (Queen  of  Scots),  Funeral  of, 
13.     See  "  Fotheringay  Castle." 

Maxwell  (Alex.),  History  of  Old  Dundee, 
Review  of,  226. 

Mayence,  Roman  Sepulchral  discoveries 
at,  140. 

Mayor's  Barge  (London),  186. 

Mazarin  Bible,  Sale  of,  284. 

Mecklenburg,  Legends  and  Traditions  of, 
220-225 

Megalichthys  found  near  Leeds,  282. 

Megalithic  Monuments  of  Holland,  39. 

Military  Brasses  in  Cambridgeshire,  173. 

Miller's  Thumb,  Note  on,  47. 

Montcornet,  France,  Silver  Vessels  found 
at,  187. 

Mosaic,  Roman,  found  in  Drome,  France, 
285.  _ 

Municipal  Archaeology  (Winchester),  91. 

— ; Corporations,  The  Old  Land- 
rights  of,  157-162,  203-206. 

Custom  at  Knighton  Hill,  41. 

Rights  (Ancient),   of    Brading 

(I.W.),  29. 

Mural  Paintings,Museum  at  Rome  for,  188. 

Murray  (J.A.H.),  New  English  Diction- 
ary, Part  I.,  Review  of,  178-179. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
of,  discovered,  93. 

Nerquis,  Mold,  Restoration  of  Parish 
Church  at,  188. 

Nesbitt  (A.),  on  History  of  the  House,  95. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries  Meet- 
ings, 86,  136-7,  185,  230,  281.  • 

Newmarket  Heath,  discoveries  at,  136. 

Nimes,  France,  Mosaic  Masonry  dis- 
covered at,  140. 

Norfolk  Antiquarian  Miscellany,  Vol. 
II.,  Part  II.,  Review  of,  227. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological 
Society  Meetings,  278-280. 


Norman  Arcade  at  Sherboume  Abbey,  188  ; 

Chapel  at  Brading,  I.W.,  32. 
North  (Thomas),  Obituary  Notice  of,  186. 
Norwich  Cathedral  Library,  234. 
Norwich  Church  Plate,  278. 
Note-Book,  39-41,  89-<,j,  138-139,  186-187, 

233/234.  282-283. 
Nottingham,  Land  Rights  in,  161. 
Nottinghamshire,  Gavelkind  in,  239. 
Numismatic  Society  Meetings,  36,85,  134, 

182,  229,  276. 
Oak  Chest  in  Brading  Church,  31  ;  Pulpit 

(Black),  at  Alne  Church,  236. 
Oaken    Beams,    Roadway    of,    found    in 

Lincolnshire,  286. 
Obituary,  137-138,  186. 
Oglander  (Sir  J.),  Account  of,  29-30. 
Orkney   Islands,    Iron   Lamps    from,   37 ; 

Land  Valuation  in,  277. 
Osemund,  Note  on,  46-47. 
Oswestry  and  Welshpool  Naturalists'  Field 

Club  Meetings,  88-89. 
Otley  Church,  Account  of,  217. 

Palaeolithic  Implements  found  at  Clerken- 

well,  36  ;  Remains  in  Surrey,  157  ;  Near 

the  Source  of  the  River  Ravensbourne, 

212-215. 
Palmer  (A.  N.),   Tlie  Toiuns.  Fields,  and 

Folk  of_  Wrexham  in  tlie  time  of  James 

I.,  Review  of,  83. 
Palmyra,  Inscriptions  from,  285. 
Panjab,  Notes  and  Queries,  Review  of,  83. 
Papal  Medals,  36. 
Paris,  Roman  Amphitheatre  discovered  in, 

276. 
Parish  (Female)  Clerks,  47,  190. 
Park  of  that  Ilk,  Query  on,  44. 
Parker  (J. H.),  Obituary  Notice  of,  137-138. 
Parlour,  Introduction  of  into  Early  Houses, 

107. 
Parr  (Richard,    D.D.),  Bishop  of   Sodor 

and  Man,  118-121. 
Pavement,  Roman,  found  in  London,  237. 
Roman  Mosaic,  found  atNimes, 

140. 
Paymaster,  a  Mediaeval,  186. 
Peacock  (E.),  on  Election  by  Ballot,  142. 
Peel  Cathedral  (I.  of  Man),  Bishop  Rut- 

ter's  Epitaph  in,  191. 
Penermill  House,  280. 
Penzance  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 

Society  Meetings,  37. 
Pepys  (S.),  Memorial  Window  to,  188. 
Peru,  Objects  discovered  at,  37. 
Peterborough,  Discoveries  at,  35. 
Philip  II.,  Correspondence  o\,  about  the 

Invasion    of    Ireland,     temp.     1579-80, 

107-100. 
Philological  Society,  Meetings  of,  36,  85, 

133,  181,  230,  276. 
Phipson  (Emma),  Animal  Lore  of  S/iake- 

speare's  Time,  Review  of,  34. 
Piano,  Antique,  discovered,  189. 
Piccadilly,  Note  on,  175-176 ;  House  in  the 

Seventeenth  Century,  74. 
Piles,   Villages  built  on,  among  Ancient 

Britons,  1. 
Pillory  in   Cheapside   (1762),    40 ;    West- 
minster (1763),  41. 
Piscina,    Early,    found    in    Famborough 

Church,  43. 
Plymouth,    Ancient    Borough    Court    of, 

219-220. 
Poole  (R.  S.),  on  the  Study  of  Coins,  7-10. 
Porter    (Major- Gen.),    History    of    the 

Knights  of  Malta,  Review  of,  35. 
Portraits,  List  of,  painted  by  N.  Hone, 

R.A.,  247. 
Portree  (Isle  of  Skye),  Coins  found  in,  187. 
Pottery  discovered  at  Bath,  92 ;  Roman, 

found,  37  ;  Museum  at  Rouen,  189. 
Powell  (Thos.)  on  Field  Names,  239. 
Pre-emption  in  Land,  Right  of,  160. 
Prefaces,  Ancient,  Note  on,  234. 
Presteign   Field  Names  at,  239. 

Shrovetide  Custom  at   187. 

Preston,  Old  Custom  in,  160. 
Prestonfield  House,  280. 


Printers  of  Cambridge,  136. 
Prison,  Books  written  in,  234. 
Prisons  of  Venice,  112-118. 
Provisions,  Prices  of  (1750),  233. 
Proxy,  Right  of  Peers  to  Vote  by,  51. 
Psalter-book,  temp.  Henry  VII.,  88. 

Quakers  in  America  (1774),  20. 
Quaritch  (Bernard),  Catalogues.    Review 
of,  33- 

Raleigh  (Sir  W.)  at  Durham  House,  262. 

Ravensbourne  River,  Discovery  of  Palaeo- 
lithic Remains  near,  212-215. 

Registers  (Parish),  142. 

Reviews,  32-35,  82-84,  130-132,  176-179, 
225-228,  273-276. 

Reynell  Family  Portraits,  176. 

Reynolds  (Sir  J.),  245. 

Ring-dials,  Ancient,  136. 

Rivers,  Early  Conservancy  of,  47. 

Roby  (John),  Traditions  of  Lancashire, 
Review  of,  179. 

Roche  Abbey,  Excavations  at,  235,  286. 

Roman  Remains  discovered  at  Barrington, 
37  ;  Blackstone  Edge,  38  ;  Brading,  32  ; 
Canterbury,  36  ;  Chester,  285  ;  Drome 
(France),  285  ;  Frilford,  42  ;  Laon 
(France),  187 ;  Lincoln,  237  ;  London, 
228,  ?37,  284;  Maidenhead,  91;  Mann- 
heim, 94 ;  Manton,  140-141  ;  Martieny, 
92-93  ;  Mayence,  140  ;  Nimes,  140 ; 
Paris,  276  ;  St.  Albans,  38  ;  Sassano, 
188  ;  Vienna,  284  ;  Westmoreland,  25-26  ; 
Altars,  Inscriptions  on,  137  ;  Coinage  of, 
9  ;  Method  for  Extinguishing  Fires,  84. 

Rome,  Castellani  Collection  Sale  at,  284 ; 
Discoveries  in  the  Forum,  42 ;  Dis- 
coveries [during  Excavations  at,  94  ; 
Museum  for  Mural  Paintings  at,  188  ; 
Discovery  of  Sculpture  at  II  Sassano, 
188. 

Rcimer  (Dr.  F.),  Bone  Caves  ofOjcotv  in 
Poland,  translated  by  J.  E.  Lee,  Review 
of,  226-227. 

Ross  (D.  W.),  Early  History  of  Land- 
holding  among  the  Germans,  Review  of, 
131-132. 

Rouen,  Pottery  Museum  at,  189. 

Round  (J.  H.),  on  "  That  Detestable  Battle 
of  Lewes,"  14-19 ;  on  British  or  Roman- 
British  remains  near  Bicester,  45  ;  on  the 
Hawick  Slogan,  141-142 ;  The  Tower 
Guards,  241-244  ;  on  The  Earlier  Life  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  286-287. 

Royalist  Compounders  of  Bradford,  184. 

Russian  Archaeological  Society,  Meeting 
of,  282. 

Rutter's  (Bishop),  Monument  in  Peel 
Cathedral,  Epitaph  on,  191. 

Rye  (Walter),  on  Colchester  Keep,  190; 
Materials  for  a  History  of,  North 
Erpin^ham,  Review  of,  82-83. 

St.  Albans,  Restoration  of  Altar  Screen 
at,  141. 

St.  Albans  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society  Meetings,  87. 

St.  Bridget's  Church,  Breane,  Restoration 
of,  94. 

St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Window  at,  188. 

St.  James'  Fair,  Note  on,  233. 

St.  John's  Bothe,  Fraternity  of,  45. 

St.  Kew  Church,  Cornwall,  Restoration  of, 
44- 

St.  Loo  Parish  Church,  Cornwall,  Restora- 
tion of,  237. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Ched^oy,  Bridgwater, 
Restoration  of,  284. 

St.  Olave's,  Hart-street,  London,  Pepy's 
Memorial  Window  at,  188. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society  Meetings, 

'33- 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Ipswich,  discovery 

at,  94. 
Samarcand,  Excavations  at,  282. 
San  Briccio,  Skeletons  found  at,  42. 
Savoy,  The,  London,  260. 
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Saxon  Cemetery  discovered  at  Winchester, 

Saxon  Houses  in  Britain,  1-2. 

Scandinavian  Thing  in  Yorkshire,  survival 
of,  283. 

Scotland,  Land-rights  in  Corporations  of, 
203-205. 

Sculpture  discovered  at  II  Sassano,  Rome, 
188. 

Seals,  used  by  Hen.  VI.  as  King  of  France, 
181  ;  Ancient,  of  Ludlow  discovered, 
188 ;  Collection  of,  284 ;  Of  Pope  John 
XXL,  found,  236. 

Selborne  Church,  Restoration  of,  43! 

Sepulchral  Discoveries  at  Mayence,  140. 

Sermon  of  St.  Aldred  of  Rivaulx,  139. 

Seventeenth  Century,  Glimpses  of.  72. 

Shakespeare's  "  Delighted  Spirit,  45-46  ; 
Language,  Illustrations  of,  63 ;  Memo- 
rial Window  to,  188 ;  Documents  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  43. 

Shakspere  (New)  Society  Meetings,  35,  85, 
133,  181,  229. 

Shandy  Hall,    Inscription    to   Sterne   at, 

_  235- 

Sharman  (Julian);  A  Cursory  History  of 
Swearing,  Review  of,  275. 

Sherbourne  Abbey,  Restoration  of,  188. 

Shoreditch,  Church  Plate  found  at,  239. 
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